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5 As the deſign of every Publication of this 

Y complete account of the different countries deſcribed, ſo far at 
ol leaſt as it is poſſible to do from the diſcoveries of travellers and 


px navigatorsz it is hoped, that in the peruſal of the following 


i theers, the Reader in this view will not be diſappointed. .. on 


Every publication of the kind that hath hitherto appeared has 


N been conſulted upon this occaſion : And as no performance on 
th any ſubject is either ſo abſolutely perfect as to be entirely with- 
2 out defect, or ſo totalty deſpicable as that nothing valuable can 


be extracted from it ; by collecting what was of the greateſt ” 


portance, and rejecting thoſe parts whicli ſcemet more triffin 
from other publications of the ſame nature, it hath been ſtudied 


to make the preſent Grammar the moſt complete, as well ſor 


Inſtruction as Entertainment, of any hitherto extant; and in 


0 every reſpect to deſerve the title of, The UN ivI AAA 


* 
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It would be impertinent to expatiate in the praiſe of a perform- | 


ance the true merit of which every Reader muſt determine for 
is himſelf.” It is hoped, however, that the candid Reader will ex- 
| cuſe the obſer vation of any inaccuracy in Mr Salmon, who, 
' though he in the Preface to his Grammar, declared that he was 

more particular in his deſcription of the Britiſh Iſles than any 

other part of the world, = in -his account of Scotland he is 

ynaccountably deficient : 

been ſupplied; and it hath alſo been ſtudied to render the Hiſto- 

rical part complete to the preſent time, eſpecially with regard 


to America: and as the war with the Colonies is, perhaps, an 


event of greater importance to this country than any recorded 
in hiſtory, ir is wa that an accurate account of it will ren- 
y * 


der this Work truly valuable to the Public in general. 


That nothing might be wanting towards the rendering of this | 


Grammar as complete as pos, a deſcription. is added of the 
Iſlands in the South - Sea diſcovered by the late Voyagers, alſo 
a new Chronological Table of remarkable events, inventions, 
and diſcoveries, | | a | 


Pd 


4 Thi Grannan contains One hundred and ſrty pages, or Ten Sheets, | 
morg than any Geographical GP ever printed in this kingdom. - 
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0 3 in 5 Britiſh» 9 1 5 laudable am- 
bition to excel in ſuch purſuits as moſt; con- 


> it, to their on honour: and happineſs, and hs - 


proſperity of their natiwe-country,. e _ 
= motive to this undertaking, 1 


N 


Curioſity is natural to the foul-of 1 man We are 
inguifitive,! and wonderfully” ſolicitous to be in- 
formed of every ching, and every mam's Concerns, 


even to a fault; and ſhall we be less | 
leſs ſolicitous, in the — 
and the moſt. important truths? 411. MAL. 481. 4 


gd — 


Can there be a rational creature unconc 


know. the ſtate. of the world about him, — ihe 
manners, cuſtoms, and hiſtory, ot hy the ſeveral na- 
d 


tions his cotemporaries? An it not add in- 

finitely to the ſatisfaction of every man that reads, 
to know the time when, and the place where, * 

and memorable actions were übe ten 
But che labour and difficulty that is uſually ap- 


prebended in making theſe inquiries, PER. 4 


young gentlemen from attempting to inform them 
ſelves in theſe particulars; 5 without a ge- 


neral knowledge of them, they are neither capable 


of ſerving their e nor 1 N for conver- 
ſation. 


This tract, therefore, preſents the youth of Great 


| 3 with the world in miniature; which, it is 


preſumed, will be found to contain che moſt cract 
chronology, nd the moſt perfect ſyſtem of geo- 
praphy now extant, with ſuch an epitome of Mo- 

Ds dern 
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en R E 1 
2 ty nud 10-30 
e tbe. preſent Ha [1 a, 
1 0 Th Brees able Exery, af i | 
20 Þ erYapig 85 Te — | 
: n not. | Ir; 121 N * | 
: f ts + 8 Ne me fe gentleovay $0 
wy he 5 5 wor agfid zen 2 
And we need not be at a 51 ow What 18 a 


a greeable, to mo people, whe e lind every gen- 


tleman, and almg(t ev vs. inquiring into the 
hiſtory af che day, and reading the mo ſt.trifleng oc- 


currencet, en e che novelty munter 


| commend. | | n e Hes ener 


Theſe they. are not nd. to Venlehrr upon, . 
contained in a handſome volume; while à folio 
of any dimenſions, repleniſhed with che moſt in- 


tereſting truths, would: lye ne „under an 


apprehenſion that t s ampo 0 go through 


itt or roxerain/in their memories What it confan- 


ed, if they ſhould'attempr 1 a | 
This work; therefore, has the charms of brevity, 


as well as noyelty, d engage a general attention. 


An hour's W will give a gentleman a tolerable 


; 5 idea of the ſtate o any country he is pleaſed to make 
; the ſubject of his inquiries. Her 


the ſenator and 
politician may view. the conſtitution, forces, and 


revenues, of the reſpective kingdoms and ſtates; 
the divine may obſerve the religion and ſuperſti- 


tion of the reſpective people; che merchant, and 


| marine officer, the produce, traffic, periodical winds - 


and ſeaſons, in the various climates of the globe. 
In thoſe that have not read larger accounts, it 
may create an appetite to ſearch further into theſe 


5 intereſting ſubjects, and in thoſe who have been 


converſant in larger works, it may revive the me- 
mory of what they have read, and prevent that 


cConfufion in chronology and geography which is 
too apt to n VOIP: d e 


ferent countries.” l A1 LOT 
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And as the ſtate 55 oo 
us more chan thit ray: or Hi Beth 
particular inthe ir 1 


World. 

e e 
n 3 Uhr At 71 — 7 
* aprwichſtzuding Tv. YT rticus 
lar in-confideria the Rate of the Britiſh ifles'than 
that of ſotnè other Tuntries;T would not be thought 
to" want a dus regard for alt mankind, As Fam a 
citizen of the ward, 1 look upon all men as my 
brethren 5 and have lon ong endeavoured to ET 

gh | in their notions of one another.. 
Tam extremely concerned to fer” almoſt every 

people re ed ther 'The inhabitants of diſtant na- 
tions as —— — g chem us ſuch. 
For my part, ve met with ple be 1=ihed . 
ingenious, art Gn he whom ml myth = 
to look upon as cannibals, e With 
in Europe; and, from my o experience, am 
convinced, chat Human nature is every Where che 
ſame; allowances being made for unavoidable pre- 
juices; Sad thor few education, and Fa. 
vage Lore — into in their in- 
fancy ſuperſtitions, or deſiguing men. 
And, ks have e ed on other — 11 
thing bas contributed more to render the world 
barbarous, than their having been taught from 
their 3 e —— almoſt, dut their 
own, are barbarians. firſt ima che 

ple of diſtant nations to 1856 * 5 
and barbarity ; and then prepare to invade and 

extirpate them, exerciſing greater cruelties than 
ever ſuch nations were charged with; which was 

exactly the caſe of the Spaniards, and the natives 
of America. | 2 
But to proceed in giving line” further accounit 
of the proven * L have not — en- 


deavoured ö 


CONC 


5 | Ive: | Heographh; rec- 
rife — "HY ns ſhown the preſent ſtate; 
revolutions, and changes of that have 
in the reſpective nations: deferibed,/bat 
_ cauſed a ſet of new maps to be engra ved, that᷑ may 
agree with the work, and cbrrected them with: my 
own hand; for fire the days of my Sriend-Moll 
the geographer, we have had nothing but copies 
of Lemon maps, by _unfkilled in 
„who have copied them with all. their er- 
rors. In theſe maps the degrees of Eaſtern and 
Weſtern Longitude will be — on the top of 
each map, and the hours and minutes every place 


lyes Eaſt or Weſt of London, (the firſt meridian, ) 


at the bottom of the map; ſhewing, at one view, 
the number of degrees, and the difference, in point 
of time, between any two places on the globe : 
For inſtance, any place which 7 one degree 
Eaſt of another, will appear to have the ſun four 
minutes of time before it; and a place ſituated one 
degree Weſt of another, will appear to have the 
ſan four minutes after it. Again, a place fituated 
5 degrees Eaſt of London, (as Naples,) will appear 
to have the ſun one complete hour before thoſe. at 
London; and a place fituated 15 degrees Welt, of 
them, (as the iſland of Madeira,) will appear to 
have the ſun an hour after» they have it at Lon 
don; which is much eaſier apprehended by view- 
| har a map of this kind: chan 3 e . weng or 
ä yy erben 9111 
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Page EOGRAPHY is that Sience which treats of M Ader. | 
ent diviſions of the globe intq land änd water, and fliews how ,» 
e. to lay down theſe” aceurately on maps or globes.—But cho, ? 
0 id, ly ſpeaking, 'this eomprehends the whole of the ſcience, a f/ tein 3 


Not geography is always fuppoſed to contain ſomething of the e 
197 — of che 2 — the warmers of the in Bk abitants, * : 
Wael event a ſketeh of their eccleſiaſtical and political ie B+ to 
Page The ſtience of was very much unknown to the Wien 
"708 I They had no) good methods of finding. either the longitude or lati- 
oo of places; and rhe imperfect Nate of navigation rendered them 
3 the greateſt part of the world itſelf, that very little 
be expected from them. The conqueſts of Alexander the Great. 
— very deneffeiat to the Terence; becauſe by that means many 
721 I different" nations were brought to 4 knowltUge of each other, who 
vere totally unconnected before. It was à cuſtom alſo with every 
730 general to make a ſurvey, and a kind of map of the country through 2 
Sf which he paſſed. This cuſtom up-by the Romans, whoſe — 
vide extended ee wig T das bet have been thought to give : 
tics en ee geographical obſervations. Vet, not- f 
+4} vi tondng al ſes es, the firſt ſyſtemn of phy pub- 3 
I uumed by Prolemy abont the middle of the ſecond . 4 RA 
„ eeedingly erroneous ; the countries not only being diſtorted in their | 
T -which at that time were leaſt known, but even thoſe * which Jy 
round the mediterranean fouy and which were better Known dans 


others. , & "4 "re f £57 3 2 TR it 6 
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All this scene "proceeded from: the want of 


ments for making celeſtial DRE The inequalities on the ſur- 
_ — eee eee : . us from meaſuring any cot ſider- 
i | t exactly. The ioftkitticct called the Swrveying-wheel 
0 Hil eo ant gh ot hy ond ore . 


4 INTRODUCTION, 
._ the diſtance between two places taken in this way muſt be conſider. 


: —_ inequalicies ; for when large portions of the earth's ſurface art 
do de meaſared, the inequalities of it muſt be conſidered as nothing, a 
indeed they bear but a very ſmall proportion to its bulk. By tri 
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but as it takes in even the moſt minute inequalities, it is evident, thy 
than that meaſured in a ftraight line, without taking ia 


gonometry indeed this may be avoided, but the labour of trigonome. Th 
trical menſurations would be. endleſs, and after all inaccurate ; be. nion 
cauſe theſe are alſo attended with ſmall errors, and theſe errors be. forgo 


ing 9 almoſt infinitely, on account of the very ſmall portion In wa 
r $i 214 | 


earth which could be meaſured at a time, would make an er. 


Polar 
ceedingly great error at laſt, Beſides, though this method could be Vo 
practiſed at land, yet when we had occaſion to meaſure the vaſt ocean, Ml Inbor 
where neither ſurveying-wheel nor trigonometry could be applied, weWl of R 


mult be entirely at a loſs. For theſe. reaſons, it is neceſſary to have 
ſome fixed marks diſtin from the earth altogether, by obſerving which 
we can find our diſtance from the different parts of the earth. Theſe 
marks axe the celeſtial bodies, and them only. The ſun, though at 


ſome ſeaſons he appears higher and at others lower in the ſky, yall - 4 
phath certain limits fixed to his journey Northward and Southward. Wy io g. 
In proportion as we go South the ſun ſeems to advance Northward j diſp 
and thus by taking his height at mid-day, with a quadrant or other I ral 
Proper inſtrument, and comparing it with the midtday heights g to 5 
Hoe in other places, we can eaſily come at che true diſtances of M © 
thoſe places Northward or Southward from each other. This is wha: WM 4 


is called WOE the Lalitude of a place, and is commonly found by WM und 
obſerving the ſun. The Longitude, Eaſt and Weſt diſtance of places En; 
from one another is found by the ſtars. For example, if we obſerve I he 


that on a certain day of the year at a, certain hour a ſtar is in the Wl for 


meridian, or at its greateſt height at Edinburgh, and on the ſume W 79% 
day it arrives at the ſame height half an hour fooner at Amſterdam, WW 94 
we, can then eaſily find how far Amſterdam lies Eaſt from Edinburgh. * 


For this purpoſe. indeed ſome. calculations would be neceſſary; and 
pe mult have the meaſure of the earth's eircumference, but as h 


would require a larger ſhare of geometry and mathematical know. te. 
Jedge to underſtand them than perhaps many of our readers may be bi- 
alters of, we ſhall not enter farther into the ſubject, but proceed to I © 
FP ad ret oo att, i ore $1 Evid rk ono rt 6 oem of ie 
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Mob in ſome of the more early ages of the world mankind W m 


had very fooliſh and confuſed nations, both of the figure of the ® 
earth, and the ſituation and motions of the heavenly bodies; ſome | 9: 
imagining the earth to be an immenſę plane, ſupported like a' ſcaf -. 
folding. by pillars; ſome, chat it was like a cylinder, or drum, '&c:; Ml. 
and all, that it was immoveably fixed in one place; yet theſe abſur- fo 


©  Bikies ſeem not to have been held by the firſt fathers of the aftronom- 
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"Phe moſt ancient theory we have any account of is that taught 
zn Greece by Pythagoras, who flourithed about 550 years before 
Chriſt. He maintained that the earth was ſhaped like a globe, and 
moved round the ſun like other planets; which opinion, as he had 


85 travelled into Egypt and Chaldea, it is probable he received in ſome 
5 The ſeemin contradiction to our ſenſes, however, which this opi- 


nion carried along with it, was probably the cauſe of its being ſoon 
forgot; and accordingly it lay in oblivion till the year: 1530, when 
ton i was revived and publiſhed to the world by Copernicus, a native of 
er Poland, who found many more enemies than friends to his new doc- - 
| be wine. In the 17th century it was embraced and improved by the 
can, ¶ laborious Kepler; and norwithſtanding the anathemas of the churzh | 


of Rome, who pronounced it a mortal hereſy to ſay that the earth 

ave BY vs round, it continued to gun ground, till at laſt it was demon- 

hick BY firated and brought to its higheſt perfection by the reſearches of our 

15 n % Vo ot ant 36 
at 4 . 


yet As this opinion, commonly called the Newtonian Syſtem, is now 

ard. fo generally received, that ſcarce any perſon pretends to doubt of, or 

rd ; diſpute on the ſubject, we ſhall content 'ourſelves with giving a genes 

ther ral view of it, leaving the knowledge of other aſtronomical ſyRems - 
s of (il tobe gathered from books which treat proſeſſedly of chat ſcience. ; . 


cha According to the Newtonian aſtronomy, the Sun which enlightens 

1 by Wl fad warms us is an immenſe globe of fire, no leſs than 890,000 | 
aces Wl Englich miles in diameter. With reſpect to us, and all the planets, - : 
erve he may be ſaid to remain immoveably and for ever fixed in one place; 

; the WI for the Earth and other five bodies, called Planets, continually move 

ume round him in orbits ſomewhat elliptical, or of an oval figure. The 

lars, W magnitudes, revolutions, and diſtances of theſe bodies from the Su 


— 


rgb. according to the lateſt and beſt obſervations, are as follow]: 


as ir Nen the Sun, bor at the diſtance of no leſs than 36,461,848 miles, 

,ow- Ml revolves the planet Mercury, in diameter about 3000 miles, finiſhin 

y be bis revolution in 87 days, a3 hours. 25 reaſon of the vicinity ot 
to Ml this planet to the Sun, be is ſeldom ſeen by our naked eye, but ap- 
bears very bright and white, when viſible : the ſwiſtneſs with which 
de moves in his orbit is greater chan that of any of the other planets, 

Ving no leſs than 1828 Engliſh miles every minute. 8 


Ver to Mercury, Venus revolves in 224 days 17 hours, at the diſ- 
1. tarice of 68,891,486 miles from the Sun, with a v ity, of about 


„„ * 


2 1338 miles in a minute. This planet is of a bright white colour, and 

bind makes the molt beautiful appearance of any ſtar in the heavens, knowg 1 
f the i} dy che name of the Morning and Evening Star. Het diameter is 
e,, , 94 Brin 194 arr 24. 

ſcaf. "IE 1 ' * , 


&c:;M At the diltance of 95,193,000 miles from the Sun, the Earth per- 
bſur- i forms irs revolution in one year, conſiſting of 365 days, 5 hours and 
omi - 49 minutes, at the rate of 1137 miles ia a minute. Its diameter is 

The M3; DEL | | | Marz 
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1 ect: the Ws of all the planets, revolves. next to Mars, 
no leſs han 94,000 miles, and by reaſon” 6f rhe immenſe Efrettit h 


much & — 8 but thobgk Jupiter is much larger than Venus, be 


tance from the Sun, his revolution is not. complete 


1 . 7 . thah three of tht, viz, the K. + 


oh 
pen daily on e fükkace of Jupiter, 455 25 happen. 1 to this 825 oy 


Pe, in ord the: diſlance of 145,014,128. rails 
nd, pert 9 Mins Solittion in one year, - 321 Ja 

7 moving "with; a yelotity, of about 920 miles ina raiding 

e N bout 5400 miles, and his colour A _ med 


Uhe diſtance of 4944990,976 miles from the Sun, His diameter i 


tak Es, 2 25 movin at the rate of 117 4 miles every minute, li 
eoutfe, the Sun is ndt ffiſhed inJefs than 1 years, 3 days 
Vihours. The colour of this planet 4s likewiſe red; though not 5 


does not wn near 2 7 e 1288152 or fr of "hi 
oo from Wi REM and 
vida ogy Ty wh Ky: vt 6. * Si N Wönon 4 
. Canis 5 N Jupiter, "400 che bstermof of Abd 
Fr at the diſtance of NO 916,138 miles from. the Sun, 
at the rate of 368 miles every minute; but by reaſori'6f His great Ai 


in leſs than 29 
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85 called 7 5 gong, or Se- 


ogg Plantts, which revolve roun mary s, ACCOMPAny- 
Tn in 15 fare Tobnd't why 115 ſuppoſe by ome Al 
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Our a” $5 4 greater proportion the, Earth "Thad a F, 'one of 
thi other feconda Yor bears to 1 5 ry 3, being 55 miley 
in diameter,” And $4: 574 at the dj an 5 3 8 miles from 05 


. Tacth. Ju iter is attended by four mpgns, And Saturn, by hive. z b 


which the & frequently eclipſe one another ; d:by.the ecliptes * 
85 moons the” long 8 Gf Particular place: : on the Earth i is moſt 


equen de etermine: urn's 1 would anſwer this purpole 
We was i not, rhat by 1 8 0 vo 101 N tror n us, * 
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bit, and neither pole being more enlightened than the other, the days 
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Zeſides the motion of the primary planets round the ſun, they 
have another, round their own axis, as it is called. This motion 
may be underſtood, by ſuppoſing a top to receive a ſmart ſcourge, fo 
as to make it move round in a circle, while it keeps ſpinning all the 
while on its point, or one extremity of its axis. The circular. motion 
would properly enough repreſent that of the earth, or any other 
planet round the ſun; while the motion round its own axis. would 
repreſent. what is called the diurnal rotation of the earth; this diur - 
nal rotation is performed by our Earth in 24 hours; by which means, 
all the parts of its furface are aiternately expoſed to, and hid from, 
the light, of the ſun, and thus the vioiſſitudes of, day: and night con- 
ſtantiy happen. The diurnal rotation of the other planets, and of 
the Sun himſelf, is determined by dark ſpots viſible on their: ſurface 
through a good teleſcope, but they by no means keep the ſame peri- 
ods bf revolution with our Earth. The Sun revolves in 25 days 6 
hours; Venus in 29 days, 12 hours, 44 minutes; Mars in 24 hours, 
40 minntes; and Jupiter, notwithſtanding his immenſe. bulk, in 9 
hours, 56 minutes. Mercury and Saturn, che one, by reaſon of his 
nearneſs ta the ſun, and the other by his immenſe diſtance from ps, 
appear altogether luminous, without any dark ſpots, on their ſurface, 
ſo that the times of their diurnal revolution muſt. remain unknown. 
The Moon revolves on her axis in the ſame time that ſhe performs 
her revolution round the earth, viz... 29 days, 12 hours, 44 minutes; 
by which means only one half of her ſurface can ever be Fade to us, 


as ſhe keeps one ſide conſtantly: towards the earth. 1 

As the viciſſitudes of day and night are cauſed by. the diurnal ro- 
tation of the Earth on its axis, ſo the various ſeaſons, and different 
lengths of. the day and night are produced by what is called the in- 
clination of the Earth's; axis to the plane of the ecliptic. This we 
may have a pretty juſt idea bf, by imagining a top ſcourged round 
in a circle, and ſpinning on its axis, not in a perpendicular poſition, 
but inclined to one fide : the annual orbit of the Earth, or the cir- 
cle in which it moves round the Sun, is called the Eeliptic. We may 
ſuppoſe the heavens interſected or divided into two great hemiſpheres ; 
by this circle we may alſo ſuppoſe the Earth to move round this plane 
formed by,,the circular area of the under hemiſphere, once every 
year, and turning round its own axis, not in a perpendicular poſi- 
tion with reſpect to the plane, but inclined to it in ſuch a manner that 
''s axis might make an angle with the plane, of 23 deg. 29 min. 
When we have done this, we have as juſt-a notion of the aucliuation 
of the Earth's axis as it is poflible for us to have. 

By reaſon of the axis of the Earth keeping always in the ſame ob. 
lique poſition, the poles, or points round which the Earth turns, are 
alternately turned towards the Sun, once every year, When the 
North pole is brought towards the Sun, it is conſtantly enlightened, 
and there is perpetual -ſun-ſhine ſor ſeveral months; the places alſo 
adjacent to the pole have long days and ſhort nights, the South pole 
being all the while immerſed in darkneſs, and thoſe places which lye 
near it have ſhort. days and long nights. When the Earth is exact- 
ly in the middle of its courſe, berween the two extremities of its or- 
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and Rights ar ate ofa an «qual, Jeng 8th through the whole Ath⸗ as > they 
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0 The axis of Mal, and jupiter are {nectar to n 2 5 of 
their orbits; ſo chat we may ſuppoſe the ſeaſons; as well as the length 


77 


of the days and nights, to continue conſtantly the ſame. The axis 
_ of Venus is inclined I degrees, that of - Fe Sun 8 eb on of 


the Loon 2 fegrets, 10 mmutes. 


oF, 


"The Ecliptic is/conceived” to be vided "FM tz vat arts, die 


| Signs. and each fign into '30 equal parts, called Degrees; whereby 
L I Edliptic 3s'diviged 1 into 12 times 30, or 360 degrees. 


* « 11 ond N ar nel eee ſuppoſe the. circum- 


© ference of every circle to be divided into 360 equal parts, called 


4 Degre et z; each degree to be divided into 60 equal parts, called Mi. 


« 25 ; and each minute into 60 equal parts, called Seconds; and 


ſo on to. Thirds,, Fourths, Ge. And by theſe degrees, minutes, and 


othes parts, they meaſure the motions, e and 1 


* of the heavenly bodies.“ 


4 U 


The Zenpue is the middle line of | that ah in 45 TEIN called 
55 Zaliac; whereof the breadth is about 16 degrees; that is, about 


8 degrees on each ſide of the Ecliptic: within this breadth of the 
- zodiac, are contained the heliogentric. circles, or orbits, of all the 


planets ; ; conſequently the motions of the planets are all confined 


within the limits of the zodiac; C5 and the planers themſelves will al- 


ays be found in one or more of the zodiacal conſtellations, of which 
te e. 5 and marks ; 4 e 
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The plane of the Ate: divides OY heavens i into two ual por - 


tions, one called the Northern Half, and the other the Southern Half. 
and 25 the heavens appear to the view to be like a concave globe, 


and Fae the Celeftial Sphere, whereon the ſtars appear to be fixed, 


ſo the Northern Half is called the Northern at aud. the 
Southern, Half, the, Sontbern. Hemiſphere, 


> 
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Thoſe two points in "the heavens f ane —_ diſtant, Com 


- every part of the eel tic, are called the Poles of the Ecliptic ; that in 


= * 


the Northern Hemiſphere s called the North Pole of the Ecliptic ; and 
Les in the Southern Hemiſphere is called the South . of the Ecliptic. 


(hh ſhould! be rows that « every. circle which rides che ſphere 
—_ 1 into 


1 * 3 © > D 0 K. 
into two equal parts 1s called a Great Circle; and thoſe t in 
. 2 the, heavens which are equally diſtant from ull parts Ra 
« canafecence of any great 'civcle;*ate called Vhe'poles of That 
circle: io that the nes between a great circle and its 5 18 == 
. degrees. Allo, that all the circles which can be deſcribed roun 
pole, between it and its great circle, are called Small Cifcles, ot 
Leer Cireles, of the ſphere Theſe circles art parallel tone ano- 
ther, and to the great circle; and dre gradually leſs and les as They 
are farther from the great cirele, or Trad a] we "pore ; e 1 

* are finally diminifhed to a Poe, - | 


Adrosdutere compare the inelinations of the ey ts 05 41 plabets 
with the eeliptic ; for they are above the plane of the Earth's orbir 
in one half of their revolution; and below that plane in the othler 
half : now ea planet in moving from above the Earth's orbit og 
low it, "mult erofs the ecliptic, and at that titne it is in the pl 

ecliptic ; and this muſt happen to the planet twice in every 12 
odical vevolutiony at the interval of half a 2 trom one 
anotherry * as ih 

The- points where the orbits 'of the plants cfoſs th ecliptic are 
called the Notes." * A ſtraight line drawn acroſs” the plane of the 
ecliptic; joining the two nodes, is called the Line of #6# Nodes, which 
in every planet paſſes through the Sun; but the noges — the diffet- | 
ent Rane ure in e n of the * 1 


A petbtor in es i obſerving” the motion wo u Want will 
remark two circumſtances; the firſt, that the ſame planet will not 
appear of the ſame ſize in every part of its orbit; ſecondly, it Will 
move quicker in ſome parts of the orbit than it does in other parts. 

The alteration in fize muſt ariſe from an alteration in. diſta 
and the planet muſt be fartheſt from the ſun when it 4ppears bl 
and neareſt to the ſun when it appears greateſt #.conſeguently the 
ſun is not placed in the centre of the orbit; and obſervations, thew 
that the orbits.of the planeis are ſomewhat longer one way thag a- 
nother z chat is, they are of an (oval or) elliptical BY as already ; 
obſerved, with the ſun placed at 4 little diſtance from the middle, in 
a point called the Focus: and this diſtance is called the e 


n 


The point of the orbit where the planet i is ſattheſt from the ſin is 
called the Aphelien, or upper Apfis 3 and the point where nearelt is 
called the Peribelion, or lower Apes. f 

When the planet 1 is in the midway of its courſe between Aphelion | 
and Perihelion, it is ſaid to be at its mean diftance. . . 

The eccentricity added to the mean di Rance gives the 4, phelion 47% 
tance; and the eccentricity ſubtracted from the mean FO 2 
the Peribelion diſtance: the line drawn through the fun from 
lion to Perihelion is called the line of the Apſdes. 

When the planet, is in Aphelion, it moves floweſt; in Perihelion, 
quickeſt : its motion is increafing from Aphelion to Perihelion, 12 
ene from Perihelion to . 11 

e he um is in the er of cd of the plays mr 
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and thoſe orbits are ellipſes of different ſizes; it müſt be obſerved! 
that the eccentricities of the orbits are Afferent from one ancther; 


and conſequently the middle points of their örbits do not all fall in 
the ſame place; r Tun is in the” focus of all the ware = wk the 


HK? "I 


MOONS, OR SECONDARY PLANETS. 


RD Secondary Planet, or Moon, revolves round its primary planet, 
- which? it reſpe ds as the centre of its courſe, in « direction alſo from 
right to left i in the ſolar pe and is with a many planet carried 


N the ſun. 138 gw . 45 1 * . * URINE 2 At 


oP he orbit of moon: is x alſo: an ellipſis, having its primary planet 
in a focus: the plane of the orbit as inclined io the plane of 0 
primary planet, and cuts in two oppoſite points, called Nodes; 
line of "the nodes paſſing through the primary planet. S 
ben the mon paſſes rough _ er. the 1 is in the * of the 


Foy. Wes | 


th 4 revolution 7 5 5 * Foe] contend. its K primacy, it muſt. be once 
between the planet and the ſun, and ſo nearer to the ſun; and once 
deyond the planet from the ſun, and ſo farther from the ſun ; theſe 
ſituations of a moon, in reſpect to its planet and the ſun, are called 
Conjunttions. That within the planet's orbit is called the Inferis 
CLonjunction, and that without the r 8 orbit is called the Sype- 
rior e as the moon. 


0 F ECLIPSES. 


n the time 55 Geber conjunction, if che Moon mould e bet in 
1 near one of T7 e nodes of her orbit, an eclipſe may happen; that 
is, the light of the ſun may be hid either from the planet, or from 
the moon: If the moon ſhould be between the fan and planet, there 
may happen an eclipſe of the ſun; that is, the ſun's light may for 
"ſome time be hindred from coming to ſome parts of che planet: 
and if the planet ſhould be between the ſun and the moon,; there 
may be an eclipſe of the moon; that is; the ſun's light may for ſom: 
fime be prevented from falling on the moon: both of theſe caſes 

* thew, that the moon thines by no other light beſides what it receive: 
*from' the ſun; and, like a looking: glaſs, reſtecting that light upos 
dhe planet, ſeems as if it was 01. nel a lumnigons: body. 
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& The planets and their moons Na api or dar wes, they 
muſt always caſt a ſhadow behind them from the light of che ſun; 
and the body being in motion, the ſhadow mult be alfo in motion; 
and this ſhadow; or a part thereof falling on a planet, all the ſpace 
on the planet along which the ſhadow moves will be deprived d 
the ſun's rays while the ſhadow remains®there * theſe are /cifcunr 
ſtances that are confirmed at every viſihle eclipſe 'whict happens be. 
tween the Sun, the Earth, and the Moon ; and it is natural to con- 

clude the like of the other planets ; that every one. vhoſe ſhadow wil 

reach another will * Now obſervations demon 
| ſerate, 
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the moon will have made ſomewhat mote than 12 revolutions found 
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ſtrate, that the ſhadow of no primary planet Teaches another; for 


both Mercury and Venus, which move between the Sun and Earth, 
have been obſerved to paſs over the face of the Sun, like a round 

black ſpot : conſequently the ſun is immenſely larger than either of 
thoſe planets; and their ſhadows mult taper in a conical form trom 
theſe planets to a point, at a conſiderable diſtance ſhort of the earth's. 
orbit Alſo the ſhadow of the Earth ends in a point long before 
it reaches the planet Mars, as he is never obſcured by the Earth, at 
4 conjunction even When Mars is paſhog through 'a node: and the 
like is to be under ſtood of the other plants. 
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That the Earth and its Moon are globular bodies is evident from 
the obſervations made on eclipſes ; for the obſeured or darkened part 
is always. bounded by a eircular curve, Now that body whoſe ſha- 
dow is terminated by a cirele, muſt iiſelf be alſo terminated, by 2 cir- 
cle; and in eclipſes, which are viſible ſometimes to one part on f 
the earth; ſometimes to other parts, the obſcured portion the fun 
or moon is always bounded by à circular curve: conſequently, hat- 
ſoe ver part of the Earth or its Moon is turned towards the Sun, the 
ſhadows are always of a coniform figure ; therefore the bodies which 
project thoſe figures muſt Be globular, oy od o7 

NEW AND-FULL MOON S.. 

When the Moon is in her inferior conjundtion, or in à poſition 
neareſt to the ſun, her enlightened part, being on that ſide net oe 
ſun, is turned quite away from the earth, and the cannot then de 
ſeen from the ſuperior planet; but this can happen only for two or 
three days together; for as the moon is in conſtant motion trom 
Welt to Eaſt, ſhe will ſoon get paſt this conjunction, called the New 
Moon, and begin to ſhew a ſmall part of her enlightened ſurface, and 
every day more and more; appearing firſt like a creſcent, then as 
half a moon, at which time fhe-is faid to be in one of her quadra- 
Tires and ſo on, ſhewing more and more of her enlightened Face, 
until ſhe comes to her ſuperior conjunction, when the ſhews her whole 
face, and is then called Full Mom: afterwards the enlightened part 
decreaſes every day; when it becomes half a moon, ſhe is in her 
other quadrature ; from thence her face diminiſhes to a creſcent, aud 
ſo on till her illumined face diſappears to become new moon again. 

_ Theſe different appearances of the moon are called het; Phaſes ; 
and the time ſhe takes to exhibits all of them is called her'Synadical 
Revolution, and takes up near a month : fo that during à car, or 
the time of one revolution of the earth in its orbit round che ſun, 
the cart n 
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" OF THE COMETS AND FIXED STARS... 


Hitherto we have only conſidered ſuch, bodies as may be ſaid to 
have ſome connection with vs, by moving round our ſun, and re- 
ceivinig — ay and heat from him in the — manner that our eatth 


does. The Six Planets, with their Secondaries, and the Sun found 


which they move, are called che Selar Syfem z but, though theſe 1 
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all the bodies that appear permanently to belong to this ſyſtem, they 


'S The bred ſtars ate diſtinguiſhed by. the, naked eye ſrom the pla 


ing that appearance which we call the twinkling of the ſtars, which 


- 3 


are others which appear and diſappear oecaſtonally z theſe are .calle 
Comets, and are thoaght by aſtronomers to be planets like the other, 
only that they move in orbits prodigiouſly eccentric, and conſequent, 
Jy are a very long time in performing their revolutions, | 
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nets, by being leſs bright and luminous, and by continually exhiby, 


the planets. never do. This ariſes from their being ſo extreme) 
ſmall, that the interpoſition- of the leaſt body, of which there ar 


many conſtantly floating in the air, deprives us of the fight of them; 
when the interpoſed body changes its place, we again fee the , fa, 


and this ſueceſſion being perpetual, occaſions the twinkling. But 


more remarkable property of the fixed ſtars, and that from which 


they have obtained their name, is their never changing their fitua 


tion, with regard to each other; as the planets, from what we hart 


already ſaid, muſt; evidently. be always changing theirs, The ſtars 


which are neareſt to us ſeem largeſt, and are therefore called of the 


firſt magnitude. Thoſe of the iccond magnitude appear leſs, being 


at a ae diſtance ; and fo proceeding on to the ſixth magnitude, 
which include all the fixed ſtars which are viſible without a teleſcopt. 
As to their number, though in a clear Winter's night without moon- 
ſhige they ſeem to be innamerable, which is owing to their ſtrong 


\ ſparkling, and our looking at them in a confuſed manner, yet when 
the whole firmament is divided, as it has been done by the ancients, 


Into figns and conſtellations, the number that can be ſeen at a tin: 


by the bare eye is not above a thouſand. Since the introduction «| 


teleſcopes indeed, the number of the fixed ſtars has been juſtly con. 
ſidered as immenſe; becauſe the greater perfection we arrive at in ou 


The diſtances of the fired ſtars from the ſun are ſo great chat they 


exceed all calculation, and in conſequence of this, it is impothble that 


* 


they can receive from him ſo ſtrong a light as they ſeem to have; nor 
any brightneſs ſufficient to make them viſible to us; from whence 
aſtronomers conclude, that they are all ſuns of the ſame nature with 
ours, and have planets in like manner moving round them: fo 
that the univerſe, or whole of God's material creation, is looked 


upon to conſiſt of a "oy number of ſolar ſyſtems reſembling bur, 


each of the planets of which are ſuppoſed to be filled with living 
inhabitants of different ſpecies ; it appearing abſurd to them to think 
that God ſhould create ſo many vaſt bodies to no purpoſe at all. I 
mult be obſerved, however, that the belt teleſcopes can diſcover none 
of the ſuppoſed planets of the fixed ſtars, nor is there any proof 0 


the opinion, except the analogica! reaſoning juſt now mentioned- 
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IN the former ſection we have conſidered! only the true motions of 
LL the celeſtial bodies, without taking any notice of their apparent 
nes. The latter, however, are what we muſt chiefly conſider; as 
aying the greateſt connection with the ſubject of geography, being 
ndeed the only foundation of it. „( ( 
That the reader may be able to form ſome tolerable notion of 
his ſubject, it will be neceſſary to keep in remembrance what was 
aken notice of in the laſt ſection, concerning the annual turning of 
he poles to and from the ſun ; as upon this motion of the Earth de- 
nds the apparent annual motion of the Sun round it. If this is at- 
ended to, it will eaſily be underſtood, that /thoſe parts of the earth 
hich lye directly in the mi 5 two poles, muſt have 
he ſun exactly perpendicuſar above them at the time when the earth 
is in the middle of its courſe, between the two apſides of its orbit. 
as the apparent courle of lie ſun then to.-be- delineated: on the 
arth, or was a line to be drawn through all thoſe places to which 
the ſun is perpendicular at noon, it would form a circle going quite 
round the earth. Aſtronomers and eopra hers ſuppoſe ſuch a cir» 
le as this to have an exiſtence, and by it — the latitude of 
places on the earth. This circle they call the Zquatzor 7 and what- 
ver part of the world has the ſun directly perpendicular to it at the 
time the earth is in the above-mentigned. part of its orbit, is ſaid to 
de directly under the equator, or the line, and to have no latitude, 
ther North or South. As the carth proceeds in its annual courſe 
round the ſun, the perpendicular direction of the ſun towards the 
earth is perpetually changing: For example; if the ſun, at mid-day, . 
is perpendicular to any ſpot of the earth, when the earth is in the 
middle of its orbit, between the two apſides, he will not be exactly 
perpendicular above that place ſome days after ; becauſe the earth 
having moved South, we ſhall ſuppoſe the ſun wilt ſeem to have 
moyed North. ff 17 Baba e 


As the earth proceeds in its courſe Southward, the ſun feems to 
get farther and farther North; becoming perpendicular to places 
conſiderably diſtant from thoſe to which he was ſo at the time firſt 
mentioned and will continue to do ſo, tilbthe earth arrives at the 
Southern extremity of its orbit: then the ſun will ſeem to return 
gradually Southward, becoming perpendicular at mid-day to all the 
places Northward of the equator to which he has already been ſo ; 
and then, as the earth advances Northward, he will ſeem gradually 
to move Southward, until he becomes perpendicular to places con- 
hderably South of the equator. His apparent motion Southward 


in 


* 


5 
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in this manner, continues as long as the earth moves towards . + 7 
Northern apſis of its orbit; and at that time the inhabitants that H che 
near the North pole of the earth ſee the ſun very low in the S 45” 

and have their Winter; which is pretiſely the cafe with the Souther 4b 

inhabitants when the earth is at the Southern apſis. 2 
Was a line to be drawn through all thoſe parts of the world ve 
- which the ſun is directly perpendicular, once or twice through th (Ctr 

year, it would form a circle quite round the earth, cutting the eq hea 

tar- at an angle of 23 t-half degrees. This circle is likewiſe oil "<* 

lineated on the terreſtrial globes; and called the Ecliptic, as being the 

exact repreſentation of the ſun's viſible courſe in the heavens. Ci — 
4 


| wi drawn throngh thoſe points of che ecliptic fartheſt diſtant fro 
the equator mark out the boundaries of the Sun's motion, Southwan 


or Northward, and are cailed Tropics of Cancer and Capricorn; thi 
of Cancer being the boundary of the Sun's courſe Northward, ati 


Capricorn of his journey Southward. =: A 
-- The polar circles are ſuppoſed to be formed by the poles of n 
ecliptic, or the motion of two points go degrees diſtant ſrom th dil 
plane of that circle. They are repreſented on the terreſtrial: globe | 
by circles: drawn at 23-1-half degrees from either pole. The North ©” 
ern is called che Arctiet, becauſe the North pole is near the conſtelE © { 
tion of tbe. bear; the Southern the Antardich, becauſe oppoſite i ** 
the former. And-theſe are the four lefler circles. 1 
Beſides theſe ten circles now deſcribed, which are always dram "ay 
on the globe, there are ſeveral others, which are only ſuppoſed ti the 
be drawn on it. Theſe will be explained as they become neceſſary 5* 
Jeſt the reader ſhould be diſguſted with too many definitions at H 
ſame time, without ſeeing the purpoſe for which they ſerve. Wl - 
The points where the equatdr, or eqquinoctial line and ecliptic cull: 
one another, are called the Eguinoctial Points; and a circle dra 
through theſe points and the poles of the world 1s called the Ey 15 
noctial Colure; as one drawn through the points Where the ecliptic 50 
and tropics touch one another is called the Soſſflitial Colpre ; and c 
cles drawn through the poles of the world, and all parts of it, an 12 
called Meridian, becauſe they ſhew what places of the earth ha; 3 
mid:day at the ſame time. Though theſ: laſt are inpumerable, the , 
are only marked on the globes at every 15 degrees diſtance. 2 
Fs . „ N . an 
HE HORIZON. = 


A ſpefiator landing on the ſurface of the earth can {ee only thu ff f, 
half of the heavens which ſeem to be above him, the other half be 


ing hid by the earth beneath him: now if the apparent plane, of .- 
flat, whichhe ſtands on, was conceived to be extended till it mer th 


Heavens, it would there be honnded, apparently, by a great circke 8 
called the Horizon, which divides the vilible from the inviſible i 0 
1 1 , þ $444 . T 4 , 


miſphere. 
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- nb point of che viſible h:miſphere in the heavens; diredly over 
the :heald-of the ſpectator, is called" tlie Zenith y and the point of the 
inviſible hemiſphere, diametrically oppoſite; is called the Nadir; 1o 
chat the zonich and nadir are tlie ne rhe hovizon; and are each 
go degrees diſtant from it. | 

Great circles paſſing through the zenith 5 nadit eut the- hd- 
riton perpendicularly, aud are called Azimuth Ciriter, or | Fertical 
Clreles ; and may be cohceived to paſs through any point in the 
heavens : On theſe vertical circles are reckoned the attitudes of the 
heavenly objects; that is, the number of. degrees the object is above 
the horizon, counted on, A vertical circle paſſing through the object: 
alſo on theſe vertical circles are reckoned the z#nith diſlances of the 
ſun or lars; that is, how many degrees the object is below the zenith, 
or is diſtant from the zenith: and on thefe azimuth circles is alfo 
reckoned the r an 1 858 below the horizon. 


Circles conceived to be parallel to the horizon, between it and the 
pole, or zenith, are called Paraltels of | Altitude every part of any 
one of thele circles having the ſame altitude, or the tame zenith 
diſtance. 

Every point bn tlie ſurface of the earth (or of any planet) has its 
own horizon, zenith and nadir j and conſequently, while 2 perſon 
is travelling; he is conſtantly changing his horizon and = yeory mo- 
ment of motion mo; W A new zenith. 3 


The Ahab i is) by: mariners, ; ſuppoſed 10 be divided 80 32 . 
parts, Which are called Rhombs, o, Paints of tbe Compaſs ; through 
theſe points vertical circles are ſuppoſed to paſs; thac circle which 
goes through the North and South poles of the world, or points of 
the horizon, is the ſame. with, the meridian z and that which cuts the 
meridi an perpendicu larly, and paſſes through the Eaſt and Weſt points 
of the horizon, is called the Prinie Vertical. The Eaſt, Weſt, North, 
and. South points of the compals are called Cardinal Points. 

Ine horizon is one of the moſt conſiderable circles noted by aſtro- 
niomers,; tor to this circle, which is the only one that really preſents 
felt to aur; ſenſes, many of the celeſtial motions are referred; ſuch 
as the riſing and ſtring of. the heavenhy bodies ; aud thereby; with 
regard to the Jun, the horizon is the termination of day and night; 
tor whey the fun” begins to appear at one ſidc of the horizon, the 
day begins; and when he diſappears towards the oppolite ſide of the 
horizon, the day ends, and the night begins : alſo the heavenly ob- 
5-5, when they begin to appear at the horizon, are faid to be riling ; 
and when they. Deg to dilappear at the horizon, are laid to be lets ; 
ting? ann, un 


The a by i its diarnal rotation from Weſt to Kale carries ihe. 
7 hes horizon of any particular place along with it; fo that che riſing of 
the fan, and [tars on the. Laſtern ſide, and their progreffve increaſe 


4 of alitude till they come. on the meridian, and their decreaſe of al- 
circke tude aſterwar ds till, they fer on the Weſtern fide, ſeem to a ſpecta- 
he tor on che earth as if hümſelf was at reſt in the centre of his hori- 


15 and the bzavens wers roll os ane kim on * ax%' of the "om 
| | rom 
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the laſt age, among whom 


, i M N OD ο ro. 
from Eaſt to Weſt... This apparent motion of the celeſtial ſphere, ot 
(as it is called by ſome)-of the Primum Mobile, is what has been ge. 
nerally received as the real motion of the heavens 2 but was it ſo, the 
ſtars near the equinoctial muſt move at the rate of about ive million 


of miles in a minute of time z which is a motion ſo vaſtly rapid; a 


to ſuſficiently convince the abſurdity of ſuch opinion: however, ti 
uſual, even for aſtronomers, to ſpeak of the diurnal motion of the 
ſun and ſtars, becauſe the phenomena and the calculations relating 
to them are juſt the ſame, whether the earth or the heavens be ſup. 

| - . poſed to have the diurnal rotation. 
ND: Aten MELO Hf Guts 4 1 
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BVA dedrine of the lobe is meant the veprefentarion of the 


& different places and countries on the face of the earth, upon an 
artificial globe, or ball. Though in ſpeaking of the earth, along with 
the other planets, it was ſufficieat to conſider it as a ſpherical or glo 


. bular body, yet it has been diſcovered that this is not its true figure; 


and that che earth, though nearly a ſphere, or ball, is not perfect) 
ſo. This matter occaſioned Ar diſpute between the philoſophers of 

ir Iſaac Newton, and Caſſini, a French 
aſtronomer, were the heads of two different parties, Sit Iſaac de. 


mopſtrated, from:;mechanical principles, that the earth was an oblate 


ſphere, or that ãt was flatted at the poles, or North and South pointy, 


and jutted out, towards the equator; ſo that à line drawn through 


the centre the earth, and paſſing through the poles, which' is call 
ed a diameter, would not be ſo long as à line drawn through the 
ſame centre, and paſſing through the Eaſt and Weſt points. The 


French philoſopher. aſſerted quite che contrary: but the matter was 


put to a trial by the French king in 1736, who ſent out a company 
of philoſophers towards the North pole, and likewiſe: towards the 
equater in order to meaſure a degree, or the three hundred and 
ſixtieth part of a great oirele in theſe different parts; and from their 
report the opinion of Sir Iſaac Newton was confirmed beyond dif 
pute. Since that time, therefore, the earth has always been con- 
ſidered as Moxe flat towards the poles than towards the equator. The 
reaſonſ of this Agure may bel caſily underſtood, if the reader fully 
comprehends what we. formerly obſerved: wich regard to the earth's 
motien i for if we fix a ball-of clay on a ſpindle ànd whirl it round, 


we ſhall find chat it: will jut out or projet. towards the middle, and 


flatte n towards tha poles. Now this is enactly the eaſe with regard 
to our earth, only that its axis, repreſented. by the ſpindle, is ima - 


ginary. But though the earth be not perfectly ſpherical; the differ- 
ene from tliat figure is ſo ſmall, that it may be repreſented by a globe, 


or ball, without any ſenſible errer. - 
R e . * * ; ; 7 6 
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We have already mentioned the diameter of the globe according to 
the beſt obſervations ; ſo that its circumference is 25,038 Engliſh 
miles. This circumference is conceived, for the conveniency of 'mea-' 
ſuring, to be divided into three hundred and ſixty parts or degrees, 
each degree containing ſixty geographical miles, or ſixty-nine Eng- 
liſh. miles and à half. Theſe degrees are in the {ame manner con- 
ceived ta be divided each into fixty minutes. W 4 


Axis and Poles of the Earth. The axis of the earth ig that imagi- 
nary line paſſing do, its centre, on which it is ſuppoſed to turn 
round once in twenty-four hours. The extreme points of this line 
are called the Poles of the Earth ; one in the North, and the other 
in the South, which are exactly under the two points of the heavens 
called the North and South Poles. The knowledge of theſe poles is 


- 


of great uſe to the geographer, in determining the diſtance and ſi- 
tuation of places; for the poles mark, as it Were, the ends of the 
earth, which is divided in the middle by the equator; ſo that the 
nearer one approaches the to poles the — he removes ftom the 
equator; and, contrariwiſe, in removing from the poles you approach 


LES. 
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Circle; of the Globe, Theſe are commonly divided into the greater 
and leſſer. A great circle is that whoſe plane paſſes” through the 
centre of the earth, and divides it into two equal parts or hemiſpheres. 
A lefſer circle is that which, being parallel to a greater, cannot paſs. 
through the centre of the earth, nor divide it into two equal parts. 
The greater circles are fix in number, the lefſer only ee 


Equator. The firſt great circle we ſhall ſpeak of is the equator, 
which we have had occaſion to hint at already. It is called ſometimes 
the Equinoctial, becauſe of the equality of the days and nights when 
the ſun is perpendicular to it; and by navigators it is alſo called the 
Line, becauſe, according to their rude notions, 27 believe it to be 
4 great line drawn upon the ſea from Eaſt to Weſt; dividing the earth 
ato the Northern and Southern hemiſpheres, and which they were 
actually to paſs in failing from the one into the other The poles of 
this circle are the ſame with thoſe of the world. It paſſes through 
the Eaſt and Weſt points of the world, and, as has been already 
mentioned, divides it into the Northern and Southern hemiſpheres, 
It is divided into three hundred and ſixty degrees, the uſe of which 
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will ſoon appear. 


Horizon. This great circle is repreſented by a broad circular. piece 
of wood, encompaſling the globe, and dividing it into the upper and 
lower hemiſpheres. Geographers very property diſtinguiſh the ho- 
rixon into the ſenſible and rational. The firlt may be conceived to be 
made by any great plane on the ſurface of the ſea, which ſeems to 
divide heavens into two hemiſpheres, the. one above, the other 


below the level of the earth. This circle determines the riſing or. 
ſetting of the ſun and'ftars; in any particular *place ; for when they 
begin to appear above the(Eaftern edge, we ſay they riſe; and when 
they go beneath the Weſtern, we far they are ſer, It appears then 


D 2 thay 


every fifteen degrees of the equator. 
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that each place has its own ſenſible horizon. T e other hori 


called the Rational, encompaſles the globe exactly in the middle. Its 
poles (chat is two points in its axis, each ninety degrees diſtant from 
its plane, as thoſe of all circles are 5 are called the Laib and Nadir: 
the firtt exactly above our heads, and the other directly under our 
feet. The broad wooden circle, which repreſents it on che globe, 
has ſeveral circles drawn upon it; of theſe the innermoſt is that ex- 
hibitiug the number of degrees of the twelve ſigns of the zodiac, 
(of which hereafter) wz.-thirty to each ſign. Next to this you have 
the hames of theſe ligns. Next to this tue days of the month, ac- 
cording to. the old Bee. and then according to the new ſtile. . Beſides 
theſe there is a 'cirele.reprefenting the, thirty-two rhumbs, or points 


of the mariner compals, 
n+ &* 11 Þ SEL 4 ITY 
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Meridian. This circle is repreſented by the braſs. ring on which, 


the globe hangs and turns. It is diyided into three hundred and tix- 


ty degrees, and cuts. the equator at right angles; ſo that counting 


from the equator each way to the poles of the world, it contains four 
times ninety "degrees, and divides the earth into the Eaſtern and 
Weltern hemiſpheres, This circle is called the Meridian, becauſe when 
the ſun comes to the South part ot it, it is then meridjes,. or mid-day, 
and then the ſun has its greateſt altitude for that day, which is there - 
fore called its Meridian Altitude. Now as the ſun is never in its me- 
ridian altitude at two places Eaſt or Weſt of one another at the ſame 
time, each of theie places muſt have its own meridian, , There are 
commonly marked on the globe twenty-tour meridians, one through | 


. Puadrant of Altitude. In order to ſupply the place of the com- 
paſſes in this operation, there is commonly a pliant narrow plate ol 
braſs, ſcrewed on the brazeii meridian, Which contains go. cegrees, 


or one guartet of the circumference of the globe, by means of which 


the diſtances and bearings of places are meaſured without the trou- 
ble of firſt extending the compaſſes between them, and then apply ing 
the ſame to the equator. , This plate is called the Qgadrant of Alu- 
tude. 4h 1 5 8 * 48 # 7 | l TY * I ; 


© Haur Circle. This is a ſmall. braſs circle red on the brazen meri- 
dian, divided. into. 24 hours, and having an index, moveable round 
the e 5 e 
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It has been fonnd eaſier to diſtinguiſh places. by the quarters of the 
earth, in which they lay, tban by their, diſtance from any. one. point, 
Thus, after it was. diſcovered that the equator divided the earth in- 
to two parts, called the Northern and kms Hemiſpheres, it was 


eaſy to ſee that all places on the globe might be, diltioguilhed, | ac; 


cording, as they lay on the North or South ide of the equator. Be- 
ſides, atter the tour leſſer circles we have mentioned came to be known, 
it was found that the earth, by means of chem, might be divided in- 


to ſixe portions, and conſequently that the places on its ſur face might 


be EiRinguilhed according as they lay in one or ochet of theſe por- 
14 il, : 5 9 * 0 e . : * 1 ee 4 
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tions, which are called Zones or Belts, from their partaking of breadth == | 
That part of the earth between the. tropics was called by the an- \ 
cients the Torrid, on Burat Zone; hecauſe they conceived, that, be- 

ing continually expoſed. to the perpendicular or direct rays of the . | 
it. was was rendered uninhabitable, and contained nothing but/parch+ 

* ed and ſandy deſarts. This notion, however, has long lince. been 

. refuted, It is found, that the long nights, great dews, regular rains , 


, and breezes, which prevail almoſt throughout the torrid zone, render 
2 the cartls not only habitable, but ſo fruit ful, that in many places they 
& have two-baryelts in à year; all ſorts of ſpices and drugs are almoit, 
$, iolely produced there; aud it; furniſhes, more perfect metals, precious 
$ aones, and pearls, than all the reſt of the earth together. In ſhorty 
the countries of Africa, Aſia, and America, which lye under this 


20ne, are in all reſpects the molt fertile and luxuriant upon earch. 
The two temperate 20 es are comprued between the tropics and 

polar circles. They are called tewperate,, becauſe meeting the rays - 

— of the ſun obliquely, they enjoy a moderate degree of heat. Ehe two. 

8 ſrigid zones lye between the polar circles and tue poles, or rather are 

r inclofed within the polar circles. They are called the Frigid or 

d Frozen, hecauſe molt part of the year it is extremely cold there, and 

n every thing is frozen {o long as the ſun is under the horizon, or but | 

7 a little above it. However, theſe zones ate not quite uninhabicable, 2 

2a, 

N 

ic 

re 
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though much leſs fit for living in than the torrid zone. F 
None of all theſe zones is thoroughly diſcovered by the Europeans. 
Little is known to us of the Southern temperate zone, and though 
ſome iſlands and ſea-coafts in the Northern frigid zone have come to 
our knowledge, we have none at all of the Southern frigid zone. The 


Northern temperate aud torrid zones are thoie we are beſt acquaiut- 4 


ed with, h8 £261 y-1! 
Ns, os WF © Sas 7 Pon <43 a7 Ls vita nh 41431 er Lon rt, 
ol Climates. But the diviſions of the earth into hemiſpheres and zones, 
— though it may be of advantage in leiting us know in what quarter of 
h the carth any place yes, is not ſufficiently-minute for giving us a no- 
u- tion of the diitances between one place and another, Ichis, how- 
'g ever, is ſtill, more neceſſary; becauſe it is of more importance to 
115 mankind, to know the ſituation of places, with regard to one ano- 


ther, than with regard to the earth itſelf. The firſt Rep taken for 

: determining this matter, ;was to divide the- earth into, what is called 
TH Climates. It was obſerved that: the day was always twelvg hours 

ad long on the equator,. and that: the longeit .day- increaſed in propor- 

| tion as was advanced North or South on either fide of it. The an- 

cients; therefore determined: how far any place was North or South 

he Jof the equator, or what is called the Latitude of the place, from the 
nt. greateſt length of the day at that place. This made them concrive 


n- a nu:nber of circles parallel to the equator, which bounded the length 
Fas of, the. day at different tiftarſces from the equator- Aud as they 
AC; called the flee contained between theſe cireles Climates, becauſe 
es they declined from the equator-towargs:the pole, ſo the circles them- 
vn, ſelves may be called Climatical Parallels. This therefore was a new 
in diyiſion ob the earth. more thiaute than that of zones, and ſtill con- 


ut tinues an uſe, though, as we ſbalb ſhew the deſign which ficſti intro · 
or- duced t, it may. be better anſwete d iu another ay. Thete are zo cli- 
11939 4 V a 5 mates 
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mates between the equator and either pole. In the firſt twenty · ſour 
the days increaſe by half hours, but in the remaining fix, between 
the polar eirele and the poles, the days increaſe by montbs. 
be diſtance of places from the equator, or What is called ther 
Latitude, is eaſily meaſured on the globe, by means of the meri 
dian above deſcribed. For we have only to bring the place, who 
latitude we would know, to the meridian where the degrees of l. 
titude is marked, and it will be exactly over the place. Now this u 
the manner alluded to by which the diſtance of places from thy 
equator is moſt properly diſtinguiſhed ; but it could not be adopted 


until the figure and circumference of the earth were known, after 


which it was eaſy to determine the number of miles in each 360th 
part or degree of this circumference, and conſequently know the ln. 


titude of places. As latitude is reckoned from the equator towards 


the poles, it is either Northern or Southern, and the nearer the pole 
the greater the latitude ; and no place can have more than 90 de. 


3 grees of latitude, becauſe the poles where they terminate are at that 


ſtance from the equator. eee ee 


| Parallels of Latitude. 3 every degree of latitude, or more 
properly through every particular place on the earth, aphers 
ſuppoſe a circle to be drawn, which they call a Parallel of Latitude 
The interſeQion of this circle with the meridian of any place ſhew 
' © Longitude.” The longitude of a place is its fituation with regard 
to its meridian, and eonſequently reckoned towards the Eaſt or Welt; 
in reckoning the longitude there is no particular ſpot from which w: 
ought to ſet ont preferably to another, but for the advantage of 4 
h ral rule, the meridian of Ferro, the moſt Weſterly of 8 
ſlands, was conſidered as the firſt meridian in moſt of the globes and 
maps, and the longitude of places was reckoned to be ſo many degree 
Eaſt or Weſt of the meridian of Ferro. Theſe degrees are marked oi 
the equator. No place can have more than 180 degrees of longitude 
| becauſe the circumference of the globe being 360 degrees, no place 
can be moved from another above half that diſtance z but many fc 
reign geographers very improperly reckon the longitude quite round 
the globe. The degrees of longitude are not equal like thoſe of l. 
titude, but diminiſh in proportion as the meridians incline, or their 
diſtance contracts, in approaching the pole. Hence in 60 degrees d 
latitude, a degree of longitude: is but half the quantity of a de 
on the equator, and ſo of the reſt. The number of miles cohtained 
in a degree of longitude, in each parallel of latitude," are ſet down 
in the following table. 10 ESRI PD 


"Longitude and Latitude found. To find the longitude and latitude 
of any place, therefore, we need only bring that place to the brazen 
meridian, and we ſhall aud the degree of longitude marked on the 
equator, and the degree of latitude on the meridian. So that to find 
the difference between the latitude or longitude” of two places, 
have only to compare the degrees of either, thus found, with ont 
dnother, and the reduction of -theſe degrees iato miles; 9 
* rin} 
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ſour ing chat every degree of longitude at the equator, and every de- 
veen jon latitude all over the globe, is equal to 60 geographic miles, 

| or 694 Engliſh, we ſhall be able exactly to determine the diſtance be- 
ther WY tween any places on the globe, © OD 

hok Diflance of Places Meaſured. The diſtance of places which lye in an 
f Is BE 3 i. e. neither directly South, North, Eaſt, or Weſt, 
is u from one another, may be meaſured in a readier way, by extending 
the the compaſſes from the one to the other, and then applying them to 
pted i the equator. i 5 1 er 
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SY OF THE RIGHT: pOSLIT TON. 


That poſition of the ſphere where the e is perpendicular 
the horizon is called the Right Poſition. — 

1. Here both poles are in the horizon. ee 

2. Alf tlie ſtars do riſe and ſe t. 

7 All the nocturnal arches are equal to their diurnal; and then 
fo there is a perpetual equality of days and nights. - 

4 The twilight i is. here. lhortelt ; becauſe the vg, aſcends and de. 

"EY right to the horizon. 


II. OF THE: OBLIQUE POSITION, 


Ia poſitiun of the ſphere where the e is oblique to dh 
horizon! is called the Ohligue Poſtion. 
r. Here, when the fun i is in the equator, ir-makes the days and 
nights every where equal. 
2. The greater the elevation of the pole is, the longer 5 Sum. 
mer days are, and the ſhorter the Winter days: fo that under tix 
circles, at the time of the ſolſtices, it is all day, or all night. 
3. The twilight is fo much the longer as the pole is higher: fh 
that in Aekuden of about 60 degrees, when it; is near tlie Surhmet 
olſlice, the twilight is ſufficient to read by at midnight. © | * 


UI. OF THE PARALLEL POSITION, . 


„That poſition of the ſobert where the equator is pofayiel to thi 
orizon is called the Parallel Poſition. 
1. Here the poles of the equator are in the zenith and nadire 
f 2. The ſtars and planets, in tlieir diurnal motion, deſcr the circum: 
E parallel to the horn. 
4 3. The ſun is half a- year above, and half a-year under the hotl 
20n ; for the horizon biſſects the ee ptic. 
| 4- Here the ſame hemiſphere of fixed-ſtars-is always above the ho. 
Tizon, and fo is each planet during half its period; vis. Saturn about 
14 years, Jupiter 6, Mars i, 188 124 of a- year, and Mevouy 
,2-Gth of a-year. - 
Baut the polar inhabitants (if any), are not idee all rhe time 
of the ſun's abſence ; ſor the moon, while br ighuelty: vix. from the 
firſt quarter to the lad, Ades tot fer.” £> 
b And the twilight laſts while the ſun has leſs than: 18 ances de. 
clination; ſo that thoſe under the North pole are without twilight 
only from the middle of. November till the end of January; and un- 
der the South pole there is an abſence of twilight n the middle 
of May to the end of July. 
Alſo, becanſe of the reſraction in ſoch denſe air, the ſun appears 
- Fooner, and goes off later, by ſeveral days, than e it would; 
as has been found by experience, 


oF: THE NATURAL DIVISION OF HE 
| TERRAQUEOUS GLOBE, £1 


By this natural diviſian is meant the parts into which the fur: 
iy of the earth is divided by the — of land and water 


The 


INTRODUCTION 3t 


* The ſuperficies, or ſurface of the Ferraqueous Globe, has nea 
TE three parts in four covered by the waters and n. more can 
the other fourth part is land. 


Geographers generally reckon four Continents, © or very * por- 
tions of land, each containing many countries; namely, Europe, 
Aſia, Africa, and America; and alſo the continents near the Poles: 
That about the North Pole js called the Terra Artica; and that about 
the South Pole is called the Terra Antartica. 

From what is yet known of theſe polar continents, they appear 
to have very few mhabitants, neither are the lands parcelled out in- 
to different kingdoms and ſtates, like to the above · named four con- 
tinents: Beſides theſe continents, there are, in the neighbourhood 
of each of them, ſeveral pieces of land quite ſurrounded by the ſea, 
which ate called Jfands. 

The continents of Europe, Aſia, and Africa, are contiguous in 
ſome parts, and lye moſtly in the Northern Hemiſphere; and 0 
does the greatelt part of America; which is therefore called Nortþ 
America, and ſtretches. very near to the North Pole; but this is not 
yet determined, becauſe the. diſſiculties of approaching the Pole, on 
account of the intenſe cold, have not hitherto been en 
The other part, called South America, lyes chiefly in the Southern 
Hemiſphere : Theſe two parts of America are joined ether by a 
narrow piece of land called an Ifthmus, and is called the Iſthmus of 
Darien : Aſa and Afriea do alſo join together by fuch a narrow 
peck of Jand, called the Iſthmus of Suez. | 


As the waters ſeparate the continents, ſo the continents fepaiith 
the waters, and thereby form five very large collections of waters 
called Oceans ; namely, the Northern Ocean, the Pacific Ocean, the 
Southern Ocean, the Indian Ocean, and the Atlantic Ocean. b, x 

The Northern Ocean flows along the coaſts of the Artic rontinent, 
and the Northern parts of Europe, Aſia, and America. 

The Pacific Ocean, which is larger than all the other oceans put 
together, wafes the Weſtern and North-Weſt ſnores of America; and 
the Eaſtern and North-Eaftern ſhores of Aſia: It extends Eaſt and 
Weſt about 10,000 miles, and North and South about 11,000 miles. 

The Southern Ocean lyes to the Southward of America and Afri- 

ea; it joins" the Pacific Ocean to the Southward, and ſkirts ſome © 
parts of the Antartie continent; Its extent is not khown. 

The Indian Ocean lyes chiefly to the Jouth of Aſia, but extends 
tothe Pacific Ocean on the Eaſt, and to parts of the Southern or 
Antartic continent: It extends about 4000 miles Eaſt and Weſt, and 
between 7 244 8000 miles North and ok. 
| The Atlautic Ocean lyes chiefly between America tothe Weſt, and 
Pen Europe and Africa on the Eaft, and joins on to the Indian and Sou- 
would ; BY chern Oceans: Its extent from North to South is about 6000 miles, 

| and from Eaſt to Weſt between 3 and 4000 miles; the Northern part 
HE W's uſually called the Weſtern, Ocean, as lying to the Weſtward of Eu- 


rope. 6 
Me fur It muſt not be imagined that theſe oceans are diſtin& parts bound- 
| water: ed by land, for all of them do make one great connected maſs af 
——_ e a E Water x 
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water; but are named as above, from their ſituation with reſpe@ ia 
the continents: Neither are the extents above - mentioned to be un, 


dierſtood otherwiſe than on a mean; the extents being in ſome places 


more, and in other places leſs, than the number of miles aſſigned to 


* 
4 


* 


the reſpeCtive oceans. 


: 5 Theſe obeans alſo, .on the parts contiguous to the land, have very 


ürregular boundaries j ſome very large parts extending between the 


continents, or within a continent, are called Scat: Other parts, of 4 
leſſer ſize, flowing within ſome large hollow part of the land, are 
called Bays or Gulphs ; if the pallage from the ocean or ſea into the 

ulph is a narrow channel, the paſſage is called a Strait or Streight, 
here are in ſome of the continents very large pieces of water, cal. 
led Later, which do not appear to have apy connection with the 


* 


oceans or ſeas. 

A part of land which is almoſt encompaſſed by water is called 
a Peninſula, and the narrow neck by which the Peninſula is joined 
to the other land is called an-//bmus : A mountain extending into 
the ſea is called a Promontory, and that part of a Promontory molt 


, - 


extended into the ſea is called a Cape, or Heddland. 


| Of the TERRESTRIAL GLoBE and Mars. 


It has been cuſtomary for Geographers to repreſent on a ſphere or 
globe the natural and political diviſions of the ſurface of the earth; 
whereon are diſtingutſhed the continents and iſlands, the oceans, ſeas, 

Iphs, lakes, &c. And the continents are divided into the ſeveral 

Z 8 and ſtates which at that time are exiſting ; for by the fre- 
quent quarrels among nations the boundaries of countries are alter- 
ed, and therefore the political diviſion at one time does not always 
agree with that of another time: But it thould be obſerved, that, 
on the largeſt globes that are made, the ſize of the ſeveral countries 


cannot be expreſſed large enough for to ſhew all the parts diſtinctiy; 


and therefore the repreſentations of the continents, and the ſeveral 
Kingdoms they contain, and alſo of particular kingdoms, and of the 
ſeveral parts of them, are drawn on large ſheets of paper, which are 
called Maps; and in theſe, maps all the particulars of the coaſts, 
iſlands, bays, rivers, mountains, and towns, may be ſo. diſtindly 
expreſſed, as to furniſh competent ideas of cyen the ſmall parts re- 
preſented. „ 1 | 
When a learner takes a Terreſtrial Globe in his hand, which i 
here ſuppoſed, he ſhould firſt look for the ſeveral continents hy their 
names, and draw his finger round the out- line or boundary of each, 
which he may do by the help of the general tables in this Grammar, 
prefixed to the account of each continent; and this he ſhould do fo 
aften, till he can lay his hand on any continent from its figure only, 
without looking for the name: He ſhould then do the ſame by the 
oceans, ſo that, knowing well the ſituation of all the great parts, he 
will not afterwards be at a loſs in looking for the ſmall parts : The 


gert thing ſhould be to find the kingdoms and ſtates of each conti. 


nent; 


* 


nent; and on theſe he ſhould fo long practiſe himſelf, as to be able 
to lay his finger on any country, ſea, or great. iſland, belonging to 
either continent, without ſeeking the name, but only from the figure, 
or from the poſitĩon of it, with reſpect to any great part: And when 
he finds himſelf able to do this readily, which may be attained in a 
few days, he may then proceed to ſ{eek the places of the principal 
mountains, rivers, and towns. | ns : 

With this ready acquaintance with the capital parts on the globe, 
he may proceed to the maps of particular parts, where he will be 
able to find more particularly ſuch places as he reads of in hiſtory, 


br news-papers ; and be able to follow a traveller through all the 


places he mentions in the courſe of his journey; or to ſee the track 
purſued by an army in its march from place to place; | 


There is generally marked on Terreſtrial Globes che track which 
one of the du,, eee has Tailed, during the courſe of his 
voyage out and home. That of Lord Anson is commonly laid down 
on the modern globes; a learner thould trace, or run over this track 
with his finger frequently, which will furnith him with the notions of 
what ſeas are to be ſailed over, in paſſing from one continent to ano- 
ther; and alſo what countries, coaſts, or iflands, are paſſed by in voy; 
ages made from one place to another. 

When a learner has made himſelf maſter of the preceding parti- 
culars, he may proceed to the ſolution of Problems, which are ufual- 
ly given to ſhew the uſe of the globe, as they furniſh many particu- 
Jars requiſite to be well-known by thoſe who defire to be competently 


- o 


killed in Geography. 


een 


GEOGRAPHICAL PROBLEMS- 
PERFORMED BY THE GLOBE. 
PROBLEM I 


The dianteter of an artificial globe being given, to find its ſurface in 
quare, and its ſolidity in cubic meaſure. © gf 67 


M ULTIPELY: the diameter by the eircumference, which is a 
great circle dividing the globe into two equal parts, and 
the product will give the firſt; Then multiply the ſaid product by 
one fixth of the diameter, and the product of that will give the 
ſecond. After the ſame manner we may find the ſurface and ſoli- 
dity of the natural globe, as alſo the whole body of the Atmo- 


ſphere ſurrounding the ſame, provided it be always and every where 


of the ſame height ; ſor having found the perpendicular. height 


hereof, by that common experiment of the aſcent of Mercury at 


he foot and top of a mountain, double the ſaid height, and add 


Ee to the diameter of the cath then multiply the whole, a. 


a new 
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2 new diameter by its proper circumference, and ſrom the produg 
ſubtract the ſolidity of che earth, it will leave that of the atmoſphere 


P ROB LEM II. 
| Given any place on the Cable: 
Required its Latitude and Longitude. 


_ Solution. Fern the Globe about its axis till the propoſed place i 


brought under the braſs Meridian, on that part where the degrees 
are numbered from the Equator towards the Pole. | 


Then the degrees on the braſs Meridian, over the place, will ſhey 
the Latitude required. | | | 


And it is to be reckoned as North, or South Latitude, according 
as the place is found on the North or South fide of the Equator, 
And by turning the Globe about, all the places which paſs under 
this degree of the Meridian, will have the ſame Latitude. 

_ * Allo, the place being brought to the Meridian again, the degree 


on the Equator, cut by the edge of the Meridian, will give the 


Longitude of that place. © . 
And all the place under the braſs Meridian will have the ſame 
Longitudde. N e x = 
When the degrees of Longitude are numbered quite round the 


Equator from the Meridian, where Longitude begins, to 360 de. 


grees ; the Longitude is uſually named fo many degrees Eaſt; but 
it above 180, that number taken out of 360 will give the Long. 

Thus. The Northermoſt point of the continent of Europe, cal. 
led the North Cape, will be found in the Catitude of about 714 de- 
pes North, and about 2064 Eaſt Longitude from the Meridian of 
London. | "WD 1 

Alſo. The Southermoſt 12 of the continent of America, call. 
e& Cape Horn, is in South Latitude about 55 3. 4th degrees nearly; 


and in Longitude about 66 degrees Welt from London. 


Hence. The reverſe. of this Problem is caſy, namely, to finda 
place upon the Globe which ſhall have a given Latitude and Lon 
gitude: Suppoſe 36? 1-4th N. and 5 W. | 

For. Seek the given oy of Longitude, 5 Weſt on the E. 
quator, and bring it to the Meridian: on which count the given de. 


grees of Latitude, 36% 4-4rh N; and under this Latitude will be th: 
Place required, which will be found to be Gibraltar. | 


r R O. KE M In. 
Given the time of the year; f 2 ; 3 
Required the Sun's place in the Eeliptio, and bit declination. 


Soluen. Seek the time given in the circle of months on the Ho 


ark and right againſt it, in the circle of the figns, is the Sun's 

neesr i 551 8 OTE | | 

12 The 1oth of March ſtands againſt the 2oth degree d 
iſces. ' ; . 


Then Piſces being ſought on the Globe, on that part of the L. 


cliptic which lyes on the South fide of the Equator, and the 200 
1 . | degree 


/ 


the 


odud 
there 


e Ho 

Sun's 
ree d 
the E. 
4 20¹ 


degree 
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degree brought to the Meridian, will ſtand under the 4th on 
a South fide of the Equator, * ſo much is the Sun's = | 
ba that days | 


$2 A WW wn Sees 


| Gen any place on the Globe, and the nah Sel arte . 
To reftify the Globe for that place and tine. 


Solution, Find the Latitude of the place by Prob. I; ; over lieb 
fix the quadrant of Altitude ; and the Globe is recti d for the Ze- 
nith, 

Raiſe or lower the role, by moving the Mads in its notches, 
till the number, of d. ees of Latitude, counted from the pole on 
the Meridian, is cut by the upper furface of the ane And 
this is tactiſying for the E 7 
Find the Sun's place in the Eeliptic by Prob. II.; bing it to the 
Meridian, and ſet the index of the 3 to che upper xis, and 
the Globe is redify'd for Neon. | 

Here the Horizon of the Globe repreſents the Horizon of the 
place; and the elevation of che Pole above the Horizon is equal to 


the Latitude of the place. r 
ALE RY E N V. 
Given tes Aer on the Globe. 


Required their diſlance from one nue And on what paint of the 
„ er bears Fram the other. Suppoſe Londen and 
Jeruſalem 

Solution, Neat the Globe for the Latitude and Zenith of one 
of the places, as for London, by Prob. HI. | 

Keep the Globe in this poſition, and move the quadrant abour 
till its edge cuts the other place, as Jeruſalem z count the number of 
degrees on the quadrant between the two places, and they way 
thew their diſtance in degrees, viz. $2® f. ; 

Theſe degrees multiplied by 60, give 1950 for the diſtance in 
Geographical miles: Or the degrees multiplied by 70, give 2275. 
the diſtance. in Engliſh miles nearly. 

Allo the quadrant lying over London and Jeruſalem, its edge wilt 
cut the Horizon againſt the joth degree nearly of the compaſs z or 


«A 70 degrees Eaſt, which is the bearing of Jeruſalem from Lon- 


ele All che places over which the edge of the quadrant paſſes, 
will have the fame poſition from London as Feruſalem, its edge wilt 

And in like manner may the bearing and diſtance of any two 
places, not excecding 90 degrees of diſtance, be found. - * 

Hence it is eaſy to find all the aces that are at a 1 A 
from a given place. 


Thus. To find all the places that ar 2375 bean mike 4. 
tance from London. | 


| Solution, Divide the civen diſtance 2275 miles 5 79, 48 32% 
degrees 


. 22 n * 2 __ iS 
. 7 r — 
3 


places under the Meridian will have their noon when it is three of the 


and ſome of the Caribbean iſlands. | 


„ n n O D n nN 
degrees; let the quadrant be ſcrewed over London, when broqiñ Ar 


under the Meridian: Then the quadrant being moved round, whit poſed 
_ the Globe is kept ſteady, will ſhew all the places that are 324 degree T! 


diſtant from London; theſe are, part of Barbary, Negroland, Bildd un 


gerid, part of Egypt, Iſthmus of Suez in Afriea ; alſd Jeruſalem, par Fo 


of Syria, Derbent on the Caſpian Sea, Aſtracan, part of Siberiy 
Streights of Waygates, Nova Zembla, in Aſia ; and James's Id er! 


Streights of Bell-Iſle, Pres of the AN coalt of 8 1 


North America. ö "A, 


The diſtance of places 2 90? NY be found by WR Tn wo 
points of a pair of compaſſes to the two places, and applying that ex I 
tent to the equator; for the number of degrees between the two point their 
will be the diſtance. _ | 
If the Globe was rectified for Jeruſalem, and the quadrant laid e fe 


ver Jeruſalem and London, the diſtance would be the fame, but the 


quadrant will cut the N. W. point of the Horizon, or N. 45? Well hou! 


Which ſhews the bearing of London from Jeruſalem. 


But the bearing 0 of two places from one atiother ſhould be on op- the | 
poſite rhombs or points of the compaſs. 7 thre 
Therefore, this ſolution, inſtead of giving the bearing, gives the al; 


. angle of poſition, which is the angle made by the Meridian of one 


place, and a great circle paſling thro? both _ * every an 


* not a circle of the globe. N Los 
| 2 5 al 

| PROBLEM WWC?/«˖ʒ TE =» 
Given. a FR. en the globe. and hour of the day, | An 


Required all thoſe placei which, have hoon at that hour. 
Suppoſe when it is 3 o'clock afternoon at London. cp 


 Solatiint, Bring the given place, London, to the Meridian, and ſe 
the hour index to the given hour, 3 afternoon. + 
Turn the Globe till the index points at X11 at toon; Then all the 


KK wad P% 


clock aftetnoon at London. 
Theſe places will be in ſome parts of North and Bonk Ainericy 


And, on the contfary, when it is neon at one place, 1 Bae ; 
to find what hour it is at any other propoſed place; Juppeje at Bombay, « 
the Malabat coaſt in the Eaft Indies. 

Here London being brought to the Meridian, and the index ſet to 
xi at noon ; then the Globe turned round till Bombay comes under 
the Meridian, the index will Po at 4 3- -fouprh hours * — when 
it is noon at London. 

Alſo, when it is noon at a given lacs, Suppoſe Barka to find what 
time it will be at another place, ſuppoſe London. 

Now Barbadoes being brought to the Meridfan, and the index ſe 
to X11 at noon; then the Globe turned round till London comes to 
the Meridian, the index will point to 4 of the clock in the afternoon, 
n Barbadoes. 
An 


r Doe IT 
And hence it will be very eaſy to find what hour it is in any pro- 

oled place, at any given hour in another given place. 4 

Thus: When it is 10 o'clock in the forenoon at Mexico, it will be 


found to be 3 quarters after 4 in the afternoon at Paris. 
For Mexico being brought. to the Meridian, and the hour-index ſet 


uph 
Whik 
Frey 
1dul 


ba: o x in the forenoon; then turning the Globe till Paris comes to the 
d; in 


Again: London being brought to the Meridian, and the index ſet 
0 x14, move the Globe till Naples comes to the Meridian, and the - 
index will point. to 1 o'clock, Naples being 15 degrees to the Eaftward 

London; and all places lying ig degrees Eaſt of London have 
their noon-day an hour earlier. Continue to turn the Globe 15 de- 


g thi 


IT ex. 


oi grees further, and Peterſburg, Conſtantinople, and Grand Cairo, will | 
id „e found under the Meridian, or near to it; conſequently the index 
it the vill point to 2 o*clock, theſe three cities having mid-day about two 


Wel, ours before London. If the Globe is turned another 15 degrees, the 
index will point to the hour of three; for all places lying then under 
n op. >< brazen Meridian, being 45 degrees Eaſt of London, have the ſun 
three hours earlier; and thus for every 15 degrees the Globe is fo 
s the turned, fo many hours ſooner. will the ſun be on the Meridian of pla- 
one ces in fuch Longitude. On the contrary, if it was required what hour 
homy Wt is at any place 15 degrees Weſt of London, rectify the Globe for 
| London, as before, and, having ſet the index at xu, turn the Globe 
till that place comes under the brazen Meridian, ,and the index will 
point to the hour of eleven, becauſe all ſuch places as lye 15 degrees 
Weſt of London have their noon one hour after, as at the Madeiras ; 
And in like manner for other places Weſt of London. 


oo 
nd ſet 3 > 1 

Given the hour of any day in the year at a given place, 
unde Required the place nwhere the Sun is vertical at that time. 


of the Let the given time be at a quarter after 7 clock in the forencon at 


erica, % n | 
WY Solution. Find the ſun's place in the Ecliptic on the given day, 

he 1oth of May, by Prob. II. which gives 20 degrees in Taurus; 
ring that place to the Meridian, mark the degrees over it, viz. 1 
(recs, and this will be the Sun's declination on that day. 

ring London to the Meridian, and ſet the index to 7 1-fourth 
urs forenoon. | | | 
Turn the Globe till the index points to x11 at noon; then the place 
under the ſaid marked degree has the Sun in the Zenith at that time; 
hich is Dabul on the Malabar coaſt in the Eaſt Indies. x 
Then by turning the Globe quite round, all the places which paſs 


ndon - 
ay, of 


ſet to 
under 
when 


4 what 


oder the 19th degree marked on the Meridian, will have the Sun ver- 
lex ſet ical to them on that day ; which will be in India, within and with- 
mes to Wit the Ganges, Bay of Tonquin, North part of the iſland of Manil- 
noon, ., one of the Marian ifles, part of Mexico, Jamaica, Iſland of Ante- 
F ro, acroſs the continent of Africa, Red Sea, and Arabia Feli. 


And 


„ INTRODUCTION. 


S3 os that every place in the Torrid Zone will have the Sun in the 
Tenith, when his declination is equal to the latitude of thoſe places 


| - go 

* 154 * Jon 
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© Given a place in the Torrid Zone, Ne 
Required on what days will the Sun be vertical to that place, 


5 8 Suppoſe at Cape Comorin, in the Eaft Indies; and Potoſi, in Per, hol 


Solution. | Note the latitude of the given place on the Meridian 
Turn the Globe, and mark what parts of the Ecliptic paſs under 
the latitude marked on the Meridian. Seek for thoſe parts of thi. 
IF Ecliptic in the circles of ſigns on the Horizon; and the days of H 
ws months will be found with thoſe parts of the Ecliptic. | 
Ait Tus Cape Comorin is in 8 North latitude; and 20 degrees d | 

bt: Aries, and 10 degrees of Virgo, paſs under that latitude on thei 
Meridian. Then 20% of Aries, and 10 degsees of Virgo, being 
. fought among the ſigns on the Horizon, they will be ers Rand 
againſt the gth of April, and the 2d of September. 2 
| ain. Potoſi is in 20 degrees of South latitude ; under which 
will paſs 29 degrees of Scorpio, and 3 degrees of Aquarius: And 
140 theſe found on the Horizon give the 19th of November and the ; 
_ of January; ſo on the gth' of April and 2d of September the Su 
_ . will be vertical to Cape Comorin, and will be alſo vertical to Pot 
on the 19th of November and on the 3d of January. _ 


——_— yp e 
Given the Sun's greateſt declination. | 


: ky * 


Required 2he lengths of the longeſt days and nights in all the para 
lels of latitude on the Globe at one view. | | 


= Solution. Bring the Sun's place in the tropic of Cancer to th 
5 Meridian, and rectify. the Globe for 235 degrees of latitude. Ob 
ſerve the points where any propoſed parallel of latitude cuts the Ho 
riaon, and the Meridian, or hour-circle, croſſing in thoſe points, tha 
parallel of latitude. 3 r 
: Then the number of Meridians or hour-circles, above the Hori 
zon, between thoſe points, will ſhew the length of the longeſt day i 
that latitude. - | et) 
Thus. At the Equator, 12 Meridians are above the Horizon, 
ſhewing the days and nights are each 12 hours. ee N 
In the parallel of 10 degrees of latitude there are between 12 ant 
13 ſpaces between the Meridians above the Horizon, ſhewing ht 
; length of the days in that latitude to be between 12 and 13 hours; f 
14 in latitude of 20 degrees the days are between 13 and 14 hqurs long 
In latitude of 30 degrees there are 14 of ſach meridional ſpacti 
above the Horizon, ſhewing the days to be 14 hours long. 
In latitude 40 degrees the days are between 14 and 15 hours long 
In latitude of 50 degrees. the days are ſomewhat above 16 hours 
In latitude of 60 degrees about 18 hours long. 


they 


Nees. 
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In latitude of 66 1-half degrees, and all above, none of the places 
go below the horizon, and therefore the day is 24 or more hours 
Jong, and no night. . | 

In theſe reſpective latitudes, the lengths of the days taken out of 
24 hours leave N A of the nights. 

Theſe lengths of nights become the lengths of the, days in the 
Northern hemiſphere, when the ſin is in the tropic of Capricorn. 

What is ſail of Northern latitudes, when the ſun is in Cancer, 
holds alſo of Seuthern latitudes, when the ſan is in Capricorn. 


The above ſolution, although it ſhews at one view a comparative length | 
of the longeſt days in different latitudes, yet a more accurate ſolution for 


any particular place may be found. 


Thus. Rectify the globe for the latitude. (Prob. III.) 6 

Bring the ſolſtitial point of that hemiſphere, wherein the place 
is, to the Eaſtern part of the horizon; and ſet the hour - index to 
u. Turn the globe till tlie ſolſtitial point comes to the Weſtern 
part of the horizon; and the hours paſt over by the index ſhew the 
length of the longeſt day in that place. | | f | 
Thoſe hours taken out of 24 hours, the remainder fliews the length 
of the night. Ne. F o 
Thus. The longeſt day at London will be found to be about 16 
hours and a half, and conſequently the ſhorteſt night will be about 
7 hours and a half. wat | 


PROBLEM X. 
Given the latitude of the place, and day of the month, 


Required the length of the day and night, and the time of the Sun's 
riſing and ſetting. 1 | 

$lution. Rectify the globe ſor the given latitude. + ug III.) 

Find the ſun's place, and bring it to the Eaſt fide of the horizon, 
and ſet the hour · index to x11 at npon; then turn the globe from 
Eaſt to Weſt, until the ſun's place touch the Weſt ſide of the hori- 
zon, and the hours paſſed over by the index will ſhew the number of 
hours the day is long. | | | 

Thus. If the hour-index points to 4 in the morning, which is 4 
hours beyond the lower x11, then te the days 16 hours long. 5 

Again, bring the ſun's place to the brazen meridian, ſetting the 
Index at the upper xi, and turn the globe from Welt to Eaſt, till 
it touch the Eaſt fide of the horizon, and then ſee at what hour the 
index points, for that is the hour the ſan riſes at. | 

Alſo, turn the globe from Eaſt to Weſt, till the ſun's place 
ouckes the Weſt, ſide of the horizon, and the index will point at 
he hour the ſun ſets at; 

It may be obſerved, that the time of ſun-rifing, taken out of 12 
hours, will give the time of ſun-ſerting. - | 

The time of ſetting being doubled, gives the length of the day; 
2 the time of riſing being doubled, will give the length of the 
night. | 7 


F. - | 5 
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the funt is deſcended 18 degrees below the horizon, but near the: 


the further diſtant any place is from the equator, the more oblique 
ly the ſun ſets in ſuch place, and conſequently ſo much longer the 
twilight continues. | 


month throughout the year. 


will give the climate require 


PROBLEM XI. 


da Giren the latitude of the place, and doy of the month, 


Required the time when the twilight begins and ends. | 5 
Solution. Rectify the globe for the latitude and zenith. (Pr. In 


5 Bring the ſan's place in the ecliptic to the meridian, and ſet thi 


index to #11 at noon, Mark the point of the ecliptic direQly oppo. © 


« ſite to the ſun's" place; for when the ſun's place is 18 degrees be 


low the horizon, his oppoſite place will be 18 degrees above the ho. Wi 1 


rizon. Fe „ bs n 
Turn the globe, and at the ſame time move the quadrant, till hl © 


degrees on the quadrant ſtand over the ſaid marked point of the ert 
liptic, then will the hour-index ſne w the beginning amd the end of U 
twilight. n 

That is, the time of beginning in the morning, when the ſil 
points on the quadrant and ecliptic meet in the Weſtern hemiſphere; 
or the time of ending in the evening, when the ſaid points meet it 


dhe Eaſtern hemiſphere, 


The twilight begins in the morning, when the ſun approache 
within 18 degrees of our horizon; and ends in the evening, wha 


quator, the ſun ſetting perpendicularly, it will deſcent 18 degres 
below the horizon, in about an hour after ſun-ſet, when dark night 
commences in thoſe latitudes ; whereas in higher latitudes, as in 54 
degrees of North latitude, the ſun ſets fo obliquely in winter, that i 
3s near two hours after ſun · et before dark night commences; fit 


Art London, when the fun's declination North is greater tha 
20 1-half degrees, there is no total darkneſs, but only twilight 
which happens from the 26th of May to the 18th of July, near} 
two months. , | 3 be So 
Under the North pole the twilight ceaſes, when the ſun's declins 
tion is greater than 18.degrees South, which is from the 14th of No 
vember till the 2gth'of January; ſo that notwithſtanding the ſun i 
abſent from that part of the world for half a year together, yet tou 
darkneſs. does not continue above 1x weeks; and beſides, the moot 


ts above the horizon at the poles, for a whole fortnight of ever 


235 P R 0 J. I. E M XII. . 
Siren any place on the globe, without the polar circle, 
Required the climate that place is in. | | 
Solution. Find the length of the longeſt day in that place, 
Then the exceſs of the longeſt day above 12 hours being double! 


"Thus. At London, here the longeſt day is about 16 1-kil 


e ſun 


yet tou 


© moo! 
pf ever 
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bours, which is 4 - half hours above 12; then 4 1-half doubled gives 


g for the number of the climate that London js in. 


But the climate may be found more accurately by the table of cli- 
mates, (Art. 1 10.) ; by ſeeking in the column of latitudes for that of 
the given place, againſt which will be found the nuinber of the cli- 
mate that place is in. | | 

This table alfo fhews the latitudes and climates within the polar 
circle. ; | 

Hence, by having the length of the longeſt day in any place, the 
latitude of that place is alſo known. ; 1 8 

For the difference between 12 hours, and the given le of the 
day, being doubled, will give the climate belonging to that place; 
then the climate being known, the latitude is alſo known by the ta- 
ble, (Art, 110. 8 73 85 e 


PROBLEM XII 


Given any place on the globe, | IN i 
Required the fituation of the. Anteci, Periæci, and Antippdes, to 
. that place. 642 | 


' Solution. Bring the given place to the meridjan, and.Mt 
titude ; then that place under the meridian, having the ſame latitude, 
on the contrary fide of the equator, will be | 
e eee the ſame times f 
the day. e 

The given place being under the meridian, its latitude noted, and 
the hour - index ſex to x11 at noqn, I. TS . 

Turn the 2 till the index point to x at midnight, and the 
point under the noted latitude will he the place of the Perieci; they _ 
having the ſame ſeaſons, but oppoſite times of the dax. 

The globe remaining in this poſition, ſeek the place under the me - 
ridian, having the ſame latitude as the given place, but on the con- 
trary fide of the equator ; and the place thus found will be the poſi- 
tion of the Antipoder to the given place, they having oppoſite ſeaſons, 
and oppoſite times of the day | 


PROBALEM XIV. 


Given a place in either frigid or frozen an-,, 2 Keg 
Required the time when the fun begins to appear at, or depart 
tom, that place ; alſo, how many ſucceſſive days ve is preſent ta, 
or abſent from, that place. tho Is 5 
Soluticn. 
(Prob. III.) | | 
Turn the globe round, and mark what degrees in the firſt and ſe- 
cond quarters of the ecliptic, in the Northern hemiſphere, are cut 
by the North point of the horizon. If the given place is in North 
latitude, and fo the North pole is above the horizon. 5 
Find theſe marked degrees of the ecliptic among the ſigns on the 
horizon, and their correſponding days of the month; then all the 
ume between thoſe days the ſun does not ſet in that place. 


% 


Reairy the globe for the Iatitude of the given. place, 


| A gain, Note what degrees = the 3d and 4th quarters of the ec- 
% '<. % 2 ; 2 | 4 


F 2 * lipticy 


e lituation of, the 44. 
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8 Siven the latitude of the place, and day of the month, 5 
£ Required the time when the twilight begins and ends. th 


cute. Redify the globe for the latitude and zenith. (Pr. IH 
| : Bring the ſun's place in the ecliptic to the meridian, and ſet h 
index to #11 at noon, Mark the point of the ecliptic directly oppo. < 


ite to the ſun's place; for when the ſun's Js is 18 degrees. be. 

1 low the horizon, his oppoſite place will be 18 degrees above the ho. Wi [= 
_ © © "Turn the globe, and at the fame time move the quadrant, till hy © 
%; | degrees on the quadrant ſtand over the ſaid marked point of the et. th 
_ Viptic, then will the hour- index ſhew! the beginning and the end of l 

1 twilight. 5 . 

1 1 That is, the time of beginning in the morning, when the {id 
points on the quadrant and ecliptie meet in the Weſtern hemiſphere; 

10 or the time of ending in the evening, when the ſaid points meet in 
1 the Eaſtern hemiſpheres * ECL Frag cg i 

f The twilight begins in the morning, when the ſun approachs 8 

Within 18 degrees of our horizon; and ends in the evening, wha 5. 
5 the ſunt is deſcended 18 degrees below the horizon, but near the ;, 


uator, the ſun ſetting perpendicularly, it will deſcend 18 degrem ih 
below the horizon, in about an hour after ſun-ſet, when dark night 
commences in thoſe latitudes ; whereas in higher latitudes, as in 5g 
degrees of North latitude, the ſun ſets fo obliquely in winter, that 
zes near two hours after ſun-ſet before dark night commences ; fi 
the further diſtant any place is from the equator, the more obliqu: 
Iy the ſun ſets in ſuch place, and conſequently ſo much longer the 
twilight continues, 8 . | 
At London, when the fun's declination North is greater tha 


_ . 20 1-half degrees, there is no total darkneſs, but on! twilight; 5 
= which. happens fromthe 26th of May to che 18th of July, nealfſf 
two months. ; as; i TAE. 
: Under the North pole the twilight ceaſes, when the ſon's declins 
Y tion is greater than 18 degrees South, which is from the 14th of No 


vember till the 2gth of January; ſo that notwithſtanding the ſun i 
abſent from that part of the world for half a year together, yet tot 
darkneſs does not continue above 11 weeks; and beſides, the mov 


5 is above the horizon at the poles, for a' whole fortnight of ever 
=_ ' month throughout the year. | i 
4 S , gd (1 
£10 = PF NO CLN XII. n 

a | | 1 5 ; | | ce 
_ + ©, Given any place on the globe, without the polar circle, ' by 
= ; Required the climate that place is in. Is: „„ 
0 » - _ Solution. Find the length of the longeſt day in that place, 

1 Then the exceſs of the longeſt day above 12 hours being double 5 
1 Will give the climate required. * 3 


bor 


Thus, At London, where the longeſt day is about 16 1-hall 
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INTRODUCTION 


FS which is 4 1-half-hours above 12; then 41 half doubled Sives 
9 for the number of the climate that London j is in. 
” But the climate may be found more accurately by the table of cli- 

mates, (Art. 1 10.) ; by ſeeking in the column of latitudes for that of - 


the given place, againſt which will be found the number of the cli-- 
mate that place is in. 


n 


This table alſo ſhews the latitudes and climates within the polar 


circle. 

Henee, by having the length of the longeſt day in any place, the 
latitude of that place is alſo known. 

For the difference between 12 hours, and the given le of the 
day, being doubled, will give the climate belonging to that place ; 


then the chmate being known, the latitude is 107 known * che ta- 
* Ae 1 10.) | 


| P R O B L E. * XIII. 
Given any place on the glaube, 


n 
p Hy LEM — 
Required the tuation of the. Antæci, Periæci, and Anti pp 1 ; 
. that place. | | 


' Solution. Bring the given place to the meridian, an 
titude ; then that place under the meridian, having the ſame — 
oo the contrary fide of the equator, will be 


e lituation of, the An- 


teci ; they having oppoſite ſeaſons of the year, but the ſame times of © 5 


the day. 


The given place being under the meridian, its latitude noted, and 


the hour - index ſex to x11 at noqn, 


Turn the 2 till the index point to xii at midnight, and the 
point under 


The \ es remaining in this poſition, ſeek the place under the me · 
ridian, having the ſame latitude, as the given place, but on the con- 
trary ſide of the equator ; and the place thus found will be the poſi- 


e noted latitude will he the place of the Feriæci; they 
| having the ſame feaſons, but oppoſite times of the day. 


tion of the Antipodes to the given place, they 225 oppolite Pn ; 


and oppolite times of the day. 


D R OR LE NM xl. 


Given a e in either frigid or frozen zone, | 
Required the time when the fun begins to appear at, or þ 


% 


tom, that place ; alſe, how many Jucceſſive days be is "wy ta, 


or abſent from, that place. 
Soluticn. 
(Prob. III.) 


Turn the gabe round, and 1 what . in the firſt and ſe· 
cond quarters of the ecliptic, in the Northern hemiſphere, are cut 


7 Sv 1 


by the North point of the horizon. If the given place is in North ; 


latitude, and fo the North pole is above the horizon. ' 


Find theſe marked degrees of the ecliptic among the ſigns on the 


horizon, and their correſponding days of the month; then all the 
time between thoſe days the ſun does not ſet in that place. 


gain, Note what degrees in the 30 and 4th quarters of the ec- 
F 2 2 liptic, 
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- Hiptic, in the Southern hemiſphere, will be cet by the South point of 
the horizon, Thoſe noted degrees being found am ong the figns on 
the horizon, and the correſponding days in the circle of onthe 
then will the intermediate days ſhew the length of time the ſun wilt 
be abſent from that given place in the Winter ſeaſon : the day to the 
third quarter being that on which. the ſun begins to-diſappear ; and 
the day correſponding to the degree, in the 4th quarter, ſhe ws when 

he begins to appear to that place. 

' Suppoſe the given place was Cherry: 10and, in latitude 74 1-half 
degrees North; then the North pole being elevated 74+ degrees above 
the horizon, and the globe moved-round; the North point of the ho- 
rizon will cut the ecliptic in the firſt quarter, in in 10 degrees of Tau- 
Tus, which anſwers to April goth ; and in the 2d quarter, in 20 de. 


grees of Leo, anſwering to Auguſt the 12th ; the interval is 104 


days, during which times the fun never its at that place, and con- 
ſequently makes conſtant day. 

Alſo, the South point of the 4 will cut the ecliptic, in the 
ad quarter, in the roth degree of Scorpio, which anſwers to Novem- 
ber, the 2d; and in the 4th quarter, in the 2oth degree of Aquarius, 
anſwering to February the 8th ; the interval is 99 days from the 
ſun's beginning to diſappear ac Cherry-Ifland on November the 20, 
to his beginning to appear at that place on February the 8th; froin 
that time to the zoth of April he riſes and ſets there, and then i is 
always preſent till Auguſt the 12th; then riſes and ſets till Novem- 

ber the 2d, and then 1s quite abſent till February the 8th. - 


1 PROBLEM XV. 


Given any number of days le 4 than 182, 
Required 4% parallel of latitude on the ghd, where the fur doer 
not ſet during that number of days. 


Solution. Count on the ecliptic, bende ger the War ſolſtice, 
as many degrees as are half the given number of days; abating one 
degree on every 30. 

Bring that point of the. ecliptic, ſo W under the meridian, 


on the North tide of the horizon, and note the degree of the meri- 


dian Ong over it; for that will be the latitude of the place re- 
. *quire ; 
+ Suppoſe the latitgde of that place in the Northern hemiſphere is required, 

qubere ay does not ſet for 104 days. - 

Hlalf the number of days is 52, and abating two, being near Go, 
leaves 50; then 50 degrees reckoned on the ecliptic from the ſum- 
mer ſolſtice, or firſt point of Cancer, will tall about the toth de 
of Taurus; which point of Taurus, brought to the meridian, falls un- 
der 74 1- half degrees of the meridian; and ſhews, that in the paral- 
lel of: 34 1-half degrees of North latitude, the ſun will ſhine * during 
. * TR of 104 days without MG: 


J + 
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| _ Given the hour of any day in the year, at any place, 
Required all theſe places of the earth where the fun is viſible hy | 


invifible, where be appears to be riſing and where ſetting, and 
where mid-day and mid-night. 1 


Solution. Find the place where the ſun is ben at chat time. 
(Prob. VI. ) 

Rectify the globe for the latitude of that place, the fame with the 
ſun? 8 declination, it being brought to the meridian, > -7 

Then all thoſe places above the horizon will have the ſun viſible, 
or have day; thoſe below the horizon have night. 

The places in the Weſtern half of the horizon have the ſun riſing ; ; 
thoſe in the Eaſtern half have the ſun ſetting. 

The places under the meridian, above the horizon, have mid-day ; 
and thoſe which are oppolite, aud under the horizon, have mid- 
night. 


* 


P-R Oo B/L E M XVII. 


Given the latitude of the place and day of the month, 
Required the ſun's declination, and meridian altitude, the time of 
Jun riſing and ſetting, and on what peint of the compaſ. 


Solution. Rectify the globe for the Iatitude and noon, (Pr. III.) 
Then the, degree of meridian over the ſun's place is the declina- 
tion. And the number of degrees counted on the meridian, from 
the ſun's declination down to the horizon, ſhews the- ſun's meridian - 

altitude. 

Or thus: Since the height of the / equator above the horizon i is 
always equal to what the latitude wants of go degrees, 

Then the height of the equator, increaſed by the declination when 
the ſun is above the equator, or leſſened by the declination When be- 
low the equator, will give the meridian altitude. 4 

Again. Bring the ſun's place in the ecliptic to the Eaſtern fide 
of the horizon, and the hour-index will ſhew the time of riſing; and 
oppoſite to the ſun's place on the horizon is the point of the compaſs 
on which he riſes that morning. 

The ſun's place in the ecliptic, brought to the Weſtern ſide of the 
horizon, oppoſite to it will be the point of the compals on the hori-, 
zon on which the ſun ſets that evening, and the hour-index will 
point to the time. 

Thus. If the globe be reQified for London, at whe ER ſol- 
ſtice, (June 22,) and the ſun's place i in the ecliptic is brought to the 
Eaſt ſide of the horizon; againſi it ſtands the letters N. E. tor North- 
Eaſt, upon the innermoſt circle of the wooden horizon; and on turn- 
ing the globe till the ſun's place is brought to the Welt fide of the 
horizon, it will point to the letters N. W. for North-Weſt, upon the 
er which are the points the ſun riſes and ſets at on the 22d 
ot. June. 

On the contrary, the globe being rectiſied for London, as above 
if the ſun's place in the ecliptic, ar the Winter ſolllice, (Decembes 
22. ) be 8 15 te the Zaſt ſide of the wooden horizon, it will pour - 

0 _ 


and the Eaſt or Welt points, is called the ſun' amplitude ; if in the 


amplitude at ſetting... 


ringbi aſcenſion and oblique aſcenſion is called the ſun's aſcentional differ- 


= 
_ 5 
4 * 3 
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4 to the letters 8. E. for South-Eaſt ;: and on turning the globe, and 18a 
bringing the.ſun's place to the Weſt ſide. of the horizon, it andy ; 
.__ againſt the letters 8. W. for South-Weſt, which are the two points 


the ſun riſes and ſets at on the 22d of December, or the Winter ſol. the] 
Rice. From whence it appears, that there is a ſpace of go degrees, plity 
or one. quarter of the globe difference, between the points the ſun 3 
riſes at in the middle of Summer and che middle of Winter. 

When the ſun is in Aries, or upon the equinoctial, it riſes due Eaſt, 

and ſets due Weſt, to every place on the face of the earth; and then 


'the days are 12 hours long all the world oyer. | 


There may be referred to this problem ſeveral ather particulars, WI 
which are well worth the knowing. | 80. a | 9775 
Firſt. When the ſun's place is brought to the meridian, that de. 
gree of the equator cut by the meridian is galled the fun's right af- 


*  cenflon, which is to be reckoned from the vernal equmox. - 
| * s 4 | 


Secondly. When the ſun's place is brought to the horizon, tha 
are thereof, contained between the degree oppoſite to the ſun's place, 


morning it is the amplitude at riſing, in the evening it is called the 


Gy Thirdly. That degree of the equator which ĩs cut by the horizon 
at ſun-rifing, is called the ob/ique aſcenſion 3 at ſun-ſetting, the obliqu 
deſcenſion. . | ; . 15 +5 1 2 1 


Fourthly. The difference between the number of degrees in the 


ence, which is equal to the time that the ſun riſes before, or after, 
the hour of fix; or ſets after, or before, fix in the evening. 

Thus. At London, on the longeſt day ; the lltitizf point of 
Cancer brought to the meridian, the equator will be cut in the goth 
degree for the ſun's right aſcenſion: the ſun's place brought to the 
Eaſtern fide of the horizon, the amplitude will be 40 degrees, and the 
aſcentional difference will be 56 degrees. 

Then the difference between the right afcenſion go“ and the af- 


oy. eenſional difference 56®, is 34 degrees, which, at the rate of 15 de- alſ 


grees to an hour, gives 2 hours and 16 minutes; which reckoned BW to 
before ſix in the morning, gives a quarter before 4 o'clock, for the pat 
time'ef the ſun's rimgg. Ne 


A contrivance for the ready perſormance of the parts of this pro- hot 


plem was ſome years ſince made, which is by a kind of calendar on WF ene 


a narrow flip of paper, and called an analemma, containing the Wl th: 
months and days; and alſo the ſun's declination for each day. (This WW fee 


flip, which is ſomewhat longer than the breadth of the torrid zone, WW Pal 


is on ſome globes paſted acroſs the equator at the vernal equinor; Wl tht 
ſo that the globe being rectified for the latitude, bring the analem- Inc 
ma to the meridian, and the mid-day altitude will be obtained for ho 


u Gay of the: year : for the day of the month and declination my os 


agen? 
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Jgainſ each other on the analemma ; and oppolite on the meridian £1 


is the dechnation alſo. 


Then any day on the analemma brought to the Eaſtern edge 9 
the horizon, the degree of the horizon ſtanding againt it is the am - 
rr tt 
Given th: time when an eclipſe of the ſun or moon is to begin and 
4 end. n pat”, l — . : | 
Required all thoſe places on the earth to which the beginning, the 
midulle, and the end of that colipſe is viſible. OF 
© Example. The eclipſe of the ſun on the 41h of une 1569 ; which 
began about half an hour after 6 in the morning, and ended about 
half an hour after 8 ; the middle being at half an hour after 7, 
near by at London. | | | f | | | 


z 


' Solution. Find the ſun's place for that day; which is ig i-half des 
grees in Gemini ; bring it to the meridian, and there mark his decli- 
nation, which is 22 1-half degrees North, and elevate the pole for that 
declination. | | 

Bring London to the meridian, ſet the index to half an hour after 
5 in the morning, ang turn the globe till the hour-index points to x1t 

at noon; then the place under the marked declination on the meridi- 
an will be the place where the ſun is vertical at that time; which is 
in the peninſula of Cambaya in India; on the Eaſt coaſt of the Ara? 
bian ſea, 

And to all the parts then above the horizon the middle of that e- 
clipſe will be viſible, which is all Europe, Aſia, and Africa, part of 
Terra Auſtralis and the North Eaſt parts of America above Hudſon's 
bay; the parts under the metidian, namely, Nova Zembla, Siberia, 
Tartary, the borders of Perſia and India, will obſerve the middle of 
the eclipſe at their noon. e Rar 9 Fo 

Adam. Let London be brought to the meridian, and the hour- 
index ſet to half an hour after 6 in the morning, the beginning of the 
eclipſe, and let the globe be turned till the index ſtands at #11 at noon; 

Then all thoſe places under the meridian will ſee the beginning of 
the eelipſe at their noon; and all the places above the horizon will 
alſo ſee the beginning, but at different times of their day, according 
to their diſtance in longitude from the preſent meridian. To ſome 
parts of Africa on the coaſt of Guinea, to the South of Cape Verd, 
the beginning of the eclipſe will be barety vifible: | | 

LasTLy. London being again brought to the meridian, and the 
hour-index ſet to half an hour after 8 o'clock, the time the eclipſe 
ends at London, turn the globe till the index points to x11 at noon ; 
then at all the parts ahove the horizon may the end of the eclipſe be 
ſeen, which includes Europe, Aſia, Africa, and the Northernmoſt 
parts of America; but it bein morning to them, and the ſun fo near 
the horizon, obſervations . there muſt be very imperfect; and ſo 

3 muſt is happen to all places where the eclipſe is ſeen near the 

rizon. | | 8 


When this problem concerns an eclipſe of the moon, as ſhe is then 


NNO üer s N. 
the ſign directly oppoſite to the ſun; therefore the oppolite point of 
the ecliptic to the ſun's place is to be found for the place of the moon. 
Ther the hour-index being fitted to the London time; as for the 
ſun, let the moon's place be brought to the meridian, and the pole 
elevated for her declination, and all the places where the beginning, 
middle, and end are viſible, may be ſeen in the ſame manner as for 
eclipſes of the ſun. EFEER Ss 5 | | 


I ES pee Tat, 0 RIA Jy 8 
Of different Ways by which ſome People reckon 
uu . Time. A N 
The Italians begin their days at ſun · ſet. Then; 
To, find the Italic hour at any given place and time, 
Find the time of ſun-ſetting tor that place and time. 
Suppoſe the ſun ſets at ſeyen of the clock; _ 8 
5 Tuey beg reckon from 7, and go on to 243 for the Italians do 
not divide their days into twice 12 hours, Te 
| Then at 7 in the morning, by our reckoning, it would be 12 with 
_ | them; and at 12. with us, it would be 27 with them: and fo on. 


The Babylonians began their day at ſan-rife; : 
= 5 find the Babylonian hout at any tine 
"Find at what hour the fun roſe at Babylon on the 8 day. 

Begin to count the hours from thence, and make allowance for the 
| time or difference of longitude, which Babylon is to the Eaſtward of us. 

& MOU £1 I P90 $7 Ft 4 . {© | - & \ 
The ancient Jews, in reckoning their time, divided the day into 12 
hours, and the night into as many; which hours proved every day 
-tniequalin'extent; (extept in places under the equator,) as they in- 
ereaſed or decreaſed according to thefeaton of the year. Thereſore 
To find the Jewiſh hor; at a given place and time, | 
nucFind the length of the day and of the night at that time and place, 

Then as the length of this day, or night, is in proportion to-12 3 
ſo are any number of hours of that day, or night, to the fourth pro- 
portionq, jeg is che Judaic hour of che dy, or night, required, 


4 4.4 


"ſettle the preceditrg day's" reckbhings 
_ Aſtronpmers allo beg 
hours, 'to the Het day 


Seamen begin their day at noon, that being the time when they 
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17 their day at noon, and rechon on to 24 

Zome of the truths eſtabliſhed in the preceding pages are collected 
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25 . 
rab ASSERTIONS. 


1 RELATING To Ar 


„Pens iying under the 2 Aviator Have no latitude 
Becauſe the reckoning of latitude begins at the equator. 


2. Under the poles of the equator the latitude is e or is 5 95 
de rees ; 
cauſe the reckoning of latitude ends at the poles. 


* 


Going from the 5 towards the poles the huitude increaſe ; 
Bar going towards the equator the latitude diminilhes. | 


4 The greater the latitude is of any place the farther Cs 
e ee, wo 1 9 14 


$. The latitude of any pe is equal to the eight of the bs ple a- 
e 2 


6. The elevation of the equator above the horizon is e to what 
the latitude wants of go degrees. We 


5. The difference of latſtude, of all 1 places between the 2 muſt 
be 10 than 200 8 


"th RELATING TO. LONGITUDE. - 1 5 


8. Places hing under that meridian which is accounted the fir 
have no longmude; : 
Becauſe uma: of longitude begins” at that meridian. » 


9. Thoſe places have the greateſt Jongirude which te under the 
meridian, oppoſite to that where longitnde beging; 13 


10. Two: places cannat have a difference of longitude Fe 186 
degr ees, one eus in aq aged and the other 1 in Weſt lougi- 
tnde, | | 


11. That — ee hes equator © cut y the firſt meridian has nei- 
ther _—_— nor or longitude. | 


* — 12. No 


a Jo 
oh, rele declination, an d the. baader e * 


4% 1 w. r 4 0 ue l 1 0. 


12. No two places can be diſtant from one another above 180 de- 0 


| oY 
gress; 7 tal 5 £4 S Jong 
"Becauſe i8$0 degrees is half rhe grey ieren of a great circle.” * 
13. _ a traveller 9 place he changes his a | 20 
ſenſible þ orizon. ; r 


14. Trayellin in an oblique! aaa; between the dies and > 
parallel of Ede, the ſucceſſive places come to will have different be 


latitudes _ lop ahem 70 | = 
| f : r ©: 2 (434 17 9 ol TR. 2 
. RELATING 10 TIME. - 1 ls 
15. All the inhabitants of the earth & enjoy the ſun's tice an e. 28 
qual length of time, and have him equally abſent from them. oy 
16. Under doe quinodtal the lengrhs of the days and nights ace (il * 
* equal tõ 12 hours, but are not ſo in any other place, W 
17. In all places between the equator and the poles the ways and — 
nights are ne ver equal but at the time of the equinoxes. 


18. The difference between the Tengths of the days and nights i in WM _.. 


any place is prooky in proportion as the e of that P ace is * 

Ry greater. A 10 216$:55 d 7 6 e 5 f py 
19. An the people living 2A the "El parallel of lattude have : 
the ſame length of days and nights at the ſame time of the year. 2 


20. All places at equal diſtances Troch the equator on each "(ide bs 


_  " thereof bave the ſame lengths of ty and A, but at different 


' ſeaſons of the year. © on oy. 

21. To all places under . femteirele of the meridian, on | 

the North and South of the equator, it is noon, or midnight, or any 

_ hour of the day, or night, at ao fametume re 

| 22. 9 tothe OE Pe any — lace havk their W 
noon, and evening hours earlier chan at that place to the Weſtward; 

rec ing one hour for every 15 e Eaſting. 174 


en r 


* M 31 14 ba 


um Places to the Weſtward of. any other piace have their mort 


noon, and evening hours later; than at that to the Ealt- 
e d; reckoning one ag. pours _— 5 degrees of. Weſting. wobes 


24. In all, places between the equator. and, the North pole zhe 
day and ſhorteſt ni gh is always when the ſun hath the great 


E. hath the greatelt aden decline. of) +») (7 {0860198 


ki | e 


he hath the greateſt Northern declination. _ 


n 11 o p n 
5. In an places between the equator and the South pole the 


jon oY day and ſhorteſt night is always rays when the ſun harh the great- 
eſt Southern declination, — the ſhorteſt day and longeſt night when | 


c Bol " 


26. In all places exactly under the polar u che ſun 1 
every day at his greateſt declination for one whole day without ſet- 
ting, and entirely diſappears another whole day ; bur daily riſes and 
ſets in thoſe places at all dee en eee AF Ts RAB s . 

27. In all places of the frigid zones the ſun e every year 
without ſetting for a certain number of days, and diſappeats for a- 
bout the ſame ſpace of time. And the nearer unto, or the farther 
ſrom, the pole thoſe places arę, the RA or en is his w_ 
lence in, or abſence from, the lame. | a x 

28, Three or more places being 0 on thi all fide of itis 
equator, having equal diſtances between their parallels of latitude, 
the lengths of the longeſt days in thoſe places do not exceed one a- 


vother in the fame proportion as the latitudes oe thoſe places d er- 
tecd one another. 


£2 » 9 ge); N . 8 of LE N. 


29. Three or more places being taken on 2 ſame de of Kg e- 
quator, in which the Jength of the longeſt days do equ: Uy n 
the diſtance between the parallels of Latitude of thoſe places ĩ is not equal. 


30. A perſon in . goin Eaftward quite round the N vil hand 
gained one day in his reckoning of time above the account k 175 at the 


place he departed from; but, Rad his circuit been Sade W. 


he would have been one day behind the account kept at . rr te 3 


31. Two perſons ſekring out at the fame time from a place, to 
make the circuit of the globe, one going Eaſtward, the other Welt- 
ward, will on theic return differ i ig their Account of time by two en · 


tire days. 6 
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Iv. RELATING To THE POSITION or THE * 
A810 rf aua; Y 328 a1 R836 7 41a 003 4 Had 


ya! Te. ah piticts withit the torrid zone the ſuti is vert] al (Wies 
2 year z 20 thoſe under the tropics, onc: ad 1s never vertical to 
we FINE. 3 EN If n Nei 07 2595 bot A 
That perſon to hom is "has" Ne 
tn e eee cn 


4 ID Once u obthe aire! wie pe opfe Ve 108 * the 

— — Have 5 a 175 he . . ver . 
OW jected . the s. 

iſternoon when their — Are r projects Nt Bien: 7s * i 
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People who live to the Nort the. tarrid zone ſee; the ſan 
a get noon, Na thoſe wt to che Sauk of the the /taxrid 
one fee thi fun dee North ee fot hn? 4 


36, Thoſe who ſee the ſun to the dad Tx tar FTE 


| 5 vjeacd. Southward, but * they ſee the 0 RE the: South ward 


IF ſhadows, are projected NES: . 


37. The . the latitude the ſhorter i is the mid- 45 ade 
greater the latitude the longer is the mid-day ſhadow of _ 
me perſon,” when, be, is without the torrid. zone; but within the 

torrid zone, the. nearer the fun, is to the zenith the ſhorter, is the 
ſhadow at noon, and the farther from zenith at noon the longer 1; 


the e And thig diſtinckion holds good every here. 


38. In all places ſituate in a parallel ſphere the circle of the ſun's - 


7255 motion runs always parallel, or nearly ſo, to che N 
ee. ſuch place, which 1 is only at the poles. 5 5 


39. . aall. places Gtuate, in A right ſphere the ale of the ſun's 
I iurnal motion is perpendicular, or nearly ſo, to the peſpeQive ** 
n of ſuch places, which malt be 5 the equator. 


"40. In all places gtuste f in an 98 ſphere: the. 3 of the 
8975 diurnal 595 is always oblique. unto, or cutteth the hori- 
of ſuch place at 5 — angles: This oblique W anſwers to 
every place between the N N * poles. 

965 18 228 | 

41. On the days, of the eq 125 


point of * ey ane in, 
the earth 


7 624 7 


only * ziſes in = 
en paint. (WET Ag 


2445 To ee, in _— latitude, the * rifas to ie Northward 
of the caſts. and ſets, to the Northward of the Welt, from the ver- 
nal to the autumnal equinox; and riſes to the Southward of the Lal, 
and ſets to the Southward of the Welt, from the time * the autumnal 
equinox to that of oy vernal. 4 e ry 

*. 4201 Atty 4 3 

43. The farther places are removed from he ene not fur. 
paſſing the polar circles, thegreater i is the fun's amplitude, (fee Art. 
Wines And the greateſt amplitude Rene Sanyo Wende 
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; A Short Abridgment of Univerſal Hiſtory, .-. 
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| THE moſt ancient records we have are thoſe in the ſcriptures. No 
4 1 biſtorian, either Greek or Roman, comes near the ee. of 
he Moſes ; nor are their accounts in the ſmalledt degree to be com 


ared 

e wäh his, either for accurach or Probability, though we ſhould put 
the divine inſpiration. entirely out of the queſtion. | ary 
1 The ſcripture mentions'no- very remarkable event which happen- 


Bl ed from the fall of man to the flood ; only, that, during this perio 
0 the world advanced to an extraordinary height of wiekedneſs, inſo- 
7 much that God himſelf would no longer bear their iniquities, but 
50 deſtroyed them at once by this terrible calamity, ſaving only one fa - 
| mily trom the general deſtructioan. 41 N 

FP Concerning this event, which happened in the year of the world 
6 1656, we have only ſome very contuſed accounts and fables in an- 


0+ Wh cient poets and hiſtorians, nor was it until long after that any hiſtory 
ho- upon which we. can have any dependence commenced; and even 
theſe fabulous accounts ſeem to have been entirely borrowed from di- 
vine revelation. N eln pad vs n 1509 grivfing 
the WY The three ſons, of Noah, Shem, Ham, and Japhet, being as it 

Af were the three founders. of the human race; it is no wonder to ſind 
N that they ſhould be worſhipped by their idolatrous deſcendents. N 

Though the deſcendents of Shem would, no doubt, have been as 

Wt ready as others to pay him an idolatrous worſhip, yet, the know- 
Lage of the true God, continuing in chat family, all along prevent - 
* ed them; and we never hear of any kind of homage being paid to 

him by the Jews; but Japhet, among the Greeks, and Ham, among 

Tg the Egyptians, were long revered as deities, under the names of Ja- 
ard BY e, and Jupiter- Aman. 
ver- The firſt kingdom mentioned in hiſtory is that of Nimrod, who 
, founded Babylon, about 2640 years before Chriſt. 
anal BY Nor long after, the foundation of /Nineveh was laid by Aſſur; 
and in Egypt, the four governments of Thebes, Theri, Memphis, 
ind Tanis, began to aſſume ſome appearance of form and regularity. 
ſur- That theſe events thould have happened fo ſoon aſter the deluge, 

Art. whatever ſurpriſe it may have occaſioned to the learned, ſome cen- 
and uries ago, need not in the {malic degree excite the wonder of the 
1151 Wh preſent age. We have ſeen, from many inſtances, the powerful ef- 

5 tects of the principles of population, and how ſpeedily mankind in- 
ning I creaſe» when the generative faculty lyes under no-reftraint. - The 
per. kingdoms of Mexico and Peru were: incomparably more extenſive 
dan thoſe of Babylon, Nineveh, and Egypt, during this early age; 

94 and yet theſe kingdoms are not ſuppoſed to have exiſted four cen- 

3 Wh woes before the diſcovery of America by Columbus. As mankind 
4 continued to multiply on the earth, and to ſeparate from each other, 

the tradition concerning the true God was obliterated or obſcured. 
Fr occalioged the calling of Abraham to be the father of a choſen, 
25 r ME SY People, 
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4 INTRODUCTION. 


\s People. From this period the hiſtory of ancient nations begin 
| a little to expand itſelf; and we learn ſeveral particulars of very 
onngg m — mond 
Mankind had not long been united into ſocieties before they fe 
themſelves to oppreſs and deſtroꝝ one another. Chaderlaomer, ki 
of the Elamites, or Perſians, was already become a robber and a con- 
ueror. His force, however, muſt not have been very conſiderable, 
nce, in one of theſe expeditions, © Abraham, aſſiſted only by hi 
Houſehold, ſet upon him in his retreat, and, after a fierce engage. 
ment, recovered all the ſpoif that had been taken. Abraham wa 
ſoon aſter obliged, by à famine, to leave Canaan, the country where 
God had commanded him to ſettle, and to go into Egypt. This 
Journey gives occaſion to Moſes to mention ſome particulars with re. 
gard to che Egyptians, and every ſtroke. diſcovers the character of 
an improved and powerful nation. The particular governments in- 
to which this country was divided, are now united under one power. 
tul prince; and Ham, who led the colony into Egypt, is become 
the founder of a mighty empire. We are not, however, to imaginle 
that all the laws which took place in Egypt, and which have been 
ſo juſtly admired ſor their wiſdom, were the work of this early age. 
Diodorus Siculus, a Greek writer, mentions many ſucceflive princes, 
We who laboured for their eſtabliſhment and perfection. But in 
2"53' the time of Jacob, the firſt principles of civil order and regular 
governments ſeem to have been tolerably under ſtood among the E- 
gyptians. The country was divided into ſeveral diſtricts or ſeparate 
departments; councils, compoſed of experienced. and ſelect perſons, 
were eſtabliſhed for the management of public affairs; granaries for 
preſerving corn were erected ;"and, in fine, the Egyptians in this 
age, enjoyed a commerce far from inconſiderable. Theſe fact 
though of an ancient date, deſerve our particular attention. It s 
trom the Egyptians that many of the arts, both of elegance and u. 
tility, have been handed down in an uninterrupted chain to the mo- 
dern nations of Europe. The Egyptians communicated their arts 
to the Greeks; the Greeks taught the Romans many improvements, 
both in the arts of peace and war; and to the Romans, the prefent 
inhabitants of Europe are indebted for their civility and refinement; 
The kingdoms of Babylon and Nineveh remained ſeparate for ſeveral 
centuries ; but we know not even the names of the kings wo g0- 
verned them, till the time of Ninus king of Nineveh, Who, by the 
ſplendour of his actions, reflects light on this dark hiſtoryi Fired 
by the ſpirit of conqueſt, he extends the bounds of his kingdom, adds 
Babylon to his dominion, and lays the foundation of thut monarghy 
which, under the name of che Aſſyrian empire, kept Aſia under the 


© 


* 
* 


yoke for many, bis! 11 4 nyo 23 1 oo, * 7 ; 
The hltory of Exropa nom hegins to dawn. Javan, ſon of Ja. 


phet, and grandſon of; Noab, is the ſtoch trom whom all rhe people 
known by, the name of Gregs are deſeended. Javan eſtabliſhed- im- 
ſelf in che iſlands on the, Weſtern; eoaſt of Alia Minor, ſrom whetite 
It was. Pan's that ſome; wanderens ſnauld not eſcape over inte 


under che name of Titans, endeavoured to eſtablih mohar- 


- 


- - 4 


ch 


'o theſe firſti inhabitants ſuaeseded n colowy' from Byypy 
who, about the time of Abraham, penetrated into Greece und, 1 
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dy in chis country, and to introduce into it the laws and civil policy 


of che Egyptians. But the empire of the Titans ſoon fell aſunder; 


and the ancient Greeks, who were at-:his time the, molt rude and 


darbarous people in the world, again fell back into their lawleſs and 
ſyage manner of life. Several colonies, however, ſoon after paſſed 


over from Aſia into Greece, and by remaining in that country, pro- 


duced a more conſiderable alteration in the manners of its inhabi- 
tunts. The moſt anci:nt of theſe were the colonies of Inachus and 
Opyges 3 of whom the former ſettled-in Argos, and the latter in 
Attica. We know extremely little of Ogyges or his ſucceſſors. 


Thoſe-of Inachus endeavoured to unite the diſperſed and wandering. 


Greeks; and their endeavours for this purpoſe were not altogether 
unſucceſsful.' + N OR 7 * 
Bat the hiſtory of God's choſen people is the only one with whicke 
ve are much acquainted during thoſe ages. The train of curious 
events which occaſioned the ——— Jacob and his family in that 
part of Egypt, of which Tannis was the capital, are univerſally 
kaowne - That patriarch died, according to the Septuagint 
vetſion, 4794 years before Chriſt.” This is a pretty-remark- *. 
ahle era with reſpect to the nations of heathen antiquity, and con- 
cludes that period of time which the Greeks confidered'as altogether 
unknown, and which they have disfigured by their fabulous narra- 


It is a common error among writers on this ſubject, to conſider | 
all che nations of antiquity as being on the ſame footing with regard 


to laws, manners, and learning. They find ſome nations extremely 
rude and barbarous, and hence they conclude that all were in that 


ſnuation. . They diſcover others 'acquainted with many arts, and 


hence they inſer the wiſdom of the firſt ages. There appears, hows 


ever, to have been as much difference between the inhabitants of the > 
ancient world, in points of art and refivement, as between the civi- 


led kingdoms, of modern Europe, and the Indians in America, or 


Negroes on the coaſt of Africa. Noah was, undoubtedly, acquaint» 


ed wich all the arts of the antediſuvian world; theſe he would com- 
munieate to his children, and they — would hand them down to 
their poſterity. Thoſe nations therefore who ſettled neareſt the ori- 


giaal ſeat of mankind, and who had the beſt opportunities to avail / 


themſelyes of the knowledge which their great anceſtor was poſſe ſſed 
aß early formed themſelves into regular ſocieties, and made conſi- 


-— 


derable improvements in che arts Which are moſt ſubſervient to hu- 


man lite. TT ” bi nt 50 A575 5, : 
Agriculture appears to have been known in the firſt * of the 
watld;L Noah cultivated the vine; in the time of Jacob, the fig- 
tree and the almond were well known in the land*bf Canaan ; and 
the7inſtraments-of buſbandry, long before tHe diſtovery of them in 


Greece, ate often mentioned im tlie facred writitigs.” It is hardly to 
be ſuppoſed” that the ancient cities, both id Alia and Egypt, whoſe 


foundation, as we have already! mentioned] aſcends to the remoteſt 
antquity, cα,¶s have: beer built unleſs the culture of the ground 
had beth practiſed at tl eim. Nations who live by hunting or 


pallurage only, lead a wandering life, and ſeldom fix their reſidence | 


in cities. Commerce naturally follows agriculture ;. and though we 
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cannot trace che ſteps by which it was introduced àmong the ancient 


nations, we amy, from detached” paſſages in ſacred” writ, aſcertam 
che progreſs which had been made in it during the patriarchal times 
We know, from the hiſtory of civil ſociety; that the commercial in- 
-tercourſe between men mult be pretty confiderable, before the me- 
tals come to be conſidered as the medium of trade; and yet this, 
was the caſe even in the days of Abraham. It appears, however, 
from the relations which eſtabliſh this fact, that the uſe of money 
had not been of an ancient date; it had no mark to aſcertain its 
weight or fineneſs: and in a contract for a burying- place, in exchan 


for which Abraham gave ſilver, the metal is weighed in preſence of al 


the people. But as commerce improved, and bargains of this fort 
became more common, this practice went into diſuſe, and the quan- 
tity of ſilver was aſcertained by a particular mark, which ſaved the 
trouble of weighing it. But this does not appear to have taken place 
till the time of Jacob, the ſecond from Abraham. The refilah; of 
which we read of in his time, was a piece of money, ſtamped with 
the figure of a lamb, and of a preciſe and ſtated value. It appears 
from the hiſtory of ' Joſeph, that the commerce between different na. 
tions was by this time regularly carried on. The Iſmaelitcs and 
Midianites, who bought him of his brethren, were travelling mer- 
chants, reſembling the modern caravans, who carried ſpices, per. 
fumes, and other rich commodities, from their own country into 
Egypt. The ſame obſervations may be made from the book of Job, 
who, according to the beſt chronology, was a native of Arabia Fe- 
lix, and cotemporary with Jacob. He ſpeaks of the roads of Thema 
and Saba, i. e. of the caravans who ſet out from thoſe cities to Ara- 
dia. If we reflect that the commodities of this country were rather 
the luxuries than the conveniences of life, we ſhall have reaſon to 
_ conclude, that the countries into which they were ſent for Tale, and 
particularly Egypt, were conſiderably improved in arts and refine- 
ment; for people do not think of luxuries until the uſeful arts have 
made high advancement among them. a 
In ex of commerce, we ought carefully to diſtinguiſh between 
the ſpecies of it which is carried on by land, or inland commeree, 
and that which is carried on by ſea; which laſt kind of traffick is both 
later in its origin, and flower in its progreſs. Thoſe who ſettled on 
the coaſt of Paleſtine were the firſt people of the world among whom 
navigation was made ſubſervient to commerce; they were diſtinguiſh- 
ed by a word which in the Hebrew tongue ſignifies merchants, and 
are the ſame nation afterwards' known to the Greeks by the name of 
| Pheenicians. Inhabiting a barren and ungrateful ſoil; they ſet them- 
ſelves to better their ſituation by cultivating the arts. ' Commerce 
was their capital object; and with all the writers of Pagan antiqui- 
ty they paſs for the inventors of whatever is ſubſervient to it. At 
the time of Abraham they were regarded as a powerful nation; their 
maritime commerce is mentioned by Jacob in his laſt words to his 
children: and if we may believe Herodotus in a matter of ſuch te- 
mote antiquity, the Phœnicians had by this time navigated the coals 
of Greece, and carried off the daughter 6f Inachus. ' 
The arts of agriculture, commerce, and navigation, ſuppoſe the 
knowledge of ſeveral others: aſtronomy, for initance, ar a oy 
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ledge af the ſituation and revolutions of the heavenly bodies, is ne- 
ceſſary both to agriculture and navigation; that of working metals, 
to commerce j and ſo of other arts. In fact, we find that, before the 
death of Jacob, ſeveral nations were ſo well acquainted with the re- 
volutions of the moon, as to meaſure by them the duration of their 
year. - It had. been an uniyerſal cuſtom among all the nations of an- 
tiquity, as well as the Jews, to divide them into the portion of a week, 
or ſeven days: this undoubtedly aroſe from the tradition with re- 

d to the origin of the world. It was natural for thoſe nations 
who led a paſtoral lite, or who lived under a ſerene ſky, to obſerve, 
that che various appearances of the moon were compleated nearly in 
four weeks: hence the diviſion of a month. Thoſe people again 
who lived by agticulture, and who had got among them the divi- 
fon of the month, would naturally remark, that twelve of theſe 
brought back the ſame temperature of the air, or the ſame ſeaſons : 
hence the origin of what is called the lunar year, which has every 
where taken place in the infancy of ſcience. © This, together with 
the obſervation of the fixed ſtars, which ſtudy, as we learn from the 
book of Job, muſt bave been very ancient, naturally paved the way 
for the diſcovery of the ſolar year, which at that time would be 
thought an immenſe improvement in altronomy.-; But with, regard 
to thoſe, branches of knowledge which we have mentioned, it is to 
be remembered that they were peculiar. to the Egyptians and a few 
nations of Afig. Europe offers a frighttul ſpectacle during this pe- 
riod. Who could believe that the Greeks, who in later ages be- 
came the patterns of politeneſs and every elegant art, were deſcend- 
ed ſrom a ſavage race of men, traverſing the woods and wilds, in- 
habiting the rocks and. caverns, a wretched prey to wild animals, 
and ſometimes to one another? This, however, was no more than 
what was to be expected. The deſcendauts of Noah, who removed 
aa great diſtance from the 505 of Sennaar, loſt all connections 
with the civilized part of mankind. Their poſterity became ſtill more 
ignorant; and the human mind was at length ſunk into an abyſs of 


miſery and wretchedueſs, 44" 4 I 
We might naturally expect, that, from the death of Jacob, and as 
we advance forward, in time, the hiſtory of the gredt empires of E- 
pypt..and, Aſſyria would emerge from their obſcurity this, how- - 
ever, is far from being tlie caſe; we only get a glimpſe of them, 
aud they diſuppear entirely for many ages. After The reign of Ni- 
nius, Who ſueceeded Ninivs in the Aſſyrian throne, we find an N 
aſtoniſhing blank in the hiſtory of this empire for no leſs than 41 
eight hundred years, The ſilence of ancient hiſtory on this ſubject 
is commonly attributed to the ſoftneſs and effeminucy ot the facceſ- 
ſors of Ninus, whole lives afforded no events worthy of narration. 
Wars and eommotions are the great themes of the hiſtorian; while 
the gentle and happy reigns of a wiſe prince paſs unobſerved and 
thus unrecorded.” Seſoſtris, a prince of wonderful Abilhies, is fup- 
poſed about 'this time to Have moutted the krone of Egypt. 
his allidufty and ättention, the cio and military eftabliſhments 
'o the Egypulahs r oe coiliderableitfiprovenengs: + Egypt, 
18 and Ammedlatt fueetiſors was, in all pro- 
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the beſt calculation, is ſuppoſed to have contained twenty-ſeven mil. 
lions of inhabitants. But ancient hiſtory often excites, without gra- 
tifying our curioſity ; for from the reign of. Sefoltris' to that 
7. of Boccharis, we know not even the names of the intermediate 
princes. If we judge, however, from collateral circumſtances, the 
country muſt ſtill have continued in a very flouriſhing condition, for 
Egypt continued to pour forth ner colonies into diſtant nations, A. 
the ns, that ſeat of lꝛarning and politeneſs, owes its foundation 
to Cecrops, who landed in Grelce, with. an Egyptian colony, 
and endeayoured to civilize the rough manners of its original inha- 
bitants. From the inſtitutions which Cecrops eſtabliſhed among the 
Athenians, it is eaſy to infer in what fituations they muſt bave lived 
before his arrival. The laws of marriage, which tew nations are {6 
barbarous as to be altogether unacquainted with, were not known 
in Greece. Mankind, like the beaſts of the field, were propagated 
by accidental rencounters, and without all knowledge of thoſe to whom 
they owed their generation. Cranaus, who ſucceeded Cecrops 
2532. in the kingdom of Attica, purſued the ſame beneficial plan, and 
endeavoured, by wiſe inſtitutions, to bridle the keen paſſions of a rude 

ople. EEE ; | 

©" Whit theſe. princes uſed their endeavours for civilizing this cor- 
ner of Greece, the other kingdoms, into which this country, by the 
natural boundaries of rocks, mountains, and rivers, is divided, and 
which had been already peopled by colonies from Egypt and the 
Eaſt, began to aſſume ſome appearance of form and regularity. This 
5 vs engaged Amphiction, one of thoſe uncommon geniuſſes who 
appear in the world for the benefit of the age in which they 
live, and the admiration of poſterity, to think of ſome expedient by 
which he might unite in one plan of politics the ſeveral indepen- 
dent kingdoms of Greece, and thereby deliver them from thoſe in- 
teſtine diviſions which muſt render them a prey to one another, ot 
to the firlt enemy who might think proper to invade them. Theks 
reflections he communicated to the kings or leaders of the different 
territories, and by his cloquence and addreſs engaged twelve cities 
to unite together for their mutual preſervation. Two deputies from 
each of thele cities aſſembled twice a-year at Thermopyle, and for- 
| med what; after the name of its founder, was called the Amphic- 
rionie counſel. In this'afſembly, whatever related to the general in- 
tereſt of the confederacy was diſcuſſed and finalty determmed. Am- 
pen likewiſe, ſenſible that thoſe political connections are the mol 
aſting which are ſtrengthened by religion, committed to che Au- 
pluctions the care of the temple at Delphi, and of the riches which, 


1582. 


from the dedications of thoſe, who conſalted the oracle, had been 
amaſſed in it. This aſſembly, conftituted on ſuch. ſolid ſoundations, 
Was the great ſpring of action in Greece, while that country pre- 
ſerved its independence; and by the union which. it inſpired among 
the Greeks, enabled them to defend. their Jiberties againſt» all the 

force of the Per an empire. 3 eee ee, 
Conſidering the circumſfances of the age in hich it was inſiituted, 
the Amphictionic council is perhaps the moſt remarkable polfici 
| eſtabliſhment which ever took place among, mankind.” The Greek 
| States who formerly had vs connetion yh, one anther, excep: 
$5” + | | | F mut 
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matual inroads and hoſtilities, ſoon began to ad with concert, and 
to undertake diſtant expeditions for the general intereſt of the com- 
munity.” The firſt of theſe was the obſcure expedition of the * 

Argonauts, in which all Greece appears to have been concern- ow 

ed. The object of the Argonauts was to open the commerce of the 
Euxine ſea, and to eſtabliſh colonies in the adjacent country of Col - 
chis. The ſhip Argo, which was the admiral of the fleet, is the on- 


I one particularly taken notice of; though we learn from Homer, 


and other ancient writers, that ſeveral ſail were employed in this ex- 
pedition. The fleet of the Argonauts was, from the ignorance of 
thoſe who conducted it, long toſſed about upon different coaſts. The 
rocks, at fome-diſtance from the mouth of the Euxine ſea, occaſion- 
ed great labour: they ſent forward a light veſſel, which paſſed 
through, but returned with the loſs of her rudder. This is expreſſed 
in the fabulous language of antiquity, by their ſending out a bird 
which returned with the loſs of its tail, and may give us an idea of 
the allegorical obſcurity in which the other events of this expedition 
are involved. The fleet, however, at length arrived at Aon, the 
capital of Colchis, after performing a voyage, which, conſiderin 
the mean condition of the naval art during this age, was not leſs 
conſiderable than the circum-navigation of the world by our modern 
diſcoverers. From this expedition, to that againſt Troy, which 41g. 
was undertaken to recover the fair Helena, a queen of Sparta, 13 
who had been carried off by Paris, ſon of the Trojan Kings the 
Greeks muſt have made a wonderful progreſs in power and opulence ; 
no leſs than twelve hundred veſſels were employed in this voyage, 
each of which, at'a medium; contained upwards of a hundred men, 
Theſe veſſels, however, were but half decked ; and it does not ap- 
pear that iron emered at all into their conſtruction. If we add to 
theſe circumſtances, that the Greeks had not the uſe of the faw, an 
inſtrument ſo neceſſary to the carpenter, a modern muſt form but a 
mean notion of the * or elegance of this fleet. 
There appears originally to have been great reſemblance be- * 
tween the political fitnation of the different kingdoms of Greece. 
They were governed each by a king, or rather chieftain, who was 
their leader in time of war, their judge in time of peace, and who 
preſided in the adminiſtration of their religious ceremonies. This 
prince, however, was far from being abſolute. In each ſociety there 
were a number of other leaders, — over their particu- 
lar clans or tribes was not leſs confiderable than that of the king o- 
ver his immediate followers. Theſe captains were often at war with 
one another, and ſometimes with their ſovereign, Such a fituation 
was in all reſpects extremely unfavourable ; each particular ſtate be - 
ing in miniature what the whole country had been before the time 
ef Amphiction. The hiſtory of Athens affords us an example of the 
manner in which theſe States, which, for want of union, were weak 
aud inſignificant, became, by being cemented ers important 
, and powerful. Theſeus, king of Attica, had required a flou - 


. riſhing reputation by his exploits of valour and ability. He 


ſaw. the inconveniencies to which his country, from ry, divided 
into twelve diſtricts, was expoſed, and he conccived, that by means 
o the influence which his perſonal character, united to the royal 
* | Hz bo authority 
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authority with which he was inveſted, had univerſally procured him, 
he might be able to remove them. For this purpoſe he endeavoured 
to maintain and even to increaſe his popularity 2 the peaſants 
and artiſans; he detached, as much as poſſible, the different tribes 
from the leaders who commanded them: he- aboliſhed the courts 
wiich had been eſtabliſhed in different parts of Attica, and appointed 
one council-hall common to all the Athenians. Theſeus, however, 


did not truſt ſolely to the force of political regulations. He called 


to his aid all the power of religious prejudices; by eſtabliſhing com- 
mon rites of religion to be performed in Athens, and by inviting 
thither ſtrangers — all quarters, by the proſpect of protection and 
e he raiſed this city from an inconſiderable village to x 
powerful metropolis. The ſplendor of Athens and Theſeus now to- 
rally eclipſed that of the otlier villages and their partieular leaders 
All the power of the State was united in one city, and under one ſo- 
vereign. The petty chieftains, who had formerly occaſioned ſo much 
confuſion, by: being diveſted of all influence and conſideration, be- 
came humble and ſubmiſſive; and Attica remained under the peace · 
able government of a monarch. 13 | | 
This ſketch-of the origin of the firſt monarchy, of which we have 
a diſtinct account, may, without much variation, be applied to the 
other States of Greece. This country, however, did not long con - 
tinue under the government of kings. Theſeus had divided the A- 
thenians into three diſtinct claſſes, viz. nobles, artiſans, and huſband- 
men. In order to abridge the exorbitant power of the nobles, he 
beſtowed many 8 on the tyyò other ranks of perſons. This 
plan of politics was followed by his ſueceſſors; and the lower ranks 
of the Athenians, partly from the countenance of their ſovereign, 
and partly from the progreſs of arts and manufactures, which gave 
1 them an opportunity of acquiring property, became conſider- 
9995 able and independent. Upon the death of Codrus, a prince of 
great merit, the citizens, under pretence of finding no one worthy 
of filling the throne of that monarch, who had devoted himſelf to 
death for the ſafety of his people, aholiſhed the regal power, and 
proclaimed that none but Jupiter ſhould be king of Athens. This 
1 revolution in favour of liberty was, ſo much the more remark- 
Wi. able,” as it happened almoſt at the ſame time that the Jews be- 
came unwilling to remain under rhe government of the true God, 
and deſired a mortal ſovereign, that they might be like unto other 
natwng rn or a DERRY Bt e n ee 
Phe government of Thebes, another of che Grecian States, much 
about the ſame time, aſſumed the republican form. Near a century 
before the Frojan war, Cadmus, with a colony from Phœnicia, had 
founded this city, which: from that time had been governed by kings. 
The laſt ſovereign being overcome in fingle combat, by a neighbours, 
ing prince, the Thebans aboliſſied tie regal power; but till abe days 
_of Pelopidas and Epatninondus, a period of ſeven hundred years, 
they performed nothing worthy of the republican ſpirit. Other ci. 


Ee 


5 ties of Greece, after the examples of Tliebes and Athens, erected 


themſelves into repùblies : But the revolutions of Athens and Spar · 

ta, two rival States, which by means of the ſuperiority they acqui - 

ted, gave the tone to the manners, geuius, and politics of the Greeks, 
528 is . T* x % q 2 0 | 2 5 deſerve 
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m. deſerve our principal attention. The At henians, by aboliſhing the 
red MW name of king, did not entirely ſubvert the regal authority: they g. 
nts eſtablilhed a perpetual magiſtrate, ho, under the name of Ar- 
bes chon, was inveſted with almoſt the ſame rights which their 1 had 
rts enjoyed. In time, however, they became ſenſible that the archontic 
ted WM office- was too lively an image of royalty for a free State. After it 
er, dad continued therefore three hundred and thirty-one years in the 
led family of Codrus, they endeavoured to leſſen its dignity, not by a+ 
m- boidging its power, but by thortening its duration. The firſt period 
ing aligned for the continuance of the archonſhip in the ſame hands; 
md was three years. But the deſire of the Athenians for a more cerfedt 
o « hem of freedom than had hitherto been eſtabliſhed, increaſed, in 
to- proportion to the liberty they enjoyed. They again called ont | 
ers. ſor à freſh reduction of the power of their archons; and it 694 
fo. WE was at length determined, that nine annual magiſtrates ſhould be ap- 
ach pointed for this office, choſen by the people, and accountable to 
be. them for their condy& at the expiration of their office. Bs 4s 
Ce» No written laws had been as yet enacted in Athens, and it was 
impoſſible that the ancient cuſtoms, of the realm, which were natural-' 
ave Wy ſuppoſed to be in part aboliſhed, by the ſucceſſive changes in the 
the Wl government, ſhould ſufficiently reſtrain the tumultuary ſpirits of the 
on · Athenians, in the firſt flatter of their independence. This engagec 
A- Wihe wiſer part of the State, who began to prefer any ſyſtem of go- 
ad- vernment to their preſent anarchy and confuſion, to caſt their eyes 
he on Draco, a man of an auſtere but virtuous diſpoſition, as the fitteſt 
"his WM perſon for compoſing} a ſyſtem of law, to bridle the furious and un- 
nks ray manners of their countrymen. Draco undertook: the office, but 
gn,  Wexccuted it with ſo much rigour, that, in the words of an ancient 
ave Whiſorian,.** His laws were written with blood, and not with ink.“ 
der- Death was the-indiſcriminate puniſtiment of every offence, and the 
e of Ws of Draco were found to be a remedy: worſe than the diſeaſe. 
thy Acgairs again returned into confuſion and diſorder, and rèmain- 
f to ed o till the time of Solon. The gentle manners, diſintereſted 94. 
and uictue, and wiſdom by which this ſage was diſtinguiſhed, pointed 
Thie him out as the only character adapted to the molt important of all 
ark- e ſices, the d laws to a free people. Solon, though this em- 
poyment was aſſigned him by the unanimous voice of his country, 
long deliberated, whether he ſhould undertake it. At length, how- 
ever, he was, determined by motives of public utility, preferable to 
all eonſiderations of private eaſe, ſafety, and reputation; and the 
irſt ſtep of his legiſlation was to aboliſh all the laws of Draco, ex- 
ceßt thoſe relating to murder. He next proceeded to new. model the 
political Jaw'z and his eſtabliſhments on this head remained among 
de Athenians while they preſerved their liberties. He divided the 
ctizens into four claſſes, according to the wealth which they poſſeſ- 
led, and the pooreſt claſs he rendered altogether incapable” of any 
public office. They had a voice, however, in the general council of 
ne nation, in which all matters of prineipal concern were determin- 
ed in the laſt reſort. But leſt this aſſembly, compoſed of all the ci- 
nens, ſhould be expoſed to folly, tumult, and diſorder, he provided 
lor its ſafety by the Senate and Areopagus. The firſt of cheſe courts 
wlited of four hundred perſons, à hundred out of each tribe * 
vs OR 
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the Athenians, who prepared all important bills that came before thy 
aſſembly of the people ; the ſecond, though but a court of juſtice, 
gained a prodigious: aſcendant in the republic, by the wiſdom and 

gravity of its members, who were not choſen but after the firidet 
lcrutiny, and molt ſerious deliberation.  : 
Upon the ſame plan moſt of the other ancient republics were eſta. 
Vliſhed ; but the government of Sparta, or Lacedemon, had ſome. 

thing in it very peculiar. Like the other ſtates of Greece, it wa 
originally divided into a, number of petty principalities, of which 
each was under the juriſdiction of its own immediate chieſtain. At 
length, two brothers, Euriſthenes and Proiles, getting poſſeſſion of 
this country, became conjunct in the royalty; and their poſte. 
8 rity, in the direct line, continued to rule conjunctly ſor nine 
Hundred years. The Spartan government, however, did not take 
that ſingular form which renders it ſo remarkable, until the 
time of Lycurgus, the celebrated legiſlator. The plan of po- 
licy deviſed by Lycurgus, agreed witch that already deſcribed in 
comprehending a ſenate and aſſembly of the people, and in general 
in all chöſe eſtabliſhments which are deemed moſt requiſite — the 
ſecurity of political independence. It differed. from that of Athen 
and indeed from all other governments, in having two kings, 'whoſe 
office was hereditary, though their power was tufficiently- circum- 
ſeribed by proper checks and reſtraints. But the. great charatteriſ. 
tic of the Spartan conſtitution aroſe from this, that in all his laws, 
Lycurgus had at leaſt as much reſpe& to war as to political liberty, 
Wich this view, all ſorts of luxury, all arts of elegance or entertain- 
ment, every thing, in ſhort, which had the ſmalleſt rendency to ſoſ. 
ten the minds of the Spartans, was abſolutely proſcribed. They 
were ſorbid the uſe of money, they lived at public tables on the 
coarſeſt fare, the younger were taught to pay the utmoſt reverence 
to the more advanced in years; and all ranks, capable to bear arms, 
were daily accuſtonied to the , moſt painful exerciſes. To the Spar. 
tans alone war was a relaxation, rather than a hardſhip, and they 
dehaved in it with a ſpirit of which none but a Spartan could even 
ſorm a conception. . Ui cet be 
But in order to fee the eſſect of theſe principles, and to conned 
the hiſtory of the different quarters of the globe, we muſt now take 
notice of Aſia, and obſerve the events which happened in- thoſ 
great empires, of Which we have ſo long loſt ſight. We have 
722 already mentioned in what obſcurity the hiſtory of rere 's 
involved, until the reign of Baccharis.' From chis period, to 
- the diſſolution of their government, the Egyptians are more cele- 
brated for the wiſdom of their laws and political inſtitutions, than 
for the power of their arms. The great empire of Aſſyria likewiſe, 
which had ſo long diſappeared, becomes again an object of atten- 
tion, and affords the firſt inſtance we meet with in hiſtory, of a king 
dom which fell aſunder by its on weight, and the effeminate 0 
weakneſs of its ſovereigns. Sardanapalus, the laſt emperor of ; 
Aſſyria, neglecting the adminiſtration of affairs, and ſhutting him- 
ſelf up in his palace with. his women and eunuchs, fell into contempt 
with hi The. governors of his pravinces, to whom he had 
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hold of this opportunity of raiſing their cn ſortüne on the ruins 
of their maſter's power. Arbaces, govetnor of Media, and Beleſis, 
governor” of Babylon; conſpired againſt their ſovereign, ſet fire to 
bis capital, and divided between them bis Extenſive dominions, Thete 
to kingdoms, ſometimes united under one prince, and ſometimes go- 
verned each by a particular ſovereign, maintained the chief tway in 
Aka; till Cyrus the Great reduced this quarter of the world = 
under the Perſian yoke. | OE Seien 
The taſte for the great and magnificent ſeems to have been the 
prevailing character of the Eaſtern nations; and they principally 
diſplayed it in their works of architecture. There are no veltiges, 
however, now remaining, which confirm the teſtimbny of ancient 
writers, with to the great works, which adorned Babylog 
and Nineveh; neither is it clearly determined in what year they were 
begun or finifhed. There are three pyramids ill remaining in E- 
gypt, at ſome leagues diſtance from Cairo, which are ſuppoſed to 
have been the burying- places of the ancient Egyptian kings. The 
| is five hundred feet in height, and two thouſand fix hundred 
and forty broad each way at bottom. It was a ſuperſtition among 
this people, derived from the earlieſt times, that even after death, 
the ſoul continued in the body as long as it remained bncorrupted. 
Hence proceeded the euſtom of embalming, or of throwing into the 
dead body ſuch vegetables as experience had diſcovered to be the 
greateſt preſervatives againſt putrefaction. The pyramids were erec- 
ied with the fame view. In them the bodies of the Egyptian kings 
vere concealed, \ This expedient, together with embalinin 4 hate 
fuperſtitious monarchs conceived, would-inevitably fecure a fafe, and 
comfortable retreat ſor their ſouls after death. From what we re: 
of the walls of Babylon, the temple of Belus, and other werks 
the Eaſt, and from what travellers have recorded of the pyramids, 
i appears that indeed they were fuperb and magnificent ſtructures, 
but totally devoid of eleganee. The orders of archire@tre were not 
jet known, nor even the conſtruding'of vaults. The arts, in which 
theſe nations, next to architecture,” priheipally excelled] Wert Feulp- 
ture and embroidery. As to the ſciences, they had all alen. gon- 
inued to beſtow their principal attention dn aſtronempy. It docs 
not appear, however, that they made great progriſs in explaming 
the cauſes of rhe phenomena of the univerſe, or thdted in any fpe- 
dies of national and ſound philoſophy. T demonſtate this fro an 
mellgent reader, it is ſuſfictent to erde ar "according to the 
teſtimony; of ſacred and profane writers, theabfard reveries of na 
die and aſtrology, which always decreafe' in proper wn to e ad- 
vancement of true ſcience, were in high eſtet atnoßg them dufin 
lie lateſt periods of their government. The countries wel hey 
oenpiett: wert extremely fruitful, and AFor#&4d=Withe eben a 
bour/all the neceſlaries, and even luxuries bf We Toy liad wong 
been accuſtomed to a cilized and polithed diſt if e t cites. Thiele 
crcuriftances/ had tainted theirhantiers with Wfemmnacy and corrup- 
ton and rendered ther an ea prey "t6' thi — 4 Ration alk. 
merging from barbarity; And of 'coffettttente; br ve and warhke. 
This o e Rift more eu im che infancy Gf the military art: when 


bength and courage were the only circumſtanc ces Which — te 
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advantage to one nation over another, when, properly "ſpeaking, 
there were no fortified places, which, in modern times, have been 
diſcovered to be ſo uſetul in ſtopping the progreis of a victorious ene. 


my, and when che event of a battle commonly decided the tate of an, 


empire. FF | 
Ihe monarchs who ſncceeded Cyrus gave an opportunity to the 

reeks to exerciſe theſe: virtues which the freedom of their goveru. 
ment had created and confirmed. Sparta remained under the in. 
fluence of Lycurgus's inſtitutions: Athens had juſt recovered from 
the tyranny of the Piſiſtratidæ, , a family who had trampled on the 
laws of Solon, and uſurped the ſupreme power. Such was their 
ſituation, when the luſt of univerſal empire, which never fails to tor- 
ment the breaſt of tyrants, led Darius to ſend ſorth his aumer- 
ous armies into Greece. But the Perſians were no longer 
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520, 


-thoſe igvincible ſoldiers, who,” under Cyrus, had conquered Alia 


Their minds were enervated by luxury and ſervitude. Athens, on 
the contrary, teemed with great men, whoſe minds were nobly ani. 
mated by the late recovery of their freedom. - Miltiades, in the plaius 


of Marathon, with ten thouſand Athenians, overcame the Perſia 


454. 


army of a hundred thouſand foot, and ten thouſand cavalry. His 
countrymen, Themiſtocles and Ariſtides, the firſt; celebrated for his 
abilities, the ſecond for his virtue, gained the next honours to the 
Xerxes, the ſon of Darius, came in perſon into Greece, with 
two million one hundred thouſand men, and being every where 
defeated by ſea and land, eſcaped to Aſia in a fiſhing boat. Such 
was the ſpirit, of the Greeks 2 88 

La? 35 But.though the Perſian war concluded gloriouſſy for the 
7 Greeks, it is, in à great meaſure, to this war, that the ſuble- 
quent misfortunes. of that nation are to be attributed. They be- 
came haughty after their victories: delivered from the common eue- 
my, they began to quarrel with one another: their quarrels were 


fomented by Perſian gold, of which they had acquired enough to 


make them deſirous of more: Hence proceeded the famous Pelopor 


1 neſian war, in which the Athenians and Lacedemonians added 
Bos as Principals, and drew. after them the other States of Greeee, 
They continued to weaken themſelves, hy theſe inteſtine diviſions 
ll Philip, king of Macedon, (a country till this time little known, 
but which, by the adi ve and orafty genius of this prince, became 


important and pewerſul,) rendered himſelf the abſolute malter o 
| 338 Greece, by the battle of Cheronæa. But this conqueſt is ons 


— 


af the firſt we meet with in hiſtory, which did not depend. on 


ttthe event of a battle. Philip had laid his ſehemes ſo deep, and bj 


» 
* 
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- bribery, promiſes, and intrigues, gained over ſuch. a number of cot: 
ſiderable perſons in the ſeveral States of Greece to his interelt, thut 
another day would have put in his poſſeſſion What Cheronæa hat 
denied him. The Greeks had loſt that virtue which was the balt 
of their confedleracy. Their popular governments ſerved. only 4 
give a ſandion to their licentiouſneſs and corruption. The principe 


- orators, in moſt of their States, were bribed into the ſervice of Pli 


lip; and all the eloquence of a Demoſthenes, aſſiſted by truth ant 
virtue, was unequal to the mean, but more ſeductive arts of his of 
i | Fug 2922 pony 
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gonents, who, by flattering. the people, uſed the ſureſt method of 
winning their aſfections. * . 


Philip had propoſed to extend the boundaries. of his empire beyond 
the narrow limits of Greece. But he did not long ſurvive the battle 
of: Cheronza. Upon his deceaſe, his fon Alexander was choſen ge- 
neral againſt the Perſians, by all the Grecian ſtates, extept the A- 
thenians and Thebans. Theſe, eſpecially the latter, made an effort 
for liberty; but Thebes was taken, and the inhabitants terribly ſlaugh - 
tered by Alexander. Secure on the ſide of Greęce, he ſet out on bis 
Perſian expedition, at the head of thirty thouſand fovt, and five thou- 
fand horſe: With this army he conquered the whole force of Darius, 
in three pitched battles ; over - ran and ſubdued, not only the coun- 
tries then known to the Greeks, but many parts of India, the very 
names of which had never reached an European ear; and ſoon after 
this rapid career of victory and ſueceſs, died at Babylon. His 
captains, after ſacrificing all his family to their ambition, divided 12. 
among them his dominions. N ee e 

From the time of Cyrus to that of Alexander, all the arts were 
carried to the higheſt pitch of perfection. Though the Eaſtern na- 
tions had raiſed magnificent and ſtupendous ſtructures, the Greeks 
were the firſt people in the world who, in their works of architecture, 
added beauty'ro-magnificence, and elegance to grandeur. The tem- 
ples of Jupiter Olympus, and the Epheſian Diana, are the firſt mo- 
numents of good taſte; They were erected by the Grecian colonies, 

who'ſettled in Aſia minor before the reign of Cyrus. Phidias 148. 
the Athenian, is the firſt ſculpror whoſe works have been im 
mortal, Zeuxis Parrhafins, and Timantheus, during the ſame age, 
firſt diſcovered the power of the pencil, and brought painting to per- 
ſection. Compoſition, in all its various branches, reached a degree 
of perfection in the Greek language, of which a modern reader can 
hardly form an idea. After Homer, the tragic poets ſchylus, 
Bophocles, and Euripides, were the firſt conſiderable improvers of 
poetry. © Herodotus gave ſimplicity and elegance to profaic writings: 
liocrates gave it cadence and harmony, but it was left to Thucydi- 
dus and Demoſthenes, to diſcover the full force of the Greek tongue. 
It was not however in the finer arts alone that the Greeks excelled: 
Every fpecies of philoſophy was cultivated among them with the ut- 
moſt ſucceſs. Not to mention Socrates, his three | diſciples, Plato, 
Ariſtotle, and Xenophon, may, for ſtrength of reaſoning, juſtneſs of 
ſentiment, and propriety of expreſſion, be put on a footing with the 
writings of any age or country. Experience, indeed, in a long eourſe 
of years, has taught us many ſecrets in nature, with which theſe phi- 
loſophers were unacquainted, and which no ſtrength of genius could 
divine. - But whatever ſome vain empirics in learning may pretend, 
the moſt learned and ingenious men, both in France and in England, 
have acknowledged the ſuperiority of the Greek philoſophers, and 
have reckoned themſelves happy in catching their turn of thinking, 
and manner of expreſſion. |. But the Greeks were not leſs diſtinguiſh 
ed for their activity than for their ſpeculative talents, as appears 
from the number of their famous ſtateſmen and warriors. War was 
firſt reduced into a ſcience by the Greeks3+ Their ſoldiers fought, 
[rom an affect ** an ardor tor glory, 3 * 
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from a dread of their ſuperiors; the cauſe, of which was the vi 
laws which Amphiction, Solon, and Lycurgus, had eſtabliſhed But 
we muſt now leave · this nation, and turn our attention to the Roman 
affairs, which are ſtil} more intereſting, böth on their own account, 
and from the relation in which they ſtand to thoſe of modern Europe. 
„ Romulus, the founder of the Roman State, was at firſt the 
leader of a few lawleſs and wandering banditti. His diſpoſi. 
tion was extremely martial ; and the political ſtate of Italy, divided 
into à number of ſmalk but independent diſtricts, afforded a noble 
field for the diſplay of military talents. He was continually em. 
broiled with one or other of his neighbours, and war was the only 
employment by which he and his companions expected not only to 
_ aggrandize themſelves, but even to ſubſiſt., In the conduct of his 
wars with the neighbouring people, we may obſerve the ſame mar- 
ims by which the Romans afterwards became maſters of the world, 
Inſtead of deſtroying the nations he had ſubjected, he united them 
to the Roman State, whereby Rome acquired a new acceſſion of 
ſttength from every war ſhe undertook, and became powerful and 
populous from that very, circumſtance which ruins and depopulates 
other kingdoms. If the enemies with which he contended had, 
; by means of the art or arms they employed, any conſiderable ad- 
vantage, Romulus immediately adopted that practice, or the uſe of 
that weapon, and improved the military ſyſtem of the Romans, by 
the united experience of all their enemies. We have an example of 
both theſe maxims, by means of which the Roman State arrived at 
ſuch a pitch of grandeur, in the war with the Sabines. Romulus 
having conquered that nation, not only united them to the Romans, 
but finding cheir buckler preſerable to the Romans, inſtantly threy 
aſide the latter, and made uſe of the Sabine buckler in fighting a- 
gainſt other ſtates. Though principally attached to war, he did nat 
altogether neglect the civil policy of his infant -· kingdom. He inſli 
tuted what was called the ſenate, a court originally :compoſed of 3 
hundred perſons,, diſtinguiſhed. for their wiſdom and. experience. He 
enacted Jaws for the adminiſtration of juſtice, and for bridling the 
fierce and unruly paſſions of his followers; and, after a long reign, 
ſpent in promoting the civil or military intereſts of his country, was, 
-___ according to the beſt conjecture, treacherouſly put to death by 
ms the members of that ſenate which he himſelf had inſtituted. 
Numa, who came next to him, eſtabliſhed the religious ceremonies 
of the Romans, and inſpired them with that veneration for an oath 
. which was ever after the ſoul of their military diſcipline, His ſuc- 
ceſſors Tullus Hoſtilius, Ancus Martius, Tarquinius Priſcus, Ser- 
vis Tullius, laboured each during his reign, for the grandeur of 


Rome; but Tarquinius Superbus, the-ſeventh and laſt kmg, having 


obtained the crown by the execrable murder of his father-in-law Ser. 
vius, continued to ſupport it by the moſt crnel and infamous tyran- 
ny. This, together with the inſolence of his ſon Sextus Tarquinius, 
Who, by diſhonouring Lucretia, a Roman lady, affronted the whole 
1 nation, occaſioned the expulſion of the, Tarquin family, and 
e "with it the diſſolution of the regal government- As the Romans 


however were n in war, they found it neceſſary to 


have fame "officer inveſted. with ſupreme authority, who might con 
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duct them to the field, and regulate their military enterprises. In 
the room of the kings therefore they appointed two annual magiſ. 
rates, called Conſuls, who, without creating the ſame jealouſy, ſuc - 
ceeded to all the power of their ſovereigns. This revolution was ex- 
tremely favourable to the Roman grandeur. The conſuls, who en- 
joyed but a temporary power, were deſirous of fi gnalizing their rei 
by ſome "a action: each vied with thoſe who had gone before him, 
and the Romans were daily led out againſt ſome new enemy. When 
we add to this, that the people, naturally warlike, were inſptred' 
to deeds of valour by every confideration which could excite them: 
that the citizens of Rome were all ſoldiers, and fought for their lands, 
their children, and their liberties, we need not be ſurpriſed, that they 
mould, in the edurſe of ſome centuries, extend their power all 
over Italy. © AM; | 0 n * 
The Romans now met with a powerful rival in the Carthageni- 
ans. This ſtate had been founded on the coaſt of the Mediterranean 
in Africa, ſome time before Rome, by a colony of Phenicians, and, 
according to the practice of their mother country, they had cultiva» 
ted commerce and naval greatneſs. 2 =; 
Carthage, in this deſign, had proved wonderfully ſucceſsful. She 
now commanded both ſides of the Mediterranean. Beſides that of 
Africa, which ſhe almoſt entirely poſſeſſed, ſhe had extended herſelf 
on the Spaniſh ſide, through the Streights. "Thus miſtreſs of the 
ſea and of commerce, the had ſeized on the iflands of Corfica and 
Sardinia. Sicily had difficulty to defend itſelf z and the Ro- TE 
mans were toa nearly threatened not to take up arms. Hence 
à ſucceſſion of hoſtilities between theſe rival States, known in hiſtory. ' 
by the name of Punic wars, in which the Carthaginians, with all 
their wealth and power, were an unequal match tor the Romans. 
Carthage was a powerful republic, when Rome was a truckling 
ſtate ; but ſhe was now become corrupt and effeminate, while Rome 
was in the vigour of her political conſtitution. Carthage employed 
mercenaries to carry on her wars; Rome, as we have already men- 
tioned, was compoſed of ſoldiers. The firſt war with Cartha 
taught the Romans the art of fighting on the ſea, with which they 
had hitherto been unacquainted. A Carthaginian veſſel was wreck- 
ed on their coaſts; they uſed it for a model, in three months vg 
ktted out a fleet, and the Conſul Duilius, who fought their | 
firſt naval battle, was victorious. It is not to our purpoſe to men- 
tioned all the tranſactions of theſe wars. The behaviour of Regulus, 
the Roman general, may give us an idea of the ſpirit which then 
animated this people. Being taken priſoner in Africa, he is ſent 
back on his parole to negociate a change of priſoners. He maintains 
in the ſenate, the propriety of that law, which cut df from thoſe 
who ſuffered themſelves to be taken, all hopes of being ſaved 
and returns to a certain death. | 
Neither was Carthage, though corrupted, deficient in men. 
Of all the enemies the Romans ever had to contend with, Hannibal 
the Carthaginian was the moſt inflexible and dangerous. His fa- 
ther Hamilcar had imbibed an extreme hatred againſt the Romans, 
and having ſettled the inteſtine troubles of his country, he took an 
early opportunity ro inſpire his EY though but nine years old, wo 
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\ conſent of the Roman people. 
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ſabmit to him, Carthage trembles in her turn, and ſees. her, armies 
defeated. Hannibal, 9 years victorious, is in vain called home 
to defend his country. Carthage is rendered. tributary, gives 
hoſtages, and engages never to enter upon a war, but with the 
After the conqueſt of Carthage, Rome had inconſiderable wars 
but great victories; hefore this time its wars were great, and its vic · 
tories inconſiderable. At this time the world was divided, as it were, 
into two parts; in the one tought the Romans and Carthaginians; 
the other was agitated by thoſe quarrels which had laſted ſince the 
death of Alexander the Great. Their ſcene of action was Greece, 
Egypt, and the Eaſt., The States of Greece had once more diſen- 
gaged themſelves from a foreign yoke. They were divided into three 
confederacies, the Etolians, Acheans,” and Beotians; each of theſe 
was an aſſociation of free cities, which had aſſemblies and magiſtrates 
ia common. Of them all the Etolians were the moſt. conſiderable. 
The kings of Macedon maintained that ſuperiority; which, in an- 
cient - times, when the balance of power was little attended to, a 
great prince naturally poſſeſſed over his leſs powerful neighbours. 
Philip, the preſent monarchy. had rendered himſelf odious to the 
Greeks, by ſome; unpopular and tyrannical ſteps z the Etolians were inte 
. moſt, irritated ; and hearing the fame of the Roman arms, called peri 
hem into Greece, and overcame Philip by their aſſiſtance. The en 
Victory, however, chiefly redounded to the advantage of. the Ro- ver 
Bayh: The NMscedomian garriſons were obliged to evacuate Greece: WY ma 
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the cities were all declared ſree; but Philip became a tributary to 
the Romans, and the States of Greece became their dependents. The 
Holians, diſcovering their firſt error, endeavoured. to remedy. it byx 
another, ſtill more dangerous to themſelves, and more , advantageous 


to the Romans. As they had called the Romans into Greece to de- 


{end them againſt Philip, they now called in Antiochus, king of Sy- 
ria, to defend them againſt the Romans. The famous Hannibal too 
had recourſe to the ſame prince, who. was at this time the molt power= 
ful of the Eaſt,” and the ſucceſſor to the dominions of Alexander in 
Alia. But Antiochus did not follow his advice ſo much as that of 
the Etolians; for inſtead ot renewing the war in Italy, where Han- 
nibal, from experience, judged the 13 to be moſt vulnerable, 
be landed in Greece with a ſmall body of troops, and being over - 
come without difficulty, fled over into Aſia. In this war tne Ro- 
mans made uſe of Philip for conquering Antiochus, as they had be- 
ſore done of the Etolians for conquering Philip. They now purſue 
Antiochus, the laſt object of their reſentment, into Aſia, and a. - 
having vanquiſhed him by fea and land, compel him to ſubmit. 
to an infamous treaty. . In theſe conqueſts the Romans ſtill allowed 
the ancient inhabitants to poſſeſs their territory; they did not ever 
change the form of government: the conquered nations became the 
allies of the Roman people, which, however, under a ſpecious name, 
coneealed the moſt ſervile of all conditions, and inſerred, that they 
ſhould ſubmit to whatever was required of them. When we reflect 
on theſe eaſy, conqueſts, we have reaſon to be aſtoniſhed at the reſiſt - 
ance which the Romans met with from a barbarous prince, Mithri- 
dates, king of Pontus. This monarch, however, had great reſources. 
His kingdom, bordering. on the inacceſſible mountains of Caucaſus, 
abounded in a race of men, whoſe minds were not enervated by plea- 


lure, and whoſe bodies were firm and vigorous, ink dls Let ates 
The different ſtates of Greece and Aſin, who now began to feel 
the weight of their yoke, but had not ſpirit. to ſhake it off, wers 
tranſported at finding a prince, who dared to ſhew himſelf an ene - 
my to the Romans, and chearfully ſubmitted to his protection. Mi- 
thridates, however, was compelled to yield to the ſuperior valour of 
the Romans. Vanquiſhed ſucceſſively by Sylla and Lucullus, bs 
he was at length ſubdued by Pompey, and ſtripped of his do 
minions and of his life. In Africa the Roman arms met with equal 
ſucceſs. Marius in conquering. Jugurtha, made all ſecure in that 
quarter. F. ven the barbarous nations beyond the Alps began * 
to. feel the weight of the Roman arms. Gallia Narbonenſis * 
had been reduced into a province. Ihe Cimbri, Teutones, and p 
other Northern nations of Europe, broke into this part of tze 
empire. The ſame Marius, whoſe name was ſo terrible in Africa, 
made the North of Europe to tremble. The Barbarians reti- 
red to their wilds and deſarts, leſs formidable than the Roman 
legions. - But while Rome conquered: the world, there ſubſiſted an 
internal war within her walls. This war had ſubſiſted from the firſt 
periods of the government, Rotne, after the expulſion of her kings, 
enjoyed but a nominal liberty. The deſcendents of the ſenators, wha 
vere diſtinguiſhed by the name of Patricians, were inveſted with ſo 


gany odious privileges, that the people felt their dependence, and 
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became determined to ſhake it off. A thouſand diſputes on this ſub. 
ject aroſe betwixt them and the Patricians, which always terminated 
in favour of liberty. RR te. Wd 2 
Theſe diſputes, e were not at firſt attended with any dan. 
gerous conſequences. The Patricians, who loved their country, 
chearfully parted with ſome of their privileges to ſatisfy the people; 
and the people, on the other hand, though they obtained laws, by 
which they might be admitted to enjoy the firſt offices of the State, 
and though they had the power of nomination, always named Pa. 
tricians. But when the Romans, by the conquelt of foreign nations 
became acquainted with all their laxnries and refinements ; when 
they became tainted with the effeminacy and corruption of the Eaſtern 
courts, and fported with every thing faſt and honourable, in order 
to obtain them, the State, torn by the factions between its members, 
and without virtue on either fide, to keep it together, became a prey 
to its own children. Hence the bloody ſeditions of the Gracch, 
which paved the way for an igextinguiſhable hatred between the 
nables and commons, and made it eaſy for any turbulent demagogne 
to put them in action againſt each other. The love of their country 
was now no more than a ſpecious name; the better ſort were too 
wealthy and effeminate to ſubmit to the rigours of military diſcipline, 
and the ſoldiers, compoſed of the dregs of the republic, were ng 
longer citizens. They knew none but their commander; under his 
banner they fought, conquered, and plundered ; and for him they 
were ready to die. He might command them to imbrue their hands 
in the blood of their country. They who knew no country but the 
camp, and no authority but that of their general, were ever ready 
to obey him. The multiplicity of the Roman conqueſts, however, 
much requiring their keeping on foot ſeveral armies at the ſame time, 
retarded the ſubyerſion of the republic. Theſe armies were fo many 
checks upon each other. Had it not been for the ſoldiers of Sylla, 
Rome would have ſurrendered its liberty to the army of Marius. 
Julius Cæſar at length appears. By fubduing the Gauls, he gain - 
51. ed his country the moſt uſeful conqueſt it ever made. Pom. 
pey, his only rival, is overcome in the plains of Pharſalia. 
8. Czſar victorious appears in a moment all over the world, in 
* Egypt, in Aſia, in Mauritania, in Spain, in Gaul, and in 
itain, conqueror on all ſides, he is acknowledged maſter at Rome, 
= and in the whole empire. Brutus and Caſſius think to gi 
Rome her liberty, by ſtabbing him in the ſenate honſe. But 
they only ſubje& her to+tyrants, who, without his elemency or abi- 
ties, were not inferior in ambition. The republic falls into 
31. the hands of Mark Antony; young Cæſar Octavianus, nephev 
to Julius Cæſar, wreſts it from him by the ſea-fight at Adtium; 
there is no Brutus nor Caſſius to put an end to his lite. The friends 
of liberty have killed themſelves in deſpair; and Octavius, under 
the name of Auguſtus, and title of Emperor, remains the undif- 
turbed maſter of the empire. During theſe civil commotions, the 
Romans ſtill preſerved the glory of their arms among diftant nations, 
and while it was unknown who ſhould be maſter at Rome, the Ro- 
mans were without diſpute the maſters of the world ; their military 
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diſcipline and valour aboliſhed all the remains of the 3 
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the Perſian, the Greek, the Aſſyrian, and the Macedonian glory, 
ſub. W and they were now only a name. No ſooner thereſore was Octavius 
ated WF egabliſhed on the throne, than ambaſſadors from all quarters of the 

known world crowd to make their ſubmiſſions. Athiopia ſues for 
lan. peace 3 the Parthians, who had been a moſt formidable enemy, court 
try, his friendſhip ; the Indies ſeek his alliance, Pannonia acknowledges 
ple; him, Germany dreads him, and the Weſer receives his laws. 4 
by WI Vieorious by ſea and land, he ſhuts the temple of Janus. The me] 
ate, WW whole earth lives in peace under his power, and Jeſus Chriſt 4 
Fa. comes into the world. 8 : 
ions Having thus traced the ſs of the Roman government, while 
hen WY; remained a republic, we ſhall now ſay a few words with regard to 
tern Wl the arts, ſciences,, and manners of that people. During the firſt 
rder ages of the republic, the Romans lived in 2 total neglect, or rather 
ers, i contempt of all the elegant improvements of life, War, politics, 
prey and agriculture were the only arts they ſtudied, becauſe they were 
ch, the only arts they eſteemed. But upon the downfal of Carthage, 
having no enemy to dread from abroad, they began to taſte the 
ue ſweets of ſecurity, and to cultivate the arts. Their progreſs how- 
ntry oi ever was not gradual as in the other countries we have deſcribed. 
too Wi The conqueſt of Greece at once put them in poſſeſſion of every 
line, thing moſt rare, curious, or elegant. Aſia, which was the next 
© 119 BY vidim, offered all its ſtores; and the Romans, from the molt ſimple 
people, ſpeedily became acquainted with the arts. if - 


they The Romau hiſtory now preſents us with a ſet of monſters, under 
aud Bl the name of Emperors, whoſe hiſtories, a few excepted, diſgrace 
the I human nature. Ihey did not indeed adoliſ the forms of the Ro- 
eady WY man republic, though they extinguiſhed its liberties, and while they 
ver, 


were practiſing the moſt unwarrantable cruelties upon their ſubjects, 
Me, By they themſelves were the ſlaves. of their ſoldiers. They made tho 
| world tremble, while they in their turn trembled at the army. Rome, 
ylla, from the time of Auguſtus, became the molt deſpotie empire that 
ever ſubſiſled in Europe. To form an idea of their government, we 
Zain. need only recal to our mind the ſituation of Turky at preſent, It 


om. i; of no importance therefore to conſider the character of the emper- 
ſala WY ors, ſince they had no power but what aroſe: from a mercenary 
d, m ſtanding army, nor to enter into a detail with regard to the tranſac - 
d in bons of the court, which were directed by that caprice, cruelty, and 


corruption, which univerſally prevail under a deſpotic government. 
* When it is ſaid that the Roman republic conquered the world, it is 
only meant the civilized part of it, chiefly Greece, Carthage, and 


abi. Aſta. A more difficult taſk ſtill remained for the emperors, to ſub- 
= due the barbarous nations of Europe; the Germans, the Gauls, the 
p * 


| pritons, and even the remote corner of Scotland; for though theſe | 
um; oh countries bad been diſcovered, they were not effectually ſubdued by 
the Roman generals. Theſe nations, though rude and ignorant, 
vere brave and independent. It was rather from the ſuperiority of. 
their diſcipline than of their courage, that the. Romans gained any 
s, the advantage over them. The Roman wars with the Germans are 
ien Leſeribed by Tacitus, and from his accounts, though a Roman, it 
is eaſy to diſcover with what bravery they fought, and with whar 
litar] WY *cludtance they fubmitted to a foreign yoke, From the obſtinate re» | 


he | ſiſtance 
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ſiſtance of the Germans, we may judge of the difficulties the Ro- 
mans met with in ſubduing the other nations of Europe. The con. 
teſts were on both ſides bloody ; the countries of Europe were fue. 
ceflively laid waſte, the inhabitants periſhed in the field, many were 
carried into ſlavery, and but a feeble remnant ſubmitted to the Rs. 
man power. This ſituation of affairs was extremely unfavourable 
to the happineſs of mankind. The barbarous nations, indeed, from 
their intercourſe with the Romans, acquired ſome taſte ſor the art 
ſciences, language, and manners, of their new maſters. © These, 
however, were but miſerable conſolations for the loſs of liberty, for 
being deprived of the uſe of their arms, for being over-awed by mer. 
cenary ſoldiers kept in pay to reſtrain them, and for being delivered 
over to rapacious governors, who plundered them without merey. 
The only circumſtance which could ſupport them under. theſe com- 
plicated calamities, was the hope of ſecing better days. | 


The Roman empire, now ſtretched out to ſuch an extent, contain. 
ed within itſelf the ſeeds of diſſolution ; and the violent irruption of 
the Goths and Vandals, and other Barbavians, haſtened its deſtrut- 

tion. Theſe fierce tribes, who came to take vengeance on the em- 

pire, either inhabited the various provinces of Germany, which had 
never been ſubdued by the Romans, or were ſcattered over the val 

_ countries of the North of Europe, and North-Weſt of Afia, which 
are now inhabited by the Danes, the Swedes, the Poles, the ſubje& 

of the Ruſſian Empire, and the Tartars. They were drawn * 
their native country, by that reſtleſſneſs which actuates the minds of 

Barbarians, and makes them rove from home in queſt of plunder, 
or new ſettlements. The firſt invaders met with a powerful reſiſ. 

- ance from the ſuperior diſcipline of the Roman legions ; but this, 
inſtead of daunting men of a ſtrong and impetuous' temper, only 
rouſed them to vengeance. They return to their companions, ac- 
quaint them with the unknown conveniencies and luxuries that 3. 
bounded in countries better cultivated, or bleſſed with a milder cl. 
mate than their own ; they acquaint them with the battles they had 
fought, of the friends they had Joſt, and warm them with reſent- 

ment againſt their opponents. Great bodies of armed men, with 
their wives and children, and flaves and flocks, iſſued forth, like 
regular colonies, in queſt of new ſettlements. | New adventures fol- 
lowed them. The lands which they deſerted were occupied by more 
remote tribes of Barbarians. Theſe, in their turn, puſhed forward 
into more fertile countries, and, like a torrent continually increaſing, 
rolled on, and ſwept every thing before them. Wherever the Bar- 

- barians marched, their rout was marked with blood. They ravaged 

or deftroyed all around them. They made no diſtinction between 

what was ſacred and what was prophane. They reſpected no age, 


p9r ſex, or rank. If a man was called to fix upon the period, in the 


hiſtory of the world during which, the condition of the human race 

was moſt calamitous and afflicted, he would, without heſitation, name 
that which elapſed from the death of Theodofius the Great, A. D. 
395, to the eftabliſhment+ of the Lombards in Italy, A. D. 57 
The contemporary authors, who beheld that ſcene of deſolation, k. 


|  bour, and/are at a loſs for expreſſions to deferibe the horror of 5 


[4 
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The ſcourge of God, the deflrozer of nations, are the dreadful epithets 
by which they diſtinguiſh the moſt noted of the barbarous leaders. 

Conſtantine, who was emperor about the beginning of the fourth 
tentury, and who had embraced Chriſtianity,” changed the ſeat bf 
empire from Rome ta Conſtantinople. This occafioned/ a prodigious 
alteration. © The Weſtern aud Eaſtern provinces were ſeparated from 
each other, and governed by different ſovereigns. The withdraw- 
ing the Roman legions from the Rhine and the Danube to the Eaſt, 
threw down the Weſtern barriers of the empire; and laid it open tb 
the invaders, -- os els nabe S7 2653 | 

Rome (now known by the name of the Weſtern Empire, in con- 
tradiſtinction to Conſtantinople, Which, from its ſituationz was tals 
led the Eaſtern Empire) weakened by this diviſion, becomes a prey 
to the barbarons nations. Its ancient glory, vainly deemed immor- 
tal, is effaced, and Odoacer, à barbarian chieftain, ſits down on the 
throne of the Cæſars. Theſe irruptions into the empire were gra- 


dual and ſueceſſive:. The immenſe” fabric of the Roman empire was 


the work of many ages, and ſeveral centuries were employed in de- 
moliſhing it. The ancient diſcipline of the Romans, in military af- 
fairs, was ſo efficacious, that the remains of it deſcended to their ſuc- 
ceſſors, and niuſt Have proved an over-match for all their enemies, 
had it not been for the vices of their emperors, and the whiyerfal 
borruption of manners among the people. Satiated with the luturies | 
of che Known world, the emperors were at a loſs te find new provo- 
datlves. The moſt diſtant regions were explored, the ingenuity ot 
mankind was exerciſed, and the tribute of provinces expended upon 


one favourite diſh. The tyranny, and the univerſal depra vation of 


manners thargprevailed upon the Emperors, or, as they are called, 
Exſars, could only be equalled by the barbatity of thoſe nations Wbo 
vrercartie them. . teh 7 eee e 
Towards the cloſe of the fixth century, the Saxons, a German 
nation, were maſters of the Southern, and more fertile provinees of 
Britain; the Franks, another tribe of Germans, bf Gaul; the Goths 
bf Spain; the Goths and Lombards, of Italy, and the adjacent pro- 
vinces. Searce any veſtige of the Roman policy; juriſprudence, arts, 
or literature remained. Nee forms of government, new laws, new 
manners, new dreſſes, new languages, and new names of mien and 


countfies, Were every where introduced. + bis 
From this period till” the ſixteenth century; Europe exhibited a 
picture of moſt melancholy Gothic barbarity. Literature, ſcience, 
tate, were words ſcarce in uſe during theſe ages. Perſons of tlie 
higheſt rank, and in the moſt eminent tations, could not read or 
wiate: Many of the clergy did not underſtand the breviary which - 
were obliged daily to recite ; ſome of them could ſcarce read 
b. The human mind neglected, uncultivated, and deprefſed, ſunk 
into the moſt prolbund ignorance, The ſuperior genius of Charle- 
magne, who about the beginning of the ninth century governed 
France, Germany, with part of Italy; and Alfred the Great in 
England, endeavoured to Apel this darkneſs, and gave their ſub- 
je&ts a ſhort, glimpſe of Ilght. But the ignorance of the age was too 
powerful ſor their efforts and inſtitutions. The darkneſs returned, 
and ſettled over Europe mare my and heavy than formerly. 


A new - 


* 
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A new diviſion of property gradually introduced a new ſpecies. of 
government formerly unknown; which ſingular inſtitution is now 
Aiſtinguiſhed by che name of the Feudal lem. The king, or gene. 
ral, Who led the Barbarians to conqueſt, parcelled out the lands of 


the vanquiſhed among his chief officers, binding thoſe on whom they 


were bellowed, to follow his ſtandard. with a number of men, and 
to bear arms in his defence. The chief officers imitated the example 
olf the ſovereign, and in diſtributing portions of their lands among 
their deſcendents, annexed the ſame condition to the grant. But 
though this ſyſtem ſeemed to be admirably calculated for defence a 
ga K a foreign enemy, it vn Ay Wer into a ſyſtem of oppreſſion. 

A, The uſurpation of the nobles became unbounded and untolerable, 
They reduced the great body of the people into a ſlate of actual fer- 


vitude. They were deprived of the natural and moſt unalienable 


aighta.of humanity. : They were ſlaves fixed to the ſoil which they 
tu 


tuhkivated, and together with it were transferred from one proprie- 


tot to another, by ſale, or by conveyance. Every offended baron, 


or chieftain, buckled on his armour, and ſought redreſs at the head 


of his vaſſals. His adverſaries met him in like hoſtile array. The 


| kindred and dependents of the aggreflor;. as well as of the defender, 


were involved in the quarrel. They had not even the liberty of re- 


wmaining neuter . 


by a council and magiſtrates of their'own nomi nation. 
The acquiſition of liberty made ſuch a happy change in the cons 
dition of mankind, as rouſed them from that ſtupidity and ination 
into which they had been ſunk by the wretchednefs of their former 


The monarchs. of Europe perceived the encroachments of their 


' nobles with impatience. They declared, that as all men were by 
nature free-born, they determined it ſhould be ſo in reality as wel 


us name. In order to create ſome power, that might counterbalance 


thoſe potent vaſſals, who, while they enſlaved the people, controuled 


or gave law to the crown, a plan was adopted of conferring new pri- 
.vileges on towns. Theſe privileges aboliſhed all marks of ſervitude, 
and formed them into corporations, or bodies-pohtic, to be:governed 


4 


ſtate. A ſpirit of induſtry revived ; commerce became an object of 
attention, and began to flouriſh, 7 > ee. 


Various cauſes contributed to revive this ſpirit of commerce, and 


to renew the intercourſe between different nations. Conſtantinople, 
the capital of the Eaſtern, or Greek Empire, had eſcaped the ravi- 
ges of the Goths and Vandals; who overthrew that of the Weſt. In 
-this city, ſome remains of literature and ſcience were preſerved : this 
too, for many ages, was the great emporium of trade, and where 


ſome reliſh for the precious commodities and curious manufactures of 
India was retained. They communicated ſome knowledge of theſe 


to their neighbours in Italy; and the Crufades, whieh were begin 


by the Chriſtian powers of Europe with a view to drive the Turks 


from Jeruſalem, opened a communication between Europe and the 
oO SO oe een, "4 Eaſt 
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This Gothic ſyſtem ill prevails. in Poland: a remnant of it continued 
in the Highlands of Scotland ſo late as the Fear 1748. And even in Eng- 


land, a country renowned for civil and religious liberty, ſome r of thele 
Gotkic inſtitutions. are perccivable at this day. 5 ry 


* 
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ow att. Conſtantinople was the general place of rendezvous for the : 


Chriſtian armies, in their way to Paleſtine, or on their return from: 
of Wl thence”! Though the object of theſe expeditions was conqueſt and 
not commerce, and though the iſſue ot them proved unfortunate, 
3 their commercial effects were both beneficial and permanent. 

Soon after the cloſe of the holy war the mariners compaſs was 
invented, which facilitated the communication between remote na- 
But tions, and brought them nearer to each other. The Italian States, 
. particularly thoſe of Venice and Genoa, began to eſtabliſh a regular 

| commerce with the Eaſt and the ports of Egypt, and drew from 
ble. W thence all the rich productions of India. Theſe commodities they 
for: diſpoſed of to great advantage among the other nations of Europe, 
able who began to acquire ſome taſte of elegance, unknown to their pre- 
hey deceſſors, or deſpiſed by them. During the 12th and 13th centuries, 
as the commerce of Europe was almoſt in the hands of the Italians, 
on, more commonly known in thoſe ages by the name of Lombards. 
Cy Companies or ſocieties of Lombard merchants ſettled in every dif- 
The ferent kingdom; they became the carriers, the manufacturers, and 
. the bankers of Europe. One of theſe companies ſettled in London; 
re. WY ence the name of Lombard · ſtreet. bs | 
The commercial ſpirit awakened in the North towards the middle 
heir ef the thirteenth century. As the Danes, Swedes, and other na- | | 
by tions-around the Baltic, were at that time extremely barbarous, and ; 
well W iofelted that ſea with their piracies, this obliged the cities of Lubec 
ance and Hamburgh, ſoon after they had began to open ſome trade with 
ales de Italians, to enter into a league of mutual defence. They derived 
pri ſuch advantages from this union, that other towns acceded to their 
ade. contederacy ;z and, in a ſhort time, eighty. of the moſt conſiderable 
-ned cctties, ſcattered through thoſe vaſt countries of Germany and Flan- 

ders which ſtretch from the bottom of the Baltic to Cologne on the 
9 Rhine, joined in an alliance, called the Hanſeatic League, which 
gion decame to formidable, that its alliance was courted, and its enmity; 
mer vas dreaded ky the greateſt monarchs. The members of this power - 
& of Wl fol aſſociation formed the firſt ſyſtematic plan of commerce known 
: m the middle ages, and conducted it by common laws enacted in . 
and Weir general aſſemblies. They ſupplied the reſt of Europe with na- 
ople, val tores; and pitched on different towns, the moſt eminent of which 
Ars. as Bruges, in Flanders, where they eſtabliſhed ſtaples, in which, 

In Weir commerce was regularly carried on. Thither the Lombards 
this brought the productions of India, together with the manufactures 
here of Italy, and exchanged them for the more bulky, but not leſs uſeſul 
« of commodities of the North. 56 ls "23 2 2 
theſe As Bruges became the center of communication between the Lom- 
egiin bards and. Hanſeatic merchants, the Flemings traded with both in 
"ucks chat city, to ſuch extent as well as advantage, as ſpirited among them 
| the general habit of induſtry, which long rendered Flanders and the 
Eaſi- W 4Hacent provinces the moſt opulent, the moſt populous, and belt 

cultivated countries in Europe. | | 951 
inved Edward III. of England endeavoured to excite a ſpirit of in- 8 
Eng" I duttry among his own Gbjecde, who, blind to the advantages of their 


btuation, and ignorant of the ſource from which opulence was deſ- 
lined to flow into their country, totally neglected commerce; and did 
e K 2 „ 
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not even attempt theſe manufactures, the materials of which they 
furnithed to foreigners. By alluring Flemifli artiſans to ſettle in his. 
dominions, as well as by many wiſe laws ſor the encouragement and 
regulation of trade, hee gave a beginning to the woolen manufactures 
of England and firit turned the active and l genius ot 
his people towards thoſe arts which have raiſed the Engliüh to the 
firſt rank among commercial nations. 

.” The: Chriſtian pringes, after their great loſſes in tlie Cruſades, en- 


dea voured to cultivate their fritmdſhip of the great Khans of Tartary, 


whoſe fame in arms had reached the moſt remote corners of E or 


and Aſia, that they might be ſome check upon the Turks, who had 
been ſuch enemies to the Chriſtian name; and who, trom a con- 
dtemptible handful of wanderers, ſerving occaſionally in the armes 
of contending princes, had begun to extend their ravages over the 
fineſt countrics of Aſia. ae W e | 
The Chrittian embaſſies were managed chiefly by monks, a wan- 
deriug ſet of men, who, impelied by zeal, and undaunted by difti- 
_ culties- and danger, found their way to the remote coutts of theſe 
infidels. The Engliſh philoſopher, Roger Bacon, was ſo 1ndultri- 
- ous as to collect from their relations, or traditions, many particu- 
lars of the Partars, which are to be found in Purchas's Pilgrims, 
and other books of travels. The firſt regular traveller of the monk+ 
ih kind, who committed his diſcoveries to writing, was John du 
Plant Carpin, who, with ſome of his brethren, about che year 1246, 
carried a letter from Pope Innocent to the great Khan of Tartary, 
in favour of the Chriſtian ſubjects in that prince's extenſive domi- 
nions. Soon after this, a ſpirit of travelling into Tartary and India 
became general; and it would be no diſſicult matter to prove that 
many Europeans, about the end of the fourteenth century, ſerved 
in the armies of Tamerlane, one of the greateſt princes of Tartary, 
Whole conqueſts reached to the moſt remote corners of India; and 
that they introduced into Europe the uſe af gun: powder and artil. 
Jery; the diſcovery made by a German chymiſt being only partial 
and accidental. | | I Lorg ts eee 
Aſter the death of Tamerlane, who, jealous of the riſing: power 
of the Furks, had checked their progreſs,.the Chriſtian adventurers, 
upon their return, magnifyin the vaſt riches: of the Eaſt- Indies, 
10fpired their countrymen with a ſpirit. of adventury and diſcovery, 
and were thefirft that rendered a paſſage thither by ſea probable and 


practicable. "The: Portugueſe had been always famous for their ap- 


Plication to maritime affairs; and to their diſcovery of the Cape of 
Good-Hope Great Britain is at chis day indebted for her Indian 


e e a TH 20 TT e OF. 
At firſt they contented themſelves with ſhort voyages, creeping 
along the coaſts ot Africa, diteovering-cape after cape ; but by ma- 
king a gradual prögreſs Southward, they, in the year 14995 were 
ſo fortunate as 1q fol beyond the cape, which opened a paſſage by 
Tea to the Kaſtern oceah, tid all thoſe countries known by the name 
A e e de e ee eee 
While the Portugueſt were intent upon a paſſage to India by the 
zaſt, Columbus, a native of Genoa, coneeived a project of ſailing 
— kbither” by the Weſt, His propoſal being condemned by his coun: 


— 
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men as chimerical and abſurd, he laid his ſcheme ſueceſſively be» 
fore the courts: of France, England, and Portugal, where he had 
v0 better ſucceſs. Such repeated diſappointments would have bro: 
kn the ſpirit of any man but Columbus. The expedition required 
expence, and he had nothing to defray it. - Spain was now his only 


reſource, and there, after eight years attendance, he ſucceeded, thro” 


the iuterelt of Queen Iſabella, who, raiſed money upon her jewels to 
tfray the expences of his expedition, and to do honour to her ſex. 
Columbus now ſet fail, anno 1492, with a fleet of three ſhips, up- 
on the moſt adventurons attempts ever undertaken by man, and in 
the fate of which the inhabitants of two worlds were intereſted. 
In this voyage he had a thouſand · difficulties to contend with, and 


Inis ſailors, always diſcontented, began to inſiſt upon his return, 


threatening, in caſe. of refuſal, to throw him overboard; but the 
firmneſs of the commander, and the diſcovery of land, after a paſ- 
ſage of 33 days, put au end to the commation. From the appear - 
met of the natives, he found to his ſurprize, that this could not be 
the Indies he was in queſt of, and which he ſoon diſeovered to be a 
new world: of which the reader will find a more .circumſtantial ac- 
count in that part of the following work which treats of America. 
Europe now began to emerge out of that darkneſs into which ſne 
bad been funk fince the ſubverſion in the Roman empire. Theſe 
didoveries, from which ſuch wealth was deſtined to flow to the com- 
mereial nations of Europe, were facceeded by others of, unſpeakable 
benefit to mankind. The invention of printing, the revival of learn - 
ing, arts, and ſciences ; and, laſtly, the happy reformation in re- 
gion, all diſtinguiſh the 15th and +4 6th-ceutury as che firſt æra of 
modern hiſtory. . It was in theſe ages that the powers of Europe 
were formed into one great political ſyſtem, in which each took a 
ſtation, wherein it has ſince remained, with leſs variation than could 
have been expected, after the ſhocks occaſioned by ſo many internal 
revolutions, and ſo many foreign wars, of which we have given 
ſome account in the hiſtory of each particular ſtate in the following 
ſheets. . The great events which happened then have not hitherto 
ſpent their force. The political principles and maxims then eſtabliſh- 
ed ſtill eontinue to operate; and the ideas concerning the balance 
of power then introduced, or rendered general, ſtill influence the 
councils. of European nations.“ FM e e at 
From all which it ſeems extremely certain, that the concurrence 
of ſo. many rival princes will always prevent any one of them from 
Raining the empire over Europe. But it is no leſs certam, that in 
eontending for it, they, mult, weaken their own force, and may at 
length render themſelves uncapable of defending even their juſt poſ- 
ſelons. The partial conqueſts; they may make are extremely ulu · 
live; inſtead of promoting, they rather oppoſe their. deſigns the 
more any kingdom is extended, it becames the weakarp and great 
projets have not been ſq, oſten grecuted by flow reiterated efforts, as 
in che courſe of à few years, and ſometimes by a ſingle expedition. 
A prince may form a deliberate plan of; deſtroying the rights of his 
ſubjects x he may proceed: by low degrees in the execution of it, and 
i he die before it be compleated, his ſueceſſor may purſue the ſame. 
eps, and avail himſelf of Nhat was done before him: but external 
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| conqueſts cannot be concealed s they generally occaſion more fe iff unifo 


* 


than harm, and are almoſt always Lat bolt than brilliant. Hence 
the alarms they excite, the confederacies they give accaſion to, by 


diſclc 
Faye 


which the prince, who, by misfortune, has been à conqueror, u uncl. 
commonly reduced to the laſt extremities. 7 oo oO 
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| $a hiſtory of religion, among all the different nations tha Wil '©* 
1 have exiſted in the world, is a ſubject no leſs important and in. won 
ttereſting than that of civil hiſtory. - It is, however, leſs fertile of ſeat 
great events, affords an account of fewer revolutions, and is much / f 
more uniform, than civil hiſtory. Ihe reaſon of this is plain: Re- 2 
ligion is converſant about things which cannot be ſeen; and which {ror 
of conſeq;ence cannot ſuddenly and ſtrongly affect the ſenſes of man- oth 
kind, as natural things are apt to do. e expectation of worldly nl 
riches can eaſily induce one nation to attack another; but it is not 2 
eaſy to find any thing which will induce a nation to change its reli. the 
gion. The inviſible nature of ſpiritual things, the prejudice of h. Wl ©” 
bit and of early education, all ſtand in the way of changes of this * 
kind. Hence the revolutions in religion have been but few, and the rel 
duration of almoſt any religion, of longer ſtanding than the molt he 
celebrated empires; the changes which have happened, in general, . q 
have te; a long time to bring them about, and hiſtory ſcarce g x 
affords an inſtance of the religion of any nation being eſſentially and 1 
. ſuddenly changed for another. . | Me * 
Wich regard to the origin of religion, we muſt have recourſe to 0 
the Seriptures; and are as neceſſarily conſtrained to adopt the at- 2 
count there given, as we are to adopt that of the creation given in 4 
the ſame book; namely, - becauſe no other hath made its appearance 80 
which ſeems in any degree rational, or conſiſtent with itſelf.—ln . 
what manner the true religion given to Adam was falſified or cor- of 
rupted by his deſcendents before the flood, doth not clearly appear 5 
m Scripture. Idolatry is not mentioned: nevertheleſs, we are al. | 
ured that the inhabitants of the world were theri exceedingly wicked; © 
and as their wickedneſs did not conſiſt in worſhipping fe gods, it 8 
may be concluded that chey worſhipped none at all; i. e. that the = 
crime of the antediluvians was deiſm or atheiſm. KS 
Alfter the flood, idolatry quickly made its appearance; but what 0 
gave rife to it is not certainly known. This ſuperſtition indeed ſcenis 8 
to be natural to man, eſpecially when placed in ſuch a ſituation that che 
_hehath little opportunity of inſtruction, or of improving his rational 7 
faculties. This ſeems alſo probable ſrom a caution given to the Jews, th 
leſt, when they looked up! to the Tury, moon, and ſtars, and the re ar 
of the hoſt of heaven, they ſuould be driven t6-wworfoig them. The in 
origin of idolatry among the "Syrians and Arabians, and alſo in ye 
Greece, is therefore accounted for with great probability in the fo- Will +. 
lowing manner; by the author of The Ruins of Balber. In thoſe un- ti 


comfortable deſarts, where the Joy preſents nothing to the view vil the 
COSI | | | uniform 
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uniform, tedions, and melancholy proſpect of barren ſands ; the night | 
nce Wl diſcloſes. a moſt delightful and magnificent ſpectacle, and appears ar- 
by Wl rayed wich charms of che moſt attractive kind. For. the moſt 2 
zu unclouded and ſerene, it exhibits to the wondering eye the hoſt of 
4 heaven in all their variety and glory. In the view of this ſtupendous 
ſcene, the tranſition from admiration to idolatry was too eaſy to un- 
inſtructed minds; and a people whoſe climate offered no beauties 10 
contemplate but thoſe of the E would naturally look thither 5 
ſor the objects of their worſhip. The form of idolatry in Greece 
was different from that of the Syrians, which perhaps may be attri- 
| buted to that ſmiling and variegated ſcene: of mountains, valleys, ri- 
"re vers; woods, groves, and fountains,, which the tranſported imagina- 
n. don, in the midſt of its pleafing--aſtoniſhment, ſuppoſed to be the 
ſeats. of inviſible deities 2 9: 2 4 t e . b tio: 
uch A difficulty, however, ariſes on this ſuppoſition ; for if idolatry 
Re: is naturally produced in the mind of uninſtructed and ſavage man. 
ek from a view of the creation, why hath not idolatry. of ſomne kind or \ 
* other taken place among all the different nations of rhe world. This 
dl certainly hath not been the caſe ; of which the moſt ſtriking examples 
2 are the Perſians of old, and the Moguls in more modern times. Both 
. theſe. nations were ſtrict Deiſts; ſo that we muſt allow ſome other 
* cauſes to concur in produeing idolatry beſides thoſe already mention» 
this ed; and of theſe cauſes an imperfe& and obſcure notion of the true 
* religion ſeems to be the moſt probable. MIS i i S 
nol hough idolatry, therefore, was formerly very prevalent, it nei- 
ral ther extended over the whole earth, nor were the ſuperſtwions of the 
11 idolaters all of one kind. Every nation had its reſpective gods, over 
and which oge more excellent than the reſt was ſaid to preſide ; yet in 
ſuch a manner, that this ſupreme deity. himſelf was controuled by 
me rigid empire of the fates, or by what philoſophers called efernal 
Ty neceſſity.” The gods of the Eaſt were different from thoſe of the 
wes Gauls, the Germans, and the other Northern nations. The Gre» 
"Ye cian divinities differed widely from thoſe of the Egyptians, who dei- 
25 fied plants, animals, and a great variety of the productions both of 
* nature and art. Each people alſo had their on particular manner 
der of eg e appealing their reſpective deities, entirely diſſer · 
ent from the facred rites of other countries. All this variety of re- 
Led: ligionsz however, produced neither wars nor. diflenfions amang the 
3 different nations: each nation ſuffered its neighbours to follow their 
he own method of worſhip, without diſcovering any diſpleaſure on that 
account. There is nothing ſurpriſing in this mutual toleration, when 
* we conſider, that they all looked upon the world as one great em- | 
wy pire, divided into various provinces, over each of which a certain | 
Fe order of divinities preſided z for which reaſon they imagined that | 
yur none could behold with contempr the gods of other nations, or force | 
firangers to pay homage to theirs, —The Romans exerciſed this, tolera- | 
e e en the molt ample manner ; for though, they, would, nav allow 
The any change to be made in the religions, that were publicly proſeſſed 
6 in n che eite, nor any new form of worſig tg be openly introduced, 
401 yet they ranted to their citizens a full liberty of obſerving in pri- 
3; ern tlie ſacred tites of other nations, and of honouring foreign dei- 
2 ties as they thought proper. | e 7 
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The heathen deities were honoured with rites and ſueriſices of. 


rious kinds, according to cheir reſpective / natures and oſſices. Ther 
rites were abſiy'd and. ridiculous ; while the prieſts, appointed to pre. 


ſide over this ſtrange worfhip, abuſed their authority, bfanlent tin 


and impoſing upon the people in the groſſeſt manner. 

From the time of the flood to the coming of Chriſt, Ae pro 
vailed among almoſt all the nations of the world,, the Jews alone: ex. 
cepted; and even they were on all bccaſfions ready; i to run into. it, 
N evident from chef hiſtory in the Old Teſtament. At the tine af 


Chriſt's appearance, the religion ot the Romans, as well as their em. 


pire, extended over a great part of the world. Some people cher 
were among the heathens who perceived tlie abſurdities of that ſyl 
tem ; but being deſlitute of means, as well as of abilities, to effet 
reformation, matters went on in their old Way. Thoughthere wert 
at that time various ſets of philoſophers; yet all of them proceeded 
upon falſe principles, and conſequently. could be of: no ſervice to'the 
advancement or reformation of religion. Nay, ſome, among whonl 
were the Epicureans and Academics, dae andy; again even 
| kind. of religion whatever. | 
Tuo religions at tlis time Sourifliedd in Paleſtine: vi. The Jeuil 
and Samaritan; between whoſe reſpectibe · Iollowe rs reigned the mol 
violent hatred and contempt. The difference between them ſeems ti 
have been chiefly about the place of worſhip; which the Jews would have 
to be in Jeruſalem, and the Samaritans on Mount Gerizzim. Bu 
though the Jews: were certainly right as to this point, they had great 
ly corrupted” their religion in other reſpects. - They expected a h 
viour indeed, but they miſtook his character; imagining that, he w 
to de a powerful and warlike prince, who ſhould ſet them free from 
the Roman yoke, which they bore with the utmoſt i impatience. "They 
ulſo imagined that the whole of religion conſiſte d in obſerving the 
rites of Moſes; and ſome others which they had added to them, withs 
out the leaſt regard to vrhat is commonly called morality or virlut; 
as is evident from the many charges our Saviour brings againſt ie 
Phariſees, who ng the [greateſt Teputation for ſan&ity among the 
Whole nation. To theſe corrupt and vicious principles they -added 
ſeveral abſurd aud ad faperſitions notions concerning the divine nature 
inviſible powers, magic, &c. which they had partly imbibed during 
the\ Babylonian captivity,. and partly derived from their neighbours 
in Arabi, Syria, and Egypt. The principal ſects among them wett 
dhe Eſenes,' or Eſſenians, Phariſees, and Sadducees.. The Samaritas 
according to the moſt gone opinion; had corrupted their religion 
J Rl more than rhe Jews. 
When the true religion was preached by aha, Saviour of. an 
Av is not to be wondered at if he became on that act6unt obnoxios 
to a people ſo deeply ſunk in corruption and ignoratice 3s the Jews 
then were, It is not here requiſite to enter into the particulars d 
the dodrine advanced by him, or of the oppoſition he met with (rom 
the Jews; as a full acequnt of theſo things, and likewiſe ol the 
8 of the goſpel by the. Apoſtles; may be found in the Nev 


eſtament. The rapid progreſs of the Chriſtian . . under the 


- Faithful and inſpired miniſters, ſoon alarmed the Jews, and raiſed 


various perſecutions * its followers. The Jeus, indeed, ſeem 2 
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felt to have been every where the chief promoters of perſecution ; for 
ve find that they officiouſly went from place to place, where-ever they 

heard of the increaſe of the goſpel, and by their calummes and falie 
ſuggeſtions endeavoured” to excite the people- againſt the Apoſtles. 
The Heathens, however, though at firſt they ſhowed no very violent 
ſpirit of perſecution againſt the Chriſtians, ſoon came to hate them 
is much as the Jews themſelves Tacitus acquaints us with the cauſes 
of this hatred, when ſpeaking of the firſt general perſ-cation under 
Nero. That inhuman emperor having, as was ſuppoſed, ſet fire ta 
the city of Rome, to avoid the imputation of this wickedneſs, tranſ- 
{:rred it on the Chriſtians. Our author informs us that they were 
already abhorred on account of their many and enormous crimes. 

« The author of this name (Chriftizns,””) ſays he, was Cüsisr, 
who, in the reign” of Tiberius, was executed under Pontius Pilate, 
procurator of Judea. The peſtiſent ſuperſtition was for a while ſup 

preſſed: but ic revived again, and ſpread, not only over Judea, where 

this evil was firſt broached ; but reached Rome, whither from every 
quafter of che earth is conſtantly flowing whatever is hideous and 
abominable amongſt men, and is there read embraced and practiſed. 
Firſt, therefore, were apprehended ſuch as openly avowed themſelves 
to be of that ſect ; then by them were diſcovered an immenſe, multi- 

tude; and all were convicted, not of the crime of burning” Rome, 
but of hatred and enmity to mankind.” Their death and tortures 
were aggravated by cruel deriſion and ſport; for they were either 
covered with the ſkins af wild beaſts, and torn in pieces by deveuiring 
dogs, or faſtened to croſſes, or wrapped up in combuſtible garments, 
that, when the day · light failed, they might, like torches, ſerve to 
düpel the darkneſs of the night. Hence, towards the miſerable ſuf - 
ſerers, however guilty and deſerving the moſt examplary puniſhment, 
compaſſion aroſe; ſeeing they were doomed to periſh, not with a view 
to the public good, but to gratify the cruelty of one man.“ 


Thar this account of Tacitus is downright - mifreprefentation and 
ahimny, muſt be evident to every one who reads it. It is impoſſible. 
that any perſon can be convicted of hatred and enmity to mankind, 
without ſpecifying a number of facts by which this hatred ſhewed it- 
ſelf.” The burning of Rome would indeed have been a very plain in- 
dication of enmity to mankind z but of this Tacitus himſelf clears 
them, and mentions no other crime of which they were guilty. It is 
probable,” therefore, that the only reaſon of this charge againſt the 
Chriſtians, was their abſolute refuſal to have any ſhare in the Roman 
worſhip, or to countenance the abſurd ſuperſtitions of Paganiſm in 
iny degree. CNN ILL ET t So aa Eb I 
The perſecution under Nero was ſueceeded by another under Do- 
mitian, during which the Apoſtle John was baniſhed to Patmos, 
where he ſaw the viſtons, and wrote the book called his Revelation, 
which completes the canon of Scripture: This perſecution com- 
menced in the g gth year of the Chriſtian æra; and John is ſuppoſed 
t'have wrote his Revelation the year after; or in the following one. 
During the firſt-century, the Chriſtian religion ſpread over a great, 
number of different countries; but as we have now no authentic re- 
cords concerning the travels of the Apoſtles, or the ſucceſs which at- 
tended them in their miniſtry, it ag impoſſible to determine how fn: 
Py 2 ". . the 
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© tle of St John. Hence aroſe the ſets. of the Gnoſties, Cerinthians, 


of thoſe, parties, therefore, which exiſt at this day, contends: with 


ſetting themſelves up as eminent paſtors, in oppoſition even to the 


. certainty. Neither is the church order, government, and diſcipline, 


. willingly monopoliſe the word church in ſuch a manner as to exclude 


Femonies, in themſelves fatile and uſeleſs, but which muſt be conſider- 


the obſervance of idle and unintelligible rites, Myſteries, as 


85 1 of the Jewiſh prieſthood,.and accordingly the biſhops con- 
+.» 


| ſented the prie 
was firſt introduced in the reign of Adrian; proved a ſource of very 


"i kN op unc, ie 
© the goſpel, ws carried during this period. We are, however, aſſured, 


that even during this early period many corruptions were-creeping 
in, the progreſs of which was with difficulty prevented even by the 
apoſtles hemſelyes. Some. corrupred their proſeſſion by a mixture of 
Judaiſm, others by mixing it with the ortental philoſophy; while 
others were already attempting to deprive their brethren of liberty, 


apoſtles, as we learn from the epiſtles of St Paul, and the third epiſ. 


Nicolaitans, Nazarenes, Ebionites, &c. with Which the church was 
troubled during this century. 7 | . 1 

Concerning the ceremonies and method of worſhip uſed by the 
Chriſtians of the firſt century, it is impoſſible to ſay any thing with. 


ff — 


during this period, aſcertained with, any degree of exactneſs. Each 


the greateſt earneſineſi for that particular mode of worſhip which 
they themſetves have adopted, and ſome of the moſt bigotted would 


from all hope of ſalvation every one who is not attached to their par- 
ticular party. It doth not, however, appear that, excepting baptiſm, 
the Lord's Supper, and anointing the ſick with oil, any external ce- 
remonies or ſymbols were properly of divine appointment. | 
In the ſecond century Chriſtianity obtained ſome reſpite ſrom pet - 
ſecution, which, however, proved very detrimental touts purity. Ce- 


"ed as highly pernicious when joined to a religion incapable. of any 
other ornament. than the upright lives of-its profeſſors, were multiplied 
only to pleaſe the ignorant multitude... The conſequence was, that 
the minds of people were drawn aſide from the duties of — to 

iey 
were called, were now alſo introduced, and the. deluded multitude 
readily imbibed the opinion, that by an obſervance: of theſe tay teries 
they might be exempted from that ſtrict watch over their condud 
which the Chriſtian religion requires. 

At this time alſo the clergy began to aſſume'a power over the peo- 
ple very different from that of mere. teachers. They perfuaded ihe 
people that the miniſters of the Chriſtian church ſucceeded to all the 


dered themſelves as inveſted with à rank and character ſimilar ts 
thoſe of the 1 among the Jews, while the preſbyters repre · 
its, and the deacons the Levites. This notion,  whiclt 


conſiderable honour and profit to the clergy. Pg es 

The form of eccleſtaſtical government was in this century render+ 
ed permanent and uniform. One inſpector or biſhop: preſided ovet 

each Chriſtian aſſembly, to Which office he was elected by the voices 


of the whole people. To affiſt him in his office, he formed a coun- 


Cil of preſbyters, which was not confined to any ſtated number. To 
the bithops and preſbyters the miniſters, or dedcons, were ſubject; and 


, 


the latter were divided into a variety of claſſes, as the different exi- 
gencies of tae church required. During a great part of this cen. 
/ oh 
f d 


8 | | | Fs | EE 
r CR 
-wry, the churches were independent of each other; nor were the 
the joined together by affociation, confederacy, or any other bonds bu 
of MW boſe of charity. Each afſembly was a little ſtate governed by its 
ile own laws; which were either enacted, or at leaſt approved of, by the 
ſociety. But, in proceſs of time, all the Chriſtian churches of a pro- | 
the vince were formed into one large eccleſiaſtical body, which, like con- . 
bil. Federate ates; aſſembled at certain times, in order to deliberate a> * 
els bout the common intereſts of the whole. This inſtitution had its 
vas rigin among the Greeks; but in a ſhort time it became univerſal, 
| and ſimilar aſſemblies were formed in all places where the goſpel had 
the deen planted. Theſe aſſemblies, which conſiſted of the deputies or 
ith, WI commiſſioners from ſeveral churches, were called nods by the Greeks, 
* , and council: by the Latin ; and the laws enacted, in theſe general ö 
Fa mettings, were called canons, i. e. rules. | | 
rich Theſe councils, of which we find not the ſmalleſt trace before the 
(24 middle of this century, changed the whole face of the church, and 
mY gave it a new form; for by them the ancient privileges of the peo- | 
2 ple were conſiderably diminiſhed, and the power and authority of 
* the bilbops greatly augmented; The bumility indeed, and prudence, 
on, of theſe pious prelates hindered them from aſſuming all at once the 
jg power with which they were afterwards inveſted. © At their firſt ap- 
pearance in theſe general councils, they acknowledged that they were 
ver. no more than the delegates of their reſp:Qive churches, and that 
Ce- they acted in the name and hy the appointment of their people. But 
fob. they ſoon changed this humble tone; imperceptibly extended the li- 
any. mis of their authority 3 turned their influence into dominion, their 
lied counſels into laws ; and at length openly aſſerted, that Chriſt had 
hot empowered them to preſcribe to his people authoritative rules of faith 
0 and manners. Another effect of theſe councils was the gradual abo · 
. lition of that perfect equality which reigned among all biſhops in the 
as primitive times. For the order and decency of theſe aſſemblies re- 
fe quired, that ſome one of the provincial biſhops met in council ſhould 
dad be inveſted with a ſuperior degree of power and authority; and hence 
| the rights of Metropolitans * their origin. In the mean time, 
peb⸗ the bounds of the church were enlarged; the cuſtom of holding coun- 
"the cils was followed wherever the ſound of the goſpel had reached ; and 
tha the univerſal church had now the appearance of one vaſt republic 
2 formed by a combination of a great number of little Rates. This 


eb occaſioned the creation of a new order of eccleſiatics, who were ap- 
pre- pointed in different parts of the world as heads of the church, and 
hien whoſe office it was to preſerve the conſiſtence and union of that im- 


very menſe body, 'whoſe members were ſo widely diſperſed throughout 

| the nations. Such was the nature and office of the Patriarchs ; a- 
52M mong whom, at length, ambition, being arrived at its molt inſolent 
cnt period, formed a new dignity, inveſting the biſhop of Rome with the 
ico title and authority of the prince of the patriarchy. e 
3 © During the ſecond century, all the ſects continued which had ſprung 

To up in the firſt, with the addition of ſeveral others, the molt remark- 
and able of which were the Aſcetics. Theſe owed their riſe to an error 
. 2 ropapated by ſome doctors of the church, who aſſerted that Chriſt 
5 ad eſtabliſhed a double rule 7 fandtity and virtue for two different or- 
ary, Lers of Chriſtians. Of theſe rules, one was ordinary, the other ex- 

\ | k 2 traordinary 4 | 
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traordinary z the ope of a lower dignity, the other more ſublimg; 


the firſt for. perſons. in the active ſcenes. of lifey the other for thoſk 
who, in a ſacred retreat, aſpired after the'glory of a celeſtial ſtatt 
In confequence. of this ſyſtem, they divided into two parts all thoſe 
moral doctrines and inſtructions which they had received either by 


writing or tradition. Que of\theſe diviſions they called precepts, ang 
the other counſels. They gave the name of 


« 


precepts to thoſe laws tha 


were univerſally obligatory upon all orders of men; and that of coun- 


felt td thoſe which-related to Chriſtians of a more ſublime rank, who 


| Propoſed to themſelves great and glorious ends, and breathed after 


an intimate communion with the Supreme Being.— Thus were pro- 
duced all at once a new ſet of men, who made pretenſions to uncom- 
mon ſanctity and virtue, and declared their reſolution. of obey ing all 
the precepts and counſels of Chriſt, in ordeu to their enjoyment of com. 


munion With: God here; and allo that, after the diſſolution- of their 
mortal bodies, they might aſcend to him with the greater facility, 
and find nothing to retard. cheit approach to the centre of happineſs 


and perfection. They looked upon themſelves as prohibited from the 
uſe of ahings which it was lawful for other Chriſtians to enjoy, ſuch 


as wine, fleth, matrimony, and commerce. They thought it their 
indiſpenſable duty to extenuate their body by watchings, abſtinence, 


labour, and hunger. They looked for felicity in ſolitary retreats, 
and deſart plates where, by ſevere and aſſiduous efforts of ſublime 
meditation, they raiſed the foul above all external objects, and all 


| ſenſual pieaſures. They were: diſtinguiſhed from other Chriltians, not 
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3 only: by their title of Aſceticr, Nele, Eaktü res,; and pluloſophers, but 
alſo hy their garb; Inu chis century, indeed thoſe; who embraced ſuch 


an auſtere kind of liſe, ſubmitted themſelves to all theſe mortifications 
in private, without breaking aſunder their ſocial bands, or withdraws 
ing themſelves from mankind ; but in proceſs. of time they retired in. 
to deſarts, and, aſter the ęxample ofethe Eſſenes and Therapeute, 
they formed themſelves into certain companies. | 

- This auſtere ſ{e& aroſe from an opinion which has been more or 
leſs prevalunt in all ages and in all countries, namelyy That religion 
conſiſts more in prayers, meditations, and a kind of ſecret intercourſe 
with God, chan in fulfilling: the ſocial duties of liſe in acts of bene. 
volenee and humanity, to mankind· Nothing can be more evident 


than that the Scripture regkons: the fulfilling of theſe infinitely ſupe- 


rior to the obſer vance of all the ceremonies that can be imagined: 
yet it ſomehow or other happens, chat almoſt every body is more in- 
clined to ꝓbſerve the ceremonial part of devotion than the moral; 
and hence, according to the different humours or conſtitutions of 


different penſons, there have been: numberleſs forms of Chriſtianity, 
and the muſt virulent contentions among thoſe who ꝓroſeſſed them - 


ielves: ſollowers of the. Prince of Peace. It is obviguss that if the 
moral endu& of Chriſtians was to be made che ſtandard of faith, in -· 
ſtead: fi ſpeculative inions, all theſe diviſions muſt ceaſe in a mo- 
ment het While Chriſtianity, or any part of it, is. made to conſiſt 


in ſpeculation, or the qbſeryaneę of crtemonies, it is impoſſible there 
gan be anz end of ſects or heraſies. Na opinion whatever; is fo ab- 


ird, hut, me people have: pretended to argue in its defence. and 
be ceremony do ſignificant, bus is bath been explained und Gai 
8 i | DO J 
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by bot- headed enthuſiaſts : and hence ceremonies, ſects, and abſur- 


— 
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dities, have been multiplied without number, to the prejudice of ſo- 
ciety and of · the Chriſtian veligion.— This ſhort relation of the riſe 
of the Aſcetic ſect will alſo ſerve to account for the riſe of any other; 
ſo that we apprehend it is needleſsito- enter into pattieulars coneern- 
ing ts reſt, as they all took their origin from the ſame genera} prin- 
ciple eee modified, according to tht different dilpoſitions f 
wankin 5 F455 >] +080 51 q hs 4.0 
The Aſcetic ſect began, firſt in Egypt, from whence it paſſed into 
Syria and the neighbouring countries. At length it reached the Eu- 
ropean nations: and hence that train of auitere and ſuperſtitious 
vows and rites which totally obſcured,” or rather annihilated, Chriſti- 
anity; the celibacy of the clergy, and many other abſurdities of the 
like kind.— The errors of the Aſceties, however, did not ſtop here. 
In compliance with the doctrines of ſome Pagan philoſophers, they . 
affirmed that it was not only lawful,” but even praiſe-worthy to de- 
ceive, and toi uſe the expedient of a lie, in order to advance the cauſe 
of piety and truth; and hence the piu, frauds for which the church 
of 'Rome hath been ſo notorious, and with which the hath been ſo 
olten aud juitly reproached. a 40 As Shag! 
As Chriſtians thus deviated more and more from the true practice | 
of their religion, they became more zealous-in the external profeſſion 
of it. Anniverſary feſtivals were celebrated in commemoration of 
the death and reſurrection of Chriſt, and of the effuſion of the Holy 
Ghoſt on the Apoſiles. Concerning the days on which theſe teſtivals 
were to be kept, there aroſe violent conteſts. © The Aſiatic churches 
in general differed in this ꝓoint from thoſe of Europe ; and towards 
the concluſion of the century, Victor, biſhop of Rome, toqꝶ it in his 
head to force the Eaſtern churches to follow the rules laid down by 
the Weſtern ones. This they abſolutely reſuſed to comply wich: up- 
on which Victor cut them off ſrom communion with the church of 
Rome; though, by means of the interceſſion of ſome prudent peo- 


fle. the difference was made up for the preſent. oe | 
During moſt of the third century the Chriſtians enjoyed their reli- 
gion with little moleſtation; though the ergperors Maximinus and 
Decius made them feel all che rigours of à ſevere perſecution. Their 
reigns, however, were but ſhort, and from the time of Decius to 
that ol Diocleſian, the profeſſors, of Chriltianity were not moleſted. 
Then indeed they ſuffered a terrible perſecution for ten years from 
Diacleſian and Galerius, but they found an aſylum in the dominions 
a Conſtantius: and in the reign of Conſtantine, in the fourth: cen-- 
wry, the Chriſtian religion was eſtabliſhed by law throughout the 
Raman Empire. This event, however, ſo favourable to the outward 
peace of the church, was far from promoting its internal harmony, 
or the reformation of its leaders. The clergy,” who had all his time 
been augmenting their power at the enpence of che liberty. of the 
people, now ſet no bounds to their ambition- The biſhop of - Rome 
was the firſt in rank, and diſtinguiſhed by a ſort. of pre- emineney a- 
bote the reſt of the prelates. He ſurpaſſed all his brethren in the 


gaificence and ſplendor of the church over which he preſſded; in 


he riches of his revenues and poſſeſſions ; in the nuniber and variety 
7 his minilſrs ; in his credit with the people, and in his 24 
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and ſplendid manner of living. Hence it happened that when a ner 

Rome was generally agitated with diſſenſions, tumults, and cabals 
Which often produced 1atal conſequences. The intrigues and diſturb- 
Ances which prevailed in that city in the year 366, when, upon the 


+  @ ſufficient proof of what we have advanced; Upon this oc 


viclory of Damaſus ; but whether his cauſe was more jult than that 
ot Urſicinus, is not ſo eaſily determined. 1 a 


man ſee, it is certain that the biſhops of Rome had not yet acquired 
that pre- eminence of power and juriſdiction which they atterwarch 
enjoyed. In the eccleſiaſtical commonwealth, indeed, they were the 


ors, or in councils afſerabled for that purpoſe 3 waile thoſe of inferior 


None of the biſhops acknowledged that they derived their authority! 
they were created biſhops by the favour of the apoſtolic ſee. On the 


the dexterity of the Roman prelates themſelves, and partly by the 


_ xemarkably diſeovered in che following event, which favoured er. 


 Valentinian enacted a law, empowering the biſhop of Rome to ens. 
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atiff was to be chaſen by the preſbyters and people, the city d 


death of Liberjus, another pontiif was to be choſen in his gl. ve, ate 


one taQtion elected Damaſus to that high dignity ; while che op 
poſite party choſe, Urſicinus, a deacon ol the vacant church, to ſuc. 
cced Liberius. This double election gave riſe to a dangerous ſchiſm, 
and to a ſort of civil War within the city of Rome; which was car. 
ried on with the utmoſt. barbarity and fury, and produced the mok 
cruel maſſacres and deſolations. The inhuman contelt ended in the 


..- Notwithſtanding the pomp and ſplendor which ſurrounded the No. 


anolt eminent order of citizens; bur ſtil} they were citizens as well az 
their brethren, and ſubject, like chem, to the laws and edicts of the 
emperors. |. All religious cauſes of extraordinary importance were 
examined and determined, either by judges appointed by the emper- 


moment were decided in each diſtrict by its reſpective biſhop. The 
eccleſiaſtical laws were enacted either by the emperor or councils 


ſrom the permiſſion and appointment of the biſhop of Rome, or that 


contrary, they all maintained that they were the ambaſſadors and 
miniſters of | Jeſus Chriſt, and that their authority was derived from 
above. It muſt, however, be obſerved, that even in this century, 
ſeveral ot thoſe ſteps were laid, by which the biſhaps of Rome mount. 
echafter wards to the ſummit of eccleſiaſtical power and deſpotilm, 
This happened partly by the imprudence of the emperors, partly by 


inconliderate zeal and precipitate judgment of certain bithops.—Thz 
imprudence of the emperor; and precipitation of the biſhops, welt 


tremely the ambition of the Roman pontiff. About the year 372, 


mine and judge other biſhops, that religious diſputes might not de 
decided by any profane or ſecular judges. The biſhops, aſſembled 
in council at Rome in 378, not conſidering the fatal conſequences that 
mult ariſe ſrm this imprudent law botil to themſelves and to iht 
church, declared their approbation in the ſtrongeſt terms, and recom- 
mended the execution af it in their addreſs to the emperor Gratias 
Some think, indeed, that this law empowered the Roman biſhop to 
judge only the bithops within the limits of his juriſdiction; others 
that his power was given only for a certain time, and for a particula 
purpoſe... This laſt notion ſeems the moſt-probable z but ſtill this pt 
vilege muſt have keen an excellent inſtrument in che hands of face 
Jotal ambition. | . e 
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By che remoxal of the ſeat of empire to Conſtantinople, the em- 
peror raiſed up, in the biſhop of this new metropolis, a, formidable, _ 
opponent to the biſnop af Rome, and a bulwark which threatened a, 
vigorous oppolition to his growing authority. For as the emperor, 
in order to render Conſtantinople a ſecond Rome, enriched it with 
all che rights and privileges, honours, and ornaments, of the ancient; - 
capital ot che world ; ſo its biſnop, meaſuring his own dignity: and 
rank by the magnificence of the new city, and its eminence as the. 
teſidence of the emperor, aſſumed an equal degree of dignity with 
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{the WM nople,. Flis ſucceſſor, the celebrated John Chryſoſtom, extended ſtill 
were Wl farther the privileges of that ſee, and ſubmitted to its juriſdiction all 
mper. Thrace, Alia, and Pontus; nor were the ſueceeding biſhops ef that 
ferice imperial city deſtitute of a fer vent zeal to augment their privileges, 
Tue and extend their dominion. By this unexpected promotion, the moſt 
ancik Wl diſagreeable effects were produced. The biſhops of Alezandria were 
horiy I not only filled with the moſt inveterate hatred againſt thofe of Con- 
r that WW fatinople, but a contention was excited between the biſhops of Rome 
On th: {Wand Conſtantinople ; which, after being carried on for many ages, 
1 concluded at laſt in the ſeparation of the Greek and Latin churches. 
d fron From this period the Chriſtian church ſet no bounds to its corrup- 
-ntury, dens; and while the eſſence of it was totally loſt in the Weſt, among 
noun: 2 heap of idle ceremonies, the very name was exterminated in the 
tile Eaſt by the Mabometans, who with amazing celerity over ran all Afia 
ly b and Alrica, carrying along and eſtabliſhing their ſuperſtition where- 
by tele they went, —ln the beginning of the ſeventh century, according 
WER | the moſ} learned hiſtorians, Boniface III. engaged Phocas, emper - 
„ of Conſtantinople, to take from the biſhop of that metropolis the 
— od title of ecumenica or univerſal biſhop, and to confer it upon the Ro- 
ar u pontiffʒ and thus was firſt introduced the ſupremacy of the pope. 
wht, The Roman pontitfs uſed all methods to maintain and enlarge this au- 
1 wority and pre-eminence which they had acquired from one of the 
gembiel I molt odious tyrants that ever diſgraced the aunals of hiſtory: : - 
. It would be endleſs to recount all the enormities and ſuperſtitions 
you + ith which the world was now filled, under-the name of religion. 
1 rica Excommunications now received that infergal power which diflotved, | 
Ae all connections ſo that thoſe whom the biſhops or their chief excluded 
ithop uren church-communion. were degraded to an level vich the deaſts. 
a he Roman pontiffs continued to increaſe; their power by every kind 


the biſhop of Rome, and claimed à ſuperiority over the reſt of he 
epiſcopal order. Nor did the emperars diſapprove of theſe high pre - 
tenſſons, ſince they conſidered their on dignity as connected in a 
certain meaſure wich that of che biſhop of their imperial city. Ac- 
cordingly, in a council held at Conſtantinople, in the year 384, by. | 
be authority of Theodoſius the Great, the biſhop of that city Was, 

during the abſence, of the biſhop of Alexandria, and againſt thie con- 

ſent of the Roman prelate, placed by the third canon of chat Council, 
in the firſt rank after the, biſhop of Rome, and conſequentiy above 

thoſe of Alexandria and Antioch. Nectarius was the firſt biſhop who 
enjoyed theſe new honours accumulated upon the ſee of Conſtanti- 


op! artifice and fraud which can diſhotiour. the: heart; of mari; and by 


0 1 


12 taking advantages of the civil diſſenſions which reigned 
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laſt to a moſt enormous height. The clergy were'immerſed in crimes 
of the deepeſt dye: and the laity, imagining themſelves able to pur- 
chaſe pardon of their fins for money, followed the examples of their 
paſtors without remorſe; © The abſurd” principle formerly mentioned, 
namely, that religion conſiſts in acts of auſterity, and an unknowh 
mental correſpondence with God, produced the moſt e and 
ridieulous behaviour in the devotees and reputed ſcints. They not 
only lived among the wild beaſts, but alſo after the manner of theſe 
ſavage animals: they ran naked through the lonely deſurts with à 
furious aſpect, and all the agitations madneſs and frenzy; they 
prolonged their wretched fle by graſs and wild herbs, avoided the 
ſighit and converſation of men, remained motionleſs in certain places 
for ſeveral years, expoſed to the rigour and inelemeney of the ſeifons, 
and, towards the concluſion of their lives, ſhut theiſelves up in n. 
row and miſerable huts; and all this was conſidered as true pieth, 
the only acceptable method of worſhipping the Deity and attaining 
a ſhate an his favour, © oo F . 
In this manner matters went on till the beginning of the 16th cens 
, . tury; when the Roman pontiffs lived in the utmoſt tranquillity ; not 
had they, according to the appearance of things at that time, au 
reaſon to fear an oppoſition to their authority in any reſpect, ſince ti 
commotions which had been raiſed by the Waldenſes, Albigenſes, & 
were now entirely ſuppreſſed. We muſt not, however,” conclude, frim 
tis apparent tranquillity and ſecurity of the pontiffs aud their a0. 
herents, that their meafures were univerſally applauded. Not only 
private perſons, but alſo the moſt: powerful princes and ſoverei 
ſtates, exclaimed loudly againſt the tyranny of the popes, and t 
_ unbridled licentiouſneſs of the clergy of all denominations. - They 
demanded, therefore, à reformation of the church in its head and 
members, and à general council to accompliſh that neceſſar y purpoſe, 
But theſe complaints and demands were not carried to ſuch a length 
as to produce any good effect; ſince they came from perſons whe 
never entertained the leaſt doubt about the ſupreme authority of the 
pope in religious matters, and who of conſequence, inftead of attempts 
ing themſelves to bring about that reformation which was ſo ardently 


deſired, remained entirely inactive, or looked for redreſs to the cout 


af Rome, or to a general council. But while the ſo much deſired ic 
formation ſeemed to be at ſuch a great diſtance, it ſuddenly. arg 
from a quarter whence it was not at all expected. A ſingle perion 
Martin Luther, à monk of the order of St Auguſtine, ventured 
oppoſe himſelf to the whole torrent of papal power and deſpotiſm 
This bold attempt was firſt made public on the zoth of September 
15173 and notwithſtanding all the efforts of the Pope and his adhes 
rents, the doctrines of Luther continued daily to gain ground. Others 
encouraged by his ſuceeſs, lent their aſſiſtance in the work of Relors 
mation; which at laſt produced new churches, founded upon ,prines 

ples quite different from that of Rome, and which ſtill eontinue.- 
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I VROPE be bound by the Northern or Frueh Ocean on the 
— 1; Asia on the Eaſt; by the Mediterranean Sea on 
the South, which divides it from Araics, and by the Atlan- 
tic or Weſtern Ocean on the West; being about 30 miles long, 
mken from North-Eaſt to South- Weit, wa, about 1 . miles f 5. 
and is contained chiefly between the latitüdes or 5 Yee, 71 2 
North, and betweerlſthe longitudes of to deg and 6a de- 
Bes kalt, fromthe meridian of London. 2 e 05 ud 
Thi deine of che in. is by * the * extenſive of, the four 
great 1 uſually called dot h not equal 8 of 
the valt continent of Afia, one-third of Africa « or 1 n 
indeed doch it much excertt the — ew. Hachen. , 
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in the Eaſt Indies; at preſent, however, it makes a very conſiderabl; 


over the other parts of the world. 
8 8580 the inhabitants of Britain, who enjoy the greateſt ſhare of li- 
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figure, though perhaps leſs ſo now than formerly, when the Roman 


Empire was at 2288 Alexander the Great was the firſt who 


freed the inhabi ants of the Eaſtetn parts of Europe from the tyran- 


n of the Aſiaties, and ſpread the terror of his arms through the re. 
moteſt parts of the world: After him; the European nations, though 
they did not make any extenſive conqueſts, retained their liberty till 
tze time of the Romans, by whom the greateſt part of them being 
| . ſubdued; the whole continent, as it were, ſhewed its proweſs againlt 
Alia and Africa, the only other diviſions of the globe known at that 
time; neither of theſe, however, all the ſtrength of Europe was able 

+ - > - Fully to conquer. The Romans were ſtopped on the Eaft y the Par. 
* thians and Perſians, and on the South by the Libyans and Ethiopians. 
Ater the diflolution'of the Roman Empire; this continent funk in 
_ .._ , bathavity, anf of conſequence its importance in the world was dimi 


niſhed. e Saracens threatned to enſlave, not only Europe, but 


bs every other part of the world; nor do they, though Afiatics, appear 
to have been in the leaſt inferior to the Europeans, either in military 


{kill, valour, or any other qualities requiſite to preſerve their inde- 


pendeney, or ere&-an_extenfive. empire. Europe ſeems at this time 
to have Lu 


reſcued from the dominion of Aſia, only by the civil 
wars which took place among the Saracens, and thMehrudion of 


their empire by the Turks. In the 11th and i zth centuries the Eu- 


ropeans made a formidable invaſion of Aſia, in order to recover the 
Holy Land from the Infidels, but in this attempt they were finally 


unſucceſsful; ſo that, upon the whole, we perhaps cannot aſcribe to 


them that ſuperiority over the Aſiatics which ſome authors would 


.  -- wiſh to do ſince the revival of the arts Indeed Europe is undoubt- 
edly that quarter of the globe ' moſt remarkable for the valour, the 


9 


learning, and politeneſs. of its inhabitants; this, moſt probably, is 
owing to the ſmallneſs of the kingdoms into which it is divided. The 


continent of Europe is interſe&ed with great numbers of mountain- 
ons ridges, which form natural boundaries to its kingdoms, and check 
the ambition of its princes. In-Aſia, theſe natural boundaries are 


placed at much greater diſtances from each other; hence the Afiatic 
empires are vaſtly larger than thoſe of Eutope, and of conſequence 


| -  - their rulers being ſuperior in wealth aud power to the European mo- 


narchs, are proportionably more inſolent, haughty, oppreſſive, and 
cruel; their ſubjects are deemed ſlaves,” and, conſidering themſelves 
as ſuch, their minds are_enervated, and they become- incapable of 


making any progrels in. uſeful learning. To this oppreſſion, there- 


fore, and not to any 7 differences in ſoil, chmate, or ſitua · 
tion, are we to #{cribe the PANEL which at preſent Europe has 


ven in Europe Itſelf this holds 


17 


rty,.are alſo moſt renowned for their valour earning; while the 
7 — — 


nts of Greece, oppreſſed and diſheartened by a cruel and bar- 


barous yoke, are moſt remarkable for their cowardice and ignorance. 


The following table ſhews' the chief States. of Europe, with their 
poſition in reſpec to the middle of the einen ; the names of their 
ical Citi and che climate they ſtand iu. 
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K Spain „ ee | Madzid VI 

K Portugal S W. Papiſts I.iſdon I. 

K France W TPapitts © Faris IX 

K Sardinia, | 8. |Þ n 

8 Italy © S | Papilts Rome VII 

K Siciſjes 8 \Papilts | \ aq inn 

R Switzerland Mid. Petrat. KPopide B "IN ; VIII 
Auſtrian Netherl W Papiſts Beutels > hg 

R United Provinces W._]Proteſtants / ſterdam IX 

E Germany Mid. Proteſt. & Paplfts Vie enna [ VII 

K Bohemia wry Mid. Papiſts Pra 7 IX 

K Hung 547 | E |Papiſts | Fre urg IX 

K Poland | Mid. Papiſts Warſaw IX 

K Prufia N W | Proteſtants ©} Berlin... IX 

E Rua N E[Greek Church | Peterſburgh "| XI 

K Swden * N | Proteſtants. Stockholm XI 

K Denmark | NW Proteſtants Copenhagen 4 & * 

K Norway N W [Proteſtants - Bergen XI. 

> | CMahometans * - wo 

at f. 1SE Chriſt, & Jews e hey | 

K England | ' J | Proteſtants '+ London | 12 

K Ireland W Proteſt. &Papiſts| Dublin 1 JE 


Taz Paincital EUROPEAN ISLANDS, AX 
To Vn A STATES, THEY ARE SU Eger. 
IN THE, WESTERN AND NORTHERN OCEANS. 


1 . * 
To Great FATE "ode, 1 Iſlands. 


Iceland. The chief towns, Scalbolt oY 
{Kola ; Eaſt and Weſt * 


To 3 nap : -; The. Azores. e 5 


To Dania. 9 


N THE MEDITERRANEAN: SEA... 


gs . C Iflands. Il. ica, Majorca, 
3 (ig g Chief ed cy Ils vica, Majorca. 


Ta 


he bite parties, the ae er Poland bath ee eee 
and i 455 dominions ſhared among the three powers Ruflia, Poland, and Pruſſia, as 
be ſhewn in its proper place; ever, as it ſtill retains the name, ve chooſe to 
pol it a place . the European A as formerly. 
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The Kali. Sea, ea l and Terkey. ? | 
The 222 oy Black Sea, in Turkey, betwe e 47 As 
The zie San in) the WNW parts of Ruta. 
The Baltic Sea; between Sweden, Denmark, — Poland. | 
2 German Ocean,” or Sta, between Germany and on, 

The Bugliſs Chaimel, between England and France. 

== orge's Channel, | between Britain and Ireland. 

The Bae Biſcay, fo between France and Spain. 
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The Ge Bothnia,i in e NE parts of Sweden. © £1 ag 18 
The Gulf Finland, between Sweden and Ruſfia. N 
r the NW end of the Adriatic "I 1 
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R hol T moſt Weſterly kingdom in Europe, Auth i in- 


Situation. chadirig Portugal, called Iberia and Hiſpania by 
the Romans, who, about the time of the Punic wars, divided it inte 
ares or Hitber, and Ulterisr or Farthe Spain. 
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Beandarter,] Bounded on the Norch by the Bay of Biſcay 4nd the 1 
enean Mountains. On the South by the Mediterranean Sea _ | | 


weights of Gibraltar, On the, Eatr bythe Mediterradiean Ben. On 
A Portugal .agy ſhe Ae Moran. 1 


Extent.) From latitulle gs degrees to 44 North, * 360 2 I 
rom longitude g degrees t to 40 degrees Weil, about 780 miles : | ns 
it the mean extent trom North to South, muſt be eſtimated at about | 

29 miles; and from Eaſt to, Welt about 600 miles geographical. 
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Diviſion, - TH — 1 earta Thie Towns, Latitude. Lovgitade. | | | 
| Gallicia : NW | Compollella 43- 0 N.. 15W | 
_—— 5 F N | Oviedo 43. 30 6. 40 f | i 
Biſcay” N N IBuboa 43. 30 3. 00 T3 
Navarre NE T Pampehina 43. 15 l. 30 
Faftern 1 — IENESaragofla 41, 32 1. 15 | 
Catalonia E Barcelona 41. 20 2. o E 9 
IE {Valemia, 39. 20 o. 35 W 2 
— 3 * 8 E Murcia 38. 6 1. 15 
* Granada $ Granada 37. 15 3. 40 
Andaluſia 8 JSeville 37.15 (6. o 
Old Caſtil M Bu 47 30 4. 5 
. New Callil M Madrid 4 30 4 15 
Leon M Lees. 144. o 5 | 4 
x - LEfrremadura| | M |; Merida” 39. 55 6. 32 13 
Spaniſh* Ivica E 'jIvica '+ [39.0 f1.'oE 
llandsto 4 Majorca E Wera 39. 30 2. 30 E | 
Britain. Minore# E {|Citadella 40. 0 3. 30 E 
AR Ga tr itt SUES. Ae HR _ | 
3 Lg #20 R 8 j 
Tile. Prov. Sete, e, Chet towns: |  Confiderable tome, 
Compoſtella K [ Compoſtella. ] Corunna | 
E | « | Mondenedo| Biſbepr. Mondenedo Ferro! 
Lugo Biſhopr. TLugo ; Vigo £ i 
5 8 Gene "| Biſhopr,, | I Ortenſe Betanzo = 
E Tuy [Territory Tux I Rivadavia * . i 4 
15 4 Oviedo Aviles 
11 51 Aſturia de Santillana] Santillana St Vincent. | 
8 A | Alava 


Navarre 
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f = K Rucar r Diſtric Valentia 88 SY . 
5 e Villa Her, : = bad 
8 | Millaros Diſtrict 8 ; 8 nds 
= >; Segura | Diſtri& Origuela E RS > 
1 3 1 «© 232 122 8 
; "+ » | -2 '{ Murcia {| Diflria Marciz > Caravaca 
= 5 Lorca Pro I Lorca 
2 5 per 
2 Se Diſtrict Lon 
8 8 Granada Archbiſhopr. | Granada 
8 Malaga | Biſhoprick © - Malaga 
& | & Almeira Biſhoprick Almeira 
iz [S | Guadix Biſhoprick | Guadix |} 
„ { Seville © | Archbiſhopr, | Seville © 
2 en | Biſhoprick | Jaen 
| 3 4 Corduba _ | Biſboprick Corduba 
== Nedina Dutch, Medina Si- 
* |< | Sidonia | Duchr . 
pa Daria arge 
Diſtric L. 
Difſtrict | Calahorra 
Diſtrict Soria 
Diftri& Oſma 
Diſtrict Valadolid 
Didrict Segovia 
Diftri& Avila 
| Diſtrict * | | Siguenſa 
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ww... Prov,./- Subdivifion. 1+...» Ohief ronttas mn 14 5, 
N. of the Tajo Madrid N ee e 
el | Upon the Tajo © [Toledo 
E. of Toledo [Cuenca 
On the Guadiana Cividad Real | 
E. of Madrid Skala de Henarer 
2 | = | Frontiers of Valetitia ' | Almanza ' . 
> SIN. W. of Madrid Eſcurial uz 
* 5 N. E. of Madrid Guadalaxara 
N. E. of Madrid + -* Rus” £8 
IIa Mancha 8% (© - | 
La Sierra K. | on 
| © | On'the Guadians east 8 
TR  Fromtiers of Valencia Villena Requena — . 
. 7 | Leon 
92 | GE | Palenicia, or Placenta 
| £ Neg &, the Dow: Toro a 
18 52 Zamota 
F oY | Aſtorgo 
4 od << Salamanca 
tw South of the Douro Alva 
* bas, Aa Cividad Rodrigo : 
[2 | North of the Tajo 4 Placentia 
8 1 % < Coria 
+ | & Betx. Tajo and i . Truxillo N 
= — 
22 | = South of the Guadiana | Lenera, or Ellenera 
on the Tajo Alcantara 
| | On the Guadiana - { Medeln © 
S 4 ſubject to Great Citadella | 
* Britan Port Mahon 
= | Ivica Sp 6 Ivica 2 


Mountains.] 1. Pyrenean Mountains divide France from Spain, « er- 


tending 200 miles from the Bay of Biſcay to the Mediterranean Sea. In 


this extent there are only five narrow paſſes, or ways, between the coun- 


tries of Spain and France. 2. Cantabrian Mountains on the N. run 


from E. to W. from the Pyrenees to the Atlantic Ocean to the Sourh- 
ward of Cape Finiſterre; though theſe are by ſome reckoned only 2 
continuation of the Pyrences. 3. Sierra Molina and Tablada ſepa- 
rate Old Caſtile from New Caſtile. 4. Sierra Morena divides New 


Caſtile and Eftremadura from Andaluſia. 5. Sierra Navada, or Snow - 
Mountains, run ſrom E. to W. through 3 6. Mount Calpe, 
near Gibraltar, oppoſite to Mount Abyla in Africa; which moun- 


tains were anciently called Hercules“ Pillars. 7 — 
| — 


_ Rivers and Laier. ] 1. Douro, formerly Durius, after running h 80 
through Old Caſtile, Leon, and croſs Portugal, falls into the Atlaui ſubject 
Ocean below Oporto. 2. Ebro, anciently Iberus, riſes in Old Caſti:Wyount 

runs by Tudela and Saragoſſa S. E. through Arragon, and falls in; 


the Mediterranean Sea beloxw Tortoſa. 3. Guadalaviar, now Turio run North 
from Arragon 8. W. ecroſs Valentia, and falls into the Mediterranea mer tl 
at the city of Valentia. 4- Guadalquiver, anciently Betis, runs W | 
through Andaluſia, paſſing by Seville, and falls into the Atlantic O Sail 
-cean at St Ln . Guadiana, anciently Anas, runs 8. W. througi South 
New Caſtile an Efirdmnadora, falling into. the Atlantic Ocean at Ay moun 
amont in the Bay of Cadiz. This river had the name of Anas, from count 
its being ſuppoſed to run for a conſiderable ſpace under ground; ti Se. 
fact, however, is not aſcertained, and it is now only thought to run throÞ gates. 
a narrow channel overgrown with trees and buſhes, which prevent in are it 
waters from being ſeen. 6. Lima runs from Gallicia 8. W. into the raifin 


Atlantic Ocean, under the bridge of Cima, making a large bay 8. 0 
Viana. 7. Minho runs 8. W. through Gallicia, and falls into the At- 
Lantic Ocean, N. of Viana, 8. Mondego, or Monda, runs W. by Co. 
imbra into the Atlantic Ocean. 9. Segura runs Eaſt through Murcia 
and part of Valentia, falling into the Mediterrancan between Cartha-W «ye: 
gena and Alicant. 10. Tajo, anciently 'Fagus, runs W. thro' New Ca- dai, 
| Kale and Eſtremadura, falling into the Atlantic Ocean, below Liſbon, i woo! 
11. Zadao, anciently Callipus, runs from the mountainsof Algarva,crol Wh Rad 
Alentejo, into the Atlantic Ocean, making a Bay at Setubal. beſt 
12. Zucar runs from W. to E. crofs Valentia, and falls into the Mediter- 
ranean by Gandia, ſeven leagues below Valentia. There are ſeveral i - 4 
mme lakes in this country, abounding with excellent trout; and there is MW and 
=—_ lake near Antiguera, which produces good. ſalt by the heat of pret 


Promontories or Capes.) 1. N in Gallicia; 2. Cape 
Pennas in Aſturia; 3. Cape de Machia in Biſcay, on the North; W plo 
4. Cape Ferrol ; 5. Cape Billem ; 6. Cape Finiſterre on the North-Weſt, W the 
in Gallicia; 7. Cape Trafalgar, on the South-Weſt, in Andaluſia; W the 
8. Cape de Gate; 9. Cape Palos ; 10. Cape St Martin, on the South, {MW du 
in Granada, Murcia, and Valencia; 11. Cape Creuſe, on the Eaſt in 7 
FFP 


Bays or Gulphs.] 1, 2, 3. Bays of Biſcay, Ferrol, and Corunna, W ha 
or 23 on the North-Weſt. 4. Vigo-Bay on the Weſt. 5, 6. Bays W bu 
of Cadiz and Gibraltar on the South-Weſt. 7. Bay of Carthagena W 
on the South. 8, 9, 10, 11. Bays of Alicant, Altea, Valentia, and 
Rofes, on the Eaſt. 12. Bay of Majorca, in the iſland of that name. 
13. ww At harbour of Port- Mahon in the ifland of Minorca, belong 
ing to gland: . f eee - Oo | 


Air,] Spain being a mountainous country, and of g extent, 

che air is very different in the North and South, as well as on the 
mountains and valfie s.. . 
Generally the air is dry, ſerene, and pure, except about the Equi 
4 noxes 
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\ 
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ſubject to great heats, in June, July, and 2 however, on the 
mountains, and near the coaſt, they are refreſhed with cool breezes 
im the Southernmoſt part of Spain; and on the mountains on the 
North and North-Eaſt, it is very cold in Winter, and even in Sum- 
mer the night- air will make a traveller thiver. a} TOY: 
Sil and Produce.) Their are forne ſandy barren deſarts in the 
South ; but their vallies in general are exceeding fruitful, and their 
mountains are covered with trees and herbage to the very tops. The 
tountry produces a gredt variety of rich wines, oil, and fruit; ſuch 
as Seville oranges, lemons, prunes, figs, raiſins, almonds, pomegra- 
fates, cheſnuts, and capers. The wines, eſpecially, ſack and ſherry, 


raiſins, from Malaga and the neighbouring countries, are valued at 
L. 268,759. Sterling. Even ſugar-canes thrive here, and they have 
faffron (tho of ap inferior qualn+ to the Engliſh) honey, and Tk, in 
great abundance? The kingdom of Marcia abounds ſo much with 
furciaW-mulberry-trees, that it's produce in filk is reckoned worth L. 200,000, 
utha-W «year. The, country is alſo noted for medicinal ſprings, which are 


eres Nad, and allum. The ſteel of Toledo and Bilboa is eſteemed tha 
e | 
iter. 


-veril i buen]! Their moſt ufeful animals are, horſes, müles, \cattle, 


ere ß and ſheep. They have chamois goats on their mountains, and are 
eat of Nuo much peſtered with wolves, but ſcarce any other wild beaſts 3 
ey have plenty of deer, wild fowl, and other game, and their 

ſeas well ſtored with fiſu, among which is the anchovy, in the Medi- 


Cape WW terranean. It hag. been ſuppoted, that the number of people em- 


orth ; I ployed as ſhepherds in Spain amount to forty thouſand, who ch 


Welt, we place of paſturing their flocks according to the A of ſeaſon | 


aſa ; Wh theſe ſheep furnifhing'a large quantity of the fineſt ſort of wool, pro- 
outh, WW duce a very confiderable article of commerce; and by reaſon of the 
aſt in = quantity of Mromatic herbs produced in this country, their 
eſh, as well as that of the kids, is rendered exquiſitely delicious. 
The Spaniſh horſes, eſpecially thoſe of Andaluſia, are reckoned the 
inna, W handfomeft in Europe, and are likewiſe very ſwift and ſerviceable 3 


Bays but the 1 to monopolize the fineſt breeds for his own. | 


gena ſtables and ice. "I | 
and 6 . y IRS. + 4% "4 > 
ame, Manuſucturr r.] Their manufactures are of ſilk, wool, iron, cop- 
ong- per, ſome Kinds of precious ſtones, and other hard-ware; but theſe 
ue not fo conſiderable as might be expected, which procceds in a great 
meaſure from the indolence of the natives, and their want of artiſans. 
. They receive therefore moſt of their wobllen manufactures, vrqught 
As, lace, and velvets, from England, France, Italy, and Holland 3 


tent, Which they tranſport to Amerie by the Galleons; and conſequently 
the I great part of the treaſure brought home by the. Galleons is paid to 
| the merchants of thoſe nations who furniſh them with s. The 
qui- Spaniſh iro W furaifhes che beſt MR 
0xes bas 2 N oo , IR 
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9 9 


ie Ea 
teres When their rains uſually fall. The Southern provinces are 


are in high eſteem among foreigners, and the exports of ine and 


N daily more and more coming into repute. It produces alſo Ulk, nes 
iſbon. i wool, flax and ebtton; and there are mines of quickſilver, iron, copper, 
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the world, and formerly brought ina maſt cereus to the crown: E 


at this day, Spaniſh gun-barrels, and ſwords of Toledo, are highly 
- © valued, Anciently this country abounded with filver mines, 00 
which the Carthaginians drew immenſe riches, but theſe have long 


fince entirely diſappeared. 8 


Traffc.] Thein greateſt branch of foreign traffic in Europe was 
formerly with England; they exchanged their wine and fruits for 


_ - the woollen manufactures of Great Britain; but neither Italy nor 


France takes off much of their wine or fruits, having enough. of their 
own, and conſequently the traffic of Spain with thoſe countries was 
not ſo advantageous as that with England. 


' "The Spaniards, in return for the manufactures they export to A- 


merica, receive gold, ſilver, cochineal, indigo, the cocao, or. cho- 


 - colate-nut, logwood, and other dying woods, ſugar, tobacco, ſnuff, 
and other produce of that part of the world, ſupplying molt of the 
_ . countries of Europe and Aſia with the ſilver they © hs from thence 


in their Galleons., 


ane This kingdom formerly enjoyed. more liberty than 


any nation in Europe. cortes, or parliaments, eſpecially in 
Caſtile, had greater power and privileges than thoſe of England; 
but Charles V. curtailed them ſo effectually, that now ghough ſome 
faint remains of their conſtitution are Rill. diſcernible in the govern- 
ment, they are entirely under the power of the king. From being 


the moſt free ſtate in Europe, Spain is now become the moſt deſpo- 


tic, and the monarchy is hereditary ; the females inherit in default 
of the male ifſae, and the king ſeems to have it in his power to be- 


flow the crown. on what. branch of the royal family he pleaſes ; of 
Wich we have an inſtance, when Charles II. beſtowed the kingdom 


on the Duke of Anjou.“ 


2 3 * 


de ſeldom violates, the laws, or tranſacts any affairs of ſtate, with- 
,_ © ont the advice of the ſeveral councils or boards eſtabliſhed for the 


reſpedtive branches of-bulinels; of theſe, 4... 
1. The junta, or cabiget-council, conſiſts of the principal ſecre- 


tary of ſtate, and five or ſix more of the king's, nomination, which 
finally determines all matters relating to the government. | 


2. The privy council, which confiſts of a greater number, and 


prepares all matters for the cabinet. 
3. The council of war. 


4. The council of Caſtile, which is che higheſt court. of judica- 


ture in the kingdom, for civil and criminal canes, and receives ap- 


peals from all inferior courts within its juriſdiction. 


. The ſeven courts of royal audiences, viz, of Gallicia, Seville, 
| Majorca, the Canaries, Saragoſſa, Valentia, and Barcelona... Theſe 
take cognizance of all cauſes, within five leagues of their, reſpective 


capital cities, in the firſt inſtance z and, by way of appeal, of all 
cauſes removed from inferior courts within their tefpetive juriſdic- 


The 


tions, as thoſe of the Alcades, Bailiffs, Corregidors, Regidors, Vi. 
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The government of "Spaniſh"America forras a ſyſtem of itſelf, and 


is delegated to 9 and other magiſtrates, who are, in their re- 
ſpective diſtricts, almoſt abſolute. A council for che Indies is eſta- 
bliſhed in Old Spain, and confifts of a governor, four ſecretaries, twen- 
ty-two counſellors, beſides officers. Pheir decifion is final in matters 
relating to America. The members are generally choſen from the 
viceroys and magiſtrates who have ſerved in that country. The two 

t viceroyalties of Peru and Mexico re ſo conſiderable, that they 
ire ſeldom trutted to one perſon for more than three years, but they 
ze thought ſufficient to make his fortune in that time. 

The foreign poſſeſſions of the crown of Spain, beſides thoſe in 
America, are the*towns of Ceuta, Oran, and Matfulquiver, on the 
coaſt of Barbary in Africa; and the iſlands of St Lazaro, the Phi- 
lppines, and Ladrones, in Afia, n 7 

The chief iſlands belonging to Spain in Europe, are thoſe of Ma- 
jorca, and Ivica, of which we have nothing particular to ſay. Mi- 
norca is indeed à Spanith iſland, but it was taken by the Engliſh in 
1708.” The Spaniſh inhabitants enjoy their religion and particular 
privileges, to which they are entitled by treaties, and they are ſaid 
to amount to 27 .... 2 | * 

The King"! un.] The kings of Spain, in their title, uſed to enu- 
merate all the kingdoms and provinces of which they were ſovereigns; 


but they are all comprehended in that of his Catholic Majeſty. The 


eldeſt ſon of Spain is ſtiled the Prince of Aſturias ; the younger ſong 
are ſtiled Infants, and the daughters Infantas, that is, children. 


"Royal Arms, hh Spain formerly comprehended twelve king- 
lity, Orders, &c. doms, all Which, with ſeveral others, were 
by name entered into the royal titles, ſo that they amounted in all to 
about thirty-two.” This abſurd cuſtom is ttill occafionally continued, 
but the king is now generally contented with the title of his Catholic 
Majeſty. The kings of Spain are 4 mere the delivery of a 
ſword, without being crowned, Their ſignature never mentions their 
name, but, I, THE Kin rage. if 
The armorial beating of the kings of Spain, like their title, was 
loaded with the arms of all their kingdoms. It is now a ſhield, di- 
vided into four quarters, of which the uppermoſt on the right hand, 
and the loweſt on the left, contain a caſtle, with three towers, for 
Caſtile; and in the uppermoſt on the left, and the loweſt on the right, 
2 three Hons, gules, for Leon; with three lilies in the centre for 
jou. ; . os he 


dukes, marquiſſes, counts, viſcounts, and other inferior titles. Such 


& are created grandees, may ſtand covered before the king, and are 
treated with princely diſtinctions. A grandee cannot be apprehended 
without the . king's order; and cardinals, archbiſhops, ambaſſadors, . 


knights of the golden fleece, and certain other great dignitaries, both in 
church and ſtate, have the privilege,” as well as the grandees, to ap- 
pear covered befort the king. The knights of the 4 military or- 
ders of St James, Calatrava, 1 1 Alcantara, are eſteemed noble- 


men; 


* 


he general name for thoſe Spaniſh nobility and gentry, unmixed 
with the Mooriſh blood, is Hidalgo. They are divided into princes, 


100 n 


Nevennef.] The revenues of the crown ariſing in Spain are com. 


* iy 1 


exported; on goods brought into Madrid, or carried from otie pro- 


© © The perſons of the Spaniards are generally tal, eſpecially the Cal 


men z they were inſtituted in the long wars between the Chriſtiana 
and the Moors, as an encouragement to valour; and have large eltates 
annexed to their reſpective orders, conſiſting chiefly of towers or ter. 
ritories recovered from the Moors. The order of the golden fleece 
is generally conferred on princes and ſovereigu dukes ; but there are 
no commanderies or revenues annexed to it. 


Fiorces. ] The forces of Spain, in time of peace, are computed to 
be 70,000, and they may have upwards of 100,000 in time of war; 
The Walloon, or foreign guards, are eſteemed their belt ſoldiers. I hey 
have increaſed-their royal navy, of late, ſo much, that no proper 
computation can be made of their naval {trength at preſent. 
Some of their largeſt and beſt ſhips are -built at their American 
s, particularly at the Havannah, in the iſland of Cuba; but their 
ips of war, in general, are better fitted for battery than for ſailing, 


puted to be between five and eight millions Sterling per annum; and 

: | Hin been much improved ſince the acceſſion of the houſe of Bour, 

| bon.” Their American ſilver miles are mexhauſtible, of which the 

King has a fiſth; and it is by theſe that the two laſt wars wers chief, 
e a of ER ER 1 | 


3 "Taxes.] | The names in Spain are duties on goods imported 


and 
vince to another. The rents of the firſt floors of all the houſes in 
Madrid. A kind of land-tax on the peaſants, and thoſe under the 
ree of nobility. A kind of general exciſe on meat, drink, and 
other proviſions... Duties on cattle driven from North to South. A 
tax on thoſe who eat butter, cheeſe, milk, or eggs, in Lent. - A tax 
on the y who are exempt from military ſervice. A tax on the 
three military orders, for the king their prone maſter, A tax on 
in 


timber. But more money is raiſed by the s fifth of the treaſure 


brought from America, than by all other means. 


: Inhabitants, Manners, Cu Þ | Spain, formerly the moſt populous 
tam, Diverſions,' &c. 5 kingdom in Europe, is now but thin- 
I/ inhabited; wing partly to the great drains of people ſent to A- 
merica, and partly to the indolence of the natrves, who are at no 
ins to raiſe food for their families. Another cauſe is the vaſt nums 
2 of eceleſiaſtics of both ſexes, who lead a life of cclibacy. Se- 


 ,7weral other cauſes = been aſſigned, ſuch as their wars with the 


Moors, and final expulſion of that people ; but theſe ſeem to be in a 

| t meaſure removed by the regulations and checks upon the cl 

That have been introduced by his preſent Catholic Majeſty. Be that 
as it may, {ome late writers have computed the inhabitants of Spain 
at 7, 500, ooo; others ſay, that they do not exceed 5,000,000.” This laſi 
Calculation, however, muſt be under · rated, conſidering the numerous 
armies which Spain has raiſed and recruited fince the beginning of 
this century; and Feyjoo, a modern Spaniſh author, computed the 
number to be 9, 250, 00. | | | 


ti 
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guns their hair and complexions ſwarthy, but their countenances 
— very expreſſive. The court of Madrid has of late been at great 
ers ins to clear their upper lips of muſtachoes, and to introduce a+ 
ce ng them he French dreſs; inſtead of their black cloaks, their ſhort 
are Wekin, ſtrait breeches, and long Toledo ſwords 3 which dreſs is nor 
wefly confined to the lower ranks. The Spaniards, before the ac- 
on of the houſe of Bourbon to their throne, affected that anti- 
to red dreſs in hatred and contempt of the French; and the govern- 
r: N, probably, will find ſome dithiculty in aboliſhing it quite, as the 
hey e ſpirit is far from being extinguiſned. An old Caſtilian, or Spa- + 
per. Ward, who ſees none above him, thinks himſelf the moſt important 
| ing in nature; and the ſame pride is commonly communicated to 
ran Wi deſcendents. This is the true reaſon why ſo many of them are 
cir und of removing to America, where they can retain all their native 
ng, Woportance, without the danger of ſeeing a ſuperior. 5d , 
Ridiculous, however, as this pride is, it is productive of the moſt 
me. Naked qualities. It inſpires the nation with generous, humane, and 


nd Mictuous ſentiments ; it being ſeldom found that a Spaniſh nobleman, 
ur. Mymtleman, or even trader, is guilty of a mean action. During the moſt 
the MWimbittered wars they have had with England for near ſeventy years 
iel. Malt, we know of no inſtance of their taking advantage (as they might 


ally have done) of confiſcating the Britiſh property on board their 3 
Galleons and Plate - fleet, which has been always equally ſecure in time ä IJ 
nd Mii war as peace. This is the more ſurpriſing, as Philip V. was often 
o Wieedy, and his miniſters were far from being ſcrupulous of breaking 
in heir good faith with Grtat Britain. | r 
the MW By the bet and woſt credible accounts of the late war, it appears 
md ant the Spaniards in South America gave the moſt humane and no- | 
A Mile relief to all Britiſh ſubjects who were in diſtreſs and fell into their 1 
tax lands, not only by ſupplying them with neceſſaries, but money; and | 
the eating them in the moſt hoſpitable manner while they remained a+ 
on nong ; and even ſince the commencement of the preſent war, we 
ure Wave had inſtances of their great humanity and generoſity, particu - 
hrly in the Admiral vo took the Eaſt and Weſt India fleets, who is 
ſd to have expended L. 2000 of his private property in accommo- 
ous ing his priſoners, © - i . : 
in- We are, however, carefully to diſtinguiſh between the Spaniſh no- 
A. bihty, gentryy and traders, and the officers of government. The latter 
no. ue to be put on the ſame footing with the lower ranks of Spaniards, and 
m;: ve as mean and rapacious as thoſe of any other country. The kings of 
Spain, of the houſe of Bourbon, have ſeldom ventured to employ . 
the Wh native Spaniards of great families as their. miniſters, Theſe are ge- 
na ally French or Italians, but moſt commonly the latter, who riſe 
gy i power by the moſt infamous arts, and of late times from the moſt 
hat WW abject ſtations. Hence it is that the French kings of Spain, ſince 
an their acceſſion to the monarchy, have been but very indifferently 
laſt ſerved in the cabinet. Alberoni, who had the greateſt genius a- 
ous WW mong them, embroiled his maſter with all Europe, till be was driven 
of into exile and diſgrace; and Grimaldi, the laſt of their Italian mini- 
the ters, hazarded a rebellion in the capital, by his oppreſſive and un- 
ular meaſures, a | 
al: W The common people who live on che coaſts partake af all = bad 


— 
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forming their general character. In their perſons, they are com 
monly ſmall and ſlender; but they are ſaid to employ vaſt art in ſup 


creaſe their beauty, eſpecially when they are turned of twenty-five, 
Their indiſeriminate uſe of paint, not only upon their faces, but thei 
neeks, arms, and hands, undoubtedly disfigures their complexion; 


great wit and viva cit. 


found to. be as qbick, both in reſolving and executing; as other na- 
tia Granada, and Andaluſia, the common people have, for ſome 


ſobriety in eating and drinking is remarkable. They frequently break- 
_ faſt, as well as ſup, in bed; their breakfaſt is uſunally chocolate; tea 
being very ſeldom drank. Their dinner — ERS/ beef, mutton, 


uſually ſleep aſter dinner, and take the air in the cool of the evenings. 


baſt. The prompter's head appears through a trap-door above the 
level of the ſtage; and he reads the play ſo loud that he is heard by 
the audience.” Gallantry is a ruling paſſion in this country, and they 
omit no expence in the diſpla- of it. A lover will frequently pats 


in painting the genius and manners of the Spaniards. **On theſe oc- 
rage and activity before their miſtreſſes ; and the valour of the cara. 


* 1 
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qualities that are to be found in other nations. They are an affen, l pr. 

blage of Jews, French, Ruſſians, Iriſh adventùrers, and Engli and | 

ſmugglers; who being unable to live in their own country, mię are 

wich the Spaniards. In time of war they follow privateering wil 2 1 
un 


great ſucceſs 3 and, hen peace returns, they engage in all illien 
practices, and oſten enter into the Iriſh and Walloon guards in H u 
Spaniſh fer vice. | | & 

The beauty of the Spaniſh ladies reigns moſtly in their novels ai 
romances for though it muſt be acknowledged that Spain produe 
as fine women as any country in the world, yet beauty is far fron 


plying the defects of nature. If we are to hazard a conjecture, wlll 
might reaſonably ſuppoſe, that thoſe artifices rather diminiſh than in. 


and ſhrivels their ſlein; but it is univerfally allowed that they have 

© The Spaniards are generally known to have refined notions, and 
excellent ſenſe; and this, if improved by ſtudy and travelling, which 
they now ſtand in great need of, would render them ſuperior to the 
French themſelves. Their flow deliberate manner of proceeding, 
either in council or war, has of late years worn off, and they are now 


tions. Their ſecrecy, conſtancy, and patience, have always been deem- 
ed exemplary'; and in ſeveral of their provinces, particularly Gala- 


time, alfiducifly applied themſelves to agriculture and labour. 
Among the many good qualities poſſeſſed by the Spaniards, their 


veal, pork, bacon, greens, &c. all boiled together. They live 


much upon garlic, chives, ſalad, and radiſhes ; which, according to es, 


one of their proverbs, are ſood for ' a gentleman. The men drink 
very little wine; and the women uſe water or chocolate. Both ſexes 


Dancing is ſo much their favourite entertainment, that you may ſee 


2 er, mother, and daughter, all in the ſame country · dance. 
——— — generally inſipid, and ridiculous bom- 


the night under the windows of his miſtreſs, ſerenading her with the 
fineſt muſic in Spain. Jealouſy, ſince the acceſſion of the houſe of 
Bourbon, has greatly abated. The fights of the cavaliers, or bull 
feaſts, are almoſt peculiar to this country, and make a capital figure 


caſions, young gentlemen have an opportunity of ſhewing their cou- 


lier 


4 * 


and fierceneſs of the bulls he has killed in theſe encounters.. Great 
ns are uſed in ſettling the form and weapons of the combat, fo as 


mdoubtedly of Mooriſh original, and was adopted by the Spaniards 
hen upon good terms with that nation, partly through. complai- 
e, and partly through rivalltip, Their ' fondneſs for this inhu- 


own in the country wants a ſquare for exhibiting bull-fights. It 
zen ſaid, that the inhabitants of the pooreſt villages will club to- 
her in order to procure. a cow or an ox, and fight them riding up- 
; afſes inſtead of horſes. | en 5 f | : 
Spain has not produced learned men in proportion to the capaci- 


an in Ws of its natives; which may, in ſome . meaſure, be owing to their 


dolence and bigotry. Several old fathers of the church were Spa- 
ards 3. and learning owes a great deal to Iſidore Biihop-of Seville, 
xd Cardinal Xunenes. Spain has likewiſe produced ſome excellent 
yficians. Calderoni and Lopez de Vega, have, by ſome, been put 


d, they flew great genius. Such was the gloom of, the Auſtrian 


chick werament that took place with the emperor Charles V. that the in- 
0 the atable Cervantes, the author of Don Quixote, liſted in a ſtation little 


ding, #erior to that of a common ſoldier, and died neglected, after fight- 
non bravely for his country at the battle of Lepanto. His ſatire up- 


| knight-errantry, in his adventures of Don Quixote, did as much 


r na- 

** mice to his country, by curing them of that ridiculous ſpirit, as it 
Gala. Wow does honour to his on memory. Herrera, and ſome other hi; 
ſome Wrans, particularly De Solis, have ſhewn great abilities in hiſtory, 


; tea L inſtructive. SH 244ve, A | + 45.4 900 + 
dome Spaniards havo alſo diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the polite arts, 
urticularly Murillo, in painting; and not only the cities, but the pa- 


ities, as ſculptors and architects; but neither their names nor works 
ve much known in other parts of Europe. 


in | 

y 55 all,)-is the capital of Spain, and contains about 300,000 inhabitants. 
ance. its grandeur, which the Spaniards blazon with great pomp, does 
50m: et prevent its being, according to the beſt accounts, a dirty uncom- 


able place, eſpecially ſor ſtrangers. It is ſurrounded. with very lot- 


d by W\.mountains, whoſe ſummits are frequently covered with ſnow. The 


they Nouſes are of brick; and are laid out chiefly for ſhew, conveniency 
paſs eng little conſidered ; thus, you will commonly paſs through two or 
| the Wee large apattments of ng uſe, in order to come at a ſmall room at. 


e of Ne end where the family ſit. The houſes in general look like priſons; 

bull. windows, belides having a balcony, being grated with iron bars, 

pure Nrcticularly the lower. range, and ſometimes. all the reſt. Separate 
 oc- lies generally inhabit the houſe, as in Paris and Edinburgh. Fo- 

cou · ners are very much diſtreſſed for lodgings at Madrid; the Spa- 


mY 


95 
is-proclaimed, honoured, and rewarded, according to the num- 


> Wh give a relief to che gallantry of the cavalier. The diverſion itſelf 


an diverſion is curried to the moſt ridiculous extravagance. Scarce 


competition with Shakeſpeare in the drama, where, it muſt be own- 


inreſtigating the antiquities of America, and writing the hiſtory of © 
conqueſt by their countrymen. Spain has likewiſe produced many 
reak. Nellers and voyagers to both the Indies, who are equally amuling 


ices, eſpecially the Eſcurial, diſcover many ſtriking ſpecimens, of their 


A *. * 
Madrid, though untortified, (it being only ſurrounded by a mud- 


% not being ſand of taking Rravgers into their: houles, ape, 


„ „„en 
If they are not Catholics. Its greateſt excellency is the cheipneſs of 
its proviſions, but neither tavern, coffee-houſe, nor news-paper, ex. 
vepting che Madrid Gazette, are to be found in the whole city. The 
royal palace ſtands on an eminence, on the Welt fide of the city ; it is 


-- thands'a very fine profpect. The other royal palaces round it, are de- 
Wu for hunting ſeats, or houſes of retirement for their kings. Some 
of them contain fine paintings and gvod Ratnes.- The chief of t 
palaces are the Buen Retiro, Caſa de Campo, Aranjuez, and St 
diefonſo.1 * "I tao | 
The palade ef Aranjuez, and its gardens, are {aid to be very de. 
 lightful, There is a park, many leagues in eireumference, interſected 
dy alleys of two, three, and even four miles in extent. Each of theſe als 
leys is formed by two double rows of elm trees, and of ſum̃cient breadth 
to admit four coaches a- breaſt; and betwixt each double row there 
is a narrow channel, through which runs à ſtreum of water. Between 
theſe alleys there are thick groves of ſmaller trees, of various kinds, 
and thouſands of deer and wild boars wander there at large, beſides 
vaſt numbers of hares, rabbits, &. It is alſo well ſtocked with pheaſunts, 
poartridges, and ſeveral other kinds of birds. This park is divided in- 
to two unequal parts by the river Tagus. The central point is the king's 
palace, which is partly ſurrounded by the garden.“ The building is 
rather magnificent than elegant, but the garden is finely decorated 
with fountains and ftatues, and contains a vaſt variety of the moſt 
deautiful flowers, whether natives of Europe or other parts of the world. 
I ̃᷑ be palace of St Ildefonſo is built of briek, plaiſtered aud painted. It 
is two ſtories high, and the garden front has thirty-one windows, and 
twelve rooms! in a ſütite. Ine gardens are on a flope, on the top of 
which is a great reſervoir of water, called here EI Mar, that is, the 
Fc, which fapplies the fountains; and this reſervoir᷑ itſelf is ſupplied by 
che torrents which pour down from the neighbouring hills. The great 
entry to this palace is ſomewhat ſimilar to that of Verſailles, and hath 
n large iron paliſade. In the gardens are twenty- ſeven fountains z the 
daſons are of white marble, and the ſtatues, many of which are of ex- 
._cellent workmanſhip, are made of lead, bronzed and gilt. There are 
alſo ſixty- one very fine marble ſtatues, as large as the life, with twen · 
ty-eight marble vaſes, and twenty leaden vaſes, gilt. 
The moſt magnificent palace in Spain, however, is the Eſcurial, 
duilt by Philip II. at the enormous expence, it is ſaid, of no leſs than 
I. 3, 300, odo. Sterling. It hath t r, ooo windows, and the apartments 
are decorated wich an aſtoniſhing variety of paintings, ſeulpture, ta- 
peſtry, ornaments of gold and ſilver, marble, jaſper, and other coſtly 
ſtones. Beſides the palace, it is ſaid to contain à church, mauſoleum, 
dloiſters, a convent, a college, and à library; beſides large apart- 
ments for all kinds of artifts and mechanics, extenſive parks and gar- 
dens, beautified with noble walks, fountains, and ether ornaments. 
To hundred fathers live in the convent, and enjoy à revenue of 
| 'E:12,000 a- year. The mauſoleum, or burying- place, of the kings 
and queens of Spain, is called che Pantheon, becauſe: its built upon 
the plan of the temple at Rome, as the church to which it belongs is 
upon the plan of St Peter's. One defect, however, it certainly has, 
nmamely, being built in che form of a gridiron in honour of 8̊t Laurence, 
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a ſpacious maghificent ſtructure, conſiſting of three courts, and com- 
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who. is ſaid to have been broiled upon an inftrument of chat kind. 
This was owing to the ſuperſtition of the times, and is common to a 
great number of other buildings erected in that age; fo that even the 
cathedral of St Paul's at Lo hath not eſcaped the infection. 

This e was erected in commemoration of the victory Philip 
II. ed over the French, (but by che aſſiſtance of the Engli 
forces, ) at St Quintin, on St Laurence's day, in the year 1563. 
: Cadiz is the great emporium of Spaniſh commerce. It tands on an 


land ſeparated from the continent of Andaluſia, without the ſtraits 


of Gibraſtar, by a very narrow arm of the ſea, over which a fortified 
bridge is thrown, which joins it to the main land. The entrance in» 


to the bay is about ,co0 fathoms wide, and guarded by two forts cal - 


led the Puntals. entrance has never been, of late years, 

ed by the Britiſh, in their wars with Spain, becauſe of the vaſt inter» 

eſt our merchants have in the treaſures there, which they could not 

reclaim from the captors. 8 | | 
Seville is, next to Madrid, the largeſt city in Spain, but is greatly 

decayed” both in riches and population. Its manufacturers in wool 


| and ſilk, which formerly amounted to 16,000, are now reduced to 


400, and its great office of commerce to Spaniſh America is removed 
to Cadixæ. 9 | LA. 

Gibraltar, once a celebrated town and fortreſs of Andaluſia, is at 
preſent in poſſeſſion of Great Britain. It was taken from the Spa- 
niards by the confederate fleet of the Engliſh and Dutch, under the 
command of Sir George Rook, in 1704, and, after many fruitleſs at - 
tempts to recover it, was confirmed: to the Engliſh by the treaty of 
Utrecht in 1713. It is a commodious port, and formed by nature 
for cominanding the paſſage of the ſtraits, or, in other words, the 
entrance into the Mediterranean and Levant Seas. The town is nei- 
ther nor beautiful, yet, on account of its fortifications, is eſteem- 


ed the of Spain, and is always furniſhed. with a garriſon, well 


provided for its defence. It is built upon a rock in a peninſula ; and 
acroſs the Iſthmus the Spamards have drawn a fortified line, to pre- 
vent the garriſon of Gibraltar from having any intercourſe with the 


country; notwithſtanding which, they carry on a clandeftine trade, 


PROM in tobacco, of which the Spaniards are exceedingly fond. 
e garriſon is, confined within very narrow limits, and the ground 
ſcarcely produces any thing, ſo that it is ſupplied with proviſions, either 
from England, or from the oppoſite coaſt of x 

Formerly' Gibraltar .was entirely under military 
finding that power carried to an extrava height, the Parlia- 
ment thought proper to erect it into a body - corporate, and the ci» 
vil power is now lodged in its magiſtrates. 'The road of Gibraltar 
is neither ſafe againſt an enemy nor ſtorms. The bay is about twenty 


ment ; but 


leagues in circumference. The ftraits are twenty · four miles long, and 


fifteen broad; through which fets/a current from the Atlantic Ocean 
_ 5 Mediterranean, and for the ſtemming of it a briſk gale is re · 
quire 3 IN | Lü | *. * 
Barcelona, a large trading city, contains 15,000 heuſes, and is 
reckoned the meſt in Spain. It was founded by Hamilcar 
Barcas, the father of the celebrated Hannibal the Carthaginian, who 
called it Barrino, after ane It is fituated on che Mediter · 


e n TY C9. + 
raneanz facing Minorca, and the inhabitants are more aftive and i 
- duftrious 


—4 moſt of the other Spaniards. 
The city of Salamanca is furrounded with moſt deli htful proſpect. 
It is an ancient, large, rich, and populous place; ten 


wwenty-five churches, twenty-five convents of friars, and the fame 
number of nunneries. - It's greateſt. ornament is a 1 built near 


half a century ago. The houſes are all three ſtories high, and exact- 


ly proportioned, with iron balconies, and a ftone aluftrade upon 
them ; the lower part is arched, thus forming a piazza, all round the 
ſquare; of 293 feet on each ſide : over ſome of the arches' are me- 
dallions, with buſts of the kings of Spain, and ſrme other eminent 
perſonages, in ſtone. baſſo relievo. In this ſquare the bull- -fights. are' 
exhibited for three days only,” in the month of June. The river 
Tormes runs by this city, and has a bridge over it of twenty-five 
arches, yet entire; though built in is time of the Romans... 
Toledo is one of the moſt ancient ities in Spain, and, during ſe- 
voeral centuries, as accounted its capital ; but being ſituated ſo near 
Madrid is now drained of moſt of it's e ſo that were it not 


for the revenue of its cathedral, and the manufactures of ſword-blades 


And ſilk- ſtuffs, it would be almoſt entirely deſerted. 

Notwithſtanding the pride and oſtentation of the Spaniards, their 
penury is eaſily diſcernible,” but their Wants are few, and their appe- 
_ tites eaſily ſatisfied. The inferior orders, even in the greateſt cities, 


are miſerably lodged, and thoſe lodgings wretchedly furniſhed. The 


rer ſorts, both men and women, wear neither ſhoes nor ſtockings. 
Atraveller in Spain muſt carry proviſions and bedding. with him, and 
if perchance he meets with the appearance of an inn, he muſt even 
cook his victuals, it being beneath the dignity of a Spaniard to per- 
ſorm theſe aees to ſtrangers; but ſome tolerable inns have lately 
been opened by Iriſh and French- men in the cities, and upon the 
high-ways. The pride, indolence, and lazineſs of the Spaniards, are 
erful inducements to their more induſtrious neighbours the French, 
cho are to be found in all parts of the kingdom; and here a wonder- 
ful contraſt diſtinguiſhes the character of two neighbouring nations. 
The Spaniard ſeldom ſtirs from home, or puts his hand to work of 
any kind; he ſleeps, goes to maſß, takes his evening-walk. The 
nn. Frenehmag becomes a thorough domeſtic; he is butcher, 
cook, and taylor, all in the ſame family; he powders the hair, cuts 
the corn, wipes the ſhoes; and after making himſelf uſeful in a thou- 
fand different ſhapes, he returns to his native country loaded with 
dollars, and laughs gut tho r of his . at * e 308 pe 
Lis proud Ins * eto 181 * 


_ Antiquitite and, . The i of Male are ets Ro- 
man and Mooriſh. Near Segovia, a grand aqueduct, erected by 
Trajan, extends over a deep valley between two mountains, and is ſup- 
ported by 4 double row of 152 arches. Other Roman aqueducts, 
theatres, and circi, are to be found at Terra 5 and different parts 
of Spain. A ruinous watch- tower near Cadiz is v * but er- 
roneouſſy, thought tu be one of the pillars of Heren Near the 
eity of Salamanca are the remains of a Roman way, red with 
large bat ſtones 3 it was 3 to Merida, and from n 
. 41 N eV © 
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Seville. At Toledo are che remains of an old Renan cheatre Thich 


is now converted into a church, ſaid to be one of the greateſt curio: 
fities of antiquity. It is 600 feet in length, 500 in breadth, and of 
a proportionable height; the rbof, Which is amazingly bold and lofty, 
is ſupported: by 350 pillars of fine marble, in ten rows, forming 
eleven iſles, in which are 366 altars, and twenty-four $8 | every 
part being enriched. and adorned with the moſt noble and coſtly orna- 
ments. . 428-0515 a 1 un 

The Mooriſh antiquities, eſpecially the palace of Granada, are 
magnificent/and rich ; the inſide is overlaid with jaſper and porphy- 
ry, and the walls contain many Arabic inſcriptions z the whole is 
executed in what we itnproperly call the Gothic taſte, but it is reals 
ly Saracen, though the Goths of Spain adopted it. Many other no- 
ble monuments, erected in the Mooriſh times, remain in Spain, fome 
of them in tolerable preſervation, and others exhibiting ſuperb ruins. 


- Language.) The language of the Spaniards" comes as near the 
Latin as an language now ſpoken in Europe, tho? mixed with ſome 
Arabic words and terminations, introduced by the Moors. Their pa- 
ter noſter runs thus; Padro nugſtro, que eſtas en los. cielar, ſancti fcade 
ſea tu nombre ; venga tu regno g hagaſe tu voluntad, aſſien la tierra com- 
en el cielo ; da 3a r.<:/iro pan cotidiano; y perdona_nos nuſtras deu- 
das aſſi como nas otros perdonamos a_ nueſtros deudores ; y no nos metas en 
tentacion, mas libra nos de mal, porque tao es le regne ; » la potencia; y 
le gloria per los gls. Amen. 

Religion. ]- As to religion, the Spaniards are zealous” Romaniſfs; 
and the church is governed by archbiſhops and biſhops, ſubject ta 
the controul of the pope. There is no country,-except Portugal, 
where the Inquiſition once reigned with ſuch terror; no ſubject but 
was liable to be proſecuted by the Holy Office, as it is called though 
it was firſt inſtituted for the trial of the ſincerity of Mooriſh and Jew- 
iſh converts, who were compelled to profeſs the Chriſtian religion af- 
ter the conqueſt of Granada, anno 1491. In this court it was ſcarce 
poſſible for a priſoner to make a tolerable defence, not being ſuffered 
to know either his accuſers or the witneſſes againſt him; but he was 
required to confeſs Himſelf guilty, or ſubmit to the torture, till fuch 

a confeſſion was extorted from him as the \ fathers required. The 
horrors; of this religion are now moderated, but the penalties of the 

Inquiſition, though diſuſed, are not abrogated; only the eceleſiaſtics 
and their officers can carry no ſentence into execution without the 
royal authority. | + 95 ES.” 59%, 1.15 


Archbiſhopricks and biſhopricks.] There are eight archbiſhopricks in 
Spain, viz. Toledo, comprehending the bithopricks of Corduba, Se- 
govia, Carthagena, Siguenza, Oſma, Cuenza, Iaen, and Valladolid. 
2. Burgat, comprehending the biſhopricks of Pampeluna, Calaho- 
ra, with Calzada and Palentia. 3. Compeſietia, comprehending the 
biſhopricks of Salamanca, Avily, Placentia, Lugos, Samira, Orenza, 
Aſtorga, Tüy, Badaois, Mondonedo, Coria Ciudad, Rodrigo, Leon, 
and Oviedo. 4. Granada, comprehending the biſhopricks of Alme- 
ria and Malaga. 5. Seville, 9 the biſhopricks of Ca- 
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diz, Guadix, and the Illands. 6. Sarage/; e comprehending 
the biſhopricks of Hueſa, Jaca, oe rang Halba, eruil, 
Albaracin. 7. Taragone, comprehending” the biſhopricks of Barce. 
ona, Lerida, Girona, Vich, Urgel, Solſonna, and Tortoſa ; and, 
8. Valencia, conprotenging th e biſhopricks of Origuel and Majorca. 
I) be archbiſhqp of Toledo is ſtiled the Frimate of Spain ; he is 

| great chancellor of Caſtile ; has a revenue of 300,009 ducats per ans 
aum, amounting to 10 cel. ſterling, or more. | or 


- Univer/ities.]-. There are twenty- two univerſities, of e the 
chief are Salamanca, Compoſtella, een 
Saregoa, Palentia, Seville, Toledo, Ke.. 


— There are alfo.in Apen 214t —— 
counting i 50090 monks and nas. N 
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The old Double Doubloon, 17 penny - wei hts, ins 

The old Double Piſtole, 8 penny-welg hits 16 So wx 

The new Seville or Double Piſtole, 8 cnn weights, 16 grains 1 
3 The half half and quarter of th wel in Proportion. | 
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8 Mory.] That Spain was ori inally peopled 15 the Celtes, or Gor 
merians, who filled moſt of the Weſtern parts of the world with inha- 
bitants, is extremely probable ; but at what time this event happened 
can by no means be aſcertained from hiſtory. The generality. of Spas 
niſh writers indeed affirm, that their country was peopled by Tubal, 
the fifth fon of Japhet, who, according to them, reigned in Spain a- 
bout the year of the flood 143, and died after a reign of fifteen years, 


From him they derive a long liſt of kings, the laſt of whom were the 


three Geryons, who were Killed by 7 and, aſter that event, 
they introduce a much longer liſt " the ſucceſſors of Hercules, and 


ſome others from Libya, who, they ſay, reigned without interruption ' 


2 the year of the flood 1350, when the kingdom was invaded by the 
tes. 


A s theſe numerous kings performed nothing remarkable, we ſhall 
diſmiſs them, only with —.— notice of ſome memorable invaſions from 


W che time they are ſaid ww 
| 7018 


' 


. 


about the ſame time the Grecian Bacchus made his appearance, who 
is ſaid to have built the city of Nebriſa, now Lebrixa; and whoſe ſon 
Jafusr is faid to have given the name to Zufitania, at that time a 
vince of Spain, but now the kingdom of Portu | 
This happened about 200 years before the ion of Troy by 
the Greeks ; and after the cataſtrophe of that city, Teucer the ſon of 
Telamon, one of the Grecian heroes, built New Carthage, now Car- 
thagena, Salamanca, and ſome other places; while his companions 
likewiſe gave names to many towns and diltrifts of the country. , 
About 500 years after the flood, Spain was invaded by the Gauls, - 
and ſoon after by the Rhodians z who, in conjunction with the former 
nation, ſettled at the foot of the Pyrenean mountains, and founded a 
city, which remained till the time of the Goths, by whom it was total- 
ly deſtroyed. This city was founded nineteen years after the invaſion 
of the Gauls ; and ten years after the founding of the city happened 
z prodigious conflagration of the woods. on the Pyrenean mountains, 
which is ſtill mentioned as a remarkable event by hiſtorians, under the 
name of ncendium Pyrenzum ; and hence ſome people think the 
mountains were named Pyrenean by the Greeks, from a word in their 


language ſignifying fire, ** vip EEE 
Nude : — Egyptians, Greeks, Tyrians, and Phcenicians, the Ba- 
bylonians alſo are ſaid to have invaded Spain, and to have had the 


dominion of the country for thirteen years, under their celebrated wo- 


narch Nebuchadnezzar. But this laſt, is exceedingly improbable, and 
indeed it muſt be owned, that, before the invaſion of the Carthagini- 
2 the hiſtory of Spain is in a manner quite involved in obſcurity and 
able. 3 | 


The Carthaginians are faid to have been firſt invited into Spain by 


the Tyrians, in order to aſſiſt them againſt the natives, who were form · 
ing ſchemes for their expulſion. The richneſs of the country ſoon in- 


vited the Carthaginians to conquer for themſelves ; and though we 


know few of the particulars, it is certain, that they prevailed, and 


cruelly oppreſſed the natives, carrying off immenſe quantities of filver 


from the mines, which they obliged the natives to work. The Car - 
inians, however, did not, in all probability, ever become maſters 
of the whole country, even under Hannibal, who puſhed his conqueſts 
much farther than any of his country-men had done. Their domi- 
nion at any rate was ſhort-lived: Hannibal having invaded Italy, the 
ans, in their turn, invaded Spain, and, meeting with no 
capable of oppoſing them, finally expelled the Carthaginians. 

The firſt care of the conquerors, as well as that of the Carthagini- 
ans before them, was to ſeize an all the treaſure they could find; tho?, 
according to all accounts, the mines muſt have been nearly exhauſted 
before the Romans became maſters of the country. We are told by 
Ariſtotle, that, when the Pheenicians firſt landed in Spain, they ex- 
changed their naval commodities for ſuch an immenſe weight of ſil- 
ver, that their ſhips could not carry it all off, even though they uſed 
it for ballaſt, and made their anchors and other implements of it. 

Strabo informs us, that when the Carthaginians firſt came thither they 


found filver in ſuch plenty, that all the houſghotd utenſils, and even 
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ved In the time of Romer, the 19th from Tubal, che Pheenici- 
ns are ſaid to have made their firſt entrance into Spain, and much 
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© manigets were made of it; iuſomuch that Poſidonius ſaid: of Spaingthat 


Htatas, the god of riches, had taken up his refidence in it. The for. 


tune of the Romans, however, was much worſe than that of the Phe. 


nieians, ſince, in the ſpace of nine years, they could carry off no more 


than 111,542 pounds of ſilver, 4092 pounds of gold, beſides coin and 


other things of value. San d Pa $0 ee 
This laſt depredation-ſeerns to have quite impoveriſhed the country, 


ſince we never afterwards hear it much celebrated for its wealth. The 
inhabitants, however, made ſeveral violent ſtruggles for their liberty; 


and the wars of the Numantines, Cantabrians, and Aſturians, will, to 
the lateſt poſterity, be teſtimonies of the bravery of the Spaniards, and 
the barbarity and tyranny of the Romans. At laſt, under the em- 


peror Auguſtus, the Cantabrians and Aſturians, who had often re- 


volted, were finally ſubdued, indeed almoſt exterminated, ſo that while 
the Roman empire continued, the native Spaniards. were never able 
to make any ſtruggle for liberty. On the decline of that empire, great 
part of Spain was ſeized by the Viſigoths, who, attempting to extend 
their conqueſts on the Eaſtern ſide, were ſtopped by the Franks, or 
French, from whom they received ſuch terrible overthrows that they 
were never afterwards able to recover themſelves. The kingdom 
therefore continued in a weak and divided ſtate till it was invaded by 


the Arabs. This happened A. D. 712, in the reign of the Khalif Al 


Walid. His general, Tarek Ebn Zarka, defeated Roderic, the laſt king 
of the Goths, reduced the city of Toledo, and made himſelf maſter of 


a conſiderable part of the kingdom. Being afterwards joined by Mu- 


ſa, another Arab general from Africa, they made themſelves maſters 
of moſt of the fortified places in the country, and obliged the inhabi- 


__ rants to pay tribute to the Khalif. In theſe expeditions they are ſaid 


to have acquired ſpoils of immenſe value; among other things, a ta- 


dle, by the Arabian writers called, "The table of Solomon the ſon 


of David. They tell us, that it. was made entirely of gold and ſil- 
very adorned with a border of pearls ; but Roderic of Toledo ſays, it 
conſiſted of one entire ſtone, of a green colour, and prodigious ſize, 
having no fewer than 365 feet. l 7% 

By theſe ſucceſſes, the Arabs were encouraged to go on with the 
conqueſt of the whole country; but though the power of the Goths 
was brought very low, they could never be totally reduced. About 


the year 720, Don Pelago firſt diſtinguiſhed | himſelf againſt the Infi- 


dels, and took the title of king of Aſturia. 155 
His ucceſſes animated other Chriſtian princes to take arms like- 

wite.z- and the two kingdoms of Spain and Portugal, for many ages, 

were perpetually embroiled in bloody wars. In the mean while, every 


adventurer was entitled to the conqueſts he made upon the Arabs, 


(who, becauſe they came from that part of Africa formerly called 


Mauritania, had the name of Maurs or Moors, ) till Spain at laſt was 


divided intu twelve or fourteen. kingdoms; and about the year 1095, 
Henry of Burgundy was declared, by the king of Leon, count of Por- 


tugal; but his ſon, Alphonſo, threw off his dependence on Leon, and 
declared himſelf king. A ſeries of brave princes gave the Moors re- 


peated overthrows in Spain, till about the year 1475, when all the 


kingdoms in Spain, Portugal excepted, were united by the marriage 
of Ferdinand king of Arragon, and Habclia, the heireſs, and after - 


wards 


! 
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wards queen of Caſtile, who took Granada, and expelled the Moors 
and Jews, to the number of 170,000 families, out of Spann. 
The expulſion of the Moors and Jews in a manner depopulated 
Spain of -artiſts, labourers, and manufacturers; and the diſcovery of 
America, which happened ſoon after, not only added to that calami- 
ty, but rendered the remaining Spaniards moſt deplorably indolent, 
by reaſon of the. vaſt wealth drawn ſrom that country. To complete 
their misfortunes, Ferdinand and Tfabella introduced the Popiſh in- 
quiſition, with all its horrors, into their dominions, as a ſafeguard a- 
gainſt the return of the Moors and Jews. n een 
Charles V. of the houſe of Auſtria, ahd I. of Spain, afterwards emperor 
of Germany, ſucceeded to the throne of Spain, in right of his mother, 
rho was the daughter of Ferdinand and liabella. His ambition and bi- 
gotry engaged him in many unſucceſsful enterprizes ; particularly in 
one againſt Algiers, in which he loſt near 30,000 men, and would 
himſelf have n into the hands of the Infidels, had he not been 
teſcued by the valour of the Malteſe knights who ſerved in his army. 
With the king of France alſo he was almoſt perpetually engaged in 
quarrels ; and made the moſt treacherous and ungrateful returns to 
the unſuſpecting generoſity of Francis I. In Germany he ſupported 
the papiſts 9 proteſtants, till at laſt, weary of all his purſuits, 
he reſolved to retire into a convent. | 
Agreeable to this reſolution, he reſigned Spain and the Nether- 
lands, with great formality, in the preſence of his principal nobility, 
w his ſon Philip II. but could not prevail on the princes of Germany to 
elect him emperor: This dignity they conferred on Ferdinand, Charles's 
brother, thereby dividing the dangerous power of the houſe of Auſ- 
tria into two branches; Spain, with all its poſſeſſions in Africa and 
the new world, alſo the Netherlands, and ſome Italian ſtates, remain- 
ed with the elder branch, whilſt; the empire, Hungary, and Bohe- 
mia fell to the lot of the younger, which they ſtill poſſeſs. yl 
Philip II. was auſtere, haughty, immoderately ambitious, and 
through his whole life a cruel bigot in the cauſe of popery. The: 
moſt remarkable part of his reign was his treatment of the proteſtants 
in the Netherlands, of whom he is ſaid to have ſacrificed 50,000 to 
his bigotry. He was married to Mary Queen of England, and ſent 
out the famous Spaniſi Armada againſt Queen Elizabeth. His reign 
8; alſo memorable for the revolt Fr the ſtates of Holland, whom all 
the power of Spain could never afterwards reduce. > 46 
Portugal, after being governed by a race of wiſe and brave prin - 
ces, fell to Sebaſtian about the year 1557. Sebaſtian loſt his life aud 
2 fine army, in a headſtrong, unjuſt, and ill-concerted expedition a- 
gainſt the Moors in Africa; and, ſoon. after, Philip united Portugal 
to his own dominions, though the Barganza family pretended to a 
prior right. By chis acquiſition Spain became poſſeſſed of the Portu- 
gueſe ſettlements iu India, ſome of which ſhe ſtill holds. 
The deſcendents of Philip proved to be very weak princes 3 but 
Philip and his father had ſo totally ruined the ancient liberties of 
Spain, that they reigned almoſt unmoleſted in their 'own dominions. 


Their vieeroys, however, were: at once ſo tyrannical and inſolent 


over the Portugueſe, that in the year 1640, the nobility of that na- 
wn, by a well-conduRted conſpiracy, expelled their tyrants, and 
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placed the duke of Bragahza, by the title of John IV. upon their 


' _ throne ; and ever ſince Portugal has been à diſtin kingdom from 
8 os 7 5 * 9 : , 


Charles II. who left no iſſue, Philip, duke of Anjou, ſecond ſon to 
the dauphin of France, and grandſon to Lewis XIV. mounted that 


throne, by virtue of his predeceſſor's will, in the name of Philip v. 


anno 1701. After a long and bloody ſtruggle with the German branch 
- of the houſe of Auſtria, fupported by England, he was confirmed in 
his dignity, at the concluſion-of the peace of Utrecht in 1713, And 
thus Lewis XTV.-through a maſterly train of politics, (for in his 


wars to ſupport his grandſon, he was reduced to the loweſt ebb,) ac - 


compliſhed his favourite project of transferring the kingdom of Spain, 
with all its rich poſſeſſions in America and the Eaſt Indies, from the 
_  hapſe of Auſtria to that of his own family of Bourbon; an event 
which proved fatal to the commerce of Great Britain, eſpecially in 


the American ſeas, where a glaring partiality has been ſhewn to the 


French nation-ever fince. | | 


Aſter a long and turbulent reign; which was diſturbed by the am- 
bitign of his wife Elizabeth of Parma, Philip V. died in 1746, and was 
ſucceeded” by his ſon, Ferdinand VL who, in 1759, died without 
iſſue, through melancholy for the loſs of his wife. Ferdinand was 
ſueceeded by his brother, Charles III. the preſent king of Spain, fon 


to Philip V. by his wife, the princeſs of Parma. . 
In conſequence of the attachment ſhewn by the court of Spain to 

France, Britain hath always found herſelf engaged with both nations 

if ſhe happens to fall out with one. This happened in the year 1739, 


when the quarrel was originally begun with Spain. In that war the 


French under Marſhal Sage carried every thing before them in the 


Netherlands, while the Britiſh were almoſt y ſucceſsful in Italy, 
and the Spaniards'were reduced to the ſt diſtreſs, by the many 


_ Cefeats they received in that country. 1755, when a-quarrel hap- 
pened between Britain and France, Spain alſo was led into an alliance 
with the latter; both, however, were exceedingly unſucceſsful in every 
quarter of the globe; they were deieated in every engagement, and 


fruſtrated in every attempt. An invaſion of Port being reſolved 
on, the two powers found themſelves baffled by a few battalions of 


(Engliſh ſoldiers, and the taking of the Havannah, (the principal 

place on the iſland: of Cuba in the Weſt: Indies,) ſo humbled the 

pride of Spain that they were glad of peace at any rate. This treaty 

was concluded at Paris in 1763, and the terms ee were 
8 


deemed by many more favourable for both France pain than 
they had reaſon to expect. Both nations, however, ſeem to have 
taken warning from their bad ſucceſs at this time, and reſolved to 


_ . purſue the only method of eee themſelves equal to Britain, 
namely, by increaſing their navy. Io | 
ſo much perſeverance, that Britain ſeems at laſt to be almoſt over- 


this they have adhered with 


matched ; yet we have reaſon to believe, that if thoſe who have the 
management of the Britiſh navy ſhall uſe their utmoſt cxertions, Bri- 


tain will be able to re · aſſume her woͤnted ſuperiority, before the iſſue 
of the preſent conteſt. 8 n 2 
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= is bounded - Spain on the North and Eaſt, and on the South 
and Weſt by the Atlantic Ocean, being the oſt Wellerly king- 
dom on the: continent of Europe; it is about $00! miles in 12855 
and ide in breadth, lying between thirty-feren ad fbr 
om ae eo 0 and eee Welt longitu id Sn — 
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1 names * diebe. This kingdom was, in the titmg of 
the Romans, called Laßtania. The etymology of the modern name 
is uncertain . It moſt — A — — from ſome noted. harbour 
or port, to which eee, as are oalled in the Celtic) re- 
ſorted. By the form of the country Pa IRIS 
. che North, Middle, and South provig ces — 
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thoſe. mountains are ally barren rocks q the chief ef them art the 


mountains which divide — From Alentejo; thoſe in Tralos 


Montes, and the rock of EINE mouth af the Tayo, calle 
ape Roeay: tran JE Var N u 4 .. INT 2 — 
f . N ö n ane Nen Dost 
ere The rivers in Portugal are, 2 Gand nn 2. Tayo or 
Tagus; formerly celebrated for its golden fand. 3. Mondego. 


' 4 Douro; and 5. Minho: All falling into the Atlantic Ocean; but 


in this ebuntry every brook is accounted a river. For their courſe, 
ſee Spain There are, in ſome parts, hot baths; aveoumed ſanative. 


-Provientatios 6 hrs rt t. Cape eee aer ths molnkiafithe - 
fiver-Mondego-: 2. Cape Nocent, at the Norttventratice of the river 
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bat as in ſome of their Southern provinces, lying, for the moſt pa 
upon the ſea, * with breezes from thence ; GT ge the 
country*is-recksned by-fome à proper retreat 58 thoſe who-are af. 
re en y r ebe, 19' diforders. | 
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Sai and Produce. The ſoil e &s end 
cially i in corn] which they import from other countries, nor are their 2 
3 ſo god, though they are of the ſame kind; they have plent lt 
of wine, n much eſteemed, particularly in England. The gelt ID 
of their cattle and poultry is lean and dry, but they have abundance 5: 
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Ana. Tus hond in Bo are briſk lively animals, as t Pe 
are allo in Spain; hut of a fl ET —— — 
footed, are more uſed both for carriage and Some black py 
cattle and flocks of ſheep are ſeen here, but th wi" — and 
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' Commerce: atture:.) Theſe, Aichi dt ew years, 0 75 
takan a Carpeifing 4 turn in Portugal. At enterpriſing miniſter pro- | 
jedted many new companies and regulatioms, which, though much for da 
the intereſt of the country, have been again and again complained of, de 
as unjuſt and oppreſſive to the privileges which the Brich merchant 8 
by the moſt ſolemn treaties. — 
The —— their wines, ſalt, fruits, and moſt of their G 
. _ own, mat for, — manufactures. They make a little linen, 
and ſome coarſe filt;-and-woollen, with a variecy of ſtraw- work, and 
are excellent in pred and candying fruit. The commerce of 
Portugal. though — extenſive, proves of little ſolid benefit to 
her, as the European nations, trading with her, engroſs all the pro- 
ductions of her colonies, as well as her own native commodities, ſuch as 
ber gold, diamonds,” pearls, ſugars, cocoa- nuts, fine red wood, to- 
deco, hides, and the drugs of — her ivory, ebony, ſpices, and 
A,rrugs of Aftica and Eaſſ- India; in exchange for the almoſt number- 
leſs manufactures, and the vaſt quantity of corn and-falt-fiſh; ſup- 
re, by choſe European nations, and by the * umme 
1 a 


== 


aſe! foreign. ſettlements are, ner Ae: only af i ims 
& value, vaſtly improveable. They bring gold from their 
[| " plantations on the Eaſt-and Weſt coaſts of Africa, and likewiſe ſlaves 
Hor manufaQuringtheir ſugars and tobacco in Brazil, and their South · 
| American ſettlements. 

War the value of theſe may be, iFooknewn perhaps.to the Por- 
| tuguele themſelves, but they certainly abound in all the precious 
| ſtones, and rich mines of gold and ſilver, and other commodities that 
| are produced in the Spaniſh dominions there. It is computed: that 

* the king's fifth of gold, ſent from Brazil, amounts annually to 300,000). 
13 ſterling, notwithſtanding the vaſt contraband trade carried on with 
/ other nations. The little ſhipping the Portugneſt have, is chiafly em- 
! pores in 3 on the ſlave trade, and a correſpondence with Goa, 
| . an Sir other 3 
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tufion.} The king of Portugal, as well as che king of Spain, 
. nend The olute prince: the Cortes, or Three Eſtates, 
| — long fince ſold their part in the legiſlature to the crown, and on- 
« ly ſerve/to-confirm or record ſuch acts of ſtate as the court reſolves up- 
4 on; to declare the next heir to the crown, when the king is pleated to 
I” rr EE er In 
a Serge - e ig pe Jann. mip FRET 3 gf 
* Eitler. The ki 3 
* 25 e wn! 0 OY 
| and of the navigation, conqueſt, and commerce of Ethiopia, 
y Perſia, India, Brazil, &c. In the year 1748, the dag of. W . 
* —— tte pope, with the tle of Ha Moſt Faithful 
k The eldeſt ſon of Portugal is filed Prince of Brazil. (10971? 11/0 err 
- Am.] The arms of P. . 
| placed croſs-wiſe, each with as many beſants as the firſt; pla- 
bk ced ſaltier - wiſe, and pointed ſable,/for Portugal. The ſhield bordered 
'© eee e PADS Sal do in chief, and two in each 
* creſt is a crown or, under the two flanches, and the 
* baſe of the ſhield appears at the end of it; two croſſes, the firſt lower- 
f, de-luce vert, which is for the order of Avis, and the ſecond pattes 
ts es, for the order Tee 
uming a og rg ig, it is frequently en age waa logos - 
ir Grege, (vi) er King and the N ! 
n 1281 
4 = Nobility. [The degree ua sd fan a im Fe, 
of in *7 
to Orders + of -Knighthood.} e eee 


o- of Avis. 2. The order of Chriſt. 3. The order of St James and, 
25 4- The knights of John; who bave all commanderies: and eſtates an- 
"y nexed to their reſpective orders, as in Spain. TREAT EN END 
d likewiſe awenty-three commanderies in Portugal. * 45 


p⸗ ; e Neither their fleet nor iii hrake a0 vey redacbley 
an hey are now the mot incondderale of n the marinas ben 
| their land-forces are the worſt militia ia Europe. 
1. In 1754 they had only twelve ſhips of war, fitted only as carriers 
ir or convoys, but unprovided for dy action: the preſent king ſeems 
— diſpoſed to have a more marine force, as well as a land one ; 
he to which he may doubtleſs be led from a reflection on his inability to 
— his country, 2 it was lately tren thn Spaniards ad 
r- rench. . | 


at | 8 cc 
At Brazil mines, may be equal to thoſe of any prince in Europe ; but the 
* amount of them cannot be known with any degree of certainty. 2 
th mw 
m- Taxer.] . ducts en goods cipartyll and imported 


ha, are a conſiderable part of the public revenues, and are uſually farm - 
ns ed out by the crown from three years to three years. The duties are 
1. W N without che utter 
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the king draws a conſiderable revenue 


us Na * u at 
ruin of che people. Foreign merchandise pay twenty. ihree per bent, 


* 


on. ny. and fiſi from Newfoundland twenty-five per cent. 
Fiſh taken in the neighhonring ſeas and rivers, pay twenty · ſeven per 


dent. and the tax upon lands and cattle that are ſold, is ten per cent. 


The duty 0p ſnuff alone, amounts: to er crownss Beſides which, 

che kin | X from the ſeveral orders of knight- 
ood, of which the king is grand maſter. And the: pope, in confi. 
deration of the large ſums he draws out of this kingdom on other ac. 


_ » / +gounts, gives lie *kingithe money ariſing by ſeveral bulls from the 


* 
* 
* 


* 


Holy See; as thoſe for. | wer indulgentes, licences to eat fleſh at 
times prohibited, &. And it. ib computed that the royal revenues, 
the taxes alone, free of all penſions and ſalaries, may amount to 


three millions five! bbndred} thouſand crowmns. The nobility are not 


taxed but upon extraordinary emergencies, and then nat very high. 


Babs, Manrier.c" and Guftoins;]; According to che beſt cal- 
culation, Portugal contains near two {ahallions:of inhabitants. By 2 


ſurvey made in tlie year 1732 there were in that kingdom, 3344 


pariſhes, and 14230 lay perſons, (which is but 522 laity to each 


Pariſh on a medihm, ) beſides about. 300, O00 eccleſiuſtios of both genes. 


The modern Pe eſe retain nothing of that adventurous enter- 
priſing ſpirit that r: their foreſathers ſo illuſtrious 300 years 


ago: They have, ever ſince the Family of Braganza mounted the 


throne; deganerated · in all their virtues, though ſome noble exceptions 
are Hill remaining among them, and no people are fo little obliged as 


the Portugueſe are, to the reports of hiſtorians and travellers. Their 


"degeneracy. is euidently owing to the weakneſs of their monarchy 


hich renders them inactive, for fear of diſobliging their powerful 
neighbours; and that inaftivity/has-proved the ſource of pride ant o- 
ther unmanly vices. Treachery bas been laid to their charge; as well 


at ingratitude ; and, above all, an intemperate paſſion for revenge. 


They are, if poffible, more ſuperſtitious, and, both in high and com: 
mon life, 3 more. {inte than the Spaniards chemſelves. Among the 
lower people chieving is commonly practiſed, and all ranks are accu- 
2 being unfair in their dealings, eſpecially with ſtrangers. It is 
rd, however, to ſay what alteration may be made in the character 


of the Portugueſe, by the expnlſion of the ſeſuits, and the diminution 


of the papal influence among them, but above all, by that ſpirit of in- 


depenqdency, With to commercial affairs, upon Great Britain, 
vehich, not much to the 


honour o their gratitude, is now ſo much ens 
f couraged by their court and miniſtry. $0 24801 ve ad no 

The Portugueſe are not ſo tall, though rather better ſfiaped than 
the Spaniards, whoſe habits and cuftoms they do not now imitate ſo 


much as thoſe of che Engliſh and French; and their nobility af- 


ket to be more 2 richly dreſſed. The Portugusſe ladies are 
thin and ſmall of ſtature. Their complexion is olive, their eyes black 


and expreſſive, their features generally regular, and they walk very 


dow and gracefully. They are eſteemed to be generous, moderate, and 


witty.” They dreſs like the Spaniſh ladies, with much aukwardneſs 
und affected gravity, but in general, more magniicent; and they are 
taught by their huſbands, to exact from their ſervants an humage, that 


i other countries is p41 only to royal perſonages. Th ture. of 
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houſes; eſpecially of their ndees, is rich d ſuperb to exteſs; 
te they maintain an incredible number of, domeſtics, as tbey never 


diſeharge any who ſurvive, aſter ſerving their anceſtors. The poorer 


ſort have ſcarcely any furniture at all; for they, in Imitation of the | 


Moors, fit'always 8 on the ground. 
Their learned men are 
tation, even by tos of the Portugueſe themſelves Who have 


ſmalleſt tincture of literature. Some efforts, though very weak, have 


of late bern made by of Portugueſe, to dram heir cguntrymen from ; 


this deplorable! ſtate 
mall not pretend to Ta 
not owing to want . ll, but of proper education. The an- 


ceſtors, of the preſent Portugueſe. were certainly poſſeſſed of more 
true knoyledge, with regard to aſtronomy, geography, and naviga- 
tion, than 


tur y, and for ſame time aſter. Camaens, who himſelf was A great 


gnorance, but vat their ſucceſs may be w 


adventurer and ene, was poſſeſſed of a nes bot brow ary poe- 


tical genius. An f 
. 


Language.] The Portugueſe language Ja not Air walk 
that 6 wed Iris univerſally languag on all the coaſts of Africa 
and Aſia, as far as China, but mixed with the, 
veral nations in that extenſive tract of country. 
runs thus: Padre neſſi que eſtat nos, Ceos, ſancbiſcadb ſeis o tu nome 3 
venha a nos ten reyno, ſeia frita a du votade, aſſ ne, Ceo), commo nat 
tefra. O paonoſſa de cadatia, dane to" ole n nf eflodia. 'E ferdea nat feu. 
bor, as mfſas dividas, aſi c no; perdoames 4 0 neſſos deve dert. 2 
pas nor dexes cabir om tentatio,, mai libra nos do mat, Amen. 


| Laws.) 
lar enſtoms. 


5 7 7! 466145 "1 


| Religion. FTheiy ligten is popery: in'the poi 2 


have à patriarch, as well as archbiſhops and biſhops, büt all under 
the inffuence of the pope : The patriarch of Liſbon is RA a car 
dinal; and one of the moſt hononrable families. 


\The Inquiſition teigned here till lately with as great rp aid orice 
in Spain; the deſetndants of the Jews, who were compelled to profeſs 
Chriſtianity, are uſually the unhappy ſufferers; on pretence they are not 
fincere, bur remain Jews ſtill in their hearts; which: occafidns great 


numbers of that nation to fly into England and Holland with their 
effects. Pretenders to witchcraft and the black art have been alſo 
frequently roaſted with the Jews; at their Aute de Fe, annually: But 
the power of the Inquiſition has, within theſe / few years, been much 
abridged; being taken into the hands of * b F n the eccle+ 
Balles. pr: e ao of: ACSI 


ee The a, 4 and; e 3 at; "Coimbra. Ak 


aqueduct over a valley at Alcantara. The church and monaſtery 
near Liſbon, herd the royal family are buried, is very magnificent. 


A diamond fund in Brazil, 9 177 8 in r in hs 5 


* of the preſent 
f P * 5 QArciflpric 


few, that they are mentioned with cg. N 


J it is unixerſally allowed, that the defect is 


the world beſides, about the middle of the isch cen-- 


es of the ſe- 
cir Pater Noſter 


The Jaws: of this country are all cantained in three vo. 
humes Duodecimo ; 1 OE founded on the civil law, and their. particu- 


* 
*. 


e ene 
J 2 Biſhopricls.] The 3 i; Lan, 
e 5 Me There ace alſo ten u. bilhopricks. a 


25  Univerfitite.] © The three univerſities ane, „Lea, 2. Eboray 
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bn! By the Latin writers this d is conſtantly Bled La- 
{anos the eymaglogy « of which name hath already been given in the 
ſtory of Spain. We are not, however, to ſuppoſe that the ancient 
Luſitania bad, exactly! the ſame Himits with the modern kingdom of Por- 


wb» e neither doth it, even in ancient writers, always ſignify the 


fame part of Spain; Theſe boundaries, however, it is not now of 

any importance to aſcgrtain. The inhabitants were remarkable for 

their valour ; and, under the conduct firſt of Viriathus, by ſome ſaid 

ti have been originally a ſhepherd, by others a robber, and then of 

| f . Sertorins, one 1 che Marian faction expelled from Rome, for ſome 

time withſtood the whole Roman power; nor is it at all probable that 

© RC Iny hind, Ia n06 oe been 
ene gg theſe generals. 

Afﬀter — Lafhnnth neweſt nt che rel of Spain, 

bel under the Roman power, and under went the ſame revolutions 


with the other parts of that co but in 1087, Don Alfonzo, king 


2 Leon, having taken the city of Toledo from the Moors, and be- 
apprehenſtvt that, in conſequence of this atchievement, he would 
be dre by the whole force of that people from Barbary, ſent to 
demand aſſiſtance from Philip I. of France, and the Duke of Bur+ 
gundy, whoſe aunt he had married. His requeſt was granted; and, 
among others, Henry, the brother of Hugh Duke of 8 
to the court of Don Alfonzo, where he was treated with t res 
ſpect; and having diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his valour, ha the go- 
vernment of all the countries South of Galicia:beſtowed 50g 1 
ww Res commiſſion for their improvement. In 1094, accordin 3 
ws cle writers, this country was entirely given up to ary by 
2 Bes Honzo, who gave him in marriage, at the ſame time, a natural 
1 daughter of his own named Donna Thereſa; and thus was che mo; 
dern kin of Portugal firſt founded. 


1 * r bete. | 
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title of King, though his conſort Donna Thereſa took that 
after his death, during the minority of her ſon. Don Alfonzo'; "But in 
1139, the Arabs in Barbary, deing alarmed at the progreſs of the 
Chriſtians in different parts of Spain, invaded Portugal with' a 
great army. He was met by Don Alfonzo, with only a ſmall body 
of fokces, who entirely defeated his numerous army; and aſter this 
S was ſaluted by his ſoldiers wich the title of 
of P D 182 Ii Ie If 
"The hitory of this kingd om contains very few matters of import- 
ance 3 various wars took place, both with the Moors and Chriſtians, 
till at laſt the. kingdora of Portugal was enlarged to nearly its pre- 
ſent extent. About the middie of the 15th century, the kings of 


Portugal thought bf attacking the Moors of Barbary in their own' - 


dominions : This probably led them into the humour of making diſ- 

coveries along the coaſt of Africa, which they continued to do with 

ſucceſs, till at laſt, in 1497, a paſſage was diſcovered tothe Eaſt- 
dies, by of the Cape of Good "IV 


This proved a very great ſource-of wealth to the Portugueſe, and | 


for ſome time made them conſiderable among the European nations, 
3 as they had formed ſettlements all magh, = Weſtern coaſt 
Africa, from which they drew great profits. 
ever, would ſatisfy them than the entire conqueſt of Barbary, which 
at laſt proved the ſource of a terrible - misfortune to the nation. In 
1578, Don Sebaſtian the king was defeated and killed by the Moors; 
his army cut off all to about fifty men ; his fleet taken or deſtroyed : 
and the kingdom left in a manner exhauſted both of men and money. 
From this deplorable ſtate Po could not recover itſelf, but 
ſell a prey to the ambition of Philip H. King of Spain; but the Por- 
tu could never be reconciled to the Spaniſh yoke,” and in 1637, 
2 ſcheme was formed of recovering their liberty under the conduct of 
John Duke of Braganza. Liſbon was ſurpriſed in 1640, the Spa- 
wih ſecretary killed, the vice-queen feized, and the 3 en- 
tirely new-· modelled. From that time the kingdom 
deen diſtinct from Spain, nor indeed have the ene made any 
eat efforts to recover it, though the Portugueſe, having greatly de - 
— from the valour and dpi of their anceſtors, ſeem . — 
of making but a feeble reſiſtance. This was apparent in 1762, when 


Portugal hath - 


cthing leſs, Row. 


France and Spain attempted to force the king of Portugal into an 


alliance with them againſt Britain. The conſequence of this was an 


' invaſion 3' and ſo eaſily did the Spaniſh forces proceed in their conqueſts, 
that had it not been for their own indolence and inactivity, they mighe 
have been maſters of Liſbon before the arrival of the Britiſh fuccours. 
By this reinforcement, hebe ver, the kingdom was freed from its danger 
at that time, and hath remained in a ſtate of tranquillity ever fince. 

. Liſbon; its chief eity, is the greateſt port in Europe, excepting London 


and Amſterdam : Oporto and Viand alſo are confiderable. ports, as 


well as St Ubes, where Engliſh ſhips frequently load with ſalt when 


they are bound to America. 


This city was anciently called Olfppo, Oligo, or Ubfpps, fappoled! 


to be derived from à Phœnician word, ſignifying a pleaſant bay, fuch 


as that on which Liſbon ſtands. It firſt became conſiderable in the 
reign of King Emmanuel, about the — 


\ 


= 
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and ſince that time hath been the capital of the kingdom, the reſi. 
deence of its monarchs, che ſeat of the chief tribunals and offices, of 
the Metropolitan, a noble univerſity, and the receptacle of the richeſt 
merchandise of the Eaſt and Weſt- Indies. Its air is excellent, being 
refreſled by delightful ſea · breezes, and! thoſe of the Tagus. The 
city extends for two miles along the Tagus, but its breadth. is incon- 
ſiderable. Like ancient Rome, it ſtands on ſeven hills; but the Rreets 
in general are narrow and dirty, and ſome of them are very ſtee 
neither ate they lighted at night. Here is one of the fineſt harbours 


in the world z and there were a great number, not only of fine churches 


and convents here, but alſo of other public buildings, and particu. 
larly of royul palaces, and others belonging to tlie grandees : but the 


3 2 part of them, and of tha city alſo, were deſtroyed by a dread- 


earthquake, on November 1ſt, 175% from which it will require a 
long time. to recover. Before this earthquake the inhabitants did not 


8 exceed 1503900... 


The government of Liſbonas lodged in a council, conſiſting of a 
| preſident, ſux counſellors, and other inferior officers: The harbour 
hath a ſufficient depth of water for the largeſt ſhips, and room for 
10, ooo ſail, without being crowded. For its ſecurity there is à fort at 
che mouth of: the river on each ſide, and a bar acroſs it, which ren - 


gers the entrance very dangerous without pilots. Higher up, at a 


place here the river is erably contracted; there is a fort called 
Torre de Belem, or the Tower of Belem, under whoſe all ſhips 


muſt paſs in their way to the city; and on the other fide are ſeveral 


more forts. In the centre of the city, upon one of the higheſt hills, 
ſtands the caſtle, which commands the whole. It is a large and an- 
cient building, . always a garriſon of four regiments of fobt. 
As ſome account ot the earthquake in 1755 may not be diſagreeable, 
we ſhall here ſubjoin a ſhort one, oollected from the moſt authentic re- 
lations-of tar dreadful erer. 
In 2730 there had been |a ſenſible trembling of the earth felt in 
That city ; for four years after; chere had been an exceſſive drought, 
inſomuch that ſome ſprings; formerly very pſentiful of water, were 
dried up, and totally loſt : the predominant winds were North and 
North - Eat, accompanied hy various, though very ſmall; tremors of 
the earth. The year 1755 proved very wet and rainy, the Summer 
cooler than uſual, and for forty days before the earthquake the wea- 
ther; was clear, though not remarkably ſo. The laſt day of October, 
the ſun was obſcured by a remarkable gloomineſs in the atmoſphere: 
Ihe ſirſt of Noyember, early in the morning, a thick fog aroſe, which 
was ſoon diſſipated by the ſun's heat; no wind was ſtirring, the ſea 
was calm, and the weathertas warm as in June or july, in Britain. 
At thirtyeſive minutes paſt nine, without the leaſt warning, except 


__ rumbling noiſe, not unlike the artificial thunder in our theatres, 


à moſt dreadful earthquake ſliook, by ſhort hut quick vibrations, the 
foundations of all the city, ſo that. muny buildings inftantly fell; then, 

with a pauſe. ſcarcely perceptible, the nature of the motion was chan- 
 ged, and the houſes toſſed from ſide to fide, like a waggort violently 
driven over rough ſtones: this: ſecond ſhock laid almoſt the whole city 
in ruins, with prodigious havock of the people. The earthquake laſted, 
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done dn the riveb, near 4 mile frem the tity; hede@their beat Tate a 
voiſe as if ſhe had run N pps they were then in deep wa- 
ter; and at the fametime they faw the hoiiſes fall on both „des of tbe 
river; the bed of the Tagus was n many plates ruiſed tö the furface; 
ſhips were drove from their anchors, and daſfed againſt one anbther _ 
with great violence; nor did their maſters know whether thty were 
a-flout or a=zgreund:: A large new quay was fünk to um tnfathomable —=_ 
depth, with ſeveral hundreds of people who were upon it, and Hot - 
dne of their dead bodies was ever found. The bat wascat firſt en fry 
from ſhore to ſhore; but ſuddenly the ſea came tolling iti like 1 ? 
and abotu Belem Caſtle, the water-roſe fifty feet perpendicular almo 
in an inſtant. About noon there was another Thoek ; When the walls - 
of ſeveral houſes that yet remained, were ſeen” th open from top to | 
bottom more than a quarter of a yard, and afterwards cloſed again 
ſo exactly that ſcarce any mark of the injury was ſem... mem 
At Colares, about twenty miles from Liſbon and two miles from - | 
2 the ſea, on the laſt day of October, the weather was clear, and un- 
ar commonly warm for the ſeaſoh { about four o clock in the afternoon,”  -. © 
bor there aroſe 4 fog; which came from the ſea, and covered the vallies, 
at 
ns 
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a thing very uncommon at that ſeaſon of the year; ſoon after, the 
wind changing to the Eaft, the: fog returned td the ſea,” colleding its 
t a ſelf and becoming exceediny thick t as the fog retired the ſea roſe 
ed with a prodigioui ruaring. The firſt of Noverabes fle day bree with nts wb 
ips 4 ſerene ſky, the wind continuing at Eaftz but about tiine'&*clock the | 
ral W fun began to 5 — dim, and about half an hour aſter, was heard 4 
ls; rumbling noiſe like that of chariots z”which increaſed to ſuch a gee 
m- gree chat it became equal to the exploſions of the largeſt canon: im- 
Foo mediately a ſbock of an earthquake was felt, which was- qutelly ue. 
les ceeded by/a ſecond and third; at the fame time ſeveral light flames 
res of fire iſſued from the mountains, reſembling the Edling of chars . 
MN coal; Titel three THoetks: the walls of baile moved from Eaſt 
in to Weſt; in another ſituation; here the fea-coalt could be Viewed, 
there iſſued from one of the hills called the Tajo, a great quantity of 
ſmoke, thick, but not very black; this ſtill increaſed with the 
ſourth ; and afterwards eoitinued to iſſue, in greater or leſſer de - 
grees 1 juſt as the ſubterranequs-rumblittgs were heard, the fmoke was 
obſerved to burſt from the Tajo.; and the quantity of ſraoke was al- 
ways proportioned to the noiſe. On viſiting the place from which the 
ſtoke was perceived to ariſe, no ſighs of fire were to be ſeen neat it. 
At Oporto, (near the mouth of the river Douro,) the earthquake . _ 
digs about forty minutes paſt nine; Thie ſky was very ſeren „ Wwhenn 
a dreadful hollow noiſe: like thunder, or the rattling of- coaches at : 
diſtance, was heard, and almoſt at the fame inſtant. the earth began 
to ſhake. |! In the fpace of a minute or two; the river roſe; and fell fix | 
feet, and continued to do ſo for four hours: it ran up at firſt with ſo 
much violence, that it broke a ſhip's Hauſer. In ſorhe parts the river 
opened, and ſeemed'to diſcharge vaſt quantities of wit j Aud the agita - 
tion of the ſea was ſo great about a league from the bar, that air was 
ſuppoſed to have: been diſcharged there allo. _ . 
t Ubes, a ſea · poi Ne twenty miles South of Liſbon, was 
entirely ſwallowed ip, by the repeated fhocks and vaſt perturbation of 
the ſea. Huge pieces a detached from the promom---－-— 
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” To theſe aaf be added ken ke pr provinces which, fince 1 wha Re- | 
Formation, have been annexed to Tus Kn — marriage, purchaſe, 
or conqueſt, via. part of the Netherlands, poem will be found under 
the title Netherlands, the dutchy of Lorrain, che countries of Alſace 
Lower Navarre, Venaiſfin, and the ifland of Corſica; but the city * 
| Pons YEE Vene was in 1774 ceded to th Tips, 
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3 RR 1 The principal rivers in Fang . thi Lotte. 
the Rhone; the Garone, and the Seine. The Loire takes its cou 
North and North-Weſt, being, with all its witdings, from its ſource 
to the ſea at Nama, computed to run about 50 miles. The Rhone, 

* which riſes in Switzerland, flows on Sourh-Welt to, Lyons, and then 
runs on due South till it falls io the Mediterranean, below Arles. 
The Garviine'rifes in the Pyrenean mountains, takes its courſe, rfl 
North-EaRt; and has a communication with the Mediterranean b * 
ant of 4 catial, the work of Lewis XIV. The Seine, ſoon after + 
its riſe, runs to the North-Weſt, viſiting Troyes, Paris, and Rouen, 
in its way, and falls into the En iſh channel at Havre. To theſe 
e may add, che Soane, which falls into che "Rhone at Lyons; he 
Charente, which diſcharges itſelf 3 into the Bay of Biſcay at Roch- | 
fort. The Rhine, which riſes in Switzerland, is the Eaſtern boun- 
dary between France and Germany, and receives the Moſelle and 
the Sarte in its paſſage, The Somme, which runs North-Weſt thro? 
Picardy, and falls into the Engliſh channel below Abbeville. The 
Var, which rifes in the Alps, and runs South, dividing France from 

Italy, falls into the Mediterranean, Weſt of Nice. The Adour rung 
from Eaſt to Weſt; through Gaſcoigne, and falls into the Bay of 
Biſcay below Bayonne. 

The vaſt advantage, both in commerce and erce and comerieney, which 
ariſes to France from thoſe rivers, is improved by the 
artificial rivers and canals which form che es chief glory of the reign 
of” Lewis XIV. That of Languedoc was begs the year 1666, 
and compleated in 1680: It was intended for a communicaticn be- 
tween the Ocean and the Mediterranean, for the ſpeedier paſſage of 
the French fleet; but though it was carried on at an i S er- 
pence for 100 miles, over hills and vallies, and even through a. 
mountain in one place, it has not anſwered that p e. By the 
Fanal of Calass, tra vellers eaſſly paſs from thence to St Omer, Grave 
line, Dunkirk, Yper; and other places. The canal of Orleans * 3 
noble work, and runs a courſe of 18 leagues, to the immenſe benefit of 
7 ublic and the roy revenue. France abounds with other _ 

e kind, e navigated incoprefibly 
comm 3 2 r Thi 5 1 0 Cs 

ew lakes are found in this country. ere one at t 50 . 

mountain near Alegre, whick ge” 7 ceport do de hortvmlels, * 
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Honffeur, and eur, at the mouth of the Seyne; and the capi - 


125 _ tal. zown and port 0 Rouen. higher-up.the ſame river - The ports 
of Ne „ Bayeur, . 1 Cgutancs, and Ayranches, with the 


Barfleur, and La H are in the ſame 8 . 
s 0 if 8: Nat 


de5,.. Brieux,. Tregeur, Morlaix, 
525 eh Port Louis, Vannes and Nantz, in 
ritany. 


The ports of Rochelle Ke: Goes... in Aunis, Yourdeaux and 
Bae onne in, Gaienne and Gaſcony,: 
e ports ar pays of Narbonne and 1 — 0 
8 party of Wee Toulon, and Antibes, in Fro 


eee air, ; of France i is temperate; neither fo cold as 0 king 
"rhe N Torth, nor ſo hot as pe: and Italy: It is reckoned by 
4 to be more ſalubrious than that of Great Britain, though others 
reckon this a pretence invented by the French en purpoſe to entice 


| ſtrangers i into their country. Ic: is certain, that — nen is mare 
_ clear, and ſeftled wan in Britain, $574 


* and Produce.) |. 2 en corn, 74 . 0 
almoſt every thing deſirabl lf in x iſe z/ but there is not ſugh plenty ot 
cor. and good 5 85 as in Englang and z the Summer heats in many 


des burning up the gras, and 9 the ficids look Ike a ſandy 
E 3 but 9 5 they: ab gs ln. tru, which has 4 ore eins 
in than ours. 
anguedoc 1 18 bald | to W yeins of gold and Sheer 'Alface hs 
wines of ſilver and copper, but they are too.exponlive to be wrought. 
Alabaſter, black marble, jaſper, and coal, are found in many parts 
of the kin 1 Jn Britany abounds in mines of iron, copper; tin, and 
lead. At werdau in i there is a mine of chalk. At 
ko is a mine of oker, which ſerves for melting of metals, and for 
2 5 » particularly the beſt drab-cloths ; and in the province of Anjou 
veral quarries of fine white tene. Some excellent tur quoiſes 
"ae only gem that France produces are found in Languedoc; and 
eat care is taken to keep the mines of. marble 5 ee. moon. 
5 over che kingd om. | 
France. abounds -1n excellent - raots, which are more more. proper for 
_ ſoups than thoſe of England. As to all kinds of ſeaſoning and ſal- 
lads, they are more plentiful, and in ſame places better than in Eng- 
J; being, next to their vines, the chief objed of their cul - 
ture, The province of Gaſtmois produces great quantities of ſaffron. 
The wines of Champagne, Burgundy, Bourdeaux, Gaſtony, and other 
provinces of France,. are ſo. well known, that they need; only to be 
mentioned. It is ſufficient to obſerve, that though they differ very 


ſepfibly i in their er and properties, yet all of them are excellent 
Keie 80 np! 
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Hermitage, and Frontiniae; and there are few conſtitutions, be they 
ever ſo valetudinary, to which ſome one or other of them is not 4» 
dapted. Oak, elm, 'aſhy and other timber common in England, i 
found in Franet ; but it is faid,- that the internal parts of the Rhee 


dom begin to feel the want of fuel. A great deal of ſak is made at 


Rhee; and about Rochfort on the coalt of Saintoigne. Languedoc 


produces the herb called Kali, which when burnt makes excellent 


potsaſhes. The Frerich formerly were famous for horticulture, but 
they art at preſent far inferior to the Engliſh both in the manage 


ment and diſpoſition of their gardens. Prunes and capers are pro- 


duced at Bourdeaus and near Toulon. There are feveral foreſts in 


France: Thoſe of Orleans contain 14,000 acres of wood of various 


kinds; oak; elm, aſh, &c. : That of Fountainblean is almoſt as large: 
Beſides which there are many large woods in different provinces, 
but moſt of them o far from ſea-carriage that they can be of little 


- Animals) The animals are the ſame with thoſe of England, ex- 
cepting es and chamois-goats on their mountains; but neither the 
| horſes, nov: neat cattle, are fo or ſo ſerviceable. The wool of 

their ſheep is much coarſer than that of the Engliſh, but their moun- 
tain · goats hair and ſkin are of the beſt kind. Fiſh are lefs plentif 
Manaſudlures.] Their principal manufactures are lawn, lace, 


brie, tapeſtry, woollen and filk manufactures, velvets, brocades, ala- 
modes, leather, hard-ware, viz, gun-Jocks, fword-blades, and other 


* 


2 


arms toys, hats; paper, thread, tapes, and other haherdafhery wares. 


' Trafic.] Their foreigh trade to Italy and Turkey from Marfeilles 
and the South of France, and from Nantz, 8t Maloes, and other ports 
on the Weſt of France, to the Weſt and Eaſt Indies, and from the 
in che Engliſh Channel to the Baltic and the North, is very 
in none have they ſucceeded more than in that of fugar, Kick. till 
near the concluſion of the late war, they had in z manner monopoli- 


zed: their fiſnierĩes too ware very conſiderable, efpecially whilſt they en- 


joyed thoſe on the coaſts of Newfoundland and Cape Breton; and they 
have had, of late, a great ſhare in the herring filhery on the coaſt of 
Great Britain and Shetland: fo that, in fact, the commerce of France 
may be ſaid to extend all over the globe. | | 
Next to Henry NV. juſtly ſtiled the Great, the famous Colbert, a 
Scotſtnan, miniſterto Lewis XIV. may be called the father of the French 
commerce and manufactures. Under him there was a great appear - 
ance that France would make as illuſtrious a figure as a tradi 


| hs 26 tho = 
then did as a warlike people; but it is'faid, that the French do not 


naturally poſſeſs the perſeverance neceſſary for commerce and coloni- 


zation, though no people; in theory, underſtand them better. It is to 
be conſidered, at the ſame time, that France, by her ſituation, by the 
turn of her inhabitants for certain manufactures, and the happineſs of 
her ſoil, muſt be always poſſeſſed of à great inland and neighbouring 
trade, which enriches her, and makes her the mot; reſpectable power _ 


«ae polo we 


eat; but 


qui- 
tion, and the moſt valuable of all her forei 55 colonies. In the Weſt. th 


\ Kons1n the Eaft- Indies, of which Pondicherry and Mauritius were the 
principal; and had their genius been more turned for commerce than 


var. they m — have ingroſſed more territory and revenues than are 
non in poſſe 


ben at its laſt gaſp. At preſent, ſays Mr Anderſon, her inland · trade to 


: Europe, her fleets covered the oon; but ſhe truſted too much to her 


. no care to protect her trade dy proper naval armaments ; oſ that the 
greater it was, it became the more valuable prey to the Engliſh when 


immenſe ſums, but we know none of them now ſubſiſting, though. no pr 
| md their Welt- 1 trade, Which is Rill yery conſiderable, efpeci- | 


EESERENS 4 
4 «The Gl manure wat inrodad imo France f lt the rg 1 80 
_. of He and in the reign grandſon, Lewis city of W 
Tours alone employed 8000lovms, and 800 mills. The city of Lyons WW :.C 


; then employed 18,000 looms';j but after: the revocation of the edit fron 


of Nantes, the expulſion of the Proteſtants, and the ruinous wars Lev 


1 Tae e by e thy deceaſed 0 006 andthe enen, . 


Aure is now rivalled by that- of England, here the French pro- are 


5 teſtants took refuge, und were happily encouraged. On che other WH con 


hand, the French woollen cloths and ſtuffs, more eſpecially at Abbeville, reig 
are faid to be now little inferior to thoſe of England and Holland, af. thei 
d. by. the clandeſtine importation of. Engliſh and Iriſh wool, and 1 
Fan from Britain. Tt Brit 
It is a doubtful point whether the crown of France was a loſer. by to t 
its celfion; of Canada and part of Loni at the late peace: But the and 
"moſt valuable part of Hiſpaniola in the Weſt-Indies, which ſhe poſſciles Jaw, 
by the partiality and indolence of Spain, i is a moſt improveable ac 


Indies ſhe likewiſe poſſeſſes the important ſugar-iſlaids of Martinico MW Ch, 
and Guadaloupe, St Bartholomew, Deſcada, and ante. Her niſh 
fſcffions im North enen Laco-the Bitp-wany arg xe raged infl 
upon the Mitkfippi. 
The French, till the commencement of the profene. war, had poſſeſ: 


n of the Engliſh ;, but they over - rated both their own 
power and their courage, and their Eaſt - India company ſeems now to 


Switzerland and Italy is by way of Lyons; to Germany thro? Metz and 
Straſb to the Netherlands thick Liſle; to in, (a moſt poll 
able, _ thro? Bayonne and Perpignan. 

In che year 1739, France may be ſaid to have been. in the nach of 
Her commerce. Favoured by Spain, and dreaded. by all the reſt of 


own power. Cardinal de Fleury, who then directed her affairs, took 
war broke out. It is, however, the . happineſs. of 3 that her 


wounds are ſoon cloſed, and.it is hard to {ay how kose ſhe may reco· 
ver all the has Joſt. 


One great diſadvantage to the oomherce of France is, that. the 


profeſſion of a merchant is leſs honourable than in England, and ſome: I ar. 
| other countries, ſo that che French nobility chink it — — them, which * 
is the reaſon chat the church, the law, and the army are ſo full of that fo 
order. A great number of the cities of France have the prixilege of | 
coinage, an LE each of them a particular mark to diſtinguiſh their rei- wi 
pective pieces, which mult be very cmbarraſhogs. spear to . ef 
gerz. 
The inſſitutians of public trading Companies to Canada or New 5 


France and the Eaſt and Weſt- e formerly coſt the French crown 
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ally in ſugar, is; under proper regulations, preſcribed by their councils = 
+ Conflitution.] As to the conſtitution of the government, it af pears, 
DOD hiſtory, that they were a free people until the rt igu of 
Lewis XIII.; and almoſt every province had its parkament, without 

| whoſe concurrence no affairs of conſequence was. tranſacted. They 
are obliged Wey to Car linal Richben for the deſtruction of that 
cconſtitution, and rendering France an abſolute monarchy during that 
reign. The females, by their falique law, are never ſuffered to alcend 
the tbronee. CC 
The preſent parliament of France has no analogy with that of Great 
Britain. It was originally inſtituted to ſerve as a kind of law - aſſiſtant 
to the aſſembly of the States, which was compoſed of the great peers 
and landholders of the kingdom, and ever ſince it continued to be a 
law, and at laſt a money«court. The members however have had the 
courage of late to claim a kind of negative power on the royal edicts, which. 
they pretend can be of no validity till regiſtered by them. His Moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty has often tried to invalidate their acts, and to pu- 
niſh their perſons; but, deſpotic as he is, he has never ventured to 
inflict any farther puniſhment than a: ſlight baniſhment, or imprifon- 
ment, for their moſt provoking acts of diſobediene. . 
This ridiculous ſituation between power and privilege ſlie es the 
mfirmity of the French conſtitation, as the king dares not puniſh, and 
his parliament will not obey; but it diſcovers, at the ſame time, that 
che nation in general thinks the parliament its natural guardian againſt 
The kingdom of France is divided into thirty governments, over 
each of which is appointed a king's Heatenaut-general, a ſuperintend-" 
nt, who pretty much reſembles the lord Heutenants in England, but 
| their executive powers are far more extenſive. Diſtributive juſtice 'is - 
$ adminiſtered by parliaments, chamber of accounts, courts of aid, pre- 
ſidial courts, ralities, elections, and other courts. The parliaments” 
vere in number fifteen, thoſe of Paris, Poulouſe, Rouen, Grenoble, | 
Bourdeaux, Dijon, Aix, Rheims, Pau, Metz, Beſangon, Douay, | 
$ Perpignan, Colmar, and Arras. Several of theſe parliaments are nov | 
united into one. The parliament of Paris is the chief, and takes the lead 1 
1 in all national buſineſs. It is divided into ten chambers. The grand 4 
| chamber is appropriated chiefly for the trial of peers: - The Tournelle 4 
civil judges in all matters of property above the value of 1000 livres. | | 
The Tournelle criminal receives and decides appeals from inferior | | 
courts in criminal caſes. Beſides theſe three capital chambers, there il 
are five of requeſts for receiving the depoſitions of witneſſes, and deter- 4 
mining cauſes ; pretty much in the ſame” manner us our bills and an- | 
P ſwers in chancery and the exchequer. - e eee | 
On the 22d of February, 1771, after a long but ineffectual ſtruggle i | 
P with his parliaments, the French king iſſued an edict to the following Mt 
/ 
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elfect: as the juriſdiction of the parliament of Paris was too ex- 

tenſive, reaching from Lyons, in the South of France, to Arras, in 

French Flanders, Northward ; which great diſtance occafioned much 1 
expence to his ſubjects, who might be obliged to come to Paris for the ti 
proſecution of their law - affairs, his majeſty had thought fit to 1 8 (| 
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the parliament, of Paris into ſix different parliaments, under the de- 
minnation of Juperier courts, each parliament having ſimilar; juriſdie- 


tion; and that his majeſty had appointed them their reſpective ſala. 


ries, on the underwritten eſtabliſhments, which they are to hold du- 
ring pleaſure; Ch HY 12 ' | . | 1 N. it $3.4t53. if] YU 
ere 7 prefident _ - 2 fubftitutes 
2᷑ fſubaltern preſidents _ 1 gether civil; © 
,-. .., 20; coundellors .'. _.* 1 grefhier criminal ks dey, 
* 3 0 x! «\ 4 ry. 
‚ . ſolicitor - general 224 Attornies 1 {br 
1 attorney-general _..; 12 huſſiers 


Andi it is conjectured, that all the par laments of France are to be 


remaining liberties oſ that unhappy nation. 


new - modelled after this regulation, which will .otally extinguiſh the 


Alter the, readers has been informed of the excellency. of. the cli. 
mate, and fertility of the ſoil in France; her numerous manufactures, 


and extenſive commerce ; her great cities, numerous. towns, ſea · ports, 


rivers and canals; the . gf proviſions, wipes, and liquors; 
the formidable armies and, Aeets ſhe: has ſent: forth to the terror of 
Europe; and the natural character of her inhabitants, their ſprightli- 
neſs and gaiety z—be will undoubtedly conclude, that France is the 


moſt powerful nation, and her people the moſt opulent and happy in 


Europe. The reverſe, however, appears to be the ſtate of that nation 
at reſent. tact a JOY A939) ___ t ans Ts 4 
True it is, chat in a country ſo. extenſive and fruitful; her govern- 
ment finds immenſe reſources in men and money; but, as if the French 


councils were directed by an evil genius, theſe reſources, great as they 


— 
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are, by a wrong application have proved ruinous to the great body 
of the people. The moſt obvious cauſes of this national poverty ſeem 
to have ariſen from the ambition and yanity'of their kings and lead» 
ing men, which led them into ſchemes of univemal domimon, and the 
aggrandizement of their. name. Their wars, which they ſometimes: 


carried on againſt one half of Europe, and in which they were gene- 
rally unfortunate, led them into difficulties to which the ordinary re · 


venues were inadequate; and hence proceeded the arbitrary demands 


upon the ſubject, under various pretences, in the names of loans; free 
gifts, &c. ... When theſe failed, other methods more deſpotic and un- 


Warrantable, ſuch as raiſing and reducing the value of money as it ſuit · 
ed their on purpoſes, national bankruptcies; and many grievous op- 
Preſſions, were adopted; which gave the finiſhing blow to publie ere- 
dit, ſhook the foundations of trade, commerce, and agriculture, the 


fruits of which no man could call his own. 


- 
1 


It appears tao plain, from their late conqueſt of Corſica; as welt a6 


the N 2 drift of cheir polities, that theſe national evils have not 
taug 


fr: Their towns, a iy Da excepted, make a moſt.diſmat and 


appear to be chiefly compo! 


of their towns and many of their cities, we may appeal to 


vation of any. one who has been in that kingdom, Were it poſlible ta 


mention 


— 


4 


t them wiſdom or humanity, for while they thus graſp after fo- - 
reign conqueſt, their own country exhibits a picture of nũſery and beg - 


appearance. The ſtops are mean beyond defeription ; and the 

paſſengers, who ſaunter through a labyrinth. f narrow dirty ſtreets, 

ed of prieſts and devotees, paſſing to or 

from mals ; hair-dreſlers, and beggars, 'That this is the * geo J 
the obfer- 
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mention à people more indigent than theſe citizens, we might deſcribe 


the farmers - and peaſants. We have already. mentioned the natural 


advantages of France, where the hills are covered with grapes, and 
moſt extenſive; plains produce excellent crops of wheat, rye, and bar- 
ley. Amidſt this profuſion of plenty, the farmer and his family 
barely exiſt upon the gleanings; and his cattle, which are ſeldom nu- 
merous, pick a ſuhſiſtance during the Summer months from the ſkirts 
of his fields. Here the farmer, meagre, diſpirited, and depreſſed, ex- 
hibits a ſpectacle. of indigence hardly credible ; and to ſee him plowing 
the ground with a lean cow, an aſs, and a goat, yoked together, 


excites in an Engliſh traveller that pity to which Luman nature is 


entitled. | 


Many of the taxes and revenues in France are let out for a time to 


the beſt bidder, or, as it is there called, farmed; and theſe harpies, 
the farmers general, and their underlings, make no ſcruple of fleecing 
the people molt unmercifully ; and the reſidue, if any do remain, goes 
to ſatisfy the cravings of a numerous clergy ; who, in their turn, are 
obliged, as well as the laity, to advance the government immenſe ſums, 
under the names of tenths and free gifts, excluſive of which, they are 
now taxed with a certain ſum, to be paid annually. It muſt be. owned, 
however, that the preſent king of France ſeems to have adopted more 
liberal notions than thoſe of his predeceſſors. His aboliſhing the fœ - 
deral tenures of the crown, was certainly an action worthy of a mo- 
narch who regarded the liberty and welfare of hi; ſubjects. 


King's titles.) The French King ſtiles himſelf Lewis, by the grace 
of God, King of France and Navarre. The Pope, in his bull, gives 
him the title of Eldeſt Son of the Church; and the Moſt Chriltian 
King, as he is Riled by foreigners; but his ſubjects, in writing or ſpeak- 
ing of him, call him, the Ken „or his Majeſty only; and, in ſpeaking 
to him, give him the appellation of Sire. l 6. - 


Arms.) The arms of France are three flowers de-lis or, in a field 
azure, ſupported by two angels in the habits of Levites, having each 
of them a banner in his hands, with the ſame arms; the crett is an 
open crown ; the whole under a grand azure pavilion, ſtrewed with 
flowers de- lis or, and ermins, and over it a cloſe crown with a double 
flower de+lis or on the ſides of it are flying ſtreamers, on which are 
written the words uſed in battle, Montjoy, St Dennis; and above them, 
on the royal banner, Or Oriflame, Lilia nen labcrant negue nent. 


Nobility) Fhe nobility of Franee conſiſts of four degrees; 1. That 
of the princes of the blood. 2. The higher nobility. 3. The ordi- 
_ nobility ; and, 4; The nobility lately made. He is denominated 
Firit Prince of the Blood, who ſtands next the crown after the king's 
children. | | | Ng! 25 
The dukes and counts, peers of France, after: the: princes of the 
blood; have the precedence. among the higher nobility. Antiently 
there were but ſix eccleſiaſtic. and fix lay-peers z three of the eccle- 
ſiaſties were dukes, &c. the archbiſhop of Rheims, and the biſhops 
of Langres and Leon; the other three, eccleſiaſticks were counts, viz. 
ts biſhop of Beuvois, the bIhop ns + Chalons, and the biſhop of Noy- 
> f „ Ons. 
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ans. The three lay-dukes were the Duke of Burgundy; the Duke 
of Normandy, and the Duke of Guienne ; and the three counts were 
thoſe of Campaigne, Flanders, and Thoulouſe: the lay-peerages 
have been re- united to the crown, except Flanders, which at p 

has another ſovereign ; and the kings of France have ſince created ma- 
ny dukes, counts, and ' peers, without limiting them to any certain 
e and theſe take place according as they are regiſtered in par- 


© Knight;.] The knights of the order of the Holy Ghoſt alſo are 
with the %igher nobility ; as alſo the governors of provinces, 
and licutenants-general, ' Sogn a. een 
The three orders of knighthood in France, are the order of St 
Michael, the drder of the Holy Ghoſt, and the order of St Lewis. 
The order of St Michael was inſtituted in the year 1469, by Lewis XI. 
in honour of St Michael the archangel, and conſiſted of thirty-ſix 
knights at firſt, but has ſince been enlarged to 100. It is not eſteem- 
ed very honourable at preſent, only it is neceſſary a perſon ſhould be 
admitted of this order, before he receives that of the Holy Ghoſt. 
The order of the Holy Ghoſt was inſtituted, in 1578, by Henry 
III. King of France and Poland. This order is compoſed of 100 
perſons, without including the ſovereign, and is conferred on the 
princes of the blood, peers, and other great men of the firſt quality. 
The order of St Lewis was inſtituted in the year 1693, by Lewis 
XIV. and was deſigned purely for the encouragement of the generals 
and officers of the army. f f 5 | F : £ 2 . J p 


_ +1» Forces.] The forces of France, in time of peace, are about 200,000, 
and in time of war 400,000, beſides a formidable fleet of men of war; 
they had not leſs than 100 ſhips of the line in the reign of Lewis XIV. 
Their royal navy was almoſt deſtroyed in the late war, but fince that 
time it hath been augmented to above 100 ſhips; of which two thirds 
are line of battle ſhi bps. r e 


© Revenues.) The ordinary revenues of the crown amount to between 

ſeven andeight millions ſterling, and they are enlarged at pleaſure, by 
raving the value of the coin, compounding ſtate-bills, or debentures, 
and other arbitrary meafures. For, after the long war in the begin- 
ning of the prefent century, the crown of France was indebted about 
100 millions ſterling ; and yet the regent, (in their preſent king*s mi- 

nority,) within about four years, reduced their debt to about ſeven- 
teen millions; but as this was done by altering the value of their mo- 
ney, and by other acts of deſpotiſm, ſuch a reduction of the debt was 
a breach of the national honour, not much unlike the bankruptcy of 
a proflſigate: and firxce the end of the late war, they being reduced 
to nearly the above-mentioned circumſtances, a method, almoſt ſimi- 
to the former, was taken to render the revenue leſs incumbered ; but 
the finances, it is ſaid, are now put upon a better footing, and greater 
economy to ſubſiſt in every de 4 1 405 e £790 
Taxes.) The uſual method of raiſing taxes is by the taille, or 
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- The taillon, which che nobility are obliged to. Pay as van the 
commons, is only another ſpecies of land- tax. 

By aids, which we call cuſtoms on merchandise. 

By gabels which is a ta upon ſalt. af 

By a capitation or poll-tax. | 

By the tenths of eſtates and employments. 

By the ſale of all offices of juſtice. | 

By a tenth, or free gift of the clergy. 

The court have lately required the ergy to give in the full * 
of their eſtates, that they may judge what proportion their free git 
bears to the taxes paid by the laity. 

Laſtly, by confiſcations and forfeitures. 


Inhabitants, Mauzerr, Cuſe 15 If we believe the Abbe D'Expilly, 
toms, and Diverſions. and other French writers, the coun- 

try — 22,000,000 of inhabitants; but the . calculation is cer- 
tainly overſtrained by at leaſt 6,000,000, and of the remainder near 
200, ooo are eccleſiaſtics. The populouſneſs of France in former times 
cannot be diſputed, but it is certain that the number of her natives, 
and thoſe too the dean, uſeful to the public, have, during the laſt and 
preſent century, been y reduced; firſt, by the revocation of the 
edit of Nantz t, by — XIV. and other religious perſecutions ; 
ſecondly, by her perpetual wars; thirdly, by her emigrants to her co- 
lonies. Some writers make perhaps their numbers too low, when they 
fix them at 13,000,000. It is evident, however, that there is a great 


defect of population in their interior provinces. 


The French, in their perſons, RO ature than the 
neighbouring nations; but are well proportioned and active, and more 


free than other nations in general from'bodily deformities. The ladies 


are celebrated more for their ſprightly wit, than perſonal beauty; the 
lower claſs are, in general, remarkably ordinary, and beſt deſcribed by 
being contraſted with Britiſh women of the ſame, rank. | 


The nobility and gentry accompliſh themſelves in the db 
exerciſes of dancing, fencing, and riding : in the practice of whick 
they excel all other nations in {kill and gracefulneſs. They are 
fond of hunting 1 and the gentry have now left off their heavy jack- 
boots, their huge war-ſaddle, and monſtrous curb-bridle, in that ex- 
erciſe z and accommodate themſelves to the Engliſh manner. 'The 
landlords are as jealous of their game as they are in. Britain, and e- 

qually niggardly of it to their interiors, A few of the French prin- 


dees of the blood, and nobility, are more magnificent in their palaces 


and equipages than any of the. Engliſh ; but the other ranks of life are 
er when * to the NOK * and opulence, not 
only 


t In the year 1598, Henry IV. who was a Proteſtant, and juftly ftiled the 
Great, after fighting his way to the crown of France, paſſed the famous e- 
dict of Nantz, which ſecured to the Proteftants the free exerciſe of their re- 
ligion, but this edict was revoked by Lewis XIV. which, with the preced - 


ing perſecutions, drove that people to England, Holland, and other Proteſt- 


ant countries, where they eſtabliſhed the ſilk 8 to the great pre- 
Judice of their own country. 
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only of the Engliſh nobility: nnd gentry: in general, but even of ths 
middling ranks. 


The genius and manners. of the French are well Rnowh,s An ex- | 


ceſſive levity is their predominant character, and they are perhap s the 
only people ever heard of, who have derived great utility — a na- 
tional weakneſs. It fapprerts them under misfortunes, and- impells them 
to actions to which true courage inſpires other nations. This charac- 
ter, however, is conſpicuous only in the higher and middling ranks, 
where it produces excellent officers, for the common ſoldiers of France 
have few or no ideas of heroiſm. Hence it has been obſerved, with 
reat juſtice, of the French and Britiſh, that the French officers will 
Fad, if their ſoldiers will follow, and the Britiſh ſoldiers will follow, 
if their officers will lead. This fame principle of vanity is of admi- 
| 2 uſe to the government, becauſe the lower ranks, when they ſee 
their ſuperiors chearful, as in the time of the laſt war with Britain 
under the moſt diſgraceful loſſes, never think that they are unfortu · 
nate; thence proceeds the paſſiye ſubmiſſion of the French under all 
their calamities; 
The French affect freedom and wit, but their conentbibica's is com- 
monly confined to faſhionable dreſſes and diverſions. Their diver- 
ſions are much the ſame with thoſe of the Engliſh, but their gallantry 
is of a. very different complexion, Their attention to the fair, dege- 
nerates into groſs foppery in the men, and in the ladies it is kept up 
by admitting of indecent freedoms ; but the ſeeming levities of both 
ſexes are ſeldom attended with that criminality which, to people not 
uſed to their manners, they ſeem to indicate; nor are the huſbands ſo 
indifferent as we are apt to imagine, about the conduct of their wives, 
The French are exceſſively credulous and litigious ; and of all the 
people in the world, they bear adv erſity and reduction of circumſtances 
f Voie the beſt grace; but in proſperity they are intolerably inſolent, 
vain, arbitrary? and i imperious, An old French officer is an entertain- 
ing and inſtructive companion, and indeed the moſt rational being of all 
their gentry. 
The French may be characterized as being well mannered, rather 
than well bred.” They are indiſcriminately complaiſant and officious; 
but they ſeldom know how to adjuſt their behaviour to the ſituation 
and character of thoſe they converſe with. All is a repeated round of 
politeneſs, Which for want of diſcernment becomes aloe, « often ri- 
diculous, and always diſguſiful to ſentimental people. 
The French have been cenſured for inſincerity; but this is a fault 


which they poſſeſs in no greater degree than their neighbours, and 


the imputation is generally owing to their exceſs of civility, which 
throws a ſuſpicious light upon their candour. In private life, they 
have juſt as much virtue as ther European nations, and have given 
as many proofs of generoſity and diſintereſtedneſs; but this is far 
from being the character of their government, which has prepoſſeſſed 
the Englith a ainſt the whole nation; and when the French are no 
longer ſorwitable, they will be no longer thought faithleſs. | 
It is doing them no more than juſtice to acknowledge, that — 
bave given a poliſh to the ferocious manners and even virtues of other 
nations. They have long poſſeſſed the lead in taſte, faſhion, and 
dreſs, but it ſeems now to be on the decline, and they begin to —_ 
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chat the Engliſh are not barbarians. This alteration” of "opinion has 
not however taken its riſe from their wits, their learned men, theit 
courtiers, nor the middle ranks of liſe. The ſuperior orders of men 
in France are of à very different caſt from thoſe below them. They 
ſee” with indignation the frivolouſneſs of their court, and however 
complying! they may appear in public, when retired, they keep them- 
ſelves facred from its follies. Independent by their rank and fortunes, 
they think and act for themſelves. They are open to conviction, and 
examine things to the bottom. They ſaw, during the late war, the 
management of their armies, their finances and fleets, with ſilent in- 
dignation, and their reſearches were favourable to the Engliſh. The 


concluſion of the late peace, and the viſits which they have ſince paid 


to and, have improved that good opinion; the courtiers them- 
ſelves have fallen in with it; and, what ſome years ago would have 
been thought incredible, people of faſhion in France now ſtudy the 
Engliſh language, and imitate them in their cuſtoms, amuſements, 
dreſs, and buildings. They both imitate and admire our writers; 
the names of Milton, Pope, Addiſon, Hume, Robertſon, Richardſon, 
and many others of the Jaſt and preſent century, are ſacred among 
the French of any education; and, to ſay the truth, the writings of 
ſuch men have equally contributed, with our military reputation, to 
raiſe the name of Great Britain to that degree in which it has been 
held of late by foreign nations, and to render our language more 
univerſal, and even a neceſſary ſtudy among foreign nobility. 

But we cannot quit this article of the manners and cuſtoms of the 


French, without giving a more minute view of ſome diſtinguiſhing 


peculiarities. obſervable among that whimſical people in private life, 
and this from the remarky of an ingenious and well-informed writer 
of the preſent age. 0 

The natural levity of the French, ſays he, is re · inforced by the 
moſt prepoſterous education, and the example of a giddy people en- 
gaged in the moſt frivolous purſuits. A Frenchman is by ſome, prieſt 
or monk taught to read his mother tongue, and to ſay his prayers in 
a language he does not underſtand. He learns to dance and to fence 
by the maſters of thoſe ſciences. He becomes a compleat connoiſſeur 
in drefling hair, and in adorning his own perſon, under the hands 
and inſtructions of his barber and valet-de-chambre. If he learns 
to play upon the flute or the fiddle; he is altogether irreſiſtible. But 
he piques himſelf upon being poliſhed above the natives of any other 


country, by his converſation with the fair ſex. In the courſe of this 


communication, with which he'is indulged from his tender years, he 


learns like a parrot, by rote, the whole circle of French compliments, 


which are a ſet of phraſes, ridiculous even to a proverb; and theſe 


he throws out indiſeriminately to all women without diſtinction, in 


the exerciſe of that kind of addreſs which is here diſtinguiſhed by tlie 
name of gallantry. It is an exerciſe, by the repetition of which he 
becomes very pert, very familiar, and very impertinent. A French- 


man, in conſequence of his mingling with the females from his in- 


fancy, not only becomes acquainted with all their cuſtoms and hu- 


_ 


mours, but grows , wonderfully alert in performing a thouſand little 


offices, which are overlooked by other men, whole time hath been- 


ſpent in making more valuable acquiſitions, He enters, without 


ceremony, 
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tends at her toilette, regulates the diſtribution 


_— 


& « 


ccremony, a lady's bed-chamber, while ſhe is in bed, reaches her 
whatever ſhe wants, airs her ſhift, and helps * it on. He at · 


adviſes where to lay on the paint. If he viſits her when ſhe is dreſ- 
ſed, and perceives the leaſt impropriety in her coeffure, he inſiſts up- 
en adjuſting. it with his own hands. If he ſees a curl, or even a 
fingle hair amiſs, he produces his comb, his ſciſſars, and pomatum, 
= ſets it to rights with the dexterity of à profeſſed friaeur. He 


ſqtires her to every place ſhe vifits, either on buſineſs or pleaſure ; 


and, by dedicating his whole time to her, renders himſelf neceſſary. 
In ſhort, of all the coxcombs on the face of the earth, a French 
getit maitre is the moſt impertigent : and they are all petits maitres, 


from the marquis who 7 in lace and embroidery, to the gargon 


zarbiere, (barber's boy,) covered with meal, who ſtruts with his hair 
in a long queue, and his hat under his arm. 1 2 L 

A Frenchman will ſooner part with his religion than his hair. Even 
the ſoldiers in France wear a long queue; and this ridiculous foppery 
has deſcended to the loweſt claſs of people. The boy who cleans thoes 
at the corner of a ſtreet, has a tail of this kind hanging down to his 
rump ; and the beggar who drives an aſs wears his hair en queue, tho“, 


perhaps, he has neither ſhirt-nor breeches. 


1 ſhall only mention one cuſtora more, which ſeems to carry human 


affectation to the very fartheſt verge of folly and extravagance z that 


is, the manner in which the faces of the ladies are primed and painted. 
It is generally ſappoſed that part of the fair ſex, in ſome other coun- 
tries, make uſe of fard and vermillion for very different purpoſes, 
namely, to help a bad or faded complexion, to heighten the graces, 
or conceal the defects of nature, as well as the ravages of time. 1 ſhall 
not inquire whether it is juſt and horſeſt to impoſe in this manner on 
mapkind ; if it is not honeſt, it may be allowed to be artful and po- 
litic, and fhews, at leaſt, a deſire of being agreeable. But to lay it on 
as the faſhion in France preſcribes to all the ladies of condition, who 


indeed cannot appear without this badge of diſtinction, is to diſguiſe 


* 


themſelves in ſuch a manner as to render them odious and deteſtable to 
every ſpectator who has the leaſt reliſh left for nature and propriety. 
As'for the fard or white, with which their necks and ſhoulders are 
plaſtered, it may be in ſome meaſure excuſabie, as their ſkins are na- 
turally brown, or ſallow; but the rouge, which is daubed on their fa- 
ces, from the chin up to the eyes, without- the leaſt art or dexterity, 
Bet only deſtroys all diſtinction of features, but renders the aſpect real- 
ty frightful, or at leaſt conveys nothing but ideas of diſguſt and aver- 
fron. Without this horrible maſk no married lady is admitted to court, 


or to any polite aſſembly, and it is a mark of diſtinction which none 


: - 


of the lower claſſes dares aſſume. | | 
- The French dreſs in cities and towns is fo variable, that it is al- 
moſt impoſlible to deſcribe it. They certainly have more invention in 
that particular than any of their neighbours, and their conſtantly 
changing their faſhions is of infinite ſervice to their manufactures. 
With regard to the Engliſh, they poſſeſs one capital ſuperiority, which 
35, that the cloaths of both ſexes, and their ornaments, are at leaſt one 
third cheaper. * | | 
When a ſtranger arrives at Paris he finds it neceſſary to ſend _ 
| | ; E 
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che taylor, peruquier, hatter, ſhoemaker, and every other tradef- 
man concerned in the equipment of the human body. He muſt even 
change his buckles, and the form of his ruffles ; and, tho? at the ritk 
of his life, ſuit his cloaths to the mode of ths ſeaſon. For example, 

| h the weather ſhould be ever ſo cold, he muſt wear his habit 
dete, or demi ſaiſon, without preſuming to put on a warm dreſs before 
the day which faſhion has fixed for that purpoſe; and neither old age 
nor infirmity will excuſe a man for wearing his hat upon his head. 
either at home or abroad. Females are, if poſſible, ſtill more ſubject 
to the caprices of faſhion. All their ſacks and negligees mult be altered 
and new trimmed. They muſt have new caps, new laces new 1ho-z, 
and their hair new cut. They muſt have their taffeties for the Sum- 
mer, their flowered filks for the Spring and Autumn, their ſattins and 
damaſks for Winter. The men too muſt provide themſelves with a 
camblet fuit trimmed with ſilver for Spring and Autumn; with {ilk 
cloaths for Summer, and cloth laced with gold, or velvet, for Winter; 
and he muſt wear his bag-wig a la pigeon. This variety of dreſs is ab- 
ſolutely indiſpenſible for all thoſe who pretend to any rank above the 
mere vulgar; all ranks, from the king downwards, uſe powder; and 
even the rabble, according to their abilities, imitate their ſuperiors in 
the fripperies of faſhion. The common people of the country, how- 
ever, ſtill retain, without any material deviation, - the. old-faſhioned 
modes of dreſs, the large hat, and moſt enormous jack-boots, with fuit» 
able ſpurs, and this contraſt is even perceivable a few miles from Paris. 
In large cities, the clergy, lawyers, phyſicians, and merchants, gene- 
rally dreſs in black; and it has been obſerved, that the French nation, 
in their modes of dreſs, are in ſome meafure governed by commercial 
eircumſtance. wy” TO 
Like the other nations of Europe, this nation was for many centuries 
immerſed in barbarity, The firſt learning they began to acquire con- 
ſiſted in a ſubtile and quibbling logic, which was more adapted to ꝓer- 
vert than to improve the faculties, But the ſtudy of the Greek and 
Roman writers, which firſt aroſe in Italy, diffuſed itſelf among the 
French, and gave a new turn to their literary purſuits, This, together 
with the encouragement which the polite and learned Francis I. gave 
to all men of merit, was extremely beneficial to French literature. Du. 
ring this reign, many learned men appeared in France, whoſe labours 
are well known and highly eſteemed all over Europe. The two Ste- 
phens, in particular, are names which every real ſcholar mentions 
with reſpect. It was not, however, till the 17th century, that the 
French began to write with elegance in their own language. The 
Academe Francoiſe was formed for. this purpoſe; and though their la- 
bours, conſidered as a body, were not ſo ſucceſsful as might have been 
expected, ſome particular academicians have done great ſervice to let- 
ters. In fact, literary copartnerſhips are ſeldom very ſucceſsful. Of 
this we have a remarkable example in the preſent caſe. The academy 
publiſhed a dictionary for improving the French language; it was 
univerſally deſpiſed: Furetieres, a ſingle academician, publiſhed an- 
other; which met with univerſal approbation. | Tk 
The protection Lewis XIV. gave to letters, and the penſions he 
beſtowed cn learned men, both at home and abroad, which, by cal - 
culation did nat exceed 12, 00 l. per annum, gained him more glory 


T 


are too numerous to be mentioned: but all the eſtabl 


— 


than all the military enterprizes upon which he expended ſo many 
millions. The learned men who appeared in France during this reign 
| — of 
Lewis XIV. for the advancement of ſcience, were not able to coun- 
terbalance the influence of the clergy, whoſe intereſt it is to keep man 
kind ignorant in matters of religion and morality; and the influence 
of the court and miniſtry, who have an equal intereſt in concealing the 
natural rights of mankind, and every ſound principle of government. 
The French have not therefore ſo many good writers on moral, reli- 
ious, or political ſubjects, as — in. Great - Britain. 
In the Belles Lettres and miſcellaneous way, no nation ever pro- 
duced more agreeable writers; among whom we may place D'Argens 
and Voltaire as the moſt conſiderable. Oo ot 


: 


+ Before: Newton appeared in England, Deſeartes was the greateſt 
Philoſopher in modern times. He was the firſt who applied algebra 
to the ſolution of geometrical problems, Which naturally paved the 


way to the analytical diſcoveries of Newton. Many of the preſent 
age are excellent mathematicians; particularly D'Alembert, who, 
with all the preciſion of a geometer, has united the talents of a fine 
writer. Nc: nen hs ld pas 
- Since the ee the preſent century, the French have vied 
with the Engliſh in natural philoſophy. Buffon would deſerve to be 


reckoned among men of ſcience, were he not till more remarkable for 


his eloquence for his philoſophy. He is to be regarded as a /phi- 
loſophical painter of nature; and under this view his natural hiſtory 
is the firſt work of its kind. | pars edtid-at -» iy 

Their painters, Pouſlin, Le Brun, and above all Le Sueur, did ho- 
nour to the age of Lewis XIV. They have none at preſent to com- 
pare with them in the more noble kinds of painting; but Mr Grueſe, 
for portraits and converſution- pieces, never perhaps was excelled. 
- Sculpture is in general better underſtood in France than in Eng- 
land, or any other nation. Their treatiſes on ſhip- building and en- 


gineering tand unrivalled ; but in the practice of both they are out- 
.. done by the Engliſh. No genius has hitherto equalled Vauban in 
the theory or practice of fortiſication. The French were long our ſu- 


periors in architecture, though we now bid fair for ſurpaſſing them in 
this art. | Ts 10 TR 
We ſhall conclude this head with obſerving, that the French Cyclo- 
pedie, or General Dictionary of arts and ſciences, which was drawn up 
by the moſt-able maſters in each branch of literature; in twenty-eight 
volumes in folio, (fix of which are copper-plates, ) under the direction 
of MeſGeurs D*Alembert and Diderot, is the molt complete collection 
of human knowledge we are acquainted wit 
- Antiquities and Curioſities. ] Few countries, if we except Italy, can 
boaſt of more valuable remains of antiquity than France. Some of 
the French antiquities belong to the time of the Celts, and conſequent- 


ly, compared to chem, thoſe of Rome are modern. Father Mabillon 


has given us a moſt curious account of the ſepulchres of their kings, 
which have been diſcovered ſo far back as Pharamond; and ſome of 
them when broken open were found to contain ornaments and jewels 


df great value. At Rheims, and other parts of France, are to be ſeen 
" e n 
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triumphal arches; but the one moſt entire is at Orange, erected on ac- 
count of the victory obtained over the Cimbri and 'Teutones by Caius 
Marius and Luctatius Catulus. After Gaul was reduced to a Roman 
province, the Romans took vaſt delight in adorning it with magnifi- 
cent edifices, both civil and ſacred, ſome of which are more entire than 
any to be met with in Italy itſelf. The ruins of an amphitheatze are 


to be found at Chalons, and likewiſe at Vienne. Niſmes, however, 


exhibits the moſt valuable remains of ancient architecture of any place 


in France. The famous Pont du Garde was raiſed in the Augnltia 


age by the Roman colony of Niſmes, to convey a ſtream of water be · 
tween two mountains for the uſe of that city, and is as freſh to this 
day as Weltminſter bridge: it conſiſts of thrge bridges, or tires at 
arches one above another ; the height is 174 feet, and the length ex · 
tends to 23. The moderns are indebted for this, and many other 
ſtupenduous aqueducts, to the ignorance of the ancients, of this circum · 
ſtance, chat all ſtreams, when conveyed in pipes, will riſe as high as 


their fountains. Many other ruins of antiquity are to be found at Niſmes, 


but the chief is the temple of Diana, whoſe veſtiges are ſtill remain - 
ing. The amphitheatre called Les Arenes, which is thought to be 
the fineſt and moſt entire of the kind of any in Europe; above all, the 
houſe erected by the Emperor Adrian, called the Maiſon Carrie. The 
architecture and ſculpture of this building is ſo exquiſitely beautiful, 
that it enchant; even the moſt ignorant, and is ſtill entire, being very 
little affected either by the ravages of time, or the havock of war. At 
Paris may be ſeen the remains of the palace of Thermz ; which was 
built by the Emperor Julian, ſurnamed the Apoſtate, about che year 
356, after the model of the baths of Diocleſian. The remains of this 
ancient edifice are many arches, and within them a large ſalloon. It is 
fabricated of a kind of maſtic, the compoſition of which is not now 
known, intermixed with ſmall ſquare pieces of ſree ſtone and bricks, 
At Arles, in Provence, is to be ſeen an obeliſk of oriental granite, 


which is fifty-two feet high, and ſeven feet diameter at the baſe; and 


all of bne ſtone. Roman temples are frequent in France. At Lyons 
are the remains of that built by the ſixty nations in Gaul, in honour 
of Auguſtus and the Romans. But the molt remarkable are thoſe in 
Burgundy. and Guienne. The paſſage cut thro” the middle of a rock 
near Briangon in Dauphiny, is thought to be a Roman work, if not ot 
ae antiquity, The round buckler of maſſy ſilver, taken out of the 

one in 4665, meaſuring twenty inches in diameter, weighing twen- 


ty-one pounds, and IS the ſtory of Scipio's continuance, is 
t 


thought to be co-eval with that great 2 Neur Poictiers is a 
None of an enormous ſize, fapported by four pillars ; but the occaſion 


of it; erection is not known. In ſhort, the different monuments of an- 


tiquity to be found in this country, particularly thoſe in the cabinets 


ol the curious, ate ſo numerous, that it would be vain to attempt an 


account of them. 


Language.] The language of France is a mixture of Latin and 
High Dutch, or German, (the laſt of which was introduced by the 
Franks, ) but the Latin ſtill prevails moſt. It has been very much im- 
proven and refined by the academy at Paris of late years, and is 


ſpoken in moſt of the courts in Europe. The Lord's prayer in _— | 
8 9 : is 
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is as follows : Noftre pere gui er au kiel, ton now ſoit fandtife 


— 


A 


vienne, ta volunte ſoit fait ſur le terre comme dang le ciel donne nous a 
Pavenir chaque jour notre pain: | pardonne nous nos offences comme nous 
pardannes a cieux qui nous ont offences ; ne nous mets pas dans la tenta- 
tion, mais delivre nous du mal ; puiſque le regne, la puiſſance, & la glorie 
i afpartienne pour jamais.. Amn. PF: nos 61 


- 
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*.. Religion.) The eſtabliſhed religion is Popery, ſince the Proteſtants 
were ſuppreſſed in 1684 ; yet they never have admitted the Inquiſi- 
tion: and the pope's ſupremacy was rejected until the reign of Lewis 
XV. but, according to the' conſtitution Unigenitus, the pope's ſu- 
premacy ſeems no to be eſtabliſhed, and every eccleſiaſtie is obliged 
to-ſpbſcribs that conſtitution ; though every parliament, as well as the 
clergy, have oppoſed this meaſure with great warmth. At preſent, their 
prieſts refuſe tu adminiſter the ſacrament to thoſe who do not ſubſcribe 
the conſtitution Unigenitus, which adyances the pope's power above 


that of the crown, andthe king often takes part with the prieſt _ 
dreſ- 


his own prerogative ; this ſeveral parliaments of the kingdom 
ſing his majeſty againſt, the parliament of Paris was on that account 
baniſhed; and it is expected this will occaſion a breach between the 
clergy and laiety ; however, a reformation in religion is not likely to 


be ſoom brought about, becauſe the French clergy in general are very 


tenacious of the papal decrees in matters of faith; and in ſome parts, 
they are ſuch extreme bigots, that the ſecular power has been moſt 
barbaroufly proſtituted to gratify the mere ſuſpieions of ſome heated 
zealots : and the Proteſtants, of which there are many in the Southern 
provinces, frequently experience the effects of the power of a clergy 
moſt warmly eſpouſing the execution of the ſevereſt penalties denoun- 
* \ , 1 4 


ced againſt heretics. 
Axchbiſopricks. Biſhopricks Suffrages. 
N 1. Lrox 3. Autun, Langres, Macon, Challons. 
2. Sus. Trois, Auxerre, Nevers. 
3. Paris. Chartres, Orleans, Meaux. 255 
| 73 Soiffous, Leon, Challons, Noyons Beauvois, 
4- Ruzius. Amiens, Senlis, Boulogne. ; | 
8 Bayeaut, Eureux, Averanches, Seez, Liſi- 
5. Roux. A ceux, Coutances. : ; 


( CMans, Angers, Rennes, Nante, Cornouaille, 
6. Tovas. Vannes, St Malo, St Brien, Triguier, St 


Paul de Leon, Dole. . 
7. Bouxces, Clermont, Limoges, St Fleur, La Puy, Tulle. 
8. Aly. . _ Caſtres, Mende, Rodez, Cahors, Vahors. 


Poitiers, Saintes, Angouleſme, Perigeux, 


9. Bouzpeaux. Agen, Condom, Sarlat, Rochelle, Lucin. 


10. Avcn, © Acquis, Aire, Bazas, Bayonne, Comminges, 
\ 


Conler And, Lectour , Meſcar, Oleron, Tarbes, 
| | 11. Tuovrovsx. 


ary 
. .v 
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= * * CCarcallione, Alet, Beziers, Adge, Lodeve, 
12. Narnonns. Fan Niſmez, Uſez, St Pons, Perpig- 


nan. 


2 5 14. Aix. Apꝛde, Reiz, Frejus, Gap, giſteron. 


iz. Vrewws. | Valence, Die, Grenoble, Viviers, Mourienne. 
16. Brsaxgox. Beclay, Braſil, Lauſanne in Switzerland. 


19. Emsxux.. Digne Glandeve, Vence, Senez, Grace, Nice. 


The Archbiſhop of Lyons is Count and Primate of France. 
The Archbiſhop of Sens is Primate of France and Germany. 
The Archbiſhop of Paris is Duke and Peer of France. 

The Arehbiſhop of Rheims is Duke and Peer. 

And the Archbiſhop of Rouen is Primate of Normandy. 


_. Univerſities and public Colleges.) Theſe literary inſtitutions have re- 
ceived. an irreparable loſs by the expulſion of the Jeſuits, who made 
the 1 ages, arts, and ſciences, their particular ſtudy, and taught 
them all over France. It is not within our plan to deſcribe the dif- 
ferent governments and conſtitutions of every univerſity or public col- 
lege in France, but they are in number | twenty-ſix, as follow; Aix, 
Angers, Arles, Avignon, Beſangon, Bourdeaux, Bourges, Caen, Dol, 
Douay, Fleche, Montauban, Montpelier, Nantz, Orange, Orleans, 
Paris, Perpignan, Poctiers, Point Mouſon, Richlicu, Rheims, Soiſ- 
ſons, Straſbourg, Toulouſe, and Valence. | 


Academies.) There are right academies in Paris namely, three 
literary ones; that called the 


ture, and three for riding the great horſe and other military exerciſes. 


Convent. ] According to computation there are about 750 great 
convents of monks, and 200 of nuns, in France, and about 10,000 
leſſer convents; there are in all upwards of 200,000 monks and nuns ; 
and that the, revenues of the clergy and religious houſes of all kigds 
exceed ſix millions ſterling per annum. ; hos 
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rench Academy, that of inſcriptions, 


and that of the ſciences ; one of painting and ſculpture, one of architec-_ 
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The half and quarter in proportion. They have alſo pieces of 
three 1-half and five Sols, and. a Liard, the fourth mere Sol. 
Accounts are kept in France by Livres, Sols, and Deniers; one 
'Livre is twenty Sols, and one Sol twelve Deniers but by late arrets 


their Livres are reduced to half their value. 


_ - Hiftory.] The hiſtory of no country is better authenticated than 
. that of France, and it is particularly-intereting to u Britiſh reader. 
This kingdom, yet.ich was hy the Romans called Tranſalpine Gaul, 
or Gaul beyond the Alps, to diſtinguiſh it from Ciſalpine Gaul, or 


that on the Italian fide of the Alps, was probably peopled from Italy, 


to which it lyes contiguous, Like other European nations, it ſoon 
became a deſirable object to the ambitions Romans z and after a brave 
reſiſtance, was annexed: to their empire by Julius Cæſar, about ſorty- 
eight years before Chriſt. Gayl continued in the poſſeſſion of the Ro- 
mans till the downfal of that empire” in the fifth century, when it be- 
came a prey to the Goths, the Burgundians, and the Franks, who 
ſubdued, but did nor extirpate the ancient natives. The Franks them- 
ſelves, who gave it the name of France, or Frankland, were a collec- 
tion of ſeveral people inhabiting Germany, and particularly the Sa- 
li, who lived on the banks of the river Sale, and who cultivated the 
principles of juriſprudence better than their neighbours. The Salii 
bas a rule, which the reſt of the Franks are ſaid to have adopted, and 
has been by the modern Franks applied to the ſucceſſion” of the throne, 
whereby al females were excluded from the inheritance of ſovereigu- 
ty, and is well known by the name of the Sale . 
The Franks and Burgundians, after eſtabliſhing their tell and 
reducing the original natives tp a ſtate of ſlavery, parceſled out the 
lands among their principal leaders; and facceeding kings found it 
neceſſary to confirm their privileges, allowing them to exerciſe ſove- 
reign authority in their reſpe&ive governments, until they at length 
aſſumed an independency, only ryan fares 9 the king as their head. 
is gave riſe to thoſe numerbus prineipa 
France, and now to their ſeveral parliaments ; for every province be- 
came, in its policy and government, an epitome of the whole king- 


dom; and no laws were made, or taxes raiſed, without the concur- 


rence of the grand council, conſiſting of the clergy and of the nobi- 


tity. © n 

"Phe Kel Chriſtian monarch of the Franks was Clovis, who began 
bis reign anno 468, from which period we find them generally enga- 
ged in domeſtic broils or in foreign wars. The firlt race of their kings, 
prior to Charlemagne, found a cruel enemy in the Saracens, who then 
over-ran Europe, and retaliated the barbarities of the Goths and Van- 
dals upon their polterity. In the year 800, Charlemagne, king of 
France, became maſter of Germany, Sein and — of Italy, and was 
crowned king of the Romans by the pope : be divided his empire by 
will among his ſons, which proved fatal to his family and poſterity. 
Soon after this, the Normans, a Heree warlike people from Norway, 
Denmark, and other parts of Scandinavia, ravaged; the kingdom of 
France; and about the year goo, obliged the French to yield up Nor- 


mandy and Bretagne to Rollo, their leader, who married the * N 
e 


daughter, and was perſuaded to embrace Chriſtianity, This laid 
e * 


ties that were formerly in 
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foundation of che Norman power in France ; which 


a king to England, in the perſon of William Duke of Normandy, who 
ſubdued: Hardld,/ the laſt Saxon king, in the year 1056. This event 


oved unfortunate and ruinous to France, as it engaged that nation 
in almoſt perpetual wars with En for whom they were not an 
equal match, notwithſtanding their numbers, and the aſſiſtance they 
received from Scotland. m 9h 
The rage of cruſading, which broke out at this time, was of infinite 
ſervice to the French crown in two reſpeRts ; in the firſt place, it carri- 
ed off hundreds of thouſands of its turbulent ſubje qs, und their lead» 
ers, who were almoſt independent of the king: in the next, the ki; 
ſucceeded to the eſtates of numbers of the nobility, who died — 
without heirs. Ar Lith. kg , 

But paſſing over the dark ages of the eruſades, their expeditions to 
the Holy Land, and' wars with England, we ſhall proceed to that pe- 
riod when the French began to extend their influence over Europe; 
and this brings us to the reign of Francis I. contemporary, with Hen. 


y VIII. of England. This prince, though he was, brave to exceſs in 


his own perſon, and had defeated the Swiſs, who till then were deem · 
ed invincible, was an unfortunate warrior. He was a candidate for 
the empire of Germany, but loſt the imperial crown, Charles V. of 
the houſe of Auſtria, and king of Spain, being choſen,” Francis made 
ſome dazzling expeditions againſt Spain; but ſuffered his mother, of 
whom he was very fond, to abuſe his power ; by which he diſobliged 
the conſtable of Bourbon, the greateſt of his ſubje&s, who joined in a 
confederacy againſt him with the emperor and Henry VIII. of Eng- 


land. In a capital expedition he undertook into Italy, he was taken 


priſoner at the battle of Pavia, and obliged to agree to diſhonourable 
terms, Which he never meant to perform, to regain his liberty. Hits 

non- performance of thoſe conditions was afterwards the ſouree of ma- 

ny wars between him and the emperor'; he died in 1547. 

France, at the time of his death, notwithſtanding the variety of dif- 

agreeable events during his reign, was in a flouriſhing condition. He 

was ſucceeded by his ſon Henry II. who, upon the whole, was an 
excellent and fortunate prince. He continued the war with the em- 

peror of Germany to great advantage for his own dominions ;; and 

was ſo well ſeryed by the duke of Guiſe, that though he loſt the bat- 

tle of St Quintin, againſt-the Spaniards and the Engliſh, he retook 

Calais from the latter, who have never ſince had any footing in France. 

He married his ſon the Dauphin, to Mary queen of Scots, in hopes of 
uniting that kingdom to his crown; but ia this ſcheme he, or rather 
his country, was unfortunate, as may be ſeen in the hiſtory of Scot- 

land. He was killed in the year 1559, at an unhappy tilting - match, 


by the count of Montgomery. $ 


He was ſucceeded by his ſon, Francis II. a weak, ſickly, inactive 
prince, whoſe power was entirely engroſſed by a prince of the houſe 
of Gaiſe, uncle to his wife, the beautiful queen of Scotland. This en- 
groſſment of power encouraged the Bourbon, the Montmorenci, and 
other great families, to form a ſtrong oppoſition againſt the govern» 
ment. Anthony, king of Navarre, was at the head of the Bourbon 
family; but the queen- mother, the famous Catharine of Medicis, be- 
ing obliged to take part with the Guiſes, the confederacy, 3 — 
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adopted the cauſe of Hugonotiſm, was broken in pieces, when the 
ſudden death of Francis Rappened, in the year 1560. = 
This event took place while the prince of Condé, brother to the 
king of Navarre, was under ſentence of death, for a conſpiracy a- 
gainſt the court, but the queen mother ſaved him, to balance the in- 
tereſt of the Guiſes; ſo that the ſole direction of affairs fell into her 
hands, during the minority of her ſecond ſon, Charles IX. Her re. 
ency was a continued ſeries of diſfimulation, treachery, and murder. 
Ne duke ei Guiſe, who was the ſeourge of the Proteſtants, was treach- 
eronſty murdered by one Poltrot, at the ſiege of Orleans; and the 
murderer was thought to have been inſti dy the famous Coligni, 
admiral of France, who was then at the head of the Proteſtant party. 
Three civil wars ſucceeded each other. At laſt the court pretended 
to grant the Hugonots a very advantageous peace, and a match was 
condluded between Henry the young king of Navarre a Proteſtant, 
and the French king's ſiſter.” The heads of the Proteſtants were in- 
vited to celebrate the nuptials at Paris, with the infernal view of but- 
chering them all, if poſſible, in one night. This project proved but 
too ſucceſsful, though it was not completely executed, on St Bartho- 
lomew's day, 4572. The king himſelf aſſiſted in the diabolical maſ- 
_ acre, in which, it is ſaid, the admiral and about 30,000 Proteſtants 
were in one night moſt cruelly murdered at Paris, and in other parts 
of France: this brought on a fourth civil war. Though a freſh peace 
was concluded in 157 3, with the Proteſtants, yet a fiſth civil war 
broke out the next year, when the bloody Charles IX. died without 
HwLy; 154 ALI 777 75 A5. | * 
His third brother, the duke of Anjou, had, ſome time before, been 
choſen king of Poland; and hearing of his brother's death, he, with 
ſorne difficulty, eſcaped to France, where he took quiet poſſeſſion of 
that crown'by the name of Henry II. ** 
Religion at that time ſupplied to the reformed nobility of France 
the feudal powers they had loſt. ' The heads of the Proteſtants could 
raiſe armies of Hugonots. The governors of provinces behaved in 
them as if they had been independent of the crown; and the parties 
were fo equally balanced, that the name of the king alone turned 
the ſcale. A holy league was formed for the defence of the Catho- 
he religion, at the head of which was the duke of Guiſe. The 
| Proteſtants, under the prince of Condé, and the duke of Alengon 
the king's brother, called che German prihces to their affiftance ; 
which occaſioned à ſixth civil war in 1577, in which the king of Spain 
took the part of theleagut, in revenge of the duke of Alengon de- 
claring himſelf lord of the Netherlands. This civil war was finiſhed 
within the year, by another ſham peace. The king, ever ſince his 
acceſſion to the throne, had plunged himſelf into à courſe of infa- 
mous debauchery and religious extravagance. He was entirely go- 
verned by his proffigate favourites, though he poſſeſſed natural good 
ſenſe. He began to ſuſpect that the eee of the proteſtants, 
and thefetting aſide from the facceſſion the king of Navarre, on ac- 
count of his religion, which was aimed at by the holy league, was 
with a. view to place the duke of Guiſe, the idol of the Roman ca- 
tholics, on the throne, to which that duke had ſome diſtant preten- 
ces. A ſeventh civil war broke out in the year 1579, and another 
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in 15985, both of them to the of the Proteſtants, thro? 
the abilities of the duke of Guiſe. "The king thought him now ſo 
dangerous, that after inviting him and his brother the cardinal in a 
friendly manner to court, they were, by his majeſty's orders, and un- 
der his eye, both baſely aſſaſſinated. The leaguers, upon this, de- 
clared that Henry had forfeited the crown, and was an enemy to re- 
ligion. This obliged him to throw himſelf into the arms of the Pro- 


teſtants ; but while he was beſieging Paris, where the leaguers had 


their greateſt force, he was, in his turn, aſſaſſinated by one Clement, 
e rer in 1589. In Henry III. ended the line 
alois. A g 

The readers of hiſtory are well acquainted with the difficulties 
which Henry IV. king of Navarre “, head of the houſe of Beurbon, 
and next heir by the Falle law, had to encounter, on account of his 
religion, before he mounted the throne. The leaguers were headed 
by the duke of Main, brother to the late duke of Guiſe; who drew 
from his cell the decrepit cardinal of Bourbon, uncle to the king of 
Navarre, and a Roman catholicy whom they proclaimed king of 
France. This party being ſtrongly fapported by the power of Spain 
and Rome, all the glorious actions, performed by the courage and 
magnanimity of the iluſtriqus Henry, ſeemed only to make him more 
conſpicuouſly unfortunate, ſo much ſo, that both he and his little 
court were ſometimes without common neceſſaries. He was, how- 
ever, perſonally beloved; and no objection lay againſt him but that 
of his religion. The-leaguers, on the other hand, ſplit among them- 
ſelves ; and the French nation, at the ſame time, being in general 
jealous of the Spaniards, who had availed themſelves. of the public 
diſtractions; Henry, after experiencing a variety of good and bad 
fortune, came ſecretly to a reſolution of declaring himſelf a Roman 
catholic. This was a meaſure of neceſſity, as the king of Spain had 
offered his daughter Ifabella Clara Eugenia to be queen of France, 
and would have married her to the young duke of Guiſe. 

In 1593, H went publicly to tops 1 as a mark of his conyer- 
ſion. This e wrought wonders in his favour; and ha- 
ving, with great difficulty, obtained abſolution from the Pope, all 
France ſubmitted to his authority, and he had only the crown of 
Spain to contend with, which he did for ſeveral years with various 
fortunes. In 1598, he publiſhed the famous edi of Nantz, which 
ſecured to the Proteſtants the free exerciſe of their religion; and the 
next year the treaty of Vervins was concluded with Spain. Henry 
next chaſtiſed the duke of Savoy, who had taken advantage of the 


late troubles in his kingdom; and applied himſelf, with wonderful 
attention and. ſucceſs, (affiſted in all his undertakings by the renown- 


ed Sully his miniſter,) to cultivate the happineſs of his people, by en- 


couraging manufactures, particularly that of ſilk, the benefit of which 


France enjoys at this day. Having re- eſtabliſhed the tranquillity, and, 
in a great meaſure, ſecured the happineſs of his people, he formed 


connections 


A ſmall kingdom lying upon the Pyrenean mountains, of which Henry's 
predeceſſors had been unjuſtly diſpoſſeſſed of the greateſt part, by Ferdinaad, 
king of Spain, about the year 154% ' © « 
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connections with the neighbouring powers for reducing the ambition 
of the houſe of Auſtria z for which purpoſe, it is ſaid, he formed 
at ſchemes, and collected à formidable army; others ſay (for his 
tention does not clearly appear) that he deſigned to have formed 
Chriſtendom into a great republic, of which France was to be the 
head, on purpoſe to drive the Turks out of Europe while others at, 
tribute his preparations to more ignoble motives, that of a criminal 
paſſion for a favourite princeſs, whoſe huſhand had carried her, for 
protection, into the Auſtrian dominions. Whatever may be in thoſe 
conjectures, it is certain, that while he was making preparations for 
the coronation of his queen, Mary of Medicis, and was ready to en. 


ter upon this grand expedition, he was aſſaſſinated in his coach in the 


ftreets of Paris, by one Rayilliac, (like Clement,) another young en- 
thuſiaſt, in 161 O. + Ui ; | 

Lewis XIII. ſon to Henry IV. deſervedly ſurnamed the Great, was 
but nine years of age at the time of his father's death. As he grew 
up, he diſcarded his mother and her favourites, and choſe for his 
miniſter the famous cardinal Richelieu, who, by his reſolute and bloody 
meaſures, put an end to the remaining liberties of France, and to 


the eſtabliſhment of the Proteſtants there, by taking from them Ro- 


chelle ; though Charles I. of England, who had married the French 
kings ſiſter, endeavoured both by his fleet and armies to prevent it. 
This put an end to the civil wars on account of religion in France. 


 Hiſtorians-fay; that in theſe wars above a million of men loſt their 
lives z that-150,00c,000 livres were ſpent in carrying them on; and 


that nine cities, 400 villages, 2000 churches, 2000 monaſteries, and 
2 houſes, were burnt, or otherwiſe deſtroyed during their con- 
uance. | 
Richelieu, by a maſterly train of politics, though he himſelf was 
an enthuſiaſt for popery, ſupported Guſtavus. Adolphus and the pro- 
teſtants of Germany, againſt the houſe of Aultriaz and who, after 
quelling all the rebellions and conſpiracies which had been formed 
againſt him in France, died ſome months before Lewis XIII. in 1643. 
Lewis left his ſon, afterwards the famous Lewis XIV. to inherit his 
om. . | A. 

During that prince's nonage, the kingdom was torn in pieces un- 
der the adtniniiation of his mother, Aune of Auſtria, by the fac - 
tions of the great, and the diviſions between the court and parlia- 
ment, for the molt trifling cauſes, and upon the moſt deſpicable prin- 
ciples. The prince of Conde was ſometimes a patriot, ſometimes a 
courtier, and ſometimes a rebel. He was oppoſed by the celebrated 
Turenhe, who from being a Proteſtant had turned Papiſt. The na- 
tion of France was involved at once in civil and domeſtic wars; but 
the queen mother having made choice of Mazarine for her firſt mi- 
niſter, he found means to turn the arms, even of Cromwell, againſt 


the Spaniards, and to divide the domeſtic enemies of the court io ef- 


fectunlly, chat when Lewis aſſumed the reins of government in his 


dern hands, he found himſelf the moſt abſolute monarch that had 


ever ſat upon the throne of France. He had the good fortune, on 
the death of Mazarine, to commit the adminiſtration of the internal 
police of his kingdom to Colbert, whom we have already mentioned, 


bo, by his wiſe and prudent management, raiſed the glory, com- 
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meree, and manuſactures of this eountry, to a pitch far exceedirig that 
of any former reign, 0 9 8 
Our narrow limits will by no means admit of entering into a cir- 
cumſtanrial detail of this reign. Bigotry and ambition were the rulin 
paſſions of Lewis: through the former, he was blind to every patri- 
otic duty of a wng, and promoted the intereſts of his ſubjects only 
that they might the better anſwer the purpoſes of his greatneſs : by 
the latter, he involved himſelf in war with all his neighbours, and 
wantonly rendered Germany a diſmal ſcene of devaſtation. We have 
already mentioned his impolitic revocation of the edit of Nantz, 
which obliged the French Proteſtants to take ſhelter in England, 
Holland, and different parts of Germany, where they eſtabliſhed the 
ſilk manufactories, to the great prejudice of their own country. He 
was fo blinde by flattery, that he arrogated to himſelf the divine 
honours paid to the Pagan emperors of Rome. He made and brok 
treaties for his eotiveniency, and at laſt raiſed againſt himſelf - a con- 
federacy of almoſt all the other princes of Europe, at the head of 
which was King William III. © ly nas He was, however, ſo 
well ſupported, that he made head for {ome years againſt this alliance; 
but having at laſt provoked the Engliſh by his repeated infidelities, 
their arms, under the duke of Marlborough, and thoſe of the Auſ-' 
trians, under prince Eugene, rendered the latter part of his life as 
miſerable as the beginning of it was ſplendid. His reign, from the 
year 1702 to 17Tt, was one continued ſeries of defeats and calami- 
ties ; and he had the mortification of ſeeing thoſe places taken from 


him, which, in the former part of liis reign, were acquired at the 


expence of many thouſand lives. His ambition being thus effectually 
humbled, he at laſt, old as he was, formed the deſperate reſolution of 
collecting his people, and dying at their head; but he was prevented 
from attempting this project, by the Britiſh imprudently withdrawi 
from their allies, and concluding the peace of Utrecht, in 1713. He 
ſarvived his deliverance but two years, for he died on the firſt of Sep- 
tember, 1715. ; 

This ambſciohs and enterprizing prince was ſucceeded by his great, 
grandſon Lewis XV. the hiſtory of whoſe reign till the year 1744, 
contains nothing memorable. He, ar this time, made an alliance 
with the king of Spain againſt Great Britain, with Whom that power 
was then at war. Lewis was, beſides, involved in a war with the 
houſe of Auſtria, from a deſire he had of re-inſtating his father - in- 
law, Staniſlaus, on the throne of Poland, but in this he failed. Great 

ritain too, in conſequence of her connections on the continent, found 
it neceſſary to ſend an army to the Netherlands, to act in conjunction 


with thoſe of the Auſtrians and Dutch: the Duke of Cumberland 


was appointed 1 of the allied army, while Mariſchal Saxe com- 
manded that of the French. In this war the allies were very unfor- 
tunate: they were firſt routed in a great battle at à village called 
Fontenoy, near Tournay in Flanders, in which they loſt 12,000 men, 
though it is faid the French ſuſlained fully as great a loſs. In this 
engagement the latter ſhewed great inhumanity and cruelty, by uſin 
broken glaſs, rugged pieces of iron, &c, inſtead of bullets; of ches 
the Duke of Cumberland ſent to Mariſchal Saxe, after the battle, a 
large quantity which had been 2 from the wounds of his ſol 3 
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- After this battle, the allied army were not only defeated in every 
engagement, but almoſt in every ſkirmiſh. All the barrier-towns 
-- which had been given to the united provinces by the treaty of Utrecht 
were now taken one by one, The Dutch, who were only auxiliaries, 
3 beheld with aſtoniſbrnent the irreſiſtible progreſs of the French gene- 
al, and were now apprehenſive of being made principals in a war 
which they were every day more and more unable to ſupport. At 
laſt they were thrown into the utmoſt conſternation by the taking of 
Bergen · op-· zoom in 1747. This defeat, however, fortunately brought 
about the treaty of Aix-la-chapelle in 1748, when the contending; 
parties were put preciſely on the fame footing as at the commence- 
ment of hoſtilities, not a ſingle advantage being gained by either, af- 
ter an immenſe expence of blood and treaiure. vs 
The peace which now took place was of thort duration. The am- 
ition of France prompted her to make incroachments on the Britiſh 
ettlements in North-America, where indeed the war may be ſaid: 
never to have been fully ended: This produced a new declaration of 
hoſtilities in 1755. At the ſame time, a molt violent flame was kind- 
led on the continent: Auſtria, Ruſſia, and Sewden, were leagued a- 
gainſt the king of Pruſſia, who was ſupported by Britain, the inveterate 
, _ enemy of France. The latter attacked and conquered the Electorate 
ef Hanover, and obliged the Duke of Cumberland, who commanded 
the Britiſh and Hanoverian army, to capitulate and make a treaty with 
the French preg Mariſchal D'Etrees, Immediately after this capi- 
tulation (called the convention of Cloſter · ſeven,) the Duke was ſuper- 
feded, and the command given to Prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick. 
The new general quickly thewed great ſkill in military affairs, and 
not only drove the French ont of Hanover, but purſued and reduced 
them to diſtreſs. It was not however by one ſingle advantage, or 
by one ſingle defeat, that the formidable power of France was to be 
broken. New re-inforcements, and new generals appeared; and 
though prince Ferdinand gained many victories and was evidently 
ſuperior in ſkill to all his adverſaries, yet not having the ſame ad- 
vantage in point of numbers, he found it impracticable to drive them 
out of Germany, ſo that they maintained their ground in that coun- 
ty till the end of the war. It is difficult, however, to determine 
whether this might not have been accompliſhed thro? the conſum- 
mate {kill of that general, had the Britiſh general who commanded 
under him at the battle of Minden behaved properly, and attacked the 
enemy at that time with a true Britiſh courage. In other parts of 
the world, as the war was carried on moſtly by ſea, the French were 
perpetually unfortunate ; their fleets were always defeated, their iſlands 
taken, and their commerce ruined. AM their valuable ſettlements on 
the coaſt of Coromandel in the Eaſt Indies were loſt ; and the ſame 
thing happened in America, where Canada was conquered by the fa- 
mous general Wolfe, who unluckily loſt his life at the taking of Que- 
bec, while at the ſame time the coaſt of France was infeſted by the 
Engliſh fleets. , This bad ſucceſs firſt induced the French court to ap- 
ply for aſſiſtance from Spain; and afterwards, as this aſſiſtance pro- 
ved uſeleſs, to ſue for peace, which was obtained in 1763, when 
moſt of the Britiſh conqueſts were given up for the province of Ca- 
nada in North-America. The ſucceeding tranſaQtions, to the begin- 
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5 wing of the preſent war, are of little moment; the only remarkable 


done being their conqueſt of Corſica, which was yielded to them by 
the republic of Genoa, and which was not accompliſhed without much 
-expence and bloodſhed. The moſt remarkable particulars reſpecti 


Britain ſhall be taken: notice of hen we come to treat of England. 


.. Chief Towns. ] Liſle, in French Flanders, is thought to be the molt 
regular and ſtrongeſt fortification in Europe, and was the mafter-piece 
the famous Vauban. It is generally garriſoned with above 10,000 
regulars; and, for its N and elegance, it is called little Pa 
Tis... Its manufactures of filk, cambric, and camlets, are very conſi - 
derable; and its inhabitants amount to about 100,000. Dunkirk, which 
the French have been obliged to demoliſh, is ſtill a thorn in the fide 
of the Engliſh, by being 2 for their ſmugglers. The reſt of 
French Flanders, and, its Netherlands, abound with fortified towns, 
which carry on very gainful manufactures. 1 | - 
Moving Southward we come to the Ifle of France, the capital of - 
which, and the whole kingdom, is Paris. This city has been ſo often 
deſcribed, that it may appear ſuperfluous to mention it more particu- 
larly, were it not that the vanity of the French has given it a prefer- 
ence, in every reſpect, to all the capitals in the — (not excepting 
even the number of its inhabitants, ) which it by no means deſerves. 
Many of the Engliſh have been impoſed upon in this reſpect; and one 
reaſon is, the computing from the births and burials within the bills 
of mortality, which exclude the moſt populous pariſhes about London. 
Another miſtake lyes in computing from births and marriages. For it 
is well known, the number of diſſenters of all kinds in and about Lon- 
don, who do not regiſter the births of their children, are amazing 3 
and many of the poorer ſort cannot afford the expence of ſuch regiſtra- 
tion. Another peculiarity exiſting in London is, that moſt of the Lon- 
doners, who can afford the expence, whenthey findthemſelves conſump- 
tive, or otherwiſe indiſpoſed, retire to the country, where they are bu- 
ried, and thereby excluded from the bills of mortality. The population 
of Paris therefore, where the regi are more exact and acceflible to 
the poor, and where the religion and police are more uniform and 
ſtrict, is far more eaſily aſcertained than that of London; and by the 
beſt accounts, it does not exceed 7 or 800, po, which is far ſhort of 
the inhabitants of London and the contiguous pariſhes. 
This city is divided into three parts; —— city, the univerſity, and 
that which was formerly called the town. The city is old Paris; the 
univerſity and the town are the new. Paris-contains more works of 
public munificence than utility. Its palaces are more thewy, and 
ſome of its ſtreets, ſquares, hotels, hoſpitals, and chnrches, more 
ſuperbly decorated with a profuſion of paintings, tapeſtry, images, 
and ſtatues; but notwithſtanding its boaſted — 4 it is greatly in- 
ferior to London in many of the conveniencies of life, and the ſolid 
Without entering into more minute diſqui- 
be owned, is the paradiſe of. ſplendor and diſ- 
ſipation. The tapeſtry of the Gobelines is unequalled for * 


one Goblei - a noted dyer at Rheims, was the firſt who ſettled in this 
his name ever 
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and richneſs, The Louvre is « building that does honour to archi. 
tecture irſelf z and the inſtitution of the French academy far exceeds 
an thing of the kind in England or elſewhere, The Tuilleries, the 
palace of Orleans, or, as it is called, Luxemburgh, where a valu : 
able collection of paintings are ſhewn, the royal palace, the king's 
library, the guild-hall, and che hoſpital for invalids, are ſuperb to 
the higheſt degree, The city of Paris is ſaid ro be 'fiſteen miles in 
circumference. The hotels of the French nobleſſe at Paris, take 


a great deal of room, with their court-yards and gardens; and fo 


do their convents and churches, The ſtreets are very narrow, and 
the houſes very high, many of them ſeven ſtories.” The houſes are 
"built of ſtone, and are generally mean, even to wretchedneſs, owing 
partly to their 3 'a different family on every floor. The 
river Seine, which runs through the centre of the city, is not half ſo 
large as the Thames at London it is too far diſtant from the ſea 
for the purpoſes of navigation, and is not furniſhed as the Thames, 
with veilels or hoats of any fort : over it are many ſtone and wooden 
bridges, which have nothing to recommend them. The ſtreets of 
Paris are eng crowded, particularly with coaches, which gives 
that capital the appearance of wealth and grandeur :' though, in re- 
ality, chere s more ſhow than-ſubſtance, The glittering carriages 
that dazzle the eyes of ſtrangers, are moſtly common hacks, hired 
by the day or week to the numerous foreigners who viſit that city; 
and, in truth, the greateſt part of the trade of Paris ariſes from the 
conſtant ſucceſſion of ſtrangers that arrive daily. from every nation 
and quarter of the globe. This aſcendency over other nations is 
undoubtedly owing to the reputation of their language, their public 
+» buildings, the Gobelines, or manufacture of e be their libraries, 
"and collections of paintings, that are open to the public; the chea 
neſs of proviſions, excellency of the French wines, and, above all, 
the purity of the air and elimate in France. With all theſe advan- 
tages, however, Paris, in general, will not bear a compariſon ay 
London in the more eſſential eireumſtances of a thriving foreign an 
domeſtic trade, the cleanneſs of their ſtreets, elegance of their Kouſes, 
eſpecially within ; the plenty of water, and that of a better quality 
than the Seine, which is ſaid to be productive of the ſtone in the 
bladder ; their ſmall wines alſo diſagree with ſtrangers. Moſt of the 
floors are of brick, and have no other kind of cleaning than that of 
being ſprinkled with water, and ſwept once a-day, Theſe brick- 
floors, the 'ſtone-ſtairs, the want of wainſcatting in the rooms, and 
the thick party-walls of lone, are, however, good preſervatives a- 
mich fire, which ſeldom does any material damage in this eity. In- 
ead of Wainſcotting, the walls are covered with tapeſtry or damaſk. 


The beds in general are very good, and well ornamented, with teſter 


215 curtains; but bugs are here a moſt intolerable nitiſance, which 
quently oblige ſtrangers to ſleep on the floor during the exceſſive 
heat in Summer. Their ſhops, are but poorly ſtored with goods; 
neither has their government made thoſe ſalutary proviſions that are 
in its power, and neceſfary for rendering the condition of. che infe- 
| | | | rior 
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rior. ranks comfortable.z but ſeemingly direQs its whole attention to 
the convenieney and ſplendor of the great. The ſhopkeepers and 
tradeſmen, are an indolent, loitering people, and ſeldom make their 
appearance before dinner in any other than a morning dreſs, of velvet 
capy and filk night-gown, with Moroceo ſlippers ; but when they in- 
tend u viſit, or going abroad, all the punctilios of a courtier are at- 
tended to, and hardly the reſemblance of a man remains. There is 

a remarkable contraſt; between this claſs of people and thoſe of the 

ſame rank in London. In Paris too, the wives pack up parcels, en- 

ter the orders, and do moſt of the drudgery buſineſs of the ſhop, 

while the huſbands loiter about, aad talk ot the great, of the faſhions 

and diverſions, the invincible force of their armies, and the ſplendor 

of the grand monarque. The Pariſigns, however, as well as the na- 

tives of France in general, are remarkably temperate/in their living, 

and to be intoxicated with liquor is reekoned infamous, Bread, and 

all manner of butcher's meat and poultry, are exceedingly. good in 

Paris 3 the beef is excellent ; the wine they generally drink is a very 

thin kind of Burgundy, The common people, in the Summer ſea» 

ſon, live chiefly on bread, butter, grapes, and ſmall wine. The Fa- 
riſians make very little uſe of tea, but of coffee in abundance. The 

_ of Paris is ſo well attended to, that quarrels, accidents, or 

elonies, ſeldom happen; and ſtrangers from all quarters of the globe, 

let their appearance be ever ſo uncommon, meet with the moſt polite 

treatment. The ſtreets are patrolled at night by horſe and foot, ſo 

my ſtationed, that no offender can eſcape their vigilance. They 

ikewiſe viſit the publicans preciſely at the hour of twelve at night,.to 

ſee that the company are gone; for in Paris no liquor is allowed to 

be ſold after that time, The public roads in France are under the 

ſame excellent regulation, which, with the torture of the rack, pre- 

vents robberies in that kingdom; but, for the ſame reaſons, when 

robberies are committed they are always attended with the death -of 
the unfortunate traveller; and indeed this is the general praclice in 

"ey country in Europe, Great Britain excepted, 

The invirons of Paris are very pleaſant, and contain a number of 
fine ſeats, ſmall towns, and villages ; ſome of them, being ſcattered * 
on the edges of lofry mountains riſing from the Seine, are remark» 
= delightful, b 

he palace of Verſailles, which ſtands about twelve miles from 

Paris, though magnificent and expenſive beyond conception, and a- 
dorned with all that art can furnith, is properly a collection of build- 
ings each of exquiſite architecture, but not forming a whole, agree- 
able to the grand and fublime of that art. The gardens, however, 
and water-works (Which are ſupplied by means of prodigious engines 
acroſs the Seine at Marli, about three miles diſtant) are aſtoniſhing 
proofs of the fertile genius of man, and highly worthy of a ſtran- 
ger's attention. Trianon, Marli, St Germain en Laye, Meulun, and 
other royal palaces, are laid out with taſte and judgment; each has 
its peculiar beauties for the entertainment and amuſement of a luxu- 
rious court; but Tome of them are in a ſhameful condition, both as to 
repairs and cleanlineſs, | 

Breſt is a ſmall, but very ſtrong town, on Cameret Bay in the At- 
lantic Ocean, with a moſt ſpacious and ſine fortified road and har- 


bour, 


„%% ee. „ 
Hour, the beſt and ſafeſt in all the kingdom; yet its entrance is dit. 
Keuk; by reaſon of many rocks lying under water. At Breſt is a 
court of admiralty, an academy for ſea -affairs, docks and magazines 
For all kinds of naval ſtores, rope - yards, ſtore-houſes, &c. inſomuch, 
that it may now be termed the capital receptacle on the ocean forithe 
navy royal of France, and is admirably well adapted for that end. 
Lewis XIV. rendered Toulon, from a pitiful village, a ſea - port of 
great importance. C for the 
reception and protection of the navy * Its old and its new har. 
bour lie contiguous; and, by means of a canal, ſhips paſs from the 
one to the other, both of them having an outlet into the ſpacious 
outer harbour. Its arſenal, eſtabliſhed alſo by that king, has a par- 
ticular ſtorehouſe for each ſhip of war, its guns, cordage, &c. being 
_ ſeparately laid up. Here are ſpacious workſhops for hlackſmiths, 
Joiners, carpenters, lockſmiths, carvers, Cc. Its rope-walk of tone 
is 320 toiſes in length, with three arched walks. Its 
- zine ſupplies whatever may be wanting in the particular ſtorehouſes, 
and contains an immenſe quantity of all kinds of ſtores, diſpoſed in 
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en country Wye on the gouthern fide of Europe. 1 


Boundaries.) Ts bounded on the North by the * 
land, dividing Italy from Germany. On the South e Mediter- 
ranean ſea. the Eaſt by the Gulph of Venice, ad part of Ger- 


many. P n 


divides Italy from France. 


Extent.] It extends from the latitude of thirty-ei 1 1 
frota 


forty>ſeyen degrees N. reckoned by ſome * — 
the longitude of ſeven” degrees to nineteen” degrees ad. j 3 uſually 


eſtimated at about 600 miles. But'thepoſition of Italy lying an 
& Eby Brand N. W. by . dec 
0 


and the mean breadth about 180 miles. 


the iſland of Sicily, of about 1503 miles in len agth, ard fixty ie in 
breadth, on a me ju. Italy is n ered under 5 

diviſions; namely the upper, or Northern part, com 
bardy, the Middle, and the Lower, or Southern part. 


In che following table the poſitions are taken from che 4 f | 


The King of SARDINIA poſſeſſes i P:avnon?? MoxTsz» 


RAT, the Is.and of SARDINIA, and part of the A 
1 The Subdiviſions in theſe territories are, 


"Zine Subdiviſion. Titles. C.hkdief towns, 
- { Savoy | Proper | Chamberry, Monemetian/ | 
2 Geneva County Annacy 
8 Chablais ' | County 1 . Fonor, £ or Thonon, _ ens 
X | Tarantaiſe | © J. © "Mouftriers” 


Maurienne | _ Valley "Al Se 1 St John — 


Folligny © Bonneville. 


d Switzer⸗ 


Dir. Name. I Tide. | Poſition. Ch. towns,| Lat. | Long. 
fSayoy” Dukedom |, NN W Chamb 45-40N| 5.48 E 
Piedmont rincipality NW {Turin 44-59 7.16 

+ Montſerat |[Dutchy, | NW iCaſal 45.00 | 8.35 { 

- | Milanefe utchy NN W Milan [45-25 9. © 

2 5 Parmeſan |Dutchy NNW {Parma {44-45 1. 

2 Modeneſe |Dutchy - N by W [Modena [44.45 1. 
| Mantua Dutchy N by W Er 20 41.5 
Venice Republie N Venice .40 fig. © 
| Genoa Republic NW Genoa 44.309. 3 

y { Tuſcany Dukedom NW Florence 43.30 1 2.8 | 

341 opedom | Middle Rome 41.45 iz. 5 

5 Republic NNW Lucea 43-45 111.20 
5 Marino Republic * „ OS o |44- 0 [13.20 

3 Naples and : Wb ap 41. 0 iF. 0 . 

33 2 Kingdom 1 85 Palermo 38. 3 1 3. © 

8 ingdom 8 7 nah 39-0 9.12 

E 2 | 18 {Battia 42.20 | 9-40 | 

= | 1 8 Valette [35-15 15. © 


1 52 1 1 A L. v. ; 
Suþdiviſion. KD. OI | Chief towns. 
8 31 Montferat. | ks: Caſal, Alby, 2 2 
— -F X 8 8 * 
9 Tortoneſe. Tortona. | 
' 4 Alexendrin. . Alexandrina. 
'S. | Laumelin. | Laumello. 
\ : —— — —̃ 7 — 
8 Oneglia. * Territory. |. Oneglia. 
"Thi edmont. Proper. | Ta Fe, Ga 
1] Verceil. I ELordihip; | Verceil. 
. | Maſſeran. 3 8 Maſſeran. 28 
3 Ixrea. Marqu. Ivrea. _ 
„ £7. Y County | Aſi. * 
Soso. Marqu. Suſao. 
2 | Saluzzo. Marqu. Saluzzo, Von 
___ Þ«{ | Vaudois. Vallies. Pragelas, or Cluſon. 
Nice. Territory. Nice. 7 
I Tende. County. Tende. 
ONT S | County. AV 


— 


* The houſe of AUSTRIA poſſeſſes the Mivwn6t, the Wrong 


and Tuscany. | 
The Fs and chief towns in theſe territories are 


* 


Milan. | Milan. | 
| 8 Paveſan. | hel Pavia. # 
Navareſe. 4 . Navara. N 
8 Comaſco. 5 Proper. Como. 
a | : Lodeſan. | "Lodi. 
© {LCremoneſe. Cremona. 2 
5 ' | Florentina. Florence. 
8 Sienneſe. Sienna. 
8 | Piſan- ? Piſa, Leghorn, P Piombins. 
5 5 | 8 8 8 
N = E K = Proper. TS Mantua. 


In Tuſcany i is contained the republic of Lcd. and the principa- 
lity of Maſſa Carara, ſubject to its own prince; alſo the coaſt del Pre- 
ſidii, of which the capital is Orbitells, munen to the king of Naples. 


PCW. 


6 — 


* 


The Duke of PARMA 1 the houſe of Bouxzon) is ſovereign of 


the Duchies of | 
Parnia.: > P Arma. |; aſt . 
_ Placentia, | | Chief e Placentia. 


Gualtala, Caltgione, = 


no. 


Final, Territory, | Final. 


Caxy and the Movpegxess on hs Welt. - 


— 


„ LY 18 


«The GENOESE territories run along the ſea-coaſt, near 140 miles 
in length ;, but do not exceed twenty miles in breadth ; including the 
two little territories of Moxaco/and Ox GA; the farmer 8 to 
its on Prince, and the latter to the King of Sardinia. 2 


| 2 The ſubdiviſions of GENOA, with the chief towns, are, I 


© Subdiviſions. Chief towns. = Subdiviſions. 54» /Chz towns, 


Genoa, Proper, 

Savona, Territory, 8 
Vado, Territory, Vado. 
Noll, Territory, | Noli. 


{St Remo, "Territ, | St Remo. 
Ventimiglia, Territ. A 
Monaco, | Princip. | Monaco 
|Rapallo, Territ. | Rapallo. | 
Lavigna, Lavi 1 
Albenga, Territory, | Albenga. Spezia, . Spezia. E. 
r es. ; Ag | 1 * * 


ah 


— _ 4 Pad — 


The Duchy of MODENA Kay . on the North; the. Re- | 
public of Lvcca on the South; the ParRIAAcharE on the Eaſt ; and 
Gs e on the Weſt. Ir is fubjo to- its on Duke, and h 


| + Docks: * u Chief towns. 
Gs Modena. Modena. 
Mirandola. Mirandolaa. 
Rhegio. A Rhegio, Nene . 


M 4 t# © Fs 
12 1 o mY * 4 p4 —— 28 * *g 
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The Republic of VENICE has the Alrs on 195 North, 8 
it from Germany the ManTuan and ParxiAxcharz on the South, 


the Gurren of Vane on the Eaſt, and the MiLANESE on the Welt, 2 
£ Subdiviſions. Chief towns. Subdiviſions. Chief towns. 


Venice. Venice. Rovigno. Rovi gno. 
Paduan. Padua. Trevegiano-. | Treviſo, 
Veroneſe. - Verona. . Belluneſe. | Belluno., 
Breſciano, ' Breſcia. |} Friuil, | Aquileia. 
Cremaſco. Crema. Udineſe. , Udia. 
Bergamaſco. | Bergamo. || Iftria, partic. . | Cabode ma 

Vincentino. ] Vincenza. 


Alſo thoſe lands in and near the Gulph of Venice, Cherſo, Oſero, 
Vegia, Arbe, Pa 0, Longa, Brazza, Leflina, Curzola, Cephalonia, 
Corfu, Zant, La rag 4. 

And thoſe towns - the Dalmatian coaſt, to the Eaſt of the Adri- 
ati Sea, Zara, Nona, Spalatto, Sebinico, and 2 in FOG, 
ont the ſame fide of the Adriatic, __ 


— 


The PATRIARCHATE; or, Lands of the r ave the territo- 
ries of VENICE on the North; thoſe of NavrLes and the MepiterrA- 
NEAN SEA on the South; the ApriaTic Sea on the Eaſt, and Tus- 


Subdiviſions. 


* 


fo or St'Peter's 


RN. 
- Subdiviſions... auen. Subdiviſions. enter wn 
07 a " 1 . 
F 8 C 28-054 W ane Loretto. 
1 Freſeatti. , Vs 9 Urbino. 
8 R 7 I | Vrbino, Duchy. =D 
2 ebe 1 
© | Civita-Vec LE Omania, © br 
| Braccianßẽoo . CES. 
3 JCaltro. | : Bologneſe. . Bologna, 
(*f Orvietto. 8 Ferrareſe,. | Ferrara. 
* LAquapendente. |. | Comachia, 
e Wbenheerüs ss 1 
A Narni. Y . 7 
21 Terni. 0 rino. 10 15 
Perugia. 1 A. | 
— — — 3́6ö ñt 2 


* The domigions of the KING of the TWO SICILIES he in the 
South and 8. E. parts of IraLy, havin 5 the Porgpben to the North; 


the Mebireaaan ZA Sia on the and Weſt; and the Adriatic 
"Sea on the ab: | 
Subdiviſions, | Chief towns, | Subdiviſions. Ch. towns, 
Lavoro. Naples, Ca Gæta. Un. Calabria. Rhegio. 
Ultra, Princip. Nope Cpu Ult. Abruzzo. [ Aquilla. 
_ Ciria. Princip. | Salerno. || Citra Abruzzo. | Chieti. 
Moliſe. + | Bojano. Capitinate, or, | Manfre- 
Bafilicate. | Cerenza. | | || Apula. {| donia, 
Cirra Calabria. | Coſenza. n 
| | 2 Otranto. 
i | . Orranto. Brundiſi. 


Tarenta. 


Val de Demona. Meſſina. 
Val de Noto. Catania, Syracuſe, Noto. 


| IIe asd North of Sicily, are, 
—_—_ Strombulo, Rotte, Panaria, Elicuſa. 


Iſlands on the Welt eoaſt of Italy, are, 


E 
= 


{Ta i Denon. Palermo. 


of Sicily. 


| | Capri Lia Ponza, 75 io, Elba, Capraria, Gorgona z and the 


of Pianoſa, ſubject to Tuſcany, 


Tfand of Corſica, ſubject to the French. 
Chief towns, Baftia and Bonifacio, 


- Hand of Mal ſubjeR ro the knights, Chief town, Valens. 


Manjatares] 


,,, =» own - 


ena. 4 


TRE TI 


F , 
nfeustu 1. The Alps on che North and Weſt; 2. The Appe- 


ive which run the whole length of Italy, from the N. W. to the 8. 
3 Veſuvius, a remarkable volcano near Naples. 


4 ; 3. Como. Iſo. : 
| l ths 6. We. Nn 1 | 
. 9. Celano, in the middle. 

Niveri. ] . be Po, which ries in Piedmont, and, runnin 


— by Turin and Chivas; then turning Eaſt, runs throug = : 
ſerat, the Milaneſe, and che territories of Venice, falling i 5 the Ad- 


* — — —— — 


. riatic, or gulph of Venice, by ſeveral channels, and receiving in its 
courſe the two Doria's, the Stura, Seſſia, Teſſino, Olona, Adda, Og- | 

: lio, Mincio, on the North; and:the Tanaro, Trebia, Taro, Sechia, 
and Parma on the South. 2. The Var, which riſes in the Alps, and, 


running South, falls into the Mediterranean below Nice or Nizza. 


f 3; The Adige, which riſes in Tirol, and runs South by the city of 
| rent, and, turning Eaſt to Verona, falls into the gulph of Vous: 
e 4. The Tagliamenta. 5. The Piava. And, 6. The 5 | 

, which, riſing in the Alps, run 8. E. through the territories of Fe. 


© nice, ad fall into the  gulph of Venice. 7. The Arno, which riſes i i 

the Appenine mountains, runs Weſt through Tuſcany, paſſin 

rence, and falls into the Mediterranean below Piſa. 8. The Falcon, 1 
* the Southern boundary of the ancient Ciſalpine Gaul, which riſes in 

9 Appenine, and running E. falls into the gulph of Venice, n nf | 


= 
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F 9. The Tiber, which riſes in the A and runs 8. 

. by Rome 3 ; falling i into the Mediterranean ſea, at Oſtia, receives in its 
courſe the Chiana, Terni, and Tiverone. 10. The Volturno, which, 

> riſing in the Appenine, runs W. thro? the North pant of MENUS * 


of Naples, and falls into the Mediterranean below Capua. 1 1. The 
Iſere riſes in. the Alps, aid n Rough Savoy into the Rhone. l 


1 Seas, Gulphs, or Bays, Capes, Promentories, and Streights.)] The fn 
| of Italy are, the gulp Let Venice, or the Adriatic fea the ſeas of Na- 
ples, Tuſcany, and Genoa. 'The bays or harbours of Nice, Villa-Fran- 
ca, Oneglia, Final, Savona, Vado, Spezia, Lucca, Piſa, Leghorn, | 
— Civita-Vecchia, Gaieta, Naples, Salerno, Policaſtro, Rhe- _ 
gio, Quilace, Tarento, Manfredonia, Ravenna, Venine. Trieſte, "Ira, 
and Fiume; Capes Spartavento del Alice, Otranto, and Ancona, and 
che Streight of Meſſina between Italy and Sicily. | % 


« — ooo. — — — — 


© ——_ — 


In the alien 1 1 The gulphs or bays, of Fiorenzs, Baſtia, 


che Talada, Pars No * Corſo, Bonifacio, and Ferro in Corſica, To 
| and the Streights of ' Bonita Corſica, and Sardinia, The bays of 
LE liari and Capes de Sardis, Cavallo, Monte Sancto, and 


olo in Sardinia. b — of Meſſina, Melazzb, Palermo, Maza- Pp 
— n Capes Faro, Melazzo, Orlando, Gallo, 1 
Trapano, Paſſaro, and Aleſſio in Sicily; and, the bays ef Porto Fe- 1 
raio, and Porto Longone, in the Iſland of Elba. | 2 f 1 


nfl #2 The ar of han very Aires, acting tothe firs = 


8 NW NW ² ö 
tions of the ſeveral7countries it is compoſed oft the Northern parts, I e 


which lye upon the Alps, are cold, and covered with ſnow in Winter: la 
the hills of the Appenine alſo, Which run almoſt the whole length of It; 
Italy, are cold. The countries'on the North of the Appenine are tem- wh 


perate; thoſe on the South are very warm. The Campania of Rome I 'be 
is unhealthful, and ſo is the Ferrareſe, occaſioned by bogs and ſlag- | ſoi 


"nant waters. In other parts the air is generally pure and dry; and ne 
tho? Naples may be thought the hotteſt, from its Southern fituation, th; 
T5. being almoſt {rrrounded by the ſea, it is continually refreſhed by WC 
F 5 EE i, eff 
| | n ny Wi: 

Soil, Produce, Manufacturer, and Traffic. The foil affords a great ſor 
variety of wines, and the belt oil in Europe ; their tender plants, the 


ſuch as oranges, lemons, Ge, on the North ſide of the Appenine, ga 
are covered in Winter; but on the South fide they have no need of bri 


it. There is not ſuch plenty of corn as in ſom̃e other countries, but tac 
generally enough for the preſent inhabitants, who are not ſo nume- did 
rous as in the time of the Romans, when the ſeat of the empire was dli 
fixed here, This country produces excellent ſilk in abundance, and no 
their manufactures of gold and filver ſtuffs, brocades and velvets, are ve 
eſteemed the beſt in Europe, which the Britiſh merchants bring chiefly fat 
from thoſe noted 185 of Gena, Leghorn, and Venice: ; vet 
Many places of Italy abound in mineral ſprings, ſome hot, ſome det 
Warm, and many of ſulphuręolis, chalybeat, and medicinal qualities. of 


Many of its mountains abound in mines that produce great quanti- up! 


ties of emeralds, jaſper, agate, porphyry, lapis lazuli, and other 2 
valuable Rones, / hon and copper mines are found in a few places; bo 
and a mill for forging and fabricating theſe metals is erected near yo] 
Tivoli, in Naples. Sardinia is faid to contain mines of gold, filver, cor 

Jead, iron, ſulphur, and allum, though they are now deglected; and not 
curious cryſtals and corals. are found on the coaſt of Corſica. Beau- are 

tiful marble of all kinds is one of the chief productions of Italy. ane 
There is little difference between the animal productions of Italy. ma 

t either e or ſea, and thoſe of France and Germany, already ren 
| mentioned, e ee OIL ates 8 W le ON 3 $14 4 
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© "Inhabitants, Manners, Cuſtomt, &c.] Authors are greatly divided mi! 
on the head of Italian population. Ihis may be owing, in a great the 
meaſure, to the partiality . which every Italian has for the honour of mit 
his own province. The number of the king of Sardinia's ſubjects ſon 
in Italy is about 2, 300, ooo. The city of Milan itfelf, by the beft an 


ö accounts, contains 300,000, and the Duchy is proportionably popu- the 
, Jous. As to the other provinces of Italy, geographers and travel- rad 
lers have paid very little attention to the numbers of natives that alle 
lire in the country, and inform us by conjecture only of thoſe whe exh 
inhabit the great cities. Some doubts have ariſen whether Italy, is 1 

as populous now as it was in the time of Pliny, when it contained ver 


174,000,000 of inhabitants. Probably the preſent inhabitants exceed * 6 
that number. The Campagna di Roma, and ſome other of the molt ime 
beautiful parts of Italy, are at preſent in a manner deſolate ; but we Ita 
'2re to conſider that the modern Italians are in a great meaſure free Ro 
from the unremitting wars, not to mention the tranſmigratibn of ¶ ace 
0.2602; | WEE p Coelonies — 


F — 
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eolonies, which formerly, even down to the 16th century, depopu- 


lated. their country. Add to this, that the princes and ftates of 
Italy; now encourage agriculture. and manufactures of all kinds, 
which undoubtedly promotes population; ſo that it may not perhaps 
be extravagant, if we affign to Italy 20,000,000 of inhabitants; but 
ſome calculations greatly exceed that number. The Italians are ge- 
nerally well proportioned, and have ſuch meaning in their looks, 
that they have greatly aſſiſted the ideas of their painters. Their 
women are well ſhaped, and very amorous. The  marviage-ties, 
eſpecially of the better ſort, are of very little value in Italy. Every 
wife has her gallant or cizibei, with whom ſhe keeps company, and 
ſometimes! cohabits with very little ceremony, without offence on ei- 


ther ſide. L his practice is chiefly remarkable at Venice. With re- 


gard to the modes of life, the belt quality of a modern Italian is ſo- 
briety, and contentment under the public government. With great 
taciturnity they diſcover but little reflection. They are rather vin- 
dictive than brave, and more fuperſtitious than devout. The mid- 
dling ranks are attached to their native cuſtoms, and ſeem to have 
no ideas of improvement. Their fondneſs for greens, fruits, and 
vegetables of all kinds, contributes to their contentment and ſatiſ- 
faction; ſo that an Italian gentleman or peafant can be luxurious at a 
very {mall expence.' Though perhaps all Italy does not contain five 
deſcendents of the ancient Romans, yet the preſent inhabitants ſpeak 
of themſelves as ſucceſſors to the conquerors of the world, and look 
upon the reſt of mankind with contempt. | 
Ihe dreſs of the Italians is little different from that of the neigh» 
bouring countries, and they affect a medium between the French 


volatility and the ſolemnity of the Spaniards. © The Neapolitans are 


commonly dreſt in black, in:-compliment to the Spaniards. It can- 
not be denied that the Italians excel in the fine arts; though they 
are as yet but deſpicable proficients in the ſciences. They cultivate 
and enjoy vocal muſic at a very dear rate, by emaſculating their 
males when young, to which their mercenary parents agree without 
Nmerſ e... - | | 
The Italians, and the Venetians eſpecially, have very little, or no no- 
tion of the impropriety of many cuſtoms that are conſidered as cri- 
minal in other countries. Parents, rather than their ſons, ſhould throw 
themſelves away by unſuitable marriages, or contract diſeaſes by pro» 
miſcuous amours, hire miſtreſſes for them for a month, or a year, or 
ſome determined time; and concubinage, in many places of Italy, is 
an avowed licenſed trade. The Italian courtezans or Bona Robas, as 
they are called, make a kind of profeſſion in all their cities. Maſque· 
rading, and gaming, horſe - races without riders, and converſations or 
aſſemblies, are the chief diverſions of the Italians, excepting religious 

exhibitions, in which they are pompous beyond all other nations. 
A modern writer, deſcribing his journey through Italy, gives ys a 
very unfavourable picture of the Italians and their manner of living: 
Give what ſcope you pleaſe to your fancy, ſays he, you will never 
imagine half the diſagreeableneſs that Italian beds, Italian cooks, and 
Italian naſtineſs, offer to an Engliſkman. At Turin, Milan, Venice, 
Rome, and perhaps two or three other towns, you meet with good 
pecommodartions; but no words can expreſs the wretchednefs of the 
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other inns. No other beds than thoſe of ſtraw, with a mattreſs of firaw, 
and next to chat a dirty ſheet, ſprinkled with water, and conſequently 


* * 


damp; for a covering, you have another ſheet as coarſe as the kirſt, 


ke one of our kitchen jack towels, with a dirty coverlit. The beg. 
ſtead conſiſts of four wooden forms or benches: an Engliſii peer and 


peereſs muſt lye in, this manner, unleis they carry an upholiterer”, 


.thop with them. There are, by the bye, no ſuch. things as curtains; 


and in all their inns, che walls are bare, and the floor has never once 


been waſhed fince it us firſt laid. One of the moſt indelicate cuſ- 


toms here is, that men, and not women, make the ladies“ beds, and 
would do every office of a maid-ſ{ervant, if fuffered. They never ſcour 
their pewter; their knives are of the ſame colour. In theſe inns they 
make one pay roundly, and ſerve up ten times as much meat as one 


can eat. The ſoup, like waſh, with pieces of liver ſwimming in it; a 


plate full of brains, fried in the thape of fritters; a dith of livers and 


gizzards; a couple of fowls (always killed after your arrival,) boiled 
to Tags, without any kind of ſauce or herbage; another fowl, juſt kil. 


led, ſtewed as they call it; then two more towls, or a turkey roaſted 


Pi 


to rags. All over Italy, on the roads, the chickens and fowls are fo 


ſtringy, that you may divide the breaſt into as many filaments as you 


can ahbalfpenny+worth of thread. Now and then you get a little piece 


of mutton or veal, and, generally ſpeaking, it is the only eatable mor- 
ſel that falls in your way. The bread all the way is exceeding bad, and 
the butter ſo rancid, that it cannot be touched, or even borne within 


the reach of your ſmell. But what is a greater evil to travellers than 


any of the above recited, is the infinite number of knats, bugs, fleas, 
and lice, which infeſt us by day and night,” 
The Italian pamters, ſculptors, architects, and muſicians, are un- 


riralled, not only in their numbers, but their excelletcies. The re- 


vival of learning, after the ſack of Conſtantinople by the Turks, re- 


Vvived taſte likewiſe, and gave mankind a reliſh for truth and beauty 


in deſign and colouring. Raphael, from his own ideas, aſſiſted by the 
ancients, {truck out a new creation with his pencil, and ſtill ſtands at 
the head of the painting art. Michael Angelo Buonaroti, united in 
his own perſon, painting, ſculptare, and architecture. The colouring 
of Titian, has perhaps never yet been equalled. Bramante, Bernini, 


and many other Italians, carried ſculpture and architecture to an 


amazing height. Julio, Romano, Correggio, Caraccio, Veroneſe, 


and others, are, as painters, unequalled in their ſeveral manners. 


The fame may be ſaid of Correlli, and other Italians, in muſick. At 


Preſent, Italy cannot juſtiy boaſt of any paramount genius in the 


fine arts. 


* 


Alipeitier and Curieſttier.] A Library might be filled with deſcrip- 


tions and delineations-of all that is rare and” curious in the arts ; but 
the bounds of this work will not admit of mentioning even their ge- 
neral heads, | | | Er”, 
The amphitheatres claim the firſt rank, as a ſpecies of the moſt 
ſtriking magnificence ; that which was erected by Veſpaſian, and fi- 
niſhed by ANI: called the Coloſeo, now ſtands at Rome. The 
amphitheatre of Verona, erected by the conſul Flaminius, is thought 
to be the moſt entire of any in Italy. The ruins of other theatres and 
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vniphitheatres are viſible in other places, The triumphal arches of 


Veſpahan, Septimius Severus, and Conſtantine the Great, are ſtill 
tandivg, = decayed. The ruins of the baths, palaces, and 
temples, particularly that of the Pantheon, anſwer all the ideas we can 
form of the Roman deur. 'The pillars of Trajan and Antonine, 
the former 175 feet high, and the latter covered with inſtructiye ſculp- 
tures, are ſtill remaining. A traveller forgets the devaſtations of the 
Northern barbarians, when he fees the roſtrated column erected by 
Duithus, in commemoration of the firſt naval victory the Romans 
ained over the Carthaginians. The ſtatue of the wolf giving ſuck to 

1338 and Remus, mth viſible marks of the ſtroke of lightning, men- 
toned by Cicero; the very original braſs plates containing the laws 
of the twelve tables; and a thouſand other identical antiquities, ſome 
of them tranſmitted unhurt to the preſent times ; not to mention me- 
dals, and the infinite variety of ſeals and engraved tones which a- 
bound in the cabinets of the curious. Many palaces, all over Italy, 
re furniſhed with buſts and ſtatues fabricated in the times of the re- 
public and the higher empire. The Appian, Flaminian, and Azmali- 
an roads, the firſt 200 miles, the ſecond 130, and the third fifty miles 
in length, are in many places ſtill entire. | | 

The ſubterraneaus conſtructions of Italy are as ſtupenduous as thoſe 
above ground ; witneſs the cloacz and catacombs, or repoſitories for 
dead bodies, in the neighbourhood of Rome and Naples. It is not a- 
dove twenty years ſince a painter's apprentice diſcovered the ancient 
tity of Pæſtum or Poſidonia, in the kingdom of Naples, ſtill ſtanding z 
for ſo indifferent are the country people of Italy about objects of an- 
quity, that it was a new diſcovery to the learned. An infinite num- 
ber of curioſities are daily dug out of the ruins of Herculaneum, a 
eity lying between Naples has Veſuvius, and ſunk in an earthquake 
1700 years ago. 5 E | | 

With regard. to modern curioſities, they are as bewildering as the 
remains of antiquity. Rome itſelf contains 300 churches filed with 
all that is rare in architeQure, painting, and ſculpture. Each city and 
town of Italy contains a „Are. number. The church of St 
peter, at Rome, is the moſt aſtoniſhing, bold, and regular fabric, that 
ever perhaps exiſted; and when examined by the rules of art, it may 
be termed faultleſs. The houſe and chapel of Loretto is rich beyond 
imagination, notwithſtanding the ridiculous romance that compoſes 
its hiſtory. 5 g ; | 

The natural curioſities of Italy, tho? remarkable, are not fo numer- 
eus as it's artificial. The burning mounts of Veſuvius, near Naples, 
and Axtna, in Sicily, are remarkable for emitting fire from their tops. 
Mount Axtna is ſixty miles in circumference ; and at the top there is 
xz baſon of ſulphur ſix miles round, from whence ſometimes ifſues ri- 
rers of melted minerals that run down into the ſea. There is gene- 
ally an earthquake before any great eruption. In 1693, the port 
town of Catania was overturned, and 18,000 people periſhed.  Be- 
tween the lakes Agnano and Puzzeli there is a valley called Solfata- 
n, becauſe vaſt quantities of ſulphur are continually forced ont of the 
diffs by ſubterranean fires. The grotto del Canæ is remarkable for 
ts poiſonous ſteams, and is ſo called from their killing; dogs that enter 
5 if forced to remain there. The Tarramula, an 6p 
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_ "whoſe poiſon is ſaid to be removed only by muſic and dancing; thy 

dy ſome. perſons of very good credit, this is aſſerted to be entirely 
void of truth. Scorpions, vipers, and ſerpents, are common in A. 


' .. Language.) The Italian is the old Latin, corrupted by the Goths 

and other Northern nations, which demoliſhed the Roman empire, 
The Lord's prayer in this language runs thus: Padro noftro che ſei ne 
Ad ieli, ſia ſanttificato il tus nome ; it tuo regna venga ; la tua volunta jia 
' fatta, fi come in cielo cofi anche in terra; dacci hoggi il noftro pane cot idi. 
ano; cremiticii nqſtri debiti, fi come noi anchora remittiamo a noftri debi. 
Zori ; e non indurai in textatione, ma liberaci dal nialigno ; perchiache tus 
".# il regno, e la potenza, e la gloria in ſempiternuo. Amen. 


2 Religion. The religion of the Italians is Ranan-catholie. The 


inquiſition here is little more than a ſound; and perſons of all reli. 
gions live unmoleſted in Italy, provided no groſs inſult is offered to 
their worſhip. In the Introduction, we have given an account of 
the riſe and eſtabliſhment of popery in Italy, from whence it ſpread 
over all Europe; likewiſe of the cauſes and ſymptoms of its decline. 
The eccleſiaſtical government of the papacy has employed many vo- 
lumes in deſcribing. it. The Cardinals, who are next .in. dignity to 
his Holineſs, are ſeventy, but that number is ſeldom or never com- 
plete: they are appointed by the Pope, who takes care to have a 
majority of Italian Cardinals, that the chair may not be removed 
from Rome, as it was once to Avignon in France, the then Pope be- 
ing a Frenchman. In promoting foreign prelates to the cardinal- 
thip, the Pope regulates himſelf according to the nominations of the 
princes who profeſs that religion. His chief miniſter is the Cardi- 


nal patron, generally his nephew, or near relation, who improves 


the time of the 'Pope's reign by amaſſing what he can. When met 
in a conſiſtory, the Cardinals pretend to controul the Pope, in mat- 
ters both ſpiritual and temporal, and have been ſometimes known to 
prevail. The reign of a Pope is ſeldom of long duration, being 
enerally old men at the time of their election. The conclave is a 
| ae where the Cardinals principally endeavour to diſplay their parts, 
and where many tranſactions paſs which hardly ſliew their inſpiration 
from the Holy Ghoſt. During the election of a Pope in 1721, the 
animoſities ran ſo high, that they came to blows with both their 
hands and feet, and threw the ink-ſtandiſhes at each other. We ſhall 
here give an extract from the creed of Pope Pius IV. 1560, before his 
elevation to the chair, which contains the principal points wherein 
the church of Rome differs from the Proteſtant churches. After de- 
claring his belief 1g one- God, and other heads wherein Chriſtians in 
general are agreed, he proceeds as follows: A$ | 
I moſt firmly admit and embrace the apoſtolical and eecleſiaſti- 
cal traditions, and all other conſtitutions of the ſame church. 
Ido admit the holy ſcriptures in the ſame ſenſe that the holy 
mother church doth, -whoſe buſineſs. it is to judge of the true ſenſe 
and interpretatian of them; and I will interpret them according to 
the unanimous conſent of the fathers. | | 
4 I do profeſ and believe that chere are ſeven ſacraments of — 
| N ; 12 Ba”. > Wy 
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W. truly und properly ſo called, inſtituted by 
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rd, and neceſſary to the ſalvation of mankind, though not all of 


them to every, one g namely, baptiſm, confirmation, euchariſt, pe- 


nance, extreme unction, orders, and marriage, and that they do con- 


fer grace ; and that of theſe, baptiſm, confirmation, and orders, 


not be repeated without ſacrilege. I do alſo receive and admit the 


received and approved rites of the Catholic church in her ſolemn au- 


miniſtration of the aboveſaid ſacraments. oben ol Jo 

„I do embrace and receive all and every thing that hath-heen de- 
fined and declared by the holy council of concerning original 
ſin and juſtification. . 1 7 rer 1 
13 I do alſo profeſs, that in the maſs there is offered unto God a 
true, proper, and propitiatory ſacrifice for the quick and the dead: 
and that in the-moſt holy ſacrament. of the euchariſt there is truly, 
really, and ſubſtantially, the body and blood, together with the ſoul 


and divinity of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt; and that there is a converſion 


made of the whole ſubſtance of the bread into the body, and of the 
whole ſubſtance of the wine into the blood; which converſion the 
Catholic church calls Tranſubſtantiation; © © © | 
« I confeſs, that under one kind only, whole and entire, Chriſt ' 

and a true ſacrament is taken and received. 57 { 
I do firmly believe that there is a purgatory j and that the ſouls 
kept priſoners there do receive help by the fuffrages of the faithful. 
1 do likewiſe believe, that the ſaints reigning together with Chriſt 
are to he worſhipped and prayed unto ; that they do offer pray- 
ers unto God for us, and that their relicts are to be had in venera- 


taon. : by 3” oh . : | 
« I do moſt firmly aſſert, that the images of Chriit, of the bleſſed 
Virgin the raother of God, and of other faints, ought” to be h 
and Near and that due honour and veneration ought to be given 
unto them + 2 „r :6HLER vio en 30! <Bi% «4 45" 
« I' do likewiſe affirm, that the power of indulgence . 


. * 
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A convocation'of Roman catholic divines, who aſſembled at Trent, by 
virtue of a bull from the Pope, anno 1446, to determine upon certain point a 


of faith, and to ſuppreſs what they were pleaſed to term fue rifing herefies = 
in the church. eee 72 1 45 


1 An Engliſh traveller ſpeaking of a religious proceſſion ſome years a 
at Florence, in Italy, deſcribes it as follows: 1 had occaſion, ſays he, to = 
a proceſſion,; where all the nobles of the city attended in their coaches, It 
was the anniverſary of a charitadle inſtitution in favour of poor maidens, a 
certain number of whom are portioned off every year. About two hundred 
of theſe virgins walked in proceſſion, two and two together. They were 
preceded and followed by an irregular mob of penitents, in ſackcloth, with 
lighted tzpers, and monks carrying crucifixes, bawling and bellowing the 
lit anies 5 but the greateſt object was the figure of the Virgin Mary, as big 
as the life, ſtanding within a gilt frame, dreſſed in a gold ſtuff with a large 
hoop, a great quantity of falſe jewels, her face painted and patched, and hen 
hair friazled and carled in the very extremity of the faſhion. Very little re. 
ard had been paid to the image of our Saviour on the croſs ; but when the 
dy Mother appeared on the ſhoulders of three or four luſty friate, the 
WV WY: pit £249 21499; i ON 
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* Ido > echnowiedge the holy, eatholic, and apoſtolical Roman 
church, to be the mother and miſtreſs of all churches; and I do 


9 


miſe and fwwear true obedience to the Biſhop of Rome, the ſue- 


5 See of St Peter, the prince of the apoſtles, and vicar of Jeſus 


61 FR undonbredly receive and- profeſs all ober nge which 
have been delivered, defined, and declared by the ſacred canons and 
/ ecumenical councils, and eſpecially by the holy ſynod of Trent. And 
A other +; oe thereto, and al mon e ne 
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it A long it of indulgences; e the Pope Kehle i 
in a book printed 159 years ago, by autborit yy of the then Pops. It has 


n tranſlated into;Engliſh, under the title of Rome a . Ae ho 
8 e we ſhall give afew extracts : ver uſe 


yt AB$0LUTIONS, BY Fo 


Fot him that ſtole holy or conſeerated things out of a __, e 106. 64. 
For bim who lyes with a woman in the church, 96. 


105 64. 


or ons that &i{/eth his father, mother, wife, or 5 
: Re t effuſion auge 


er n hands on a clergyman, ſo it be iter, 


without 


gular, 1c. 6d. 
For him that lyeth with bis own mother, Alber, or en 78. 6d. 
For him that 547775 his neighbour's bouſe;. 128.” - 
For him that forgeth the Pope's hand, 11. 78. 1 
For him that forgeth letters apoſtolical, II. 58. 435 
or him that'takes two holy orders in one day, 'al. 68, 
For, a king for going to the boly ſepulchre | without ene f Py 


„ DISPENSATIONS. 


For a baftard to enter all holy orders, 188. 


For a man or woman that is ee ma have Chriſtian 
da, ul 2 66: n 


rah anten * For 1 C. E N 2 E 8. 


For a layman to change his yow of going to —— to vit the apoſtolic 
977, "churches, 188. 
To eat fleſh and white meats in Lent, and other faſting on 108. 6d. 


= Rome, 131. 
Tor a queen to adopt a child, zcol, | b #566445 Hy 
To marry in times probibited, 21. 38. a engig 
To eat fleſh in times prahibited, 41. 48. | | 
Not to be tied 40 faſting days, 1). 44. 
For a town to take out of a e ibem (murderen) that have taken favcy 
e TY dy . 108. 


e 


FACULTIES. 


bas all n a. xt 
 Genle with irregularities ae n ente 
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or a layman for l a layman, 78. 6d. . 338 
et 


Fora prieft that keeps a concubine z as alſo his diſpenſation for being irre+ f 


That a king or queen ſhall enjoy. ſuch eee as if wer went _ 
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and anathematize.“ 
, 3 * „ Tn Sv ll 
\ * 4 . 
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The old Ducat of Venice . 4 . N .,5 $' 2/9; ao So o 


The Ducat of Florence, or Leghorn 1 413% +4 » ++. 0 


& Ta bv | 166 


£4 and anathematized by the church, J do likewiſe cendemn, reje&; 
li þ 2: s St Db hs e r 


Sold com IN ITALY, „ 4. 
The Sequin, or Ch vn,” e ůmm os 0 9 > 
TR UT ER FIG uo ES > 23 co 3 33s S 


Double Ducat of Genoa, Venict, and Florencdte . . © 18 7 
Single Ducats of the ſame placg sg 0 


 SIEVER COINS IN ITALY I 


The new Due — » 22 0 
The Düne a nid 4 as oa isie.s 
The 'Tarin .. $0444 0 0.5 WES» „0 
The Carlin, or tenth of a Duaat ed * «> 0 
The Teſton of Rome, or three Julioes » » 4 + +:« +. ++ © 
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Arm.] The chief armorial bearings in Italy are as follows: The 
Pope, or ſovereign prince over the land of the church, bears for bis 
eſcutcheon gules, conſiſting of a long headcape. or, ſurmounte; 
with a croſs, pearled and garniſhed with three royal crowns, toges 
ther with the two keys of St Peter, placed in Saltier. The arms. « 
Tuſcany or, five. roundles gules, two, two, and one, and one in 
chief, azure, charged with three flower-de-luces or. Thoſe of Ve- 
nice, azure, a lion winged, ſejant or, holding, under one of his paws, 
a book covered argent. Laſtly, thoſe of Genoa argent, a croſs gules, 
with a crown cloſed for the iſland of Corſica; and for ſupporters, 


two griffins or, 


States of Italy, Conſlitution, } The Italian States are not like tha 
and chief Cities. S Republics of Holland, Switzerland, 

or the empire of Germany, cemented by a political confederacy, to 
which every member is accountable ; for every Italian State has diſ- 
tinct forms of government, trade, and intereſts. , 8 


The Duke of SAVOY, or, as he is uſually tiled, King of 8 AR 
DINIA, taking his royal title from that iſland, is now a powerful 


prince in Italy, of which he is called the Janus, or Keeper, againſt _ 


the French. He has an order of knighthood, which is called the 
Annunciade, inſtituted: by the firſt Duke of Savoy, to commemorate 
his brave defence of Rhodes againſt the Infidels. | 
His Sardinian majeſty's capital, Turin, is ſtrongly fortified, and 
one of the fineſt cities in Europe; but the country of Savoy is moun- 
tainous and barren, and its natives are forced to ſeek their br 
all over the world. They are eſteemed a ſimple but very honeſt peo- 
ple. The king is ſo abſolute, that his revenues. conſiſt of. what he 
pleaſes. to lay upon his ſubje&s. His ordinary income, beſides hi 
own family provinces, cannot be leſs than 300, oool. ſterling, out of 
which he maintains 15,000 men in time of peace: In time of war, 


When aſſiſted by foreigu * he can bring to the field 40,000 


; * 
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|, rien; By is ſituation and neighbourhood, he is 2 natural ally ts Bh 
bh tain, for the preſervation of che balanee of power in Europe. 


The MILANESE, belonging to the houſe of Abftria, formerly 
gave law to all Italy, when under the government df its.own dukes, |. 
| The fertility and beauty of the country are almoſt incredible. Milan, 

the capital, and its citadel, i- very ſrong, and furniſhed with a 
ificent cathedral in the Gothic taſte: Ihe revenue of the Duchy is 
tpwards of 300, oo l. annually, which is ſuppoſed to maintain an 
army of $0,000 men. With all its natural and acquired advantages, 
the natives of Milan make but few exports, ſo that its revenue, un- 
' eſs the court of Vienna ſhould purſue ſome other ſyſtem of improve- 


The Republic of GENO Ais'vaſtly degenerated from its ancient 
wer and opulence, though the ſpirit of trade ſtill continues among 
IN ſes nobility and citizens, Genoa is a molt ſuperb city. The inhabi- 
* tants of diſtinction dreſs in black, in a plain, if not in an uncouth 
| manner, perhaps to fave expences. Their chief manufactures are vel- 
"Vets, damaſks, gold and filver tiſſues, and paper. The city of Genoa 
containts about 156,000 inhabitants, (though ſome writers greatly 
diminiſh that number,) among whom are many rich trading indivi- 

Aduals. Its maritime power is dwindled down to fix gallies, and about 

600 ſoldiers. In the year 1946, it was bombarded, and obliged to ca - 

pitulate to a Britiſh fleet under Admiral Byng, the father of him who 

as ſhot for miſbehaviour at Minorca. The Set ſafety of this repub- 

c confiſts in the jealouſy of other European powers, becauſe to. any 

one of them it would be a moſt valuable acquiſition. The common 

people are wretched beyond expreſſion. Near the ſea ſome parts are 
tolerably well cultivated, but the foil in general is bad. "the govern» 

ment of Genoa is purely ariſtocratical, or entirely veſted in the no- 


VENICE is one of the moſt celebrated Republics in the world, 
on account both of its conſtitution and former power. It is compo- 
ſed of ſeveral fine provinces on the continent of Italy, fome iſlands in 1 
The Adriatic, and part of Dalmatia. The city is ſeated on ſeventy- ſeſſe 
ctwa iſlands on the North end of the Adriatic fea, and is ſeparated con 
from the continent by a lake of five Italian miles in breadth, too ſhal- ifte 
low for large ſhips to navigate, which forms its principal ſtrength. dici, 
Venice ' preſerves the veſtiges of its ancient magnificence, but is in fem; 
every reſpe& much degenerated. They ſeem to have loſt their ancient I The 
taſte for painting and architecture, and to be returning to Gothiciſm. Ath 
ey have, however, lately had ſome ſpirited differences with the our 
court of Rome, and ſeem to be diſpoſed to throw off their obedience dear 
to its head. As to the conſtitution of the Republic, to which it is ee: 
faid they owe their independency, it is kept a myſlery to all but the of n 
members, and even of them few know it perfectly. All we know for plac 
certain is, that, like Genoa, the government is ariſtocratic, and that verſ 
the nobility are divided into fix claſſes, amounting in the whole to in tl 
2500, each of whom, when twenty-five years of age, has a right to be fee. 
a member of the council. Theſe elect a doge, or chief magiltat, in ales 
— 5 ' ' D ba Pec iar | 
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The- doge is invelted with emblems of 3s — but has 


yery little power, and is ſhut up in the city as a priſoner. The 
rerument and laws are managed by ſive different councils of the no- 
As every Venetian of a noble family is bimſel noble, great num- 


bers of them go about the ſtreets begging, and generally preſent a 


filyer or tin box, to ſtrangers, to receive their «lms. All the orders 
are dreſt in black gowns, large wigs, and caps, which they bold in 
their hands. The ceremeny of the doge's marrying the Adriatic 


once a- year, by dropping into it a ring from his bucentaur, or ſtate- 


barge, attended by thoſe of all the nobility, is the moſt ſuperb exhibi- 
tion in Venice, but not comparable for magnificence to the lord may - 
er's {liew at London. The uihabitants of Venice are ſaid to amount 


to '200,000. Over the ſeveral canals of the city, are laid near 50 


bridges, the greateſt part of which are ſtone. The Venetians {till have 
ſome manufactures in ſcarlet cloath, gold and filver ſtuffs, and above 
all nne looking- glaſſes, all which bring in a conſiderable revenue to the 
owners ; that of the itate annually is ſaid to amount to 8, ooo, oo af 
Italian ducats, each valued at twenty pence of our money. Out of 
this are defrayed the expences of the ſtate and the pay of the army, 
which in time of peace conſiſts of 16,000 regular troops (always com- 


manded by a foreign general,) and 10,000 militia. They keep up a 
ſmall fleet for curbing the inſolences of the piratical ſtates of Bar- 


bary, and they have among them ſeveral orders of knighthood, the 
chief of which are thoſe of the golden ſtar, fo called from its badge, 
which is conferred only on the firſt quality; and the military order of 
St Mark, the badge of which is a medal of that apoſtle. All religions, 


even the Mahometan and Pagan, excepting Proteſtants, are tolerated 


in this city. The Venetians hve in the perpetual extremes of the moſt 
infamous debaucheries, or the moſt ridiculous devotion. © Prieſts and 
nuns abandon themſelves to the former, during the carnival, which is 
ally held in St Mark's palace, where ſometimes 15,000 people af 
le lab e. | ; | 7 I... | . | . L 


The principal city of TUSCANY is Florence, which is now poſ- 
ſeſſed by a younger branch of the houſe of Auſtria, and is thought to 
contain above 70,000 inhabitants, and in every reſpect is reckoned, 
ifter Rome, the ſecond city in Italy. The celebrated Venus of Me- 
dici, which, take it all in all, is thought to be the ſtandard of taſte in 
female beauty and proportion, ſtands in a room called the Tribunak 
The inſcription on its baſe mentions its being made by Cleomenes, an 
Athenian, the ſon of Apollodorus. It is of white marble, and fur- 
rounded by other 'maſter-pieces of ſculpture. Every corner of this 
deautiful city, which ſtands between mountains covered with olive- 
rees, vineyards, and delightful villas, and divided by the Arno, is full 
of wonders in the arts of painting, ſtatuary, and architecture. It is a 
place of ſome ſtrength, and contains an archbiſhop's ſee, and a uni- 


rerfity. The inhabitants boaſt of the improvements they have made 


in the Italian tongue, by means of their Academia della Cruſoa: and 
ſeveral other ac ies are now eſtabliſhed at Florence. Tho? they 
affect great ſtate, yet their nobility and gentry drive a retail trade in 


* 
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wine; which they ſell from their-cellar-windows, and ſometimes they 
even hang out a broken flaſk, as a ſign where it may be bought. They 
deal, beſides wine and fruits, in gold and filyer ſtuffs. A great re- 
ſormation has been introduced, both into the government, and manu- 

ſactures, which has been attended with conſiderable benefit to the fi- 
nances. It is thought that the great Duchy of Tuſcany could bring 
intc: the field 30,000 fighting rnen, and that its preſent revenues are 
above 500, oo00l. a- year. The other prigciple towns of Tuſcany,. are 
Piſa, Leghorn, and Sienna; the firſt and laſt are much decayed, But 
Leghorn is ſtill a town of ſome conſequence, built after the modern 

manner, is well fortified, and has a citadel, and the ramparts afford a 


very agreeable proſpect. The number of inhabitants is computed. at 


40, 000, of whom one half are ſaid to be Jews, who carry on the prin- 
eipal part of the commerce. All kinds of religion are tolerated here, 


The inhabitants of LUCCA, which is a ſmall free common- 
wealth, lying on the Tuſcan ſea, in a moſt delightful plain, are the 
moſt induſtrious of all the Italians. They have improved their coun- 


try into a beautiful garden, ſo that tho? they do not exceed 120,000, 


their annual revenue amounts to 80,0001. ſterling. The capital. is alſo 
_ ealled Lucca, which contains above 40, ooo inhabitants, who deal in 

mercery goods, wines, and fruits, eſpecially olives, This Republic is 
under the protection of the houſe of Auſtria, but the inhabitants are 
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very jealous of the power of their Tuſcan neighbours... , 
8 The Republic of 8t MARINO is a geographical curioſity, Its 


territories conſiſt of a high craggy mountain, with a few eminencies 

at the bottom; and the inhabitants boaſt of having preſcrved their li- 

berties, as a Republic, for 1300 years. It is under the protection of the 

Pope, and the inoffenſive manners of the inhabitants, who are not a- 

bove 5000 in all, with the ſmall value of their territory, have preſery/ 
ed its conſtitution. | genes 8. 477 "rs 


The Duchy and city of PARMA, together with the Duchies of 

Placentia and Guaſtalla, form one of the moſt Aouriſhing lates, in J- 
taly. The foil of Parma and Placentia is fertile, and produces the 
richeſt fruits and paſturages. . Conſiderable manufactures of {ilk are 
alſo carried on here. It is the ſeat of a biſliop's ſee, and an univerſity 
aud ſome of. its magnificent churches are painted by the famous Cor- 

reggio. The preſent Duke of Parma, is a prince of the houſe of Bour- 
bon, and fon to Don Philip the king of Spain's younger brother. The 
eities of Parma and Placentia are enriched with magnificent buildings, 
but his Catholic Majeſty, on his acceſſion to the throne of Naples, is 
ſaid to have carried with him thither the moſt remarkable pictures and 
moveable curioſities. The Duke's eourt is thought to be the politeſt 
of any in Italy, and it is ſaid that his revenues exceed 400,000). ſter-· 
Ung a- year; but this is probably exaggerated, The city of Parma is 


Laid to contain 50,000 inhabitants, 


28 MANT UA, formerly a rich Duchy, which brought into its own 
Dukes 500,000 crowns a- year, is now, much decayed. : The ma; 
quite tis angexed 16 that of i Milaweſe, in poſton of the b —— 
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Auſtria. The capital is one of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in Furope, and 


contains about 16,000 inhabitants, who boaſt chat Virgil was a native 
The Duchy of MODENA (formerly Mutina) is ill governed by 
its own Duke the head of the houſe of Ele, from whom the family 
of Brunſwick is deſcendeil. The Duke is abſolute within his own do- 
minions, but is under the protection of the houſe of Auſtria, and a 
vaſſal of the empire. His dominions, however, are far' from being. 
flouriſhing, though very improveable, as the ſoil is good, they having | 
been alternately waſted by the belligerent powers in Italy: | 


The ECCLESIASTICAL STATE, which containf Rome, for- 
merly the capital of che world, lies about the middle of Italy. The 
dad effects of Popiſh tyranny, ſuperſtition, and oppreſſion, are here 
ſeen in the higheſt perfection. Thoſe ſpots, which under the maf- 
ters of the world were enriched with all the luxuries that art and 
nature could produce, are now converted into noxious peſtilential 
marſhes and quagmires; and the 3 di Roma, that former! 
contained a million of inhabitants, affords at preſent a miſerable ſub- 
ſiſtence to about 506. ' Notwithſtanding this, the Pope is a conſider- 
able temporal prince, and ſome ſuppoſe that his annual revenue a- 
mounts to above'a million ſterling, though ſome authors calculate 
them to be much higher. The ſum of à million ſterling, however, 
is'too high a revenue to ariſe from his territorial poſſeſſions ; his ac- 
cidental income, which formerly far exceeded that ſum, is now di- 
miniſhed by the ſapprethon of the order of the Jeſuits,” from whom 
he drew valt ſupplies, and the - meaſures taken by the popiſh powers 
for. preventing the great eccleſiaſtical iſſues of money to Rome. Ac- 
2 to the beſt and lateſt accoumts, the taxes upon the proviſions 
and lodgings furniſhed to foreigners, who ſpend immenſe ſums in 
viſiting his dominions, form now the greateſt part of his accidental 
revenues. From what las happened within theſe twenty years paſt, 
there is reaſon to believe that the Pope's territories will be reduced 
to what limits the houſes of Auſtria and Bourbon ſhall pleaſe to pre- 
ſcribe. Some late Popes have aimed àt the improvement of their 
territories,” but their labours have had no great effect. The diſcon- 
nagement of induſtry and agriculture ſeems to be interwoven in the 
conſtitution of the papal government, which iz veſted in proud, lazy 
eecleſiaſtics. Their indolence, and the fariaticiſm of their” worſhip, 
infect their inferiors, who prefer begging, and impoſing upon ſtran- 
gers, to induſtry and agriculture, eſpecially as they muſt hold their 
properties by the precarious tenure of the will of their ſuperiors. In 
ſhort, the inhabitants of many parts of the Eccleſiaſtical State muſt 
periſh through their ſloth, did not the fertility of their ſoil fpontane- 
ouſly. afford them ſubſiſtence. Here, however, we mnſt make one 
3 remark on Italy, which is, that the poverty and ſloth of the 
o wer ranks do not take their riſe from their natural diſpoſitions. 
This obſervation is not confined to the papal dominions. The 
Itlian princes affected to be the patrons of all the curious and coſtly 
arts, and each vied with the other to make his court the repoſitory 
| taſte and magnificenee. This paſſion diſabled chem from laying 
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out money upon works of public; utility, or from encouraging the ig. 
Auſtry, anger, Co the wants of their ſubjeRs, and its le ef. 
fects are ſeen in many parts of Italy, The ſplendour and furniture 
of churches in the papal dominiens are inexpreſſible, and partly ac- 
xount for the miſery of the ſubjects. This cenſure, however, admits 
of ſome exceptions, even in à manner at the gates of Rome. 
Modern Rome contains, within its circuit, a valt number of gar. 
dens and vineyards. It fands upon the Tyber, an inconſiderable 
river, when compared to the Thames, and navigated by ſmall boats, 
8, and lighters. The caſtle of St Angelo, though its chief for. 
treſs, would be found to be à place of ſmall ſtrength, were it regu. 
larly beſieged. The city, ſtanding upon the ruins of ancient Rome, 
 lyes much higher, ſo that it is difficult to diſtinguiſh the ſeven hill; 
on which it was originally built. The inhabitants of Rome in 1714, 
amounted to 143, 00. If we conſider that the ſpirit of travelling is 
much increaſed ſince that time, e cannot reaſonably ſuppoſe them 
to be diminiſhed at.preſent.” oo 5 1 
Like other princes, the Pope bas his guards, or ſhirri, who take 
care of the peace of the city, under proper magiſtrates, both eccle- 
ſialtical and civil. The Cam di Roma, which contains Rome, 
is under the inſpection of his Holineſs, In the other provinces he 
governs by legates and vice · legates. He monopolizes all the corn in 
Bis territories, and has always a ſufficient number of troops on foot, 
under proper officers, to keep the provinces in awe. The late Pope 
Clement X1V. wiſely diſclaimed all intention of oppoſing any arms 
to the neig ing princes, but thoſe of prayers and ſupplications. 
Next to Rome, Boron, the capital of the Bologneſe, is the moſt 
_ £onſiderable city in the (Eccleſiaſtical State, and an exception to the 
indolence of its other inhabitants, The government is under a legate 
2 latere, who is always a cardinal, and changed every three years. 
The people here live more ſociably and comfortably, than the other 
bjects of the Pope; and perhaps their diſtance from Rome, which 
15 165 miles North-Weſt, has contributed to their eaſe, The reſt of 
the Eccleſiaſtical State contains many towns celebrated in ancient hiſ- 
tory, and even now exhibiting the moſt ſtriking veſtiges of their 
flouriſhing ſtate, but they are at preſent little better than deſolate, 
though here and there, a luxurious magnificent church and convent 
may þe found, which is {apported by. the fuperfiition of the neigh- 
bouring peaſants. | ay 75 E 
The grandeur of Frxzana, Ravenna, Rint, UrBino, (the na- 
tive city of the celebrated painter Raphael,) Ancona, and many o- 
ther ſtates, and cities, illuſtrious in former times, are now to be ſeen 
only in their ruins and ancient hiſtory. - Lonzvro, on the other 
hand, an obſcure ſpot, never thought os heard of, in times of anti- 
Juity, is nom the admiration of the world, for the richæs it contains, 
And the prodigious reſort to it of pilgrims, and other devotees, from 
x notion induſtriouſly pr ated by the Romiſh clergy, that the 
houſe in which the Virgi 
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was carried thither through the air by angels, attended with many 
other miraculous circumſtances, ſuch as, that all the trees, on the ar- 
xival of the ſacred manſion, bowed with the foundeſt reverance ; 
and great care is taken to ptevent any bits of the materials of thi 
s EER ' a 


houſe, 
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| is ſaid to have dwelt at Nazareth, 
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houſe, from being carried to other places, and expoſed as relies to 
the prejudice of tto. The image of _— Mary, and of 
the Divine Infant, are of cedar, placed in a ſmall apartment, fepa- 
ratꝭd from the others by a ſilver balluſtrade, which has a gate of the 
lame metal. It is impoſſible to deſeribe the gold chains, the rings 
and jewels, emeralds, pearls, and. rabies, wherewith this image is 


loaded; and the angels of ſolid gold, who are here placed on every 


fide, are equally enriched with the moſt precious diamonds. To the 
ſuperſtition of Roman catholic princes Livin indebted for this 
maſs of treaſure. | * 


The King of Narrzs and SiciLy, or, as he is more properly cal- 
led, the King of the Two Sicilies, (the name of Sicily being common 
to both) is poſſeſſed of the largeſt dominions of any prince in Italy, 
as they comprehend the ancient countries of Samnium, Campania, 
Apulia, Magna Grecia, and the ifland of Sicily. They are bound- 
ed on all ſides by the Mediterranean and the Adriatic, except on the 
North-Eaſt, where Naples terminates on the Eccleſiaſtical State. The 
air is hot, and its foil fruitful, The city of Naples, its capital, 
is extremely ſuperb, and adorned with all the profuſion of art and 
riches, and its neighbourhood wonld be one of the moſt delightful 

laces in Europe to live in, were it not for their vicinity to the burn- 
ing mountain Veſuvius, which ſometimes threatens the city with de- 
ſtruction ; and the ſoil being peſtered with inſets and feptiles, ſome 
of which are venomous. | | 


Though above two-thirds of the property of the kingdom are in 


| the hands of the Eccleſiaſtics, the Proteſtants live here with 


freedom ; and though his Neapolitan Majeſty preſents to his Holineſs, 
every year, a palfrey, as an acknowled that his kingdom is a 

9 the pontificate, yet no inquiſition is eſtabliſhed in Naples. 
The preſent revenues of that king amount to 750,000. ſterling a- 
year, but it is more than probable, that, by the new eſtabliſhed police 
purſued by the princes of the houſe of Bourbon, of abridging the 
influence and revenues of the clergy, his Neapolitan Majeſty's annual 
income will conſiderably exceed a million ſterling. He has a nume- 


rous but poor nobility, conſiſting of princes, dukes, marquiſſes, and 


other high-ſounding titles; and his capital, by far the moſt populous 
in Italy, contains, at leaſt, 300, ooo inhabitants. 


The Iſland of SiciLy, once the granary of the world for corn, 


ſtill continues to ſupply. Naples, and other parts, with that commo- 
dity, but its cultivation, and conſequently its fertility, is greatly dimi- 
niſned. Its vegetable, mineral, and animal productions, are pretty 
much the ſame with thoſe of Italy. Palermo, its capital, is faid to 


contain 120,000 inhabitants, and both that city and Meſſina, carry 


on a briſk trade. The climate is extremely hot; and the. celebrated 
Volcano of mount Etna bath ſometimes occaſioned great devaſtations 
by its eruptions... This mountain is ſo high that its top is always co- 
vered with ſnow, which is carried away in great quantities by the in- 


habitants for the purpoſe of cooling their liquors ; and without this 
article they ſay their country would be uninhabitable. S 


The Iſland of Sazving, DN — title to the Duke of 


Savoy, 
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Savoy, lyes about 150 miles Weſt of Leghorn. Its eapital, Cagli- 
ari, is an univerſity, an archbiſhoprie, and the ſeat of the viceroy. It 


is thought-that his Sardinian Majeſty's revenues, from this iſland, do 


_ not exceed 5000 U. ſterling a- year, though it yields plenty of corn 
_- and wine, and has a coral fiſhery. Its air is bad from its marſhes 
and moraſſes. It was formerly 'annexed to the crown of Spain, but 


at the peace of Utrecht it was given to the Emperor, and in 1719 to 


the houſe of Savoy. 


The Ifland of Corgica lyes oppoſite to the Genoeſe continent, 
between the gulph of Genoa, and the Ifland of Sardinia, and is bet- 
ter known by the noble Rand which the inhabitants made ſome years 
ago under General Paoli, for their liberty, againſt their Genoeſe ty- 
rants, and afterwards againſt the French arms, than from any ad- 
vantages they enjoy from nature or ſituation. Though mountainous 
and woody, it produces corn, wine, figs, almonds, cheſnuts, olives, 
and other fruits. It has alſo ſome cattle and horſes, and is plenti- 
fully ſupplied, both by the fea and rivers, with fiſh. The inhabi. 
tants are ſaid to amount to 120, 00. Baſtia, the capital, is a place 
of ſome ſtrength, but the other towns of the ifland, that were in poſleſ- 


ion of the male-contents, appear to have been but poorly fortified. 


the whole i 


| Hons in the Rowan catholic countries on the continent, and are un- 


Cars, formerly Cayxza, remarkable in Raman hiſtory for being 
the retreat of the Emperor Tiberius in his old age, lies about three 
Italian miles from the continent. It is four miles long from Eaſt ts 
Weſt, and one broad from South to North. On the Weſtern part 
the ſhore is high, rocky, and inacceſſible; this part of the iſland in- 
deed being almoſt one continued rock, though the largeſt town on 
the iſland, called Ano Carpi, is ſituated here. The Eaktern part al- 
ſo abounds with precipices; though leſs conſiderable than thoſe on 


the Weſt; but between the rocky mountains, at each end, is a delight - 


ful ſpot of ground, covered with myrtles, olives, almonds, figs, vine- 


| yards, and corn-fields. | | 
+ Isc414, and ſome other Iſlands on the Italian coaſt, have nothing 


to diſtinguiſh them, but the ruins of their antiquities, and their be- 
ing pleaſant Summer-retreats for their proprietors. | 


We ſhall here mention the Ifle of Marra, though it is not proper- 
Iy ranked with the Italian iflands. It was formerly called Melita, and 
is ſituated. in fifteen deg. E. long. and forty-five deg. N. lat. ſixty 
miles South of Cape Paſfiro in Sicily, and is of an oval figure, twen- 
. ty miles we and twelve broad. Ks air is clear, but exceſſively hot; 
and ſeems to be a white rock covered with a thin ſurface 
of earth, which is, however, amazingly productive of excellent fruits 
and vegetables, and garden-ſtuff of all kinds. This ifland, or ra- 


ther rock, was given to the knights of St John of Jeruſalem in 1530, 
by the Emperor Charles V. when the Turks drove them out of Rhodes, 


and they are now known by the diſtinction of the kniphts of Malta. 


They are under vows of celibacy and chaſtity, but they keep the 


former much better than the latter. They have conſiderable poſſeſ- 
der 
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- der the r of a grand maſter, who is elected for life. They 
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tre conſidered as the bulwark of Chriſtendom againſt the Turks on 
o chat fide. They wear croſſes of a particular form, and they never 
have degenerated from the military glory of their predeceſſors. They 
Fr are generally of noble families, and are ranked according to their 
ie nations. The whole iſland is ſo well fortified, as to be deemed im- 
0 pregnable by the Infid eli. | | 


Hiſtory.] Italy was probably firſt peopled from Greece. About 250 

it, years before Chriſt it was totally ſubdued by the Romans, who kept 

4 poſſeſſion of it for upwards of 700 years. In the year 476 the Ro- 
75 mans were ſubdued by the Heruli, and theſe ſoon after by the Goths. 

1 The Gothe were, in their turn, expelled by the Romans; the Ro- 

4. mans by the Lombards, and the Lombards by Charlemagne. The 

RY ſucceſſors of Charlemagne for ſome time poſſeſſed the ſovereignty of 

y Italy, but their civil wars at home ſoon m_ an opportunity to their 

e 


GY governors, to either aſſume or purchaſe the ſovereignty of rhe ſeveral 
bi. tes over which they preſided. | 
Tok Savoy and Piedmont, in time, fell to the lot of the courts of Mau- 


of. rienne, the anceſtors of his preſent Sardinian Majeſty, whoſe father 
1, became king of Sardinia, in virtue of the quadruple alliance con- 
cluded in 1718. 5 : | | 
ng Tae Milaneſe, the faireſt portion in Italy, went through ſeveral 
> hands ; but fell at laſt into the hands of the Emperor les V. 
ts about the year 1525, who gave it to his fon Philip II. king of Spain. 
+ It remained with that crown till the French were driven out of Italy, 
_ in 1706, by the Imperialiſts. Theſe were diſpoſſeſſed of it in 19433 
9 but by the Emperor's ceſſion of Naples and Sicily, to the preſent king 
ai. of Spain, it returned to the houſe of Auſtria, who governs it by @ 
7 viceroy. 6 b | : 
15 f The Duchy of Mantua was formerly governed by the family of 
* Gonzaga, who adhering to France, the territory was forfeited, as a 
fief of the empire, to he houſe of ' Auſtria, which now poſſeſſes it, 
the laſt Duke dying without male-ifſuc ; but Guaſtella was ſeparated 
ing from it in 1748, and made part of the Duchy of Parma. | 
* The firſt Duke of Parma was natural ſon to Pope Paul III. the « 
Duchy having been annexed to the Holy See in 1545, by Pope Ju- 
lius II. The deſcendants of che houſe of Farneſe terminated in the 
per- late Queen Dowager of Spain, whoſe ſon, his preſent Catholic Ma- 
ad jeſty, obtained that Duchy, and his nephew now holds it with the 
ſixty Duchy of Placentia. . 1 | Wn 
0 The Venetians were formerly the moſt formidable maritime power 
hot; in Europe, but were more than once brought to the brink. of deſtruc- 
17 55 tion, by the copfederacies formed 9 them among the other 
ie powers of Europe, eſpecially by the league of Cambary, in 1509, 


on though they were as often ſaved by the diſunion of the confederates. 
53% The diſcovery of à paſſage to India, by the Cape of Good Hope, 


odes, ve the firſt blow to their greatneſs, as it loſt them the Indian trade. 
alta. By degrees the Turks took ſrom them their moſt 3 
> the an the continent, and late as the year 1715 they loſt the Morea. 

olfeſ- The Genoeſe, for ſome time, diſputed the empire of the Medi- 


e un- .£crrancan ſea with the Venetians, but were ſeldom or never able ts 
der 5 * | 


Y 2 maintain 
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- maintain their own independency by land, being generally protected, 
and ſometimes ſubjected by the French and 1 aliſts. Their doge, 
or firſt magiſtrate, is crowned King of Corfica, though it does not 


5 elearly appear by what title; and not being able to enforce their claim 


* by the ſword, they ſold it to the French, who ſubdued the inhabi- 
tants after a brave reſiſtance, At preſent the Genoeſe are poſſeſſed 
of revenue, barely ſufficient +to preſerve the appearance of a ſove- 


reign ſtate. 8 bo. 595 
Fhe great Duchy of Tuſcany belonged to the emperors of Ger- 
many, who - governed it by deputies, to the year 1240, when the 


famous diſtinctions of the Guelphs, who were the partizans of the 


Pope, and the'Gibellines, who were in the Emperor's intereſt, took 


place. The Popes then perſuaded the imperial governors in Tuſcany, 
do put themſelves under the protection of the church, but the Flo- 


rentines, in a ſhort time, formed themſelves into a free common. 
wealth, and bravely defended their liberties againſt both parties. by 
turns. At laſt the family of Medici found means to fabje& their 
country-men, and, long before they were declared either princes or 
dukes, in fact 8 Florence, though the rights and privileges 
of the people ſeemed ſtill ro exiſt. The Medici, particularly Coſmo, 
who was deſervedly called the father of his country, being in the ſe- 
bret, ſhared with the Venetians in the immenſe profits of the Eaft- 
India trade, before the diſcoveries made by the Portugueſe. His re- 
venue, in ready money, which exceeded that of any ſovereign prince 
in Europe, enabled his ſucceſſors to riſe to ſovereign power, and 
Pope Pius V. gave one of his deſcendents, Coſmo, (the great patron of 
the arts,) the title of Great Duke of Tuſcany in 1570, which conti- 
nued in-his family to the death of Gaſton de Medicis in 1737, with- 
out iſſue, The * Duchy was then claimed by the Emperor Charles 
VI. as a fief of the empire, and given to his ſon-in-law, the Duke 
of Lorrain, and late Emperor, in lieu of the Duchy of Lorrain, which 
was ceded to France by treaty. Leopold, his ſecond fon, brother 
to the preſent Emperor, is now Grand Duke, and Tuſcany afſumes a 


new face, Leghorn, which belongs to him, carries on a great trade, 


and ſeveral ſhips of very conſiderable force are now ſtationed on the 
Puſean coaſts to prevent the depredations of the Infidels. 
No country has undergone greater viciſſitudes of government than 


Naples or Sicily, chiefly owing to the inconſtancy of the natives. 


Chriſtians and Saracens by turns conquered it. 'The Normans under 


i. Tanered drove out the” Saracens, and, by their connections with the 


' Greeks, eſtabliſhed there, while the reft of Europe was plunged in 
monkiſh ignorance, a moſt reſpectable monarchy, flouriſhing in arts and 


arms. About the year 1166, the Popes being then all powerful in 


Europe, their intrigues broke into the ſucceſſion of Tancred's line, by 
which Naples and Sicily at laſt came into the poſſeſſion of the French; 
and the houſe of Anjou, with ſome interruptions, and tragical revolu- 
tions, held it till the Spaniards drove them out in 1504, and it was then 


© annexed to the crown of Spain. 


The 2 of the Spaniards was fo oppreſſive, that it gave 
rife to the famous revolt, headed by Maſſaniello, a young fiſherman. 
His ſucceſs was ſo ſurpriſing, that he obliged the haughty iards to 
aboliſh the oppreſſive taxes, and to confirm the liberties of the _ 
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Before theſe could be re-eſtabliſhed perfectly, he turned delirious, chro- 
his continual agitations of body and mind, and was put to death at 
the head of his own mob. Naples and Sicily continued with the Spa- 
niards till the year 1706, when the Archduke Charles, afterwards 
Emperor, took poſſeſſion of the kingdom. By virtue of various treaties, - 
which'had introduced Don Carlos, the king of Spain's ſon, to the poſe - 
ſeſſion of Parma and Placentia, a new war broke out in 1733, between 
the houſes of Auſtria and Bourbon, about the poſſeſſion of Naples, and 
Don Carlos was received into the capital, where he was proclaimed 
king of both Sicilies ; this was followed by a very bloody campaigng 
but the farther effuſion of blood was ſtopt by a peace between France 
and the Emperor, to which the courts of Madrid and Naples acceded' 


in 1736, and Don. Carlos remained king of Naples. 


Upon his acceſſion to the crown of Spain in 1759, it being found 
by the inſpection of phyſicians, and other trials, that his eldeſt ſon 
was by nature incapacitated for reigning, he reſigned the crown of 


Naples to his third fon, Ferdinand IV. who lately married an Arch- © 


ducheſs of Auſtria. | 
The hiſtory of the Papacy is connected with that of Chriſtendom 
itſelf. The molt ſolid foundations for its temporal power were laid by 
the famous Matilda, Counteſs of Tuſcany, and heireſs to the greateſt 
part of Italy, who bequeathed a large portion of her dominions to the 
famous Pope Gregory VII. (who, before his acceſſion in 1073, was 
ſo well known by the name of Hildebrand.) The ignorance. of the 
laity, and ſome other cauſes, contributed to the aggrandiſement of the 


papacy, previous to the reformation. Even fince that æra, the ſtate of 


Europe has been ſuch, that the Popes have had more than once great 
weight in its public affairs, chiefly through the weakneſs and bigotry 
of — princes, who ſeem now recovered from their religious de- 
luſions. 6 | k 

The papal power is evidently at a low ebb. The order of Jeſuits, 
who are not improperly. called its Janiſſaries, - has been exterminated 
out of France, Spain, Naples, and Portugal; and at laſt totally anni- - 
hilated by the Pope himſelf. The Pope is indeed treated by Roman 
Catholic princes, with very Ittle more ceremony than is due to him 


i a biſhop of Rome, and poſleſſed of a temporal principality. 
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SWITZERLAND, 


-.. Formerly HELVETIA. 


Situations and AT TwWEREN the latitudes of forty-five and farty- . 
Extent. . eight degrees North; about 100 miles on a medi- 


um in breadth; and between the longitudes of ſix and eleven degrees 
Eaſt, about 260 miles in length. e | 


.B oundaries.] | 


„ „% Ira A ILA | 
- Boundaries.) Bounded on the North by Alſace and Swabia in 
Germany. On the Eaſt by the Lakes ä 
3 Ou-the South by Rk," Satori Welt by Ayatng.” 1 
| Divided into thirteen Cantons, vis. 


Cantons. Rel. Ch. towus. Cantons. Rel. Chief T. 


Denn, Welt] Prot.] Barn. Appenzel, E. Prot.|Appenzd, 

, Friburg, Weſt | Pop. | Friburg, Zug. Mid. Pop. Zug. 
Baſil, Welt} Prot. | Baſil. Swiſs, - Mid. | Pop.] Swiſſe. 
Lucerne, Weſt | Pop. Lucerne. {| Glaris, Mid. Prot.] Glaris, 
Soloturn, Weſt | Pop. | Soleure. Uris, - Mid. | Pop. Altorf. 
Schaff hauſen, E. Prot. | Schaffhauſen. || Underwald, | Pop. | Stantz. 
TZurick, Eaſt | Prot.“ . | | | | 
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ALLIES OF THE $WITZERS. 
Chief T. Ch. towns. 


Griſon Leagues Coire S. W. 
J Chiavenna iavenna Valais yon 
Valteline Tiranta N. W. 
Pr Bormio Bormio Neufchattel Neufchattel 
St Gall, Repub. Geneva W. neva 
12 Gall, Abbey f St Gall * N. Mulhauſen 
Tockeuburgh 


E 


antient. 
of Switzer- 


Rhetia. S. 


Eriſon com- 
try, 


9 


Mc 
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= SUBJECTS OF THE SWITZERS. | 
| „iet. : 2 Ch. towns. 
Saragans, gate | Lugano, S. E. 
gan Count. N. E. Turgow. Lucarno, Bailiage, Lucarno, S. E. 
Rotweil, County, Rotweil. || Bellents, Bailiage, | Bellents. 


The towns of Baden, Bremgarten, Mell Raperſwell 
Frawenfield, on the North. | el 


ls: Lugano, Bailiage, 


* 


Kir Soil, Seaſons, and Vater.] This being a mountainous coun- 
try, lying upon the Alps, the froſts are conſequently ſevere in Win- 
ter, and the hills covered with ſnow, ſometimes all the year long. In 
Summer, the inequality of the ſoil renders the ſame province very un- 

. equal in its ſeaſons ; on one ſide of thoſe mountains the inhabitants 
are often reaping, while they are ſowing on another. The valles, 
However, are warm and fruitful, when well cultivated, which is ge- 
merally the caſe. The country is fubje to rains and tempeſts, tor 
which reaſon public granaries are every where erected to ſupply the 
Failure of their crops. The water of Switzerland is generally excel- 
Jent, and often deſcends from the mountains in 9 or ſmall catar- 
Acts, which, have a pleaſing effect. | 6 


aan, ard. Lakes.) The chief rivers arc the Rhine, which riſes in in 


SIT Z EX L AM D. 
the mountains of this country, the Aar, the Ruſs, the Inn, the Rhone, 
the Thur, and the Oglios. The lakes in this country are computec 
to be about thirty, there being ſearce a mountain without one on the 


top of it. The chief are thoſe of Geneva, Conſtance, Thun, Lucern, 
Zurich, Neufchattel, and Biende. ; . 


| Metals and Minerals. ]. The mountains contain mines ef iron, 
chryſtal, virgin · ſulphur, and ſprings of mineral waters. 994 


Vegetable and Animal Production.] Sheep and cattle are the chief 
animal productions of this country; corn and wood, and ſome wine, 
with pot-herbs of almoſt every kind, are likewiſe found here. The 
produce, however, of all thoſe articles, is no more than ſufficient for 
the inhabitants, who are too far removed from water-carriage to be 
profited by the ſtately timber that grows in their woods. They have 
valt plenty of game, fiſh, and fowl. | 


Manufattures and Traffic.) Their manufactures and traffic are very 
inconſiderable, and conſequently they are very poor; and for that 
reaſon prohibit all lace and jewels, and are extremely fru They 
lay up * of corn in every province almoſt, againſt a time of 
ſcarcity. There is a conſideradle linen manufacture lately eſtabliſhed 
in the North-Eaſt of Switzerland, near the abbey of St Gall: but it 
is probable that they may ſoon have ſome trade, as the manufacturing 
of ſilks and wool have lately been taken up in ſome places; and ei- 
pecially as an academy was inſtituted in the year 1760, called the 
Occonrmic Society of Berne, eſtabliſhed for the purpoſes of agriculture . 
and commerce ; of which ſociety there have been publiſhed ſeveral vo- 
lumes of their memoirs, | ; 


Inhabitants, Manners, Cuſtoms, ? According to the beſt accounts, 
A231 Diverſions. the thirteen cantons of Switzer- 
land contain abont 2,000,000 of inhabitants, who are a brave, hardy, 
induſtrions people, remarkable for their fidelity and attachment rv 
the cauſe they undertake. Like the old Romans, they are equally in- 
ured to arms and agriculture. All the cantons are regimented in a 
manner that contributes equally to the ſafety and profit of the inha- 
bitants, who ſupply foreign powers with excellent ſoldiers. They are 
ſo jealous of their liberties, that they diſcourage foreigners from ſet- 
ting among them. Their nobility and gentry diſdain the profeſſion at 
trade and manufactures. It is ſaid, that in many places of Switzer- 
land, the inhabitants, eſpecially thoſe towards France, begin to dege- 
nerate from the ancient ſimplicity of their manners and dreſs. The 
cuſtoms and diverſions are of the warlike and active kind, and the 
magiſtrates of moſt of the cantons, impoſe figes upon plays, gaming, 
and even dancing, excepting at marriages, - - | 


Religion.] Though all the Swiſs cantons form but one political 
Republic, yet they are not united in religion, Thoſe differences in 
religion formerly created many public commotions, which ſeem now 
to have ſubſided. Zuing, commonly called Zuinglius, was the apoſ- 
tle of Proteſtantiſm in Switzerland. He was a moderate reformer, 

an 
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and differed from Luther and Calvin only in a few ſpeculative 
points; ſo that Calviniſm may be ſaid to be the religion of the Pro- 
_  teſtant, Swiſſes. | | ee 


| Language. Several languages prevail in Switzerland ; but the 
* "moſt common is German. The Swiſſes, who border upon France, 
8 =_ a baſtard French, as thoſe near Italy do a corrupted Latin, or 


., 0m r 


© Learnin , and learned Men.) Calvin, a Frenchman, whoſe name 
zs fo well known in all Proteſtant countries, inſtituted laws for the 
city of Geneva, which are held in high eſteem by the moſt learned 
of that country. M. Rouſſeau too, whoſe works the prefent age have 
received with ſo much approbation, was a citizen of Geneva. 
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Univerſities.) The univerſity of Baſil which was founded in 1459, 
and contains a noble library, ſome valuable manuſcripts, an excellent 
= CcolleQtion of medals, and has a curious phyſic-garden. -'The other u- 
4 niverſities, or, as they are at preſent onl called » colleges, are thoſe of 
1 Bern, Lauſanne, and Zurich. e BOK | 


- - © Government.) The general diet, which repreſents the Helvetic bo- 
Ay, conſiſts of two deputies from each ganton; beſides which, the Ab- 
bot of St Gall, and the cities of 8t Gall and of Bienne, ſend deputies 
as allies; and a general diet is uſually held at Baden on the feaſt of 
St John the Baptiſt annually, which ſeldom laſts longer than a month. 
Beſides the general diets, their differences in religion have, ſince 
the reformation, occaſioned partial diets: the mutual confidence be- 
tween the cantons ſeems, in ſome meaſure, loſt, thro” the zeal of each 
party for their particular opinions. This enters, more or leſs, into all 
. , their public actions : and though their general diets are ſtill continu- 
de cdl to regulate the affairs of their common bailiages, all other matters 
of importance are treated of at particular diets of the reſpedive reli- 
gions; that of the Proteſtants being held at Arraw, and that of the 
'.__ © Roman catholics at Lucern; which, being the moſt potent catholic 
| canton, acts as their head; and that of Zurick does as head of the 
i Proteſtants. 'Theſe diets are ſummoned whenever either of the parties 
-. *, Pleaſe: the thirteen cantons do not make one commonwealth, but are 
ſo many independent ſtates, united together by ſtrict alliances fer their 
mutual defence. a | 
The government of ſome of the cantons is ariſtocratical, and in 
others democratical. The ſeveral ariſtocratical cantons are thoſe of 
Zuric, Bern, Lucern, Baſil, Fributg, Soleur, and Scaff-hauſen; the 
other fix are democratical. | 
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Arms.) The arms of Geneva are 0 croſs azure, and every 
town almoſt has its particular arms, which this epitome will not ad- 


mit of enumerating. 


* 


Forces.] The Switzers let out their troops for hire, to ſerve. any 
cauſe, They furniſh nations that are enemies with ſeparate bodies, 8 
whereby it comes to pals, that the neareſt relations, father os ſon, 


= 


other 


T a 


8 


brother and brother, are frequent! engaged, it is faid, againſt each 


other, and beat out one another's brains, as it were in ſport, when" 


they have no manner of concern in this quarrel. But this, ſay ſome, 


is a .groundleſs charge! For, 1. They never grant their troops to 


any prince or tate, but by virtue of ſome preceding alliance. 2 They 
grant troops only for the defence of the nation they are given to, 


and not to act affenſively; ſo that the Swiſs troops, in the French * 


fervice, are never ſuffered to invade the empire, or Holland; nor, 


on the contrary, the Swiſs, who are in the ſervice of thoſe two 
powers, to invade France, And, 3. The Sovereign never receives 
any ſublidy or perquiſite from the prince or ſtate ro whom their 
troops are granted, contenting themſelves with procuring a benefi- 


cial ſervice to their ſubj-&s, withont reſerving any profit to them- 
ſelves. But what is offered on this ſfubje& ought to be refrained 


chiefly to the Proteſtant cantons; for it is CITED that the 


conduct of the Catholic cantons, and efpecially thoſe called the petry 
ones, have tov often given occaſion for drawing reproaches on the 
whole nation, from thoſe who do not diftinguifh between one and 


the other: ſo chat it ſeems the charge is true in part, though not 


univerſally. | 

Standing forces have ever been thought inconſiſtent with the wel- 
fare of theſe republics,” ſince their inſtitution ; but there is no where 
in Europe a better regulated mitfitia 3 every male, from fixteen to 


lirty, is enrolled, and about one third of them regimented ; and, 


when it is neceſſary, every * — perſon, upon the beat of a 
drum, repairs to the houſe of his officer, properly accoutred for ac- 
tion, with arms which are in their own keeping : their military con- 


ſiſting of between thirteen and fourteen thouſand men. 
| Revenues.) It is computed that the revenbes of Bern, the largeſt 


canton, amount to 300,000. crowns. a- year, and that of Zuric, to 


o, o of which two thirds are expended in the charges of the 


government, and the reſt laid up in the treaſury. The revenues of 


the other cantons are much lefs, but they all lay up ſomething in 
bank; and from this bank large ſums are laid out in the public funds. 


It is imagined they have near half a mlllionfterling in the Engliſh funds, 


Taxes.) Their revenues ariſe, 1. From the profits of the demeſne 
lands, which belong to the fate. 2. The tenth of the produce of 


all the lands in the country. 3. A certain tax upon lands, which 
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are not the property of the gentry, called in French, Cenjes Fan- Fo 


cierer. 4. Cuſtoms and duties on merchandize. And, 5. The re- 
venues ariſing from the fale of falt. From the laſt they raiſe the 
greateſt ſums, for the ſtates alone retail it to the ſubje&s, and im- 
poſe What price they pleaſe. There is another caſual tax ariſing 
from the ſale of all eſtates ; the Sovereign being entitled to a fixth 


* 


part of the value upon every alienation. | bt 4 
Antiguitiet and Curioſtier.] Mr Addiſon relates; that at Lanſanne'. 


he viewed the wall of the cathedral church; which was opened by 
one earthquake, and cloſed fome years afterwards by another. = 

Abqut five miles from Nyon, are the ruins of Cæſar's wall, which” 
and &. It: ed te : extended 
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extended eighteen miles in length, viz. from mount Jura, to the banks 
Rf of the lake of Geneva, as Czfar has deſcribed it in the firſt book o 


_ his commentaries. 


* imaginable, among woods and rocks, which, at firſt view, incline 


. * f 


F, 
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© The ſituation of Frivurg, the capital of that canton, is ſo irregu- | 
lar, among rocks and precipices,. that they are forced to climb up 
to ſeveral. parts of it by ſtair - caſes of a prodigious aſcent. The col- 


lege of Jeſuits here, is ſaid to be the fineſt in Switzerland, from 


wheiice are ſeveral beaiitiful profpefts. And they have a collection 
df pictures repreſenting moſt of the fathers of their order, among 


Whom are ſome natives of England, by us filed rebels, and by 
them martyrs. The inſcription under Henry Garnet relates, That 


when the heretics could not prevail on him, either by force or pro- 
miſes, to chan his religion, they hanged and quartered him. Two 
leagues from*Friburg there is a little hermitage, eſteemed one of the 
greateſt curioſities in Switzerland. It lyes in the prettieſt . ſolitude 


one to be ſerious. The hermit, who was living in the year 1707, 
had lived here five-and-twenty years, and with his own hands wrought 
out of the rock a pretty chapel, a ſacriſty, 4 chamber, kitchen, cel - 
lar, and other conveniencies. His chimney is carried up through the 


whole rock, notwithſtanding the rooms lye very deep; and has cut 


the ſide of the rock into a level for a garden, to which he brought 
che earth he found in the neighbouring parts, and has made ſuch a 


ſpot of ground of it, as ſurniſhes out a kind of luxury for an her- 


mit; and, as he obſerved the drops of water diſtilling from ſeveral 
parts of the rock, by following the veins of them, he made himſelf 
two or three fountains in the bowels of the mountains; which ſerved 
his table, and watered his little garden. | | 


Ihe public walks by the great church at Bern are worth the view- 


ing: they . are raiſed extremely high; and, that their weight might 
not break down the walls and pilaſters that ſurround them, they are 
built upon arches and vaults. Theſe walks afford the nobleſt ſum- 


mer proſpects in the world; for here you have a full view of a huge 
range of mountains, that lye in the country of the Griſons, and are 
covered with ſnow. They are about fourſcore miles diſtance from 


Hern; but their height and colour make them ſeem much nearer. 
The cathedral ſtands on one ſide of theſe walks, and is eſteemed the 
moſt magnificent Proteſtant church in Europe, out of England. 

In the Alps, the difference of ſeaſon in one and the ſame climate 
is very remarkable; for travellers may in one day meet with Winter 


on the tops of the mountains, the Spring on the lower part of them, 


wit h pleaſant green paſture; and hay- time and harveſt at the ſoot 
of the mountains — in the vallies. . Sa 
Some of their animals, ſuch as bears, hares, and other game, are 
white in Winter, And, 1. Here are the Pyrites Arei, of a globular 
ſorm, being a fort of marcaſites, found on the tops of the Alps; and 
ſometimes, waſhed down by brooks. They reſemble our Engliſh ruſt 

balls; and, when broke, are full of ſtreakes from the circumſerence 
to the center, which ſhine like gold and ſilyer. 1 . 

2. Their falſe diamonds are pieces of the pureſt chryſtal, with great 
22 of angles, and moſt of them have thort ſmall columns in the 
m! S.. 7 *. 921 | 
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3. Stones 
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them, 
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3. Stones reſembling pieces of money, marked with ſtrokes, con- 
vex on both ſides, and look like Bias; the ſurface of which appears 
as covered all over with pieces of coin. Ns. 

4 Black ſhining chryſtal ſtones like hexagon pyramids, ſome of 
which contain black antimony chryſtalized. Veins of filyer, copper, 
lead, talc, and ſelenites of chryſtal, with ſpots; which increaſe and 
decreaſe with the moon. | | 1 

5. Plenty of black marble with white veins and ſpots, ſymptoms 
of gold black pyrites, veins of filver vitriol, black foſſile ſtone. _ 

6. A well which ebbs and flows once a-day; and another which 
flows three months, and is dry. the other three. | | 

The Glaceries, or Ice Vallies, are an uncommon, curiofity, Many 
monuments of antiquity have been diſcovered. near the baths of Ba- 
den, which were known to the Romans in the time of Tacitus. _ 
Switzerland boaſts of many noble religious buildings, particularly a 
college of Jeſuits ; and many cabinets of valuable manuſcripts, an- 
tiques, and curioſities of all kinds, we 


Coin. Thoſe of Germany, France, and Italy, are current here. 


REVOLUTIONS AND PRESENT © 
TC 


Tr 


2 Switzers, anciently ealled Helvetii, were of Gauliſh extrac- 
tion, and were ſubdued by Julius Cæſar, who added it to the 
province of Gaul. They were afterwards part of the kingdom of 
Burgundy ; then ſubject to France, and then to the German empire, 
under which they were cruelly oppreſſed. About the year 1300, the 
Emperor Albert appointed chem an Auſtrian governor, one. Griefter, 
who, in the wantonneſs of daring tyranny, ordered the natives to 
reverence his hat ſet upon a pole; which being with a proper fp'rit 
refuſed by one WilLian Teri, a noted markſman with à croſs-bow, 
he was ſentenced to be hanged, if he did not, at a certain diſtance, 
ſhoot an apple from the head of his own ſon: Tut hit che apple 
with one of two ſhort arrows, or bolts, which he had provided; 
and, being aſked what the other was intended for, he boldly anſwer- 
ed, For thy heart, O yrant! had IL Killed my ſon.” He was ordered 
to priſon, but eſcaped, and, with ſome others, brought about a re- 
volution, which produced the ſeveral Independent States of the Hel- 


vetic nation; and, at the treaty of Weſtphalia, 1648, they were ac- 


knowledged free -and independent, as the United Provinces were at 
the ſame treaty. In 1712, a war commenced between the Proteſtant 
and Popiſh cantons, wherein the Catholics were unſucceſsful, loſing 
Baden, and other territories, In chis war, the canton of Bern alone 
brought 40, ooo men into the field. Theſe cantous were much more 
conſiderable, before they were diſunited 


Bern, and the largeſt cantons, are ariſtocracirs. In Bern, which 
is the largeſt, the by power is lodged in, the great council, 
bſtantial inhabitants; 1 

ae. 


er diet, confiſting 22 


299 of the moſt { 


differences about religion. | 
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the excantixe; 85 twenty · ſexen, elected out of the 
er eat council. e little democratical cantons, the legiſlative power 
£ "Ib s lodged in the Aiuſive body of the people ; and every. male above 


ſixteen, whether maſter ov ſervant, has a vote in making, laws, and 
8 in the choice of magiſtrates. There is a general diet of all the can- 


tons held in era at Midſummer, annually, The Proteſtants al- 


fo have à general diet 6f their perſuaſion, and the Papiſts another of 
3 theirs; ; but they ſeldom fit longer than a mont. 
* The Proteitant cantons are all Calviniſis, or Preſbyterians, and ſo 
F | are their allies of Geneva. | 
5 be langua gage in Switzerland is either Hig h Dutch, French, or 
I Italian, accor to tlie countries which lye > wh to them. At Ge- 
1 neva, it is faid, t ey ſpeak good French, but in other parts of Swit- 
- as zerland i it is very 2 8 corrupted, 
3 The country of the Griſons, allies of Switzerland, 1 was part of the 
wu; ancient Khætia, and confilts of three diviſions, 1. The Griſons, or 
Wh Grey League. 2. The League of the Houſe of God ; and, 3. The 
i Ten Juriſdictions; theſe are ſubdivided into ſeveral leſſer communi. 
= © "ties, which are ſo many democracies, every male above ſixteen ha- 
ving A vote in the government of the ſtate, and election of magiſ⸗ 
trates. And deputies, or repreſentatives from the ſeveral communi. 
; ties, conſtitute the general diet of the Griſon leagues, which meet; 
* atinually{ ig March, at che capital city of Coire : but they. can con- 
. FClude nothing without the conſent. of, pee Spmmunitics which 
| ſend them. 
| 8 Two thirds of the djs of the Griſon Leagues are Proteſtants, 
4 of the ſz of Calvin. Valteline, with the countries of Bormio 
and Chiuvanna, were e part of the Duch of Milan, and 
ceded to the. Griſons by the Sforzas; Dukes of Mit: n, in conſidera- 
tion of their ſervices in defenee of that Duchy x but it was provided, 
that che Popiſh religion on, ſhould be profeſſed' there. Theſe are 
truitful countries; and the Valteline being a valley, by which Ger- 
* many has an eaſy communication with Italy, the poſſeſſion of it has 
been much eee for vy the e Su French, . in their Ita- 
lian wars. 
N reſt of! TY allies of — viz. the Vahiis, St Gall, and 
Tockenburg, are fo many diſtinct republics; and ſo is Neufchattd, 
8 the! —8 1. n is  Riled verry ork mr pg” i 
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and-afterwards of the circle of Belgium or Burgundy in the 
8 Empire. They obtained the general name of Netherlands, 
Pais-Bas, or l from cheir * in N of Ger- 
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EXTENT, SITUATION, AND BOUNDARIES OF . 
euern SEVENTEEN PROVINCES., , 


AZ Miles Degrees. 


| Length $M wg . 54 North — 5 | 
., Breadth . vermeen 4 2 and 7 W 


They are bounded by the . — Sea on the North; hy 

the Ealt ; by ain and France on the South 3 aud by the *. 

Gi Channel on the Weil. 

I ſhall, for the ſake of perſpicuity, and to avoid repetition, treat 
of the Seventeen Provinces under two great diviſions: Firſt, the 
Northern, which: contains the Seyen.Upited Provinces, uſnally known 
by the name of, Halland Secondly, the Southern, containing the 
uſtrian and French Netherlands. - The United Provinces are, pro 


trecht, 2 Gelderland, and Zutphen; but che two latter 


forming only one Sovereignty, hay —_— 80 by the name of dane 
Seven ned Provinces. ; „ 


[SITUATION AND. EXTENT OF: THE 
FT * PROVINCES: 


Length, % or 
1 51 »1id 54 North: nds 
1 * ere. 40 7 Lal longinude; © 


| Phe following i is the moſt latisfa aby account we meet with of their 
| grographical omg including the Texel and other Illands: 


perly ſpeaking, eight, viz. Holland, Overyſſel, Zealand, Friend, x 3 


r —u— — An r ob — All 
' Coaunttries Names, Square |< E * 1 

United Proyinces. Miles. 8 | Y Chet cies, 

ILL i — 

| Overyſſel, 1,900 | 66 | 50 Deventcr. | | 
=”, Holland, Ms ; 1, 800 $4 Fea AMSTERDAM, wk Jpn, 
$ '; Gelferland,—xft, 386 30 40 Nimegucn. Sy a 
| C 4 Fricſland, ©8107 44 | 34 | Leuwarden.' + _ 

2 Zutphea, ad, ; 644] 37 | 33 | Zu'phen, ; 

L.3- | Groningen, ++. 549 4637 | Groningen. © 

| Mz Utrecht, 13 4 450 | 41 | Utrecht. 

[| Zealand, | 393.1 29 | 24 1 Middleburg. | 
| Texdlandothe ind, 113 ee — 
* 8 88A 1 Was « 75461 2 = 


| mu ls The Rhine _ inſelf - into g — — on enter- 
2; this country, the chief of which are the Waal, and the Leek: 
e Waal and the Leek join, 2. The Maeſe, which, running from 
FA jo Well Ell n the German Gray below Kare The 
9 ; 3 


F © 


- 


* 
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on ſo ſhallow water that l 
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95 12 F The Viel runs North, and falls into the Zuider Sea. 2 
. Kr Rhine anciently ran in one channel by Utrecht and Leyden 17 Ae 
but this being moſtly choaked up, it formed the two rivers above. . 


| of ſtork: 
4- The Scheld riſes in Picardy, and runs N. E. by Cambray fi 


Tournay, Ghent, and Antwerp, below which laſt city it divides int delle « 


two: branches; we one called the Western Scheid, and the other wing: 


.. Oſter Scheld;; the firſt ſe ating Flanders from Zealand, and the berring 
other running North by Bergen · op- zbom, and afterwards Eaſt, be. 


tween the Iſlands of Beveland and Schow:n, fall into the fea a H. N "2" 
' tle below. I v7 he r ; 
. The Vecht runs from Eaſt to Webt through the Provinces de 17. 
. Overyſlel, and falls in the Zuider Sea. | Beſides which there ar: 1 Sa 

numberleſs canals. There are few harbours in the United Provinces; K v0 


the beſt: are Rotterdam, Helvoetſluys, and Fluſhing ; as to Amſter. Avg 
dam, though it be one of the greateſt ports in Europe, it is ſituated 1 2K; 
ſhips cannot enter it. | "—_ all 

| A „r | are 
Au.] The air of theſe Provinces-is very thick and foggy, until ü Ne © 
is purified by the froſt in Winter, when the Eaſt wind uſually ſets u M 


* * 
” Y 


for about four months; then their harbours are frozen up, which is icial d 


| horſeback, or on foot; for they go ſrom one town to another in a go Ag 
covered boat, in which they are icarce ſenſible of any motion. 
is greater plenty of corn, as well as the produce of almoſt every 3 
grow; 5 butter, cheeſe, fiſh, and wild fowl, are all that the 


Are received from Britain; their turf they burn chiefly in ſtovey 


a (diſadvantage to their foreign traffic, but very neceſſary for their a perp 
health. Their Winters are much colder. than with us, who lye un- Cities, 


der the ſame parallel, yet their Summers are hotter. The moiſture of to tabo 


the air cauſes. metals ro ruſt, and wood to mould, more than in any - yl 
other country; which is the reaſon of their perpetual rubbing and H ane 
ſcouring, and the brightneſs and cleanlineſs in their houſes, ſo much I ig 
taken notice of. The neighbouring ſea falt-marſhes and bogs occa- PO 


fon chis country to be very unkealthful in Spring and Autumn. Ther Meal 


diſeaſes are chiefly the ſcurvy and gout, and they ſeldom eſcape-ma- Ba 
lignant fevers in dry Summers; an old man is ſeldom known in this | 
country; both men and women ſoon grow corpulent ; and perhaps. 
ſhorten their lives by ſpirituous liquors ; another reaſon” of their il . 
Nate of health may be their uſing no manner of exerciſe either on I, - 


their 
Soil and Produce.] As to the ſoil, they. have made many of thei Franc 


 'bogs good. meadows, by draining them; and their cartle, which Hanf, 
they buy lean in the North of Germany and Denmark, grow to a Yo 


prodigious bulk; they make a great quantity of good butter and n * 
cheeſe, but their country produces very little corn : however, there ||, 5 


country, than is to be met with any. where: the United Provinces bacco 
are —— magazine of Europe ; many kinds of grain may be dener 
frequently purchaſed here cheaper than in the countries where they 


country itſelf affords. They have no timber rowing, and yet plank | 
and materials-for buildings may be — cheaper here than anf ev 
other country; they have no other fuel but turf; moſt of their coals ye 


Auimal. 


* 
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Aumalrd Here are the fame animals as in England !; their horſes, | 


neat cattle, and ſheep, are of a larger ſize than in any other nation 
ad Europe; they have alſo wild boars and wolves, likewiſe multitudes 
et ſtorks, which build and hatch in their chimneys, and they will not 
ſuffer them to be deſtroyed ; the ſtorks leave the country about the 
middle of Auguſt with their young, and return the February fol- 
N lowing : their ſea and river fiſh are the ſame as ours. They have no 
i herrings, but excellett oyſters about the Iſlands of the Texel 


© IN. 7nbabitants, Manners, Cuſtoms, and Diverfiour.] The Seven United 
' WProvinces are perhaps the beſt ptopled of any ſpot of the ſame ex- 
of" in the world. They contain, according to the beſt accounts, 
113 cities and towns, 1400 villages, and. about two millions of inha- 
5 bitants ; beſides the twenty-five towns, and the people in what is cal- 
85 ed the lands of the Oenerality, or conquered countries and towns of 
il other parts of the Netherlands: The manners, habits, and even the 
minds of the Dutch, (for ſo the inhabitants of the United Provinces 
ze called in _ ſeem to be formed by their ſituation; and to 
nie from their natural wants. Their country, which is preſerved by 
* mounds and dykes, is a perpetual incentive to labour, and the arti- 
Anal drains with which it is every where interſected, muſt be kept 
in tual repair. Even what may be called their natural commo- 
dities, their butter and cheeſe, are produced by a conſtant attention 
e laborious parts of life. Their principal food they earn out of the 
aun dy their herring fiſheries, for they diſpoſe of their moſt valuable 
* in to the Engliſh, and other nations, for the ſake of gain. ; Their 
ck ir and temperature of the elimate incline them to phlegmatic, flow 
8 Aſpoſitions, both of body and mind; and yet they are iraſcible, e- 
heir Iecially if heated with liquor. Even their virtues are owing to their 
ma. eoldneſs with regard ta every objec that. does not immediately con- 
chern their on intereſts; for in all other reſpects they are quiet neigh- 
nan ours and peaceable ſubjects. Their attention to the conſtitution and 
* dependency of their country is owing to the ſame principle, for 
nder were never known to effect a change of government but when 
RI they * 2 themſelves on the brink of perdition. a 
ne valour of the Dutch becomes warm and active when they find 
teir intereſt at ſtake, witneſs their ſea-wars with England and 
ther france. Their boors, though flow of underſtanding, are manage- 
hich able by fair means. Their ſeamen are a plain, blunt, but rough, 
WG lurly, and ill-mannered fort of people, and appear to be inſenſible 
70k «f public ſpirit and affection for each other. Their tradeſmen are 
"here l general very honeſt in all their dealings; and they ſeldom uſe 
very ene words than are neceſſary about their buſineſs. Smoaking to- 
- ces Peco is prattiſed by old and young of both ſexcs ; and as they are 


u be nerally plodding upon ways and means of getting money, no peo- 
Tube Pie are fo. unſociable. Though a Dutchman of low rank, when 
unk, is guilty of every ſpecies of brutality ; and though they have 
een known to exerciſe the molt dreadful inhumanities for intereſt. 
wroad, where they thought themſelves free from diſcovery, yet- 
iey are in general quiet and inoffenſive in their own country, which 
chibits but few. inſtances of murder, rapine, theft, or violence. As 


che habitual tippling and drinking charged upon both ſexes," it ia 


— 
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164 
owing in a great meaſure to the nature of their ſoil and climate. fa 
general, all appetites and paſſions ſeem to ran lower and cooler here 
. than in other eountries, that of avarice excepted. Theit tempers 


particularly amonglt the ſcafaring people. 


: 
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are not aify/ enough for joy, or any unuſual ſtraius of pleaſant hn 
mour, nor warm enough for love; ſo that the ſeſter paſſions are no 
natives of this country; ald love itſelf is little better that a me- 
chanical affedion, ariſing from intereſt, convenieney, or habit. 

In vchatever relates to the management of pecumary affairs, the 
Dutch are certainly the moſt expert of any people. Every man al- 
moſt ſpends leſs than his income,” be that what it will; nor does it 


enter into the heads of this fagacious people, that the common courſe 


of expenec ſhould equal the annual profit; and; when this happe.s, 


they think at leaſt that they have lived that year to no purpoſe; and 
tze report of it diſeredits a man among them as much as any vicious 
or prodigal extravagance does in other countries: but this rigid fru- 


gality is not ſo univerſal among the Dutch as it was formerly; for a 


_ greater degree of luxury and extravagance bas been introduced à. 


mong them as well as the other nations of Europe. No country 
can vie with Holland in the number of thoſe inhabitants, whoſe lot, 
if not riehes, is at leaſt a comfortable ſufficiency z and where fewer 
failures or bankrupteies occur. | 

The diverſions: of the Dutch differ not much from thoſe of the 
Engliſh; who ſeem to have borrowed from them the neatnefs of their 
drinking booths, ſkittle and other grounds, and ſmall pieces of wa- 


ter, which form the amuſements of the middling ranks, not to men- 
tion their hand-organs, and other muſical inventions. They are che 


beſt-ſx+ters upon ice in the world. It is amazing to ſee the crouds 


in a hard froſt upon the ice, and the great dexterity both of men and 


women, (ſome of the latter carrying a baſket of eggs, or other coun- 
try- ware, upon their heads to market,) in darting along, or rather 


| Hhing/+with inconceivable velocity. 


70% J Their dreſs formerly was nated for the Jarge, breeches of 


the men; and the jerkins, plain mobbs, ſhort petticoats, and other 


oddities of the women; all which, added to the natural thickneſs and 
elumſineſs of their perſons, gave them a very grateſque appearance. 
Theſe dreſſes now prevail only, among the lower ranks; and more 


_ © Religion.) The eſtabliſhed religion here is the Preſbyterian or Cal- 


y vergeeven onſe ſchuldenaaren : \enz en laut ont neit in verſoer kingemacr 


verleſt on van den bosſen. Amen. 
22 ; 
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„ and learned Men.] Eraſmus and Grotius, who were both 
natives of this country, ſtand at the head almoſt of learning itſelf, as 
Boerhaaye was lately thought to do in medicine. Haerlem diſputes 
the invention of printing with the Germans, and the magiltrates keep 
two copies of à book entitled, Speculum Salvationis, printed by Koſter 
in 1440. The moſt elegant edition of the claſſics came from the Dutch 

eſſes of Amſterdam, Rotterdam, Utrecht, Leyden, and other towns. 

he Dutch have excelled in controverſial divinity, which infinuated 
itſelf ſo much into the State that it had almoſt proved fatal to the 
government, witneſs the ridiculous diſputes about Arminianiſm, free- 


will, predeſtination, and the like. - Beſides Boerhaave, they have pro | 


duced excellent writers in all branches of medicine. Grævius and Bur- 
mann ' ſtand at the head of their numerous commentators upon = 
claſſics. Nothing is more common than their Latin poems and 


| rome: and latter times have produced a Van Haaren, who is . 


of ſome poetical abilities, and about the year 1747 publiſhed poems 
in favour of liberty, which were admired as rarities, chiefly becauſe - 
their author was a Dutchman. In the other departments of literature, 
the Dutch publications. are mechanical, and ariſe chiefly ng their 
employments in univerhcies, church, or ſtate. | 
Univer/ities.] | Theſe are Leyden, Vireckt, Groningen, Harders 
wicke, and Francker., 
Antiquities and 3 The prodigious Ales, f done of 
Natural and Artificial, which are ſaid to be ſeventeen ells in 
thickneſs, mounds, and canals, conſtructed by the Dutch, to preſerve 


their country from thoſe dreadful inundations by which it formerly 
ſuffered ſo much, are ſtupenduous, and hardly to be equalled. A ſtone 


' quarry near Maeſtricht, under a hill, is worked into a kind of ſubter- 


raneous palace, ſupported by pillars twenty feet high. The Stadthouſe 
of Amſterdam 1s perhaps the beſt building of that kind in the world: 
it ſtands upon 1 Þ „659 large piles, driven into the ground; and the in- 
ide is exceedingly convenient and magnificent. Several muſeums, 
containin — and curioſities, artificial and natural, are to be 
found in Holland and the other provinces, particularly in the famous 
univerſity of Leyden ; ſuch as a;ſhirt made of the intrails of a man. 
Two Egyptian mummies, being the bodies of two/princes of great an- 
tiquity. All the muſcles and tendons of the human body curiouſly ſet 
5 by Profeſſor Stalpert Vander-Weil, &c. 


Cities, Towns, and other Edifices, : Amſterdam, which is. built 
public and private. upon piles of wood, is thought 

to contain 241,000 people, and to be, (next to London, ) the greateſt 
commercial city in the world; in this reſpe&, ſome have even given it 
the preference to London, though we cannot ſee with what propriety. 
Its conveniencies for commerce, and the grandeur of its pablic works, 
are almoſt beyond deſcription. In this, and all other cities of the Uni- 
ted Provinces, the beamy of the canals, and walks under trees plant- 
ed on their borders, are admirable ; but above all, we are ſtruck with 
the neatneſs and cleanlineſs that is every where obſerved within doors. 
This city, however, Inbours under two great diſadvantages, bad air, 
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and the want of freſh wholeſome water, which obliges the inhabitants 
to preſerve the rain · water in reſervoirs. Rotterdam is next to Am- 
ſterdam for commerce and wealth: its inhabitants are computed at 
56,000. The Hague, though but a village, is the ſeat of government 
of the United Provinces, and is celebrated for the magnificence and 
beauty of its buildings, the reſort of foreign ambaſſadors and ſtran- 

rs of all diſtinctions who live in it, the abundance and cheapneſs of 
an Flr and the politeneſs of its inhabitants, who are computed 
to be about 40, 00: it is no place of trade, but it has been for many 
years noted as an emporium of pleaſure and politics. Leyden and U- 
trecht are known in the annals of literature for the accommodations 
of the ſcholars who attend their univerſities, and the beauty and con- 
veniencies-of their public ſchools; + Sardam, though a wealthy trad- 
ing place, is mentioned here as the workſhop where Peter the Great, 
of] Muſeovy, in perſon, ſerved his apprenticeſhip to ſhip-building, and 
laboured as a common handicraft. The upper part of Gelderland is 
ſubje& to Pruſſia, and its capital city Gelder. r 


Ialand Navigation, Canals, and? The uſual way of paſſing from 

Manner of Travelling. : town to town is by covered boats, 
called treckſcuits, which are dragged along the canals by horſes, on 
= flow uniform trot, ſo that paſſengers reach the different towns where 
they are to ſtop, preciſely at the appointed inſtant of time. This me- 
thod of travelling, though it may appear to ſtrangers rather dull, is 
extremely convenient to the inhabitants, and very cheap. By means 
of theſe canals an extenſive inland commerce is not only carried on 
through the whole country, but as they communicate with the Rhine 
and other large rivers, the productions of the whole earth are con- 
veyed at a ſmall expence into various parts of Germany, the Auſtrian 
and French Netherlands. A treckſcuit is divided into two different a- 
partments, called the roof and the ruim; the firſt for gentlemen, and 
the other for common people, who may read, ſmoke, eat, drink, or 
converſe with people of various nations, dreſſes and languages. Near 
Amſterdam, and other large cities, a traveller is aſtoniſhed when he be- 
holds the effects of an extenſive and flouriſhing commerce. Here the 
canals are lined for miles together with elegant, neat country houſes, 
ſeated in the midſt of gardens and pleafure-grounds, intermixed with 
figures, buſts, ſtatues, and temples, &c. to the very water's edge. 
Having no objects of amuſement beyond the limits of their own gar- 
dens, the families in fine weather ſpend much of their time in thoſe 
little temples, ſmoaking, reading, or viewing the paſſengers, to whom 
they appear complaiſant and polite, 8 a 


Commorce and Manufa@ures.] An account of the Dutch commerce, 
would comprehend that of almoſt all Europe. There is ſcarcely a 
manufacture that they do not carry on, or a ſtate to which they do 
not trade, In this they are aſſiſted by the populouſneſs of their coun- 
try, the cheapneſs of their labour, and, above all, by their water · car- 
riage, which, by means of their canals, gives them advantages beyond 
all other nations. Their Eaſt- India Company have had the monopo- 
ly of the fine ſpices for more than a hundred years, and is the moſt 


opulent and powerſul of any in the world. Their capital city in In- 
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dia is Batavia, which is ſaid to exceed in magnificence, opulence, and 
commerce, all the cities of Aſia. Here the Viceroys appear in greater 
ſplendor than the Stadtholder ; and it is faid the Dutch ſubjects in 
Batavia ſcarcely acknowledge any dependence on the mother country. 
They have other ſettlements in India, but none more pleaſant, health- 
ful, or uſeful, than that on the Cape of Good-Hope, the grand ren- 
dezvous of the ſhips of all nations, outward or homeward bound. 
When Lewis XIV. invaded Holland with an army of 80,000 men, 
the Dutch made ſome diſpoſitions to ſhip themſelves off to their ſet- 


4 


tlements in India; ſo great was their averſion from the French ge. 0 
or- 


vernment. Not to mention their herring and whale-fiſheries (the 

mer upon the Scots coaſt) which they have carried off from the na- 
tive proprietors, they excel at home in numberleſs branches of trade, 
ſuch as their pottery, tobacco-pipes, delft-ware, ' finely refined ſalt; 
their oil-mills, ſtarch manufactures; their improvements of the raw 


linen thread of Germany; their hemp, and fine paper manufactures; 


their fine linen and table damaſks; their ſaw-mills for timber, for 
ſhippigg and houſes, in immenſe quantities; their great ſugar- baking; 
their vaſt woolen, cotton, and filk manufactures; wax-bleaching ; lea- 
ther-drefling ; the great quantity of their coin and ſpecie, aſſiſted by 
their banks, moſt eſpecially by that of Amſterdam; their Eaſt-India 
trade; and their general induſtry and frugality. It is greatly doubted, 
however, whether their commerce, navigation, manufactures, and fiſh- 


of this century; and whether the riches and luxury of individu- 
B not damped the general induſtry of the inhabitants. 


Public Trading Companies.) Of theſe, the capital is the Eaſt-India, 
incorporated in 1602, by which formerly the Dutch acquired immenſe 
wealth, having divided ſixty per cent, and ſometimes forty, about the 
year 1660 ; at preſent the dividends are much reduced; but in 124 
years, the proprietors on an average, one year with another, divided 
ſomewhat above twenty-four per cent. As late as the year 1760, they 
divided fifteen per cent. but the Dutch Weſt-India Company, the fame 
year, divided no more than two and a half per cent. This company 
was incorporated in 1621, The bank of Amſterdam is thought to be 
mexhauſtibly rich, and is under an excellent direction: it is ſaid by 
Sir William Temple, to contain the greateſt treaſure, either real or 
imaginary, that is known any where in the world. What may ſeem 
a paradox is, that this bank is ſo far from paying any intereſt, that 
the money in it is worth ſomewhat more than current-caſh is in com- 
mon payments. Mr Anderſon ſuppoſes, that the caſh, bullion, and 
pawned jewels in this bank, which is kept in the vaults of the Stad- 
thouſe, amount to thirty-ſix (though others ſay only to thirty) mil- 
lions ſterling. | . | | 


nin 
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Conflitution.] In theſe provinces are a great number of Republics 
independent of each other, united for the common defence. ; 

The States General conſiſt of deputies from every province, and 
are uſually about thirty in number ; ſome provinces ſend two, others 
more; but every province has no more than one voice; and whatever 
reſolution the States General take, muſt be copfirmed by every pro- 
FR \Aa2 . VINCE» 
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eries, are in the ſame ae, g ſtate now as they were in the begin- 
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vince, and by every city and republic in that province, before it has 
the force of law, but this formality hath been ſet aſide in times of great 
danger and emergency. N IV | 9g 
. The deputies of the eighteen cities, and one repreſentative of the 
Nobility, conſtitute the States of the Province of Holland. Amſter- 
dam, andevery one of thoſe eighteen cities, are ſeparate and indepen- 
dent Republics. In Amſterdam the legiſlative power is lodged in thir- 
ty-ſix ſenators, who continue members of the ſenate for life, and when 
one dies, his place is filled by the ſurvivors ; the ſenate alſo ele the 
deputies to repreſent the cities in the province of Holland. The peo- 
ple have nothing to do, either in the choice of their repreſentatives, 
or their magiſtrates; what alteration the conſtitution may receive from 
their late ſtruggles for a Stadtholder is but uncertain ; but the Prince 
of Orange ſeems to be impowered, either directly, or by his influence, 
to change both the deputies, magiſtrates, and officers in every pro- 
vince and city; he is Preſident in the States of every province, tho 
he has not ſo much as a ſeat. or vote in the States General; but, as he 
influences the States of each province to ſend what deputies he pleaſes 
to the States General, he has in effect the appointing the perſons that 
conſtitute the States General, and may be deemed Sovereign of the 
United Provinces. | 
The Stadtholder had once a very great power; we find one of their 
Stadtholders appointing what towns ſhould ſend deputies, or members 
to the aſſembly of the States of Holland; but the Stadtholderſhip was 
never hereditary till now. It is obſerved, that the States paſſed by the 
firſt Stadtholder's eldeſt ſon, and appointed his younger ſon, Prince 
Maurice, their Stadtholder. And at other times they have ſuppreſſed 
the Stadtholderſhip entirely. This high office was ſettled on William 
Charles Henry Frizo, elected 12th June 1733, and his iſſue male, and 
in default thereof on the female iſſue. 
There is a Council of State, conſiſting of Deputies from the ſeveral 
Provinces ;' to which Holland ſends three; Gelderland, Zealand, and 
Utrecht, two a-piece, and the Provinces of Frieſland and Groningen 
each of them one. In this Council they do not vote by provinces, as 
in the States General, but by perſonal voices; and every deputy pre- 
ſides by turns, and the Stadtholder has a deciſive voice in this Coun- 
ci, where the votes happen to be equal. This Council calculates what 
taxes or forces will be neceſſary for the current year, and prepares o- 
ther matters for the determination of the States General. In an aſ- 
ſembly of the States'of a particular Province, one diſſenting voice pre- 
vents their coming to any reſolution. _ 


Arms. ] The arms of the Seven Provinces are or, a lion gules, hol 
ding a ſcymetre in one of his paws, and a bundle of ſeven arrows in 


the other, with this motto, Concordia res paruæ creſcunt.. . 


Forces. ] Their forces, in time of peace, uſed to be about 40, ooo, 
25,000 whereof were in the barrier towns, and paid by the revenues 
ariſing in the territories about thoſe towns, granted by the barrier 
treaty in 1715. The Stadtholder is commander in chief, and has un- 
der him a Field Marſhal General. N 

No nation in Europe, except England, can fit out a more m_ 
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The ſchelling is a baſe coin not worth a penny, but goes for ſixpence. 


f An Orke, the fourth part of a ſtiver or penny. 
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gable fleet of men of war than the Dutch; they have always ſo much 
timber prepared for building ſhips at Sardam, and all other materials 
for rigging them, that they can, for many days, build a man of war 
every day, if they pleaſe; and no nation is better furniſhed with ſea- 
men to man them. 1 5 
The Dutch :mploy great numbers of ſoreigners in their ſervice, 
eſpecially S wiſs and Scots; they durſt not truſt the government entirely 


to the natives while they were guilty of ſuch oppreſſions; no govern- 


ment acts more arbitrarily than the Dutch Republics; they can put 
any man to death withont bringing him to a trial, as they have done 
many, if he confeſſes his crime, in which caſe he forfeits no part of his 
eſtate. , TI nib 

In levying their taxes, the province of Holland raiſes almoſt as much 
2s all the reſt, / the trade, and conſequently their wealth, being equal 
to that of all the other provinces z and as the city of Amſterdam and 
their Eaſt-India uſually influence the province of Holland, ſo Holland 
has a very great influence on the reſt of the provinces, and in a man- 
ner act the part of Sovereigns when there is no Stadtholder, and for 
that reaſon, in former times, it uſually oppoſed the creating a Stad- 
tholder, FEP7 2 5 6271 | | 


- Taxes.) The States uſually raiſe between two and three millions 
annually, by an almoſt general exciſe; a land-tax, poll-tax, and hearth- 
money; but every province and city may vary in the manner, and 
levy their reſpective quotas of taxes they ſee fit. The duties on goods 
and merchandize are exceeding low ; Holland is. a, kind of free port, 
which is the ſource of their vaſt traffic. Their wealthieſt merchants 
therefore pay little more towards the ſupport of the government than 
the common people. Notwithſtanding that the Dutch taxes are hea- 
vier than in moſt nations, yettevery province is greatly in debt, it is 
faid ; and, as this muſt affect their public credit, there are immenſe 
ſums lodged in the Engliſh funds. Foto oth nl” Suro "ek 
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; AUSTRIAN AND FRENCH NETHERLANDS, 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Length 49 9 and 52 North latitude. 
Breadth 5 between $ 2 and 7 Eaſt longitude. - 


OUNDED by _s United- Provinces on the 1 

Bounderie: ] B by Germany, on the Eaſt; by Lorrain, Cham- 

paign, and Picardy, 3 in France, on the South ; and by another part 
of icardy, and the Engliſh Channel, on the Weſt. 

As this country gon, three different Powers, the Auſtrians, 

French, and Dutch, we thall be more Nn in ene the 
provinces and towns belonging to each State. 


„ PROVINCE OF BRABANT. 
Subdiviſions. - Chief towns. 
; | } # Boiſleduc, 
| | Brew, bn 
ergen-0P=ZOOm, - 
C < Maskriche, 8. E. 
Grave, N. E. 
Lillo, 
Steen 
| " BxvssELs, E. lon. 4 deg. 
e | 6 min. N. lat. 50-50. $ 
2. Auſtrian Brabant, Louvain, FO 
, Vilvorden, \ Wor: Jdle. 
(Landen, | : 215 


1. Dutch Brabant. 


4- 


N. W, 


; ANTWE} RP; and 3. MA LINES, are provinces independent 
| of Brabant, though ſurrounded by it, and ſubject to the houſe of 
Auſtria. | 


SG PROVINCE OF LIMBURG, S. E. | 


Limburg, ſubject t to Auſtria, 
Dalem, _: . 


OOO, ˙ $a lhe Ms to the 


Dutch. 


Fauquemont, or 
Valkenburg, : 


x. PROVINCE 
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8 PROVINCE OF LUXEMBURG: 
= i ” Auſtrian Luxemburg. = 4 
„ Thionville, 28 E 
De mme 22 Montmedy, Re 
6. PROVINCE. OF NAMUR, IN THE MIDDLE, 
| Subject to Auſtria, 
Ne Namur, on the Sambre and 
Chief towns, «> . þ Charleroy on the Sambre. 9 
| 7. PROVINCE OF HAINAULT. 

; «ax ab Mons, | 1 
* ö dem.. {Act > E | 
_ 8 | Enguin, | middle. 
1 * | [Ban "uy 
„ en Baade... . 1 ISW. 
the 4 , * p , | - »,. 


8. PROVINCE OF CAMBRESIS. 


Cambray, E. of Arras. * 
wake to France, . « 5 Crevecour, 8. of C "HT 


9. PROVINCE OF ARTOIS. 


Arras, S. W. on the Scarpe, 
St Rs E. of Boulogne. 
ao Fame} {DE TAR One 
W | | Teen, 8. E. of Aire. 
5 ee | Terouen, 8. of St Omer. 


10. PROVINCE OE FLANDERS. 
' \% 


ok 5 \ Sluys, N. 
| Axel, N. 
Dutch Flanders, #6 0+ 4 Hulſ, N. 
(Sas van Ghent, N. 
_ Ghent, on the Scheld. 
e © | Bruges 2 bw 
| | Oftend, | 2 
—.— Scheld. | 
Auſtrian Flanders, =p — on the Bche 8 
| Dixmude, Outhe Lis 
et 5 1 | Ypres, N. of Liſle. 
the I Tournay on the Scheld. 
itch. 1 L Megin on the Lis. 


CE | Subdiviſions. 
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Subdivilons. Chief towns. 

5 1 Liſle, W. of Tourna. 
Fe | Dunkirk, on the coalt E. of Ca. 

lais. 8 0 4 nn Det ; 

Douay, W. of Arras. 

Mardike, W. of Dunkirk. 

St Amand, N. of Valenciennes. 

Gravelin, E. OC CHE 7”. 


— \ 25 ; 
French Flanders . L 
41 G - Wai 


N 
Air, Soil, and Produce.] The air of Brabant, and upon the coaſt 
of Flanders, is bad; that in the interior parts is more healthful, and 


no mountains in the Netherlands: Flanders is a flat country, ſcarcs- 
ly a ſingle hill in it. Brabant, and the reſt of the provinces, conſiſt 
of little hills and vallies, woods, incloſed grounds, and champaign 


Rivers and Canal. ] The chief rivers are the Maeſe, Sambre, 
Demer, Dyle, Nethe, Geet, Sanne, Ruppel, Scheld, Lis, Scarpe, 
Deule, and Dender. The principal canals are thoſe of Bruſſels, 
Ghent, and Oſtend. 


a * * 


LA TIT 5 ION of 
Metals and Minerals.) Mines of iron, copper, lead, and brim- 
Kone, are found in Luxemburg, Limburg, and Leige, as are ſome 
' marble quarries; and in the province of Namur there are coal-pits, 
and a ſpecies of bituminous fat earth proper for fuel, with great plenty 
of foſſile nitre. . | - 


- 


© Revennes.] The revenues of the Netherlands, when under the 
dominion of the Spaniards, were not ſufficient to defray the charges 
of the civil government, that is, after the revolt of the Seven Pro- 
vinces, and the decay of their commerce; for in their flouriſhing 
are, when Antwerp was the centre of trade, there was not a king- 
dom in Europe which yielded a larger revenue to its Princes. But 
their finances having been better regulated by the Imperialiſts, and 
their trade ſomething revived by the vaſt demand of late for their 
tino linen and lace, they are not ſo great a burden to the Imperialiſts, 


4 


#3 they were to Spain: However, it is ſtill a queſtion, whether the 
public revenues will maintain the charges of the government, even 


in time of peace? The ordinary revenues of the government are 


either thoſe ariſing from the demeſne lands, or from the cuſtoms. 
If there is an extraordinary tax to be raiſed, it is demanded of the 


| States of the reſpective provinces, with whom the court uſually mam- 


tains ſo good a correſpondence, as not to meet with many denials. 
But the ſupplies muſt be precarious, becauſe the conſent of every 
ſingle member is requiſite to complete the grant: But the French 
Netherlands bring a conſiderable revenue to the crown. 


tome, and Diverſions. tants of Flanders and the Auſtri- 
an Low Countries are generally called) are thought to be a heavy, 
blunt, honeſt people; but their manners are ſomewhat indelicate. 
Formerly they were known to fight deſperately in. defence of their 
country; at preſent they make no great figure. The Auſtrian: Ne- 
therlands are extremely populous, but authors differ as to their num- 
bers. Perhaps we 'may fix them on a medium at a million and a 
half. They are ignorant, and fond of religious exhibitions and pa- 
geantries. Their other diverſions are the ſame with thoſe of the pea- 
lants of the neighbouring countries. | | 


Inhabitants, Manners, * The Flemings (for ſo the inhabi- 


Dreſs and Language.] The inhabitants of French Flanders are 
mere French- men and women in both theſe particulars. The Flem- 
ings on the frontiers of Holland dreſs like the Dutch boors, and their 
language is the ſame ; but the better ſort of people ſpeak French, 
and dreſs in the ſame taſte. As theſe countries contain a mixture of 
Dutchmen, French, and Flemings, thoſe on the frontiers of Holland 
very much reſemble the Dutch, and ſpeak the ſame language; and 
the provinces ſubject to France uſually ſpeak French, and reſemble 
them in their manners; the reſt are a mixture between both, and the 
language a different dialect of the German from that of the Dutch. 
Their 2 prayer runs thus: Nes pere, qui et aux cieux, ſandifie 
ſei te nom adveen tou rejam : ta volunte je fait in terre come es cieux : 
donne nos aujou duy no pain quetidieu : et pardonne nos del comme no par- 
dononon nos det heux : et ne no indu en tentation, mais delivre nos des 
mawx ainſi ſoit il. Amen. | 


Religion.] The religion of the Ten Provinces, except that ſmall 
part of Brabant and Flanders fubje& to the Dutch; are Papiſts ; but 
their governors did not think fit to provoke the Flemings by eftabliſh= 
ing the Inquiſition here, as Philip II. had projected. We meet with 
as little bigotry in Flanders as in any Roman Catholic country. 
Learning, learned Men, and Artiſti.] The ſociety of Jeſuits, be- 
fore its A elution, produced the moſt learned men in the Auſtrian 
Low Countries. Works of theology, and the civil and canon law, 
Latin poems, and plays, are their chief productions. Strada is an 
elegant hiſtorian and poet. The Flemiſh painters and ſculptors have 
great merit, and form a ſchool by themſelves. The works of Ru- 
dens and Vandyke cannot be ir admired, Fiamingo, or the 


Flemings 
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Flemings models for heads, particularly thoſe of children; have never 
yet been equalled ; and the Flemings formerly engroſſed tapeſtry - 


weaving to themſelves, 


- Univerſities.) Louvain, Douay, Tournay, and St Omer. The firſt 
was founded in 1426, by John EV. Duke of Brabant, and enjoys 
great privileges, by a grant of Pope Sextus IV. This univerſity 
has the privilege of. preſenting to all the religious hvings in the Ne- 
thertands, which right they enjoy, except in Holland. 

Antiquities and C e, Some Roman monuments of tem- 

Natural and Artificial. ples and other buildings are to be 
found in thoſe provinces. Many curious bells, 9 and the 
like, ancient and modern, are alſo found here; and the magnificent 
old edifices of every kind, ſeen through all their cities, give evidences 
of their former grandeur. In 1607, ſome labourers found 1600 gold 
coins, and ancient medals of Antoninus Pius Aurelius, and Lucius 
Verus. 1 ; | 


- Cities.) This article has employed ſeveral large volumes, publiſhed 
by different authors, but in times when the Auſtrian Netherlands 
were far more flouriſhing than now. The walls of Ghent, formerly 
the capital of Flanders, and eelebrated for its linen and woolen ma- 
nufactures, contained the circuit of ten miles, but now unoccupied, 
and great part of it in a manner void. - Bruges, formerly much noted 

for its trade and manufactures, but above all for its fre canals, is 
now become an inconſiderable place. Oſtend is now no more than a 
convenient harbour for traders; and Ypres, a ſtrong garriſon town. 
The ſame may be ſaid of Charleroy and Namur, which lye in the 
Auſtrian Hainault. e — 

Louvain, the capital of the Auſtrian Brabant, inſtead of its flou- 
Tiſhing manufacturies and places of trade, is now only adorned with 
pretty gardens, walks, and arbours. Bruffels retains ſome of its an- 
cient manufacturies; and being the reſidence of the governor or vice- 
roy of the A uſtrian Netherlands, is a populous, lively place. Ant- 
.werp, once the emporium of the European continent, is now re- 
duced to be a tapeſtry and thread lace-ſhop, with the houſes of ſome 
bankers, jewellers, and painters adjoining. One of the firſt exploits 
of the Dutch, ſoon after they threw off the Spaniſh yoke, was to 
ruin at once the commerce of Antwerp, by ſinking , veſſels, loaded 
with ſtone, in the mouth of the Scheld; which ſhut up the entrance 
of that river by ſhips of burden. This was the more crnel, as the 
people of Antwerp had been their friends and fellow- ſufferers in the 
cauſe of liberty. | | 3 
It may be obſerved here, that every gentleman's houſe is a caſtle 
or chateau; ind that there are more ſtrong towns in the Netherlands 
than in all the reſt of Europe; but ſince the decline of their trade, 
by the riſe of that of the Engliſh and Durch, thoſe towns are con- 
fiderably diminiſhed in ſize, and whole ſtreets, particularly in Ant- 


werp,, are in appearance uninhabited. In the Netherlands, proviſions 


are extretnely good and cheap. A ſtranger may dine in els on 


ſeven or eight diſhes of meat for lefs than a ſhilling Engliſh. Tra- 


a velling 
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yelling is ſaſe, reaſonable, and delightful, in this luxurious country. 
The roads are generally a broad cauſeway, and run ſor ſome miles 
in a ſtraight line, till they terminate with the view of ſome noble 
buildings. | | $4 | 


Commerce and ManufaFurts.] The chief manufactures of the French 
and Auſtrian Netherlands, are their beautiful linen and lace; in 
which, notwithſtanding the boafted improvements of their neigh- 
hours, they are yet unrivalled, particularly in that ſpecies called 
cambric from Cambray, the chief place of its manufacture. Theſe 


- manufaQuures form the principal article of their commerce. 


Conſtitution and Government.) The Auſtrian Netherlands arb ſtil 
conſidered as a cirele of the empire, of which che archducal houſe, 
as being ſovereign of the whole, is the ſole director and ſummoning 
prince. This circle contributes its ſhave to the impoſts of the em- 
pire, and ſends an envoy to the diet, but is not ſubject to the judi- 
catories of the empire. It is under a governor- general, appointed 
by the court of Vienna, who, at preſent, is his Serene Highneſe 
Prince Charles of Lorrain, brother to the late, and uncle to the pre- 
ſent Emperor. The face of an afſembly, or parliament, for each 
province, is {till kept up, and conſiſts of the clergy, nobility, and 
deputies of towns, who meet at Bruſſels. Each province claims par- 
ticular privileges, but they are of very little effect; and the governor 
ſeldom or never finds any reſiſtance to the will of his court. Everx 
province has a particular governor, ſubject to the regeiſt; and cauſes 
are here decided according to the civil and canon law. 


Military Strength.) The troops maintained here by the Empreſs- 
Queen are chiefly employed in the frontier garriſons. Though, by 
the barrier, treaty, the Auſtrians were obliged to maintain three- 
ffths of thoſe gaxriſons, and the Dutch two, yet both of them are 
miſerably deficient in their quotas, the whole requiring at leaſt 
30,000 men, and in time of war above 10,000 more. 


Arm.. ] The arms of Flanders are or, a lion ſable and languid guts. 
 Archbiſhopricks.] Cambray, Maline, or Mechlin. 


Biſhopricks.) Ghent, Bruges, Antwerp, Arras, Ypres, Tournay, 
$t Omers, Namur, and Ruremonde. 


Univerſities.] Louvain, Doyay, and St Omers. 
Coins.) The German, Dutch, and French coins are current here. 


Hiſtory.) The inhabitants of the Netherlands were anciently much 
renowned for their valour. Julius Cæſar employed them in his war 
with the Gauls, and they every where routed and diſperſed that war- 
like people ; nay, ſo ſenſible were the Romans of their intrepidity and 
military ſkill, that they regarded them rather as allies than ſubjects; 
veither indeed did they ever properly ſubdue them. In conſequence 
of this they were exempt from all tributes and impoſts; and after 
be 5 vary 
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wards obtained the honourable title of friends and brethren of the 


Roman people; but this was particularly applicable to the inhabitants 


of Betaw, an iſland formed by the Rhine and Vahal, or Wahaal. . 
We know little more of the ancient hiſtory of the Batavians, than 

that the fierce and warlike ſpirit of that people obliged the Romans 

to keep ſtrong garriſons on the banks of the Rhine; that they re- 
volted againſt Conſtantine ; performed ſignal ſervices to Theodoſius in 
Britain, and, with the reſt of the empire, they fell under the power of 
the Franks ; were governec| by Charlemagne and his ſucceſſors, till, 
upon the decline of that family, the great lords and officers of the 
crown, taking advantage of the — of the reigning princes, 
rendered their governments hereditary in their families. 

ſome time after this revolution the Netherlands were in a very 
unſettled ſtate, being ſometimes governed by one prince, ſometimes 
divided into a number of independent ſtates, and in 868, that part of 
the country which we now call Holland, began to be governed by 
Counts, of whom Thieri, general to Charles the Bald, was undoubt. 
edly the firſt. Ten years after, the province of Gelderland alſo 
elected a chief of their own, by whom and his deſcendants they were 
governed for a long time. The province of Utrecht was governed 
by biſhops as early as the year 696, but in 995 the city and province 
were almoſt totally ruined by the Normans. However, it ſoon re- 
covered, and continued independent till the time of the Emperor 
Charles V. who, having conquered Gelderland after a very brave re- 
ſiſtance on the part of the natives, bought the ſovereignty-of Utrecht, 
and united theſe provinces to thoſe of Holland and Zealand, which 
had alſo ſubmitted to him. He cauſed an inſtrument to be drawn up, 
in conſequence of whi-h the provinces were to be governed by the 
Stadtholder, cemented ſo ſtrictly, that they ſhould never be ſeparated 
by marriage, ſale, bargain, or engagement; and united fo intricate- 
ly, that the ſame laws ſhonld take place in all; criminals baniſhed 
from one province could not be ſcreened. in another; and, in a word, 
it- was propoſed that 'the government, money; cuſtoms, and laws, 
ſhould be the ſame in Holland, Zealand, and Utrecht; each, how- 
ever, reſerving its own particular rights, excluſive of the general 
union. But though this plan of union could not be rendered com- 
plete, or fully executed, it nevertheleſs, was renewed in 1584. The 
other provinces were alarmed at the confederacy ; but ſuch argu- 
ments were urged as quieted their apprehenfions ; and the union at 
laſt became general among the Seven Provinces. - | 

The inhabitants of Frieſland were conquered by the Romans un- 
der Dariſus; but on the death of that general they revoked, and 
could never afterwards be ſubdued. On the decline of the Roman 
Empire they fel! under the power of the Franks. In a ſhort time, 
after, they refuſed to pay tribute, and Pepin king of France was 
obliged to engage in a war with Radbode king of Frieſland. The 
latter was defeated; but his valour procured him the eſteem of Pepin, 
whoſe daughter he married. This, however, was of ſhort duration; 
Charles Martel returned with a numerous army, gave battle to Rad- 
bode, but was entirely defeated, with very great ſlaughter. - In 715, 
the former again invaded Friefland with a formidable army, fought 


many bloody battles, and at laſt fo far ſubdued the ſpirit of the in- 
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habitants, that they conſented to acknowledge his ſuperiority, but not 
his ſovereignty. Under Charlemagne they were totally fubdued, and 
agreed to pay a tribute of thirty pounds of filver annually; how- * 
ever, their ſervices were ſo great in his wars with the Saxons, that 
he afterwards exempted them from all tribute, and declared them free. 
In 838 this province was again invaded, and moſt cruelly ravaged by the 


Normans, and ſcarce had it recovered from theſe devaſtations before 


it was treated in like manner by the Danes. After this the {tate was 
ravaged by civil wars, which at laſt terminated in the loſs of its li- 
berties: but in what manner this revolution happ.4.ed is unknown; 
it is certain, that in the year 1417, Frieſland belonged to the Em- 
or of Germany. FINES | - 
Overyſſel was at firſt peopled by a German nation called the Sa- 
lans, whoſe manners are excellently deſcribed by Tacitus. The 
were never thoroughly ſubdued by the Romans, though they were 
by Charlemagne, who governed the province by Counts. In the di- 
viſion of the French Empire between Charles the Bald, and Lewis 
of Bavaria, the province of Overyſſel was adjudged to the latter; 
but he was obliged to ſupport. his right by perpetual wars with the 
Emperor Lotharius, who deſolated the country. It then became 
ſubject to the biſhops of Utrecht, by whom the people were oppreſ- 
ſed to ſuch a degree that they reſolved ar laſt to put a ſtop to their 
tyranny. The lords or barons entered into confederacies, and armed 
their vaſſals againſt the biſhops: bloody battles were fougft: ; but 
at laſt the fortune of the biſhops prevailing, the barons were indu- 
ced to aſk the aſſiſtance and protection of the German emperors ;z 
thus calling i oppreſſors much greater than thoſe under whom they 
had formerly groaned, The imperial troops at firſt introduced, not 
being ſufficient fully to expel the ecclefiaſtical army, plundered and 
deſtroyed the country, under pretence of defending the privileges of 
the people. The neighbopring ſtates took advantage of the rumous 
condition of Overyſſa, and made terrible irruptions. At laſt the 
province experienced a ſudden and extraordinary revolution, owin 


to the prodigality of John III. biſhop of Utrecht. This prelate had 


contracted ſuch an immenſe load of debt, as rendered it neceſſary for 
him to mortgage a part of his territories. He found means to in- 
volve the province in his diſtreſs, and, to extricate themſelves, the 
ſtates were obliged to diſpoſe of ſeveral fiefs, which greatly retrench- 
ed their extent of dominion. Zealand Twenthe and Vollenhove were 
ſold to the Duke of Gelderland and Earl of Holland. But on the 
deceaſe of John all theſe were redeemed, and the power of the biſhops 
reſtored ; Who now built caſtles and forts to overawe the people, and 
prevent them from attempting to recover-their liberties. Yet all theſe 
precautions could not prevent the inhabitants of Overyſſel from throw- 
ing off the yoke, and revolting againſt David of Burgundy, natural 
ſon to Philip the Good, who was elected bithop of Utrecht. In 1457, 
they openly refuſed to acknowledge him, diſregarded all his ſpiritual 
denunciations, and prepared to reſiſt his temporal power. They had 
even the boldneſs to accuſe the Pope of corruption, and affirm that 
he had been influenced by the Duke of Burgundy's money to con- 
firm the election. Philip, incenſed at this affront, over-run the pro- 
vince, and the inhabitants were at laſt obliged to ſubmit, in * 
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Kate of ſubjection they | continued till the province was ceded 6 
Charles V. along with that of Utrecht. | | 
Some writers have aſcribed great antiquity to the province of Gro. 
ningen, ares. bas name from the moſt illuſtrious Trojan warriors ; 
but though ſuch extravagant aſſertions merit no conſideration, a 
learned antiquarian of that country hath indiſputably proved, that 
Groningen is the citadel built by the Roman general Corbulo, to re, 
ſtrain the incurſions of the Frieſlanders. Hence we mult conclude, 


that Groningen was at firſt a Roman colony, which on the decline of + 


the empire raiſed itſelf to independency : it became afterwards ſub- 
ject to the biſhop of Utrecht, though in what manner is not known, 
In the eleventh century Groningen was 4 powerful and flouriſhing 
city, though dependent on, that of Utrecht, 'The inhabitants re- 
volted, but were reduced, and loſt great part of their territory. Some 
time afterwards this city became the ſubject of contention between 
the biſhops of Utrecht and the Is of Holland. Each pretended 
a right, and the emperor, as feudal lord, claimed to himſelf the power 
of acting as umpire. In the midſt of this contention, however, the 
city flouriſhed ſo much that the inhabitants began to aſpire not only 
at independency, but at the conquelt of the neighbouring provinces, 
eſpecially that of Frieſland. Albert of Saxony was ſent by the em- 
ror Maximilian to check the deſigns formed by the Grunt, for fo 
, the inhabitants of Groningen were called. The emperor.propoſed to 
reduce Frięſland under his own obedience, and this he thought could 
not be mort eaſily. accompliſhed than by protecting the province a- 
inſt the power of the Gruns. A war enſued; Albert laid ſiege to 
roningen, and the citizens repelled all his attacks with the utmoſt 
valour and magnanimity. After ſuffering extreme hardſhips, they 
entered into a treaty with the biſhop of Utrecht, whereby they con- 
ſented that a judge ſhould be nominated by that prelate to preſide in 
the city, but under the direction of the magiſtrates, and with this 
proviſo, that the citizens ſhould be left in full poſſeſſion of their li- 
herties : this treaty was concluded in 1490. Under the protection of 
the biſhop, they hoped to eſcape the imperial yoke ; however, when 
it was propoſed that they ſhould reſtore to the emperor their con- 
queſts in Frieſland, the Gruns boldly declared, that they would ra- 
ther hazard all, than abandon what had been purchaſed by their 
blood. The war was therefore renewed, Albert was defeated, and 
dieg of chagrin; but his ſons Henry and George attacked the Gruns 
with ſuch violence and impetuoſity that they were obliged to apply 
for protection to the Duke of Gelderland, and the conſequence at 
laſt was, that after a tedious and ruinous war the city was ſurrender- 
ed to the emperor Charles V. in 1536. 
Thus were all the Netherlands reduced under the power of Spain, 
{Charles being king of that country as well as emperor of Germany: 
they continued in peaceable ſubjection during his lifetime, hut when 


His ſon Philip II. came to the throne, the face of affairs was altered. 


Charles had been free, eaſy, and affable in his behaviour; Philip was 
baughty, proud, and harſh in his behaviour, and on all occaſions 


ſhewed ſuch a partiality for the Spaniards, that bis ſubjects in the 


Netherlands were greatly diſguſted. Beſides this cauſe of diſcontent 


*-..it 


may be added ſome sthers on the ſcore of religion : the err 
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of Luther and Calvin were already eſtabliſhed in Germany, and thoſe 
of Calvin had taken deep root in France: The perſecutions carried 
on againſt the reformed in both countries were of the utmoſt ſervice 
both to England and the Netherlands. The vaſt commerce of the 
latter required an increaſe of inhabitants, and the fugitives were joy- 
fully received without making any inquiry into their religious opi- 
nions; and as the doctrine, of the Proteſtants was more agreeable to 
liberty than that of the catholics, the formes made very great pro- 
greſs: Charles V. had publiſhed very rigorous edicts againſt the Lu- 
therans, and it is confidently afferted, that no fewer than 100, co 
perſons periſhed by his perſecutions. All this eruelty, however, in- 
ltead of diminiſhing, increaſed the number of the Proteſtants; Mary, 
Queen of Hungary, fiſter to the emperor, and governante of the 
low countries, endeavoured to ſoften the emperor, and invited him 
nito the tow countries to behold with his own eyes how that perſecution 
begat hereſy. Charles prudently dropped his ſeverity, but Philip 
proved inflexible : the more effectually to extirpate the Proteſtants he 
eſtabliſhed an inquiſition ſimilar to that of Spam and Italy. Nothing 
could be more odious to the Flemings than this horrid tribunal, which 
they openly loaded with execrations: the people in general were not 
more incenſed at the eſtabliſhment of the inquiſition, than the clergy 
were at his erecting a number of new biſhoprics, under pretence that 
the former ones were too large. To maintain thefe new dignities it 
was neceſfary to ſuppreſs ſeveral abbeys, and aſſign their revenues to 
the Wi and thus the abbots, inſtead of poſſeſſing the firſt place 
in the affembly of the ſtates, were obliged to yield the precedency to 
the biſhops; and the provinces, inſtead of three dioceſes, found them- | 
ſelves encumbered with no fewer than ſeventeen, of which three were 
archbiſhopricks, The inferior clergy exclaimed againſt this proceed- | 
ing as an uſurpation of the rights of the church; the nobility called” 

it an innovation dangerous to their liberty, by introducing ſo many F 
new members into the great council, and the people murmured at 
this additional reſtraint on liberty and conſcience, by making ſuch a 
number of ſpiritual tribunals depending on the King and the Apo- 
ſtolic ſee. In ſhort, perſons of all ranks and degrees cried out a- 
gainſt the inquiſition and the new biſhopricks as a direct breach of the 
king's oath. But of all the diſcontented parties only two were di- 0 
diſtinguiſhed by their birth and abilities: thefe were William of Naſ- 
ſua, — of Orange, governor of Utrecht, Holland, and Zealand, 
and the Count of Egmond, governor of Flanders and Artois. | 
theſe the former was an experienced ſtateſmen, and the latter a war- 
ror: Egmond was alſo very free in his ſpeech and open in his con- 
duct. e publicly exprefſed his reſentment againſt Philip's ſeyere- 
edicts, the-eftabliſhmenr of the inquilition, and the 4s ee made 
in the church; while the Prince of Orange, then a hoſtage in France 
for the execution of the peace of Cambray, diſcovered that Henry 
M. ande Philip, had formed a deſign of Extirpating the Proteſtants, 
and gave notice of it to his friends. n of 

The diſcontents, already ſufficient] 1 were ſtill farther heigh- 
tened hen Philip's intention ef refiding in Spain was known, and 
rhen he put the government ef the Netherlands into the hands of 
lis natural ſiſter, the Ducheſs of Parma, aſſiſted by the council of 

| LY Granvele, 
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' Granvele, a deteſted Eccleſiaſtic, who immediately began to perſecute 
the Proteſtants moſt furiouſly, Before Fhilip's departure the ſtates 
reſpectfully petitioned that the foreign troops might be withdrawn 
from the provinges, by which their ſovereign firſt ſa that his deſigns 
were ſuſpected; he therefore pretended to comply with the requeſt, 
but inſtead of that, appointed the Prince of Orange and Count Eg. 
mond to the command of zoo Spaniſſi troops left in the country; 
but both of them refuſed the employment as unconſtitutional. 

For theſe and other reaſons, the Ducheſs of Parma no ſooner en- 
tered upon her government in the year 1560, than complaints pour. 
ed in upon her from all quarters, eſpecially: againſt the eſtabhſhment 
of new biſhopricks. In this the Ducheſs firſt attempted to ſooth them, 
but then the inquiſition became equally- the ſubjea of complaint; to- 
ther with the conduct of Cardinal Granvele who had erected it, 
he king was ſolicited to remove him; but this being refuſed, the 
people pailed ſo many affronts upon the hated miniſter, that he was 
at lait obliged tb reſign of his own accord, and retire into Spain. 

The reſignation of Granvele did not produce the expected effec, 
Two of his creatures, Viglius, and Count Barlaimont, were pulhed 
into the council of ſtate, and trod exactly in his footſteps. By this 
the people were ſo much exaſperated, that one of Philip's miniſters 
© repreſented to him the danger of a general revolt, if he did not uſe 

his ſubjects with more humanity; to which the king gave the follow- 
ing extraordinary reply, that 4 he-had rather be without ſubjects 
« than be a king of heretics.” In conſequence of this reſolu- 
tion he publiſhed the - decrees of the council of Trent all over the 
low countries, and determined to enforce them with the utmoſt ri- 
gout: At laſt Count Egmond was ſent into Spain by the Ducheſs of 
arma herſelf, in order to repreſent to the king the dangerous and 
diſtracted ſtate of the provinces at that time. Here he was well re- 
ceived, and the king remitted the rigour of the inquiſition, in conſe- 
ence of which every thing was reſtored to tranquillity; though 
many people, among whom was the Prince of Orange, ſuſpected 
Philip's fincerity very much. ER x 

It ſoon appeared that. theſe ſuſpicions were founded on too juſt 
grounds. In 1565 the king diſclaimed all the interpretations put up- 
on his inſtructions to Count Egmond; ordered that the decrecs of 
the council of Trent ſhould be ſtrictly obſerved ; that the utmoſt aſ- 
ſiſtance of the civil power ſhould be given to the inquiſition; and that 
all heretics ſhould be put to death without mercy. At this the peo- 
ple were exaſperated beyond any poſſibility of - reconciliation. Their 
indignation was raiſed by the fight of men and women daily periſh- 
ing in the flames, while the conſtancy of the ſufferers excited their 
admiration... A contederacy was formed againſt the inquftfition, and 

was ſubſcribed even by Catholics as well, as Proteſtants. The con- 
federates, headed by one Henry de Bredenrode, deſcended from the old 

Earls of Holland, and much reſpected in the country, went to Bruſ- 
ſels, and petitioned the Ducheſs againſt the inquiſition in ſuch 2 

terms, that ſhe found herſelf obliged to promiſe all that was aſked, 
and employed all her intereſt with the king to aboliſh the inquiſition, 
and in the mean time that court was ſtrictly forbid to proceed in their 
proſecutions for hereſy. | 


* 
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It is agreed by all hiſtorians, Sir William Temple only excepted, 
that king Philip proved inflexible; to all the remonſtrances and in- 
tr- ties of his ſiſter, and that the only mitigation of his cruelty ſhe 
could obtain was, that heretics ſhould thenceforth be hanged, inſtead 
of being burned. Before the people proceeded to extremities, how- 


ever they ſent deputies to the king at Madrid; but perceiving that 


he proceeded in his uſual inſidious and treacherous way, they broke 
out into open rebellion ; but as theſe rebellious acts commenced a- 


mong the lower people, the governors found means to quell them, 


and à new oath of allegiance was propoſed, by which every one ſwore 
to regard as traitors and enemies thoſe whom the king thought pro- 
per to proſcribe. The perſecution raged with redoubled violence, and 
thouſands of poor wretches expired under the extremity of torture. 
At laſt a reſolution was taken of ſending the Duke of Alva with an 
army into the Netherlands, the more fully to enforce obedience to 
the king's will z and this reſolution was executed in 1567; He be- 
haved in ſuch a manner, that the people ſeemed to have taken a ge- 
neral reſolution of abandoning the country; and the Ducheſs of Par- 
ma acquainted the king, that above 100, ooo perſons had, in the ſpace 
of a few days, fled, with all their effects, into Germany; for which 
reaſon ſhe begged leave to reſign her government before ſhe was left 
quite alone. Her requeſt was readily granted, and thus the people 
being left at the mercy of the cruel Duke of Alva, the whole country 


became a ſcene of horrot and devaſtation, and among the reſt was 


put to death Count Egmond, whom we have already mentioned as 
one of the great ſupports of the Proteſtant cauſe. ET 

In 1568 the Prince of Orange, who had retired. into Germany, 
found means to aſſemble a ſmall army, with which he attempted to 
relieve his diſtreſſed country; but after various unſucceſsful attempts, 


was obliged to diſband it the following year, by which means the 


Duke of Alva was left at full liberty to act as he thought proper. It 


9 


was impoſſible for human nature to bear ſuch tyranny. The Pro- 
teſtants fitted out great numbers of privateers, which diſtreſſed the 
trade of their adverſaries; and, in 1571, made à conqueſt of the 
2 town of Briel in the Iſland of Voorn, at the entrance of the 
aeſe. L 
This was the firſt beginning of ſucceſs to the Proteſtant cauſe, and 
Fanal animated the malecontents. The Duke of Alva diſpatched one 
oſſa to retake the place; but he was repulſed with great loſs, and 
the Prince of Orange ſoon became maſter of Dalfſhaben, a town ſeat» 
ed on the oppoſite bank of the Maeſe. This was quickly followed by 
the reduction of North Holland, Mons, Ruremonde, Mechlin, Ou- 
denarde, and Dendermonde, under the ſame juriſdiction, and in the 
mean time the States General declared againſt the Duke of Alva. This 
ſucceſs, however, was ſoon checked by the reduction of Mons, by 
the Spaniards, who afterwards made themſelves maſters of Hzrlem ; 
but in the mean time the Prince of Orange made himſelf maſter of 
Werden, where his army committed the moſt horrid cruelties ; his 
party continued every day to gain new advantages by fea, and the 
Spaniards being foiled before a {mall town called Alomar, the Duke 
of Alva reſigned his authority. 8 
Alva was ſucceeded by Don 22 de Requeſnes, who had recei- 
3 2 
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ved orders to puſh the war with the utmoſt vigour. By him Lewis 


of Naſſau was defeated and killed as he attempted to join his brother 
the Prince of Orange, but the Spaniards being every where loſers at 
ſea, Philip at laſt condeſcended to publiſh a proclamation, grantin 

a free pardon to thoſe who had aſſiſted in the Proteſtant religious at 


ſemblies, taken up arms, and otherwiſe violated the laws: the Prince 


olf Orange, however, was excepted from the general amneſty, and 


— 


a proviſo was added, by which all that were admitted into the king's 


favour ſhould produce an atteſtation of their having ſolemnly re. 


nounced hereſy. This act was unanimouſly rejected by the Hollan- 
ders, and the war renewed with great fury. — laid ſiege to 
Leyden, but met with a moſt obſtinate reſiſtance; the inhabitants ſub- 
mitting even to feed on dead carcaſes rather than yield to their cruel 
and treacherous enemy. All their deſperate valour, however, would 


not have availed them, had not providence interpoſed in their favour. 


A violent South-Weſt wind drove the fea with ſuch force ** the 
works of the beſiegers, that they were obliged to abandon the enter- 


It is impoſſible for us to recount all the varieties of fortune which 


took place in this remarkable war. In 1576, the ſucceſſes of the 


Spaniards had been ſo alarming, - that the inhabitants of Holland 


and Zealand offered the fovereignty of their territory to the Duke 


of Anjou. The treaty, however, came to nothing, but the Prince 
of Orange took the advantage of it to eſtabliſh a mart at Calais for 
diſpoſing of the prizes made by his party. On the other hand, Phi- 
lip was diſtreſſed to the laſt degree by the expence of the war ; his 
troops were unpaid, and every day broke out in open rebellion, and 
in the mean time Requeſnes died of an ardent fever, by which every 
thing was thrown into the utmoſt confuſion. /The Prince of Orange 
loſt no opportunity of profiting by'theſe confuſtons. Every meaſure 
was taken for reducing the citadels of Ghent, Antwerp, and Maeſ- 
tricht, the principal places in the hands of the Spaniards. Ghent 
was quickly taken, but at Antwerp the Orange party were repulſed, 


and the Spaniards plundered the town, carrying off treafure, a- 


mounting to four millions ſterling, beſides a vaſt quantity of rich 


merchandiſe. 


This proved the ruin of the Spanifh affairs. Every one joined 


the confederacy, and they began to ſolicit the aſſiſtance of foreign 


powers. Queen Elizabeth Int them 20, ooo l. upon condition that 
the French ſhould not be admitted into the Netherlands, that the 


Follanders ſhould accept of reaſonable terms of peace, and that the 


toan ſhould be repaid within the enſuing year; it is even ſaid, ſhe 
ſtipulated that no innovations ſhould be made in religion without the 
conſent of king Philip. Soon after this a ceffation- of hoſtilities was 
agreed upon with Don John, the commander of the Spaniſh forces, 


who even diſbanded the foreign troops, and the Provinces ſeemed 


once more quretly to ſubmit to the Spaniſh yoke. However, it was 


not long before he gave ſo much umbrage to the States that he was 


depoſed, and the treaty of 1578 was concluded with Queen Eliza- 
beth, whereby that Princeſs ſtipulated to adyance them 100,0001. Ster- 


ling, and aſſiſt them with 5000 foot and 1000 horſe; on condition that 


the loan was repaid with intereſt in eight months, that certain towns 
| 3 ' #0 were 


. 
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WETHERLANDS 03 
were ceded to her in ſecurity, that the States ſhould defray the ex- 
pence of tranſporting the troops, and take them into their pay while 
they acted in their ſervice. But this treaty was afterwards broke by 
the Queen, under pretence that the French would harbour ſuſpicions 


. of her having deſigns upon the Netherlands, and therefore . cap 


her attempts, In the mean time, the-Spaniards ſent a re a 
ment, conſiſting of 16, oo0 foot and 2000 horſe, all choſen vete- 
rans, under tlie conduct of Alexander Farneſe Duke of Parma, the beſt 
officer in the Spaniſh ſervice. This formidable oppoſition produced 
the union of Utrecht, when the Seven Provinces joined in perpetual 
alliance, and have ever ſince been known by the name of the Seven 
United Provinces, or the Republic of Holland, | 

The principal articles of this alliance are r 

The Seven Provinces ſhall unite themſelves in intereſt as one Pro- 
vince, never to be ſeparated or divided by teſtament, donation, ex- 
change, fale, or agreement; reſerving to each particular province 
and city all its privileges, rights, cuſtoms, and ſtatutes. In all dif- - 
putes ariſing between either of the provinces, the reſt ſhall interpoſe 
only as as fn They ſhall aſſiſt each other with life and fortune 
againit eyery foreign attempt upon any particular province, whether 
to eſtablith ſovereignty, the catholic religion, arbitrary meaſnres, or 
whatever elſe may appear inconſiſtent with the liberties of the pro- 
vinces, and the intention of the alliance. All frontier towns bel 
ing to the United Provinces ſhall, if old, be fortified at the expence 

the provinces z. if new, at the joint expence of the union. The 

public impoſts and duties ſhall be farmed for three months to the 
higheſt bidder, and employed with the king's taxes in the public ſer- 
vice. No province, city, or member of the union, ſhall contract an 
alliance with any foreign prince or power, xithout the concurrence 
of all the other members. Foreign powers ſhall be admitted into the 
alliance, only by .conſent of all the contracting parties. As to reli- - 
gion, the provinces of Holland and Zealand ſhall act in that particu- 
lar as they think adviſeable; the reſt ſhall adhere to the purport of 
the edict publiſhed by the Archduke Mathias, which preſcribed that 
no man ſhould be oppreſſed on the account of conſcience. All the 
inhabitants, from the age of eighteen to ſixty, ſhall be trained and 
diſciplined to war. Peace and war ſhall be declared by the unani- 
mous voice of all the provinces; other matters that concern the in- 
ternal policy ſhall be regulated by a majority. The ſtates ſhall be 
held in the uſual conſtitutional manner, and coinage ſhall be deferred 
to future determination. Finally, the parties agree. that the inter- 
pretation of theſe articles ſhall remain in the States General ; but in 
caſe of their failing to decide, in the Stadtholder.” 

In this d lance, {ketched out by the Prince of Orange, may 
eaſily be diſcerned the judicious ſteady hand of the maſter and true 
patriot, It was ſo univerſally approved, that in a ſhort time the 
cities of Ghent, Nimeguen, Arnheim, Leewarden, Venlo, Ypres, 
Antwerp, Breda, Bruges, with ſeveral other towns, noblemen, and 
perſons of diſtinction, embraced and ſigned the union. Thus the 
foundation of a commonwealth was laid, but in a fluctuating and un- 
certain ſtate of affairs, when men were actuated by different paſſions, 
news, and intereſts; intimidated by the great ſtrength of the Spaniſh 

nent Ces monarchy, 


$! 


. monarchy, and ſup 0 


ceding general table of diviſions. 


„% RETHEESLANDE; 
n. d chiefly by a zealous adherence to liberty, 
and firm reſolutio t periſh in defence of freedom. The firſt coin 
ſtruck after this alliance is expreſſive of the ſituation of the infant 
Republie, rn en 


1 


But though the Republic was thus eſtabliſhed as un- independent 
ſtate, it was not acknowledged as ſuch by Spain, till after a long aud 
bloody war, of which our limits will by no means allow us to give 
the particulars. In general therefore we muſt only obſerve, chat 
though theſe revolters were ſtill ſo deſpicable as to be termed beggars 
by their tyrants, their perſeverance'and courage was ſuch, under the 
Printe of Orange, and the aſſiſtance afforded them by Queen Eliza- 
beth, both in troops and money, that they forced the crown of Spain 


at laſt to declare them a free people, about the year 1609; and af. 


terwards they were acknowledged by all Europe to be an independent 
State, under the title of TB United Provinc:;, When the houſe of 
Auſtria, which for ſome ages ruled over Germany, Spain, and part 
of Italy, with which they afterwards continued to carry on bloody 
wars, was become no longer formidable, and when the public et 

4 by 


_ louſy was directed againſt that of Bourbon, which was favoure 


the government of Holland, who had diſpoſſeſſed the Prince of 
Orange of the Stadtholderſhip, the ſpirit of the people was ſuch, that 
they revived it in the perſon of the prince, who was afterwards Wile 


liam III. King of Great Britain; and during his reign, and that of 


ueen Anne, they were principals in the grand confederacy 5 | 
Das XIV. King of France. 57 their 1 with England, uns 
der Cromwell, and in the reign of Charles II. they, acquired the re- 
putation of a formidable naval power ; but, as already mentioned; 
their military virtue is on the decline. Yared | 

The Spaniards remained poſſeſſed of the other Ten Provinces, or 
as they are rermed, the Low Countries, until the Duke of Marl- 
borough, General of the Allies, gained the memorable battle of Ras 
milies, in the year 1706, After which, Bruſſels, the capital, and 


| gent part of theſe provinces, acknowledged Charles VI, afterwards 
Emperor of Germany, their ſovereign ; and his daughter, the Ems 


preſs Queen, remained poſſeſſed of them until the war of 1741, When 
the French made an entire conquelt of them, except part of the pro- 
vince of Luxemburg; and the places retained by the French, by the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in the year” 1748, may be ſeen in the pres 
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Bund . ' bounded on the North by the German ſea, Dens 


| mark, and the Baltic ſea. On the South by Switzer⸗ 
land and the Alps. On the Eaſt by Poland, Bohemia, and Hun- 


gary. And on the Weſt by the territories of France and the Ne. 


therlands. Situation 


Here was repreſented A Mp labouring amidft the waves, nnafblted by 
ſails or oars, with this motto, Incertum gus ſata fernt. 
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Situation and Extent.] It is ſituated between the latitudes of forty- 
ve and fifty ſiye degrees North, extending about 600 miles; and 
between the longitudes of five and nineteen degrees Eaſt, extendi 


about 500 miles. 
circles ; three in the 


This country is divided into nine portions, calle 
North, three in the South, and three in the 


middle. wy . 

Norchern circles. | Middle circle. Southerts circles. .| | 
'1. Upper Saxony. -|- 4. Upper Rhine. 7. Auſtria. . 

2, Lower Saxony, 5. Lower Rhine. 8. Bavaria. 

3. Weſtphalia, 6. Franconia. [ 9. Suabia, 
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I. UPPER SAXONY CIRCLE, 


=Yy 


% 


Diviſions. | Subdiviſions. | Title. Poſi. Subj. to 
KI ; Pr, Pomerania N E Pruffia | Stetin 
Pomerania | Sw. Pomerania | N W| Sweden 5 
a W ton 
ode. Alemark ; 8 1 
s E [Prufia J Potſdam 
s C Newark f Francfort 
Saxony Duchy | { Cuſtrin 
Saxony | | Lula Marq.-} E |EL Saxo. Wittenburgh 
Py . { M , B tz 
Wü 8 kl 8420 J aten 
ori 
f El. 8 4 Dreſden 
a n 1 1 
Thuringia ' gd. E. Mentz} Erſurt 
5 Saxe Meiningen |Duchy | Duke Meiningen 
[Saxe Zeits Duchy 5 Duke | Zeits 
Saxe Akenberg |Duchy |S E Duke Altenberg 
Saxe Weimar HY — Duke N 
Saxe Gotha uchy | - e [Got 
Saxe Eiſnach Duchy |S W| Duke | Eiſnach 
Saxe 3 8 » e. 3 > 
Sch wart ounty ount Schwartſburg 
Belchil 4 8 N Count Belchilgen ' 
Mansfield 0 2 _ _ 3 
1 Hall | uchy. Mid. Pru 8 
Saxe Naumburg Duchy Duke Naumbur 
Stolberg County NW Stolberg 
Hobenſtein County W 1 UE 
- k | ella 
. A © Q Zerbſt 
| ale Princ. yt Prince Be caberg 
| dere Hall Biſhop] ,  |Hall HE 
Voigtlan owen 
| Meriderg | Duchy bid. Saxo. } Mertberg ö 
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II. Lower 
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n. LOWER SAXONY CIRCLE. 
Diviſions. | Subdiviſions, | Title. |Poſi. | $ubj. to | Chief towns, 
CET yo DO A | — H. i 1 

8 Ditmarſh - f nma. Mel | 
CD Stormaria - | enma. — 
5 TP Hamburg tate. Hamburg, Imp. 
Wagerland E Lubec, Imperial 
' Brunſwick |Eawenburg N El. Han. Lawenburg 
Wolf, F Brunſwick Mid. Brunſwick 
5 ren Wolfembuttle Duchy Mid. Duke {| Wolfembuttle 
5 oi ente | 3»: rok ee 
| : lachenbe N Blachen 
Calenburg 5 | 8 
Grubenhagen El. Han. (Sauser 
Gottingen | Gottingen 
Lunenburg 5 Lunenburg 
Zell El Han | Zell 
Bremen "| 1 Bremen, Imp. 
Verdun . | Verdun 
Mecklen- | C Swerin Duke  ]Swerin 
burg 2 Guſtrow N [Duke jGuſtrow 
+ ildeſheim Mid. |Biſhop. JHildeſheim, Im. 
| Magdeburg [Kin of | Magdeburg 
1 0 Pruſſia } Halberttat 


"WM. WESTPHALIA CIRCLE. 


Diviſions. Subdiviſions. | Title. 
« { Eaſt Friefland County 
Oldenburg {County 
{ Diepholt | 1 
Munſter | Biſhopr 
Paderborn {| Bithopr | 
{ Oſnaburg + {|Biſhopr 
| Lippe County 
Weſtern Minden | Duchy 
KRavenſberg County 
Weſtphalia Duchy 
Tecklenburg County 
| Ritberg County 
| Schawenburg | County 
| By Duchy 
Berg Duchy 
3 ar Duchy 
Middle J Mark County 
Liege Biſhopr | 
Bentheim eee 
Steinfort Count) 


Poſi.] Subj. to 
K Pruſſis 


Chief towns. 
5 =p IS 
Oldenburgh 
} Delmenhurſt 
Hoye 
zee 
unſter 
Paderborn 
Oſnaburg 
Lippe 
Pyrmont 
Minden 
Herwerden 


Arenſburg 
8 Tecklenburg 


2 
Schawen 
Cleef 72 
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IV. UPPER RHINE CIRCLE. 
Diviſion. |. Subdiviſions. + Title. \PoC| Subject to | Chief towns. 
| Helle. —— Caſſel Landgr. N Pr. o e 
eh Heſſe Marpurg Landgr. N | Own prince Marpurg 
+ [Heſſe Darmſtade Landgr. S | Own princeſDarmſtadt 

Heſſe Homberg |Princip. } | Own prince Homberg 
Heſſe Rhinefield Princip. | Own prince. Rhi d 
Wetterau Haſſe Wanfried Princip. Own prince Wanfried 
SY Dillenburg S | Own count Dillenburg 
Diets | 5 | Own count Diets 
| Hadamar S | Own count Hadamar 
Kerburg 8 [Own count Kerburg 
> |= | Siegen N |Own count Siegen 
E Idſtein S [Own count Idſtein 
Weilburg 8 JOwn count Weilburg 
Wiſhaden 8 [Ovn count Wiſhaden 
Bielſtein | S [Own count Bielſtein 
Otweiler 8 | Own count |Otweiler 
Uſingen 8 | Own count Uſingen 
Francfort RE 'S | Sov. ſtate Francfort, Im. 
| E | Own count Erpach 
i Sov. ſtate Spire, Imp. 
Deuxpoints | Own duke Deuxpoints 
Catzenelbogen Heſſe Caſſel Catzenelbogen 
Waldec | | Own count Waldec | 
| Own count Solms 
| Heſſe Cafſel!Hanaw _. 
yſenberg Ovn count Eyſenberg 
Own count Sayn 
Own count Wied 
ctgenſtein - | Own count Wetgenſtein 
Hatzfield | Own count Hatzfield 
eſterberg - Own count Weſterberg 
E] Own abbot Fuld 
Hirchfield ounty = | Heſſe Cafſel|Hirchfield 
LOWER RHINE CIRCLE. 
Diviſion. | Subdiviſions; | Title. {Pof.} Subject to | Chief towns. 
Palati- I [Ot the El. Palatin.| Heidelburg 
nate {Rhine Phili pſburg 
| A «48 Manheim 
hy | Frankendal 
Col EleQor. elector Col Bo 
work Elector. wn elector long . 
6 Aſchaffenburg 
Triers Elector. | JOwneleRor! Triers 
Worms Biſhopr. Sov. ſtate | Worms 
Simmeren Duchy Own duke Simmeren 
- [Rhinegraveſtein| County Own count | Rhinegraveſtein 
Meurs County Pruſſia Meurs 
eldents County Palatin. Veldents 
Spanheim County El. Palatin. Creutznachk 
Leymingen County | {EL Palatin.| Leymingen 


; 
| 
BM 
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VI. FRANCONIA CIRCLE. 


Saltſburgh 


| Own Archbillvwp 


- Diviſions. _ | Subd.|* Title. Poſi. Subject to 8 Chief towns, 
Wurtſburg Biſhopr. W | Own Biſhop Wartburg 
Bemberg Biſhopr. N [Own BANG Bemberg 
Aichſtat Biſhopr. 8 | Own Biſhop | Aichſtat 
Cullenbach Marquiſ. N E Own Margr. | Cullenbach 
Onſpach - [Marquiſ.]' 8 Own att Onſpach 
Henneburg Princip. N Henneburg 
Coberg I [Duchy | N/]Own Duke Coberg 
Hildburghauſen Duchy Own Duke Hildburghauſen 
Burgravate of Nuremburg, 8. E. an . Nuremburg, an 
| State, 1 or Imperial city, 
Territory of the Great Maſter of the Teutonic Or- 
der, Mergentheim, 8. W. . 5 Mergentheim 
Diviſion. , Subd.| Title. | Poſi. Subj to | Chief towns, 
KReineck IcCounty] W | Reineck 7h 
Bareith | County}. E Own Miah Bareith 
Papenheim [County] S [Own Count | Papenheim 
Wertheim | {|County| W {Wertheim 
Caſſel County | Mid. Caſſel * © 
Schwartzenburg | ICounty Own Count | Schwartzenburg 
Holach 85 County{S W Holach 
VII. AUSTRIA CIRCLE. 5 
The whole Circle belongs to the Empreſs. Queen of Hungary. 
v Diviſions. | Sudiviſions. Chief towns. 
Archduchy of unf . Lints, and Ens 
5 Stiria and Cilley | Gratz, Cilley 
Duchies of Corinthia . Sat Lavemund, 
2 | Carniola' [Lauback, Zerknits, Tri- 
2 eſte, St Veits 
-_ - ]Goritia | Gorits 
County of Tyrol RET Inſpruck ] On the confines 
VP Brixen Brixen | > of Italy and 
. Biſhop ries of Trent Trent ö Switzerland. 
VIII. BAVARIA CIRCLE; 
Sudiviſions. Title. Subject to Chief towns. 
1 : Munich 
Bavaria on the 1 9 Landſhut 
Danube Duchy Elec. of Bavaria | Ingoldſtat 
. | Donawert, Imp. 
Bavaria | Palatinate Elec. of Bavaria | Amberg 
Freiſſingen | Own Biſhop | Freiflingen/ 
Paſſau I Biſhoprick | Own Biſhop Paſſau 
Neuberg Duchy _ Elector Palatin. Neuberg. 
Archbiſhoprick Saltſburgh 
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Zaubdiviſions. | Title. - Subje& to Chief towns. 
| Ar Duke of Wir- | Sturguard 
Wurtemburg Duchy tenwurg Stut- Tubengen 
| guard I Hailbron 
Baden Baden {| Marquiſate | Own Margrave | Baden Dourlach 
Baden Dourlach | Marquiſate Own Margrave Baden Weiler 
45 | Augſburgh, Im. 
Augſburgh -| Biſhoprick Own Biſhop Hokſtet | 
| | Blenheim 
Ulm Territory Sovereign ſtate Mis; Imp. 
Conſtance Biſhoprick Nen Biſhop Conſtance 
Mindelheim Principality Own Prince Mindelheim 
Furſtenburg Principality Own Prince Furſtenburg 
Hoenzollera | Principality } Own Prince Hoenzollera 
Oeting _ IConnty | . . | Oeting 
Koningſeck County _ | Koningſeck 
Hohenrichburg Countx . Gemund 
Waldburg Barony | i Waldburg 
Limpurg I Barony * 3 Limpurg 
Kempten Abby | Kempten, Imp. 
Buchaw - Abby © Buchaw, Imp. 
Lindaw Abby | | Lindaw, Imp. 
7 | | Nordlingen 
Imperial cities, or ſovereign ſtates. | Memmingen 


: Rotwel, A” 
Black Foreſt, North-Weſt, Rhine-| Rhinefield, and 
Subject to the | field, C. ; 


| | Lauffenburg 
houſe of Au- Marquiſate of Burgaw | Burgaw 
ſtria. Tauer of Brilgow, on the] Friburg, and 
SS . Briſac. 


Name.] Great part of modern Germany lay in ancient Gaul, and 
the word Germany is of itſelf but modern. The moſt probable de- 
rivation is from Ger, or Gar, and Man; which, in the ancient Cel- 
tie, ſignifies a warlike man. The Germans, however, went by various 
other names, ſuch as Allemanni, Tudeſcos, from their ancient god 
Tuiſeo, or from their firſt founder 'Fhuiſcon ; which laſt is the moſt 
ancient deſignation. The vulgar people of Germanyy at this very day, 
are unacquainted with the word German, for they call themſelves 
Teutſchers, and their country Teuchland. 3 . 


Mountains.) The chief monntains of Germany are the Alps, which 


divide it from Italy, and thoſe which ſeparate Saxony, Bavaria, and 


- Moravia from Bohemia. Great part of Germany, however, may be 


called a ſpacious plain, mterſperſed here and there with agreeable hills, 
which only tend to heighten the beauty of the ſcene, 


| Rivers.) The Danube, or Donau, is ſo called from the g 
aud foree of the current, and * * ancients ſometimes Iſther, riſes 
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28 eh | 
in the black foreſt, in the South-Weſt part of | Suabia, runs North» 
Eaſt, through Suabia and Bavaria, to Ratiſbon, then almoſt due Eaſt 
to Vienna; and then, dividing Hungary in two parts, runs South - Eaſt 
to Belgrade in Servia, and from thence running Ealt, through Tur- 
key, falls into the Euxine or Black Sea by ſeveral channels; being fo 
vide and deep from Vienna to Belgrade, that fleets of men of war 
5 engaged upon it in the late wats between the Chriſtians. and the 
urks. N. | 8 | 
- "The rivers which fall into the Danube on the South ſide are the 
Iller, or Iſer, which joins it at Ulm; the Leech, which paſſes by Augſ- 
burg, and falls into the Danube, near Donawert ; another Iſar, which 
paſſes by Munich and Landſhut, falls into it oppoſite to Deckendorf; 
the Inn, which riſes in Switzerland, paſſes by Inſpruck, and falls in- 
to the Danube at Paſſaw ; the Ens, which falis into it at the town of 
Ens; the Drave, a large navigable' river, which falls into the Da- 
nube at Effeck ; the Saave, which falls into it at Belgrade ; and the 
Moravia, which runs from South to North through Servia, and falls 
into the Danube at Semendria. | 
The rivers which fall into the Danube on the North are the Regen, 
which joins it at Ratiſbon ; the Nab, which runs from North to South, 
thro the Palatinate of Bavaria, and falls into the Danube alſo near 
Ratiſbon ; the Theyeſſe, which, riſing in the North of Hungary, falls 
into the Danube oppoſite to Salankamen; the Atlanta, which, in part, 
divides Chriſtendom from Turkey on the Eaſt, and falls into the Da- 
nube between Widin and Nicopolis; the Pruth, which riſes in the 
North of Moldaviaz and, running South, falls into the Danube on the 
Eaſt of Bargaria. There are ſeveral cataracts in the Danube, and 
ſome unpaſſable in its run through Turkey, which interrupt the navi- 
gation to the Black Sea. . The Danube runs a courſe of above 1600 
miles, comprehending all its windings. | 
The Rhine riſes in the Griſon country, and runs North to the lake 
of Conſtance, then Welt to Baſil, afterwards North, between Suabia 
and Alſace, then through the Palatinate and Electorate of Cologne, 
and, entering the Netherlands, is divided into ſeveral branches, as re- 
lated already in the deſcription of the Netherlands. 1 
he rivers which fall into the Rhine, are the Neckar, which runs 
from South to North thro? Suabia, and falls into the Rhine at Manheim 
in the Palatinate; the Maine, which runs from Eaſt to Weſt, and falls 
into the Rhine at Mentz; the Lhon; which runs from Eaſt to Weſt, 
and falls into the Rhine below Naſſau; the Roer, which runs from 
Eaſt to Weſt thro' Weſtphalia, and falls into the Rhine at Duyſburg z 
the Ward“ which runs parallel to the Roer, and falls into the Rhine 
at Weſel. . | | 
The Elbe, which riſes in the confines of Sileſia, runs North-Weſt 
through Bohemia, Saxony, and Brandenburg, and then dividing the 
king of Great Britain's German dominions 2 Holſtein, falls into 
the German ſea about ſeventy miles below Hamburg, receiving in its 
paſſage the Muldaw, which falls into it below Prague; the Sala, which 
falls into it below Deſſau; the Havel, which falls into the Elbe at 
Havelſburg ; and the Elmenau, which falls into it above Harburgh. 
The Spree, which runs from South to North through Saxony and 


Brandenburg, paſing by Berlin, falls into the Havel near eaten, E 
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The Order runs from South to North through Sileſia and Bran- 
denburg, and then, paſſing by Stetin, divides Eaſtern from Weſtern 
Pomerania, and falls into the Baltic between the iſlands of Uſedom 
and Wollin. % | r 5 

The Pene runs from Welt to Eaſt, dividing Swediſh from Pruſſian 
Pomerania, and falls into the Baltic oppoſite to Uſedom.. . , , 

The Weſer, riſing in Heſſe, runs North, receiving the Aller at 
Ferdin; then paſſing by Bremen, falls inte the German fea below 
Carlſtat. * | 

The Ems riſes near Munſter, and, running North thro? Weſtpha- 
lia, falls into the German ſea below Embden. ; 
The Moſelle, rifing in Lorrain, runs North-Eaſt by Trevis, falling 
into the Rhine at Coblents. The Maes, which riſes likewiſe in Lor- 
rain, runs alſo North-Eaſt by Namur, Leige, &c. and joins with a 
branch of the Rhine below Nimeguen, after receiving the Roer at 
Roermonde. * 5 

The Saar, riſing in Lorrain, runs North-Weſt, and falls into the 
Moſelle at Triers. | | 

There are in Germany, beſides the lakes of Conſtance, in Suabia, 
Bregentz, Chiemſce, in Bavaria, Zirknitzerſee, in Carniola, ſeveral 
large collections of Ragnant waters which render their neighbour- 
hoods unhealthy. | 


Climate, Soil, and Seaſons.) The climate of Germany differs great- 
ly, not only on account of the ſituation, North, Eaſt, South, and Weſt, 
bur according to the improvement of the ſoil, which has a vaſt effect 
upon the climate. The moſt mild and ſettled weather is found in the 
middle of the country, at an equal diſtance from the ſea and the Alps. 
In the North it is ſharp ; towards the South it is more temperate, 
The ſoit of Germany is not improved to the full by culture, and 
therefore in many places it is bare and ſterile, tho? in others it is ſur- 
priſingly fruitful, Agriculture has of late years made an extraordi- 
nary progreſs, which muſt neceſſarily change the moſt barren parts of 
Germany greatly to their advantage. The ſeaſons vary as. much. as 
the ſoil. In the South and Weſtern parts they are more regular than, 
thoſe that lye near the ſea, or that abound with lakes and rivers. The 
North winds and the Eaſtern blaſts are unfavourable to vegetation. 
Upon the whole, there is no great difference between the ſeaſons of 
Germany and thoſe of Great Britain. 


Foreſts.) The vaſt paſſion which the Germans have for hunting 
the wild-boar, is the reaſon why perhaps there are mere woods an 
chaſes yet ſtanding in Germany than in moſt other countries. The 
Hercynian foreſt, which in Czfar's time was nine days journey in 
length, and fix in breadth, is now cut down in many places, or par- 
eelled out into woods, which go by particular names. Moſt of the 
woods are pine, fir, oak, and beech. There is a great number of for- 
eſts of leſs note in every part of this cquntry ; almoſt every count, 
baron, or gentlemap, having a chaſe or park adorned with pleaſure- 
houſes, and well ſtocked with game, viz. deer, of which there are 
ſeven or eight ſorts, as roe-bucks, Rags, &c. of all ſizes and colours 
and many of a vaſt growth; plenty of bares, conies, foxes, bears, 

D d 2 wolves, 
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wolves, and boars. They abound ſo much alſo with wild fowl,-that 
in many places the peaſants have them and veniſon for their ordinary 

Mineral waters and Baths.) Germany is ſaid to contain more of 
thoſe than all Europe beſides. All Europe has heard of the Spa wa- 
ters, and thoſe of Pyrmont. Thoſe of Aix-Ja-Chapelle are ſtill more 


noted. They are divided into the Emperor's Bath, aud the Little Bath; 
and the ſprings of both are fo hot; that they let them cool ten or 
twelve hours before they uſe them. The baths and medicinal waters 


of Ems, Wilbaden, Schwalbach, Wildungen, and Brakel, pertorm won+ 
ders in many diſeaſes, The mineral ſprings at the laſt mentioned place 
are ſaid to intoxicate as ſoon as wine, and therefore they are incloſed. 
Carlibad and Baden baths have been deſcribed and recommended by 
many great phyſicians, and uſed with great ſucceſs by many roy: 
perſonages. Ws | 


Metals, Minerals, Vdgetables, and Animals.) Pohemia, and many 
places in the circle of Auſtris, and other parts of Germany, contain 
mines of ſilver, quickſilver, copper, tin, iron, lead, ſulphur, nitre, and 
vitriol. Salt - petre, ſalt · mines, and ſalt · pits are found in Auſtria, Ba- 
varia, Sileſia, and the Lower Saxony; as are carbuncles, amethiſts, 
Jaſper, ſapphire, agate, alabaſter, ſeveral ſorts of pearls, turquois ſtones, 


and the finelt of rubies, which adorn the cabinets of the greateſt prin- 


ces and virtuoſi. In Bavaria, Tirol, and Liege, are quarries of eu- 
rious marble, late, chalk, ochre, red-lead allum, and bitumen; be- 
ſides other foſſils. In ſeveral places are dug up ſtones, which to a 
ſtrong fancy repreſent different animals, and ſometimes trees, Many 
of the German circles furniſh coal-pits, and the terra fgillate of Mentz, 
with white, ee and red veins, ſuperſtitiouſly thought to be an an- 
tidote againſt poiſon, 57 * 

The country in general yields great plenty of wheat, huck- Wheat, 
rye, ſpelt, barley, oats, peas, beans, vetches, and all kinds, df vege- 
tables, fruits, and fiſh, 


The Rheniſh and Moſelle wines differ from thoſe of other coun- | 


tries in a peculiar lightneſs and deterfive qualities, more ſovereign in 
ſome diſeaſes than any medicine. | 


The German wild boar differs in colour from our common hogs, 
Their fleth, and the hams made of it, are preferred by many, even 
to thoſe 8 Weſtmoreland, ſor flavour and grain. The glutton of 
Germany is ſaid to be the moſt voracious of all animals. Its prey 
is almoſt every thing that has life, which it can maſter, eſpecially 


birds, hares, rabbits, goats, and fawns ; whom they ſurpriſe and de- 


vour greedily. On theſe the glutton feeds ſo ravenouſly, that it falls 
into a kind of torpid ſtate, and not being able to move, he is killed 


by the huntſman; but though both boars and wolves will kill him in 


> 


that condition, they will not eat him, His colour is a beautiful 
brown, with a faint tinge of red. 


_ Germany yields abundance of excellent heavy horſe; but their 


oxen and ſheep are not comparable to thoſe of England, probably 
owing to the want of ſkill in feeding and rearing them. Some parts 
of Germany are remarkable for fine larks, and great variety of ſing- 
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ing birds, which are ſent to all patts of Europe. Game is found 
every where m abundance. | =” 1 

Mannfubturei.] The Germans afe allowed to be excellent mechanics 
and chymiſts. The art of printing is ſaid to be an invention of theirs, 
but the Dutch diſpute this point with them; however, it was prac- 
tiſed in both countries much about the ſame time, viz: in 1450, at 
Mentz, by John Fauſt. Gun- powder, and the uſe of guns, has been 


ſuppoſed to be the invention of Barthold Schwarts, a Franciſcan 


Trier, about the year 1330. But there are very good reaſons for ſay- 
wg that it is an invention of a much older date; its compoſition was 
deſcribed by Friar Bacon before the time of Schwarts; many think 
it was borrowed from the Chineſe, and ſome think it was uſed in the 
Ealt as far back as the time of Alexander the Great. 


Their artificers àt Nuremburg, and tome other cities, are ſaid to 


excel. all Europe in their manufactures of Reel, iron, brais, wood, 
alabaſter, Gc. ſelling their goods extremely cheap; and no place is 


more famous ſor clock- work, guns, and locks" of alt kinds. The 


making tiu- plates, or white-iron, was peculiar to the Germans; but 
theſe plates are now tinned and manufactured in Great Britain, par- 
ticularly in Wales. They have alſo great plantations of flax and 
hemp, and make a great deal of linen, which the Engliſh, as well as 
other nations, take off their hands. They have good iron and cop- 


per mines, and ſome of filver, and a variety of other mineral pro- 


ductions, particularly quickfiiver. - - 

The revocation of the edit of Nantz, by Lewis XIV. Which 
obliged the French Proteſtants to ſettle in different parts of Europe, 
vas of infinite ſervice to the German manufactures. They now 
make velvets, ſilks, ſtuffs of alt kinds, fine and coarſe; linen and 
thread, and every thing neceffary for wear, to great perfection. The 
porcelain of Meiſſen, in the electorate. of Saxony, and its paintings, 
exceed that of all the world, | | | 


"Trafic. ] Their exportation conſiſts chiefly of linen, ſkins, iron, 
braſs, and toys; theſe are ſent abroad by the Rhine, the Elbe, the 
Weſer, and other rivers. They export alſo great quantities of Rhe- 
niſh wine, bacon, beer, and mum: and we have an act for permit- 
ting the importation of timber from Germany. The French receive 
à great number of horſes from Germany, to re- mount their cavalry. 
In lieu of their exports, they receive the produce and manufactures 
of other nations; particularly they receive from England our wook- 
en manufactures, tobacco, ſugar, ginger, Eaſt-India goods, tin, and 


dead: but ſeveral forts of our woolen manufactures have been pro- 


hibited by ſome of the German princes, and others have prohibited 
all of them; which makes the balance of trade with Germany to be 


againſt us 500,000}. annually, according to Gee: but there are others 


ot different opinions. 

The Aſiatic company of Embden, eſtabliſhed by his preſent Pruſ- 
ſian Majeſty, was, excluſive of the Hanſeatic league, the only com- 
mercial company in Germany; but no ſhips have been ſent out fincs 
the year 1760. The heavy taxes that his majeſty laid on the com- 
pany has been the cauſe of its total annihilation... In the great ci- 
| dies 
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tes of Germany very large and extenſive partnerſhips in trade fuk 


- Inhabitants, Manners, Cuſtomt, Diverſions, and Dreſi.] As the em. 
2 of Germany is a collection of ſeparate States, each having a dif. 
erent government and police, we can ſay little with preciſion as to 
the number of its inhabitants; but if they are fixed at twenty mil. 
lions, the number is perhaps not exaggerated. When the landholders 
become better acquainted with agriculture and cultivation, popula- 
tion muſt naturally increaſe among then. 
The Germans in their perſons are tall, fair, and ſtrong bailt. The 
Ladies have generally fine, complexions; and ſome of them, eſpecially 
in Saxony, are remarkable for their beauty. | 
Both men and women affect rich dreſſes, which in faſhion are the 
. fame as in France and England; but the better ſort of men are ex- 
.  cellively fond of gold and, ſilver lace, eſpecially if they are in the 
army. The Ladies at the principal courts differ not much in their 
dreſs from the French and Engliſh, only they are not ſo exceſſively 
fond of paint as the former. At ſome courts they appear in rich 
_ Furs, and all of them are loaded with jewels, if they can obtain 
them. The female part of the burghers families, in many of the 
German towns, dreſs in a very different manner, and ſome of them 
inconceiveably fantaſtic, as may be ſeen in many prints publiſhed in 
books of travels; but in this reſpect they are gradually reforming; 5 
and many of them make quite a different appearance in their dreſs Me 
from what they did half a century ago; as to the peaſantry and la- the 
bourers, they dreſs as in other parts of Europe, according to their ay 
employments, conveniency, and opulence. In Weſtphalia, and molt me 
Other parts of Germany, they ſleep between two ſeather · beds, or ra- Re 
ther the upper one of down, with ſheets ſtitched to them, which by 
uſe becomes a very comfortable practice. The moſt unhappy part hr 


of the Germans are the tenants of little needy princes; who ſqueeze du 
them to keep up their own grandeur: but in general the circumſtances ar 
of the common people are far preferable to thoſe of the French. * 


The Germans are naturally a frank, honeſt, hoſpitable people, T 
free from artifice and diſguiſe. The higher orders are ridiculouſly tt 


proud of titles, anceſtry, and ſhew. The Germans, in general, are ſe 
thought to want animation, as their perſons promiſe more vigour * 
and activity than they commonly exert, even in the field of battle. ſ 
But when commanded by able generals, eſpecially the Italians, ſuch 1 
as Montecuculi and Prince Eugene, they have done great things both x 
againſt the Turks and the French. The imperial arms have ſeldom U 
made any remarkable figure againſt either of thoſe two nations, or v 
againſt the Swedes or Spaniards, when commanded by German ge- k 
nerals. ' This poſſibly might be owing to the arbitrary obſtinacy of a 


the court of Vienna; for in the two laſt wars the Auſtrians exhibi- 
ted prodigies of military valour and genius. | k 
- Induſtry, application, and perſeverance, are the great character - 
iſties of the German nation, eſpecially the mechanical part of it. 
Their works of art would be incredible, were they not vilible, eſpe - 
cially in watch and clock-making, jewellery, -turnury, ſculpture, 
drawing, painting, and certain kinds of architecture, ſome of which; 

- _ we 
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ve ſhall have occaſion to mention. The Germans have been charged 


with intemperance in eating and drinking, and perhaps not unjuttly, | ; 


owing to the vaſt plenty of their country in wine and proviſions of 
every kind. But thoſe practices ſeem now to be wearing out. At 
the greateſt tables, though the gueſts drink pretty freely at dinner, 
yet the repaſt is commonly finiſhed by coffee, after three or four pub- 
lic toalts have been drank. But no people have more feaſting at 
marriages, funerals, and birth-days. 
The German nobility are generally men of ſo much honour, that 
a ſharper in other countries, eſpecially in England, meets with more 
credit if he pretends to be a German, rather than of any other na- 
tion. | 
The merchants and tradeſmen are very civil and obliging. All the 
ſons of noblemen inherit their fathers titles, which greatly perplexes 
the heralds and genealogiſts of that country. This perhaps is one 
of the reaſons wiry the German huſbands are not quite ſo complai- 
fant as they ought otherwiſe to be to their ladies, who are not en- 
titled to any pre-eminence at the table; nor indeed do they ſeem to 
ilect it, being far from either ambition or loquacity, though they 
are ſaid to be ſomewhat too fond of gaming. From what has been 
premiſed, it may euſily be conceived, that many of the German no- 
bility, having no other hereditary eſtate than a high - ſounding title, 
eaſily enter into their armies, and thoſe of other ſovereigns. Their 
ſondneſs for title is attended with many other inconveniencies. Their 
princes think that the cultivation of their lands, though it may treble 
their revenue, is below their attention; and that, as they are a ſpe- 
cies of beings ſuperior. to labourers of every kind, they would de- 
mean themſelves in being concerned in the improvement of their 
rounds. | | 8 
: The domeſtic diverſions of the Germans are the ſame as in Eng- 
land; billiards, cards, dice, fencing, dancing, and the like. In 
Summer, people of faſhion repair to places of public reſort, and 
drink the waters. As to their field-diverſions, beſides their favour- 
te one of hunting, they have bull and bear-baiting, and the like. 
The inhabitants of Vienna live luxuriouſly, a great part of their 
time being ſpent, in feaſting and carouſing; and in Winter, when the 
ſeveral branches of the Danube are frozen over, and the ground co- 
rered with ſnow, the Ladies take their recreation in fledges of dif- 
ſerent ſhapes, ſuch as griffins, tygers, - ſwans, ſcollop-thells, &c- 
Here the Lady fits, drefled in velvet lined with rich furs, and a- 
dorned with lace and jewels, having on her head a velvet cap; and 
the fledge is drawn by one horſe, tag, or other creature, ſet off 
with plumes of feathers, ribbons, and bells. As this diverſion is 
taken chiefly in the night-time, ſervants ride before the fledge with 
torches, and a gentleman ſitting on the ſledge behind guides the horſe. 


Religion.] Before the reformation introduced by Luther, the Ger- 
man biſhops were poſſeſſed (as indeed many of them are at this day) 
of prodigious power and revenues, and were the tyrants of the Em- 
perors as well as the people. The Bohemians were the firſt who 
had an idea of reformation, and made ſo glorious a ſtand for many 
Jears againſt the errors of Rome, that they were 2 ws th 
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liberty of taking the ſacrament in both kinds, and other freeddms 
not tolerated in the Romith ehurch. This was in a great meaſure 
owing ta Wicklif, an Engliſhman, who went much farther in re. 
forming the real errors of popery than Buther himſelf. Wickliff was 
' ſeconded by John Huſs, and Jerome of Prague, who, notwithitand. 
ing the Emperor's ſafe conduct, were infamouſly burnt at the coun: 
eil of Conſtance. | 4 2 59 | 
The reformation introduced afterwards by Luther , of which we 
have ſpoke in the introduction, though it itruck at the chief abuſes 
in the church af Rome, was thought in ſome points (particularly 
that of conſubſtantiation, by which the real body of Chriſt as well 
as the elements of bread and wine, is ſuppoſed to be taken in the ſa- 


crament) to be imperfect. Calviniſm f, therefore, was introduced 


into Germany, and is now the religion of Prufſia, Hoſſe, and ſome 
other parts, According to ſome, the number of Proteſtants and Pa. 
piſts in the empire are now almoſt equal. Germany, particularly Bo- 
demla, Moravia, and the Palatinate, is over- run wich ſectaries of all 
kinds ; and Jews abound in the empire. At preſent, the modes of 
worſhip and forms of church- government are by the Proteſtant Ger. 
man princes conſidered in a civil rather than a religious light. The 
Proteſtant clergy are learned and exemplary in their deportment, but 
the Popiſh ignorant and libertine. | I 


 Arrehbiſhopſees and Biſbopſeet.] There are fix archbiſhopricks in Ger- 
many, which are differently repreſented by authors, forme of whom 
repreſent Vienna as being a ſuffragan to the archbiſhopſee of Saltſ. 
burg; and others as being an archbiſhoprick, but depending imme- 
diately upon the Pope. The others are the archbilkop of Mentz, 
who has under him twelve ſuffragans, but one of them, the bifhop 
of Bamberg, is ſaid to be exempted from his juriſdidion ; Triers 
bas three ſuffragans ;—Cologne has four ;—Magdeburg has five; 
Saltzburg has nine, beſides Vienna; and Bremen three. 

At different periods, ſinee the reformation, it has been found expe- 
dient, to ſatisfy the claims of temporal princes, to ſecularize the fol- 
blowing bilkopſces, Bremen, Verden, Magdeburgh, Halberſtadt, Min- 
den, Ofnaburg, (which goes alternately to the houſes of Bavaria and 
Hanover, and is at preſent held by his Britannie Majeſty's ſecond 
ſon) and Lubec. Such of thoſe Sees as were Archbiſhopricks are 
no conſidered as Duchies, and the Biſhopricks as Principalicies. 


Language.] The Teutonic part of the German tongue is an origi- 
nal language, and has no relation to the Celtic. It is called High- 


Dutch, and is the mother tongue of all Germany; but varies ſo 


| much 


* Born in Saxony, in the year 1483, began to difpute the doctrines of the 
Romith church x5 x7, and died 4345, in the 63d year of his aye. 

F John Calvin was born in the province of Picardy,”in the North of France, 
anno i505, Being obliged to fly from that kingdom, he ſettled at Geueva 
in 1536, where. he ettabliſhed a new form of church-diſcipline, which was 
foon after embraced by ſeveral nations and ſtates, who are now denominated 
Calviniſts, or Preſbyterians. He died at Geueva, in the year 1564 and his 
writings make nine volumes in folio... War, <7 '- ns 
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mach in its dialect, that the people of one province ſcarcely waders 
ſtand thoſe of another. Latin and French are the moſt uſeful lan- 
guages in Germany, when a traveller is ignorant of High- Dutch. 

he German Pater -Noſter is as follows: Unſer Vater, der du bil 
im himmel. Gebeiliget verde dein name. Zukomme dein reich. Dein 
awille geſchehe, ie im himmel alſo auch auf erden. Uuaſer taglich brodt 
gib uns heute. Und vergib uns unſer ſchuld, als wir: vergeben unſern 


ſcbaldigern. Inde fyhre uns nicht in verſuchung. Sondern er liſe unt 


von dem boſen. Den dein is das reich, und die crafft, und die herrlich - 
leit, in euuigbeit. W W. N e 5 
Learning, learned Men, and Univerſities.) No country has pro- 
duced a greater variety of authors than Germany, and there is no 
where a more general taſte for reading, eſpecially in the Proteſtant 
countries. Printing is encouraged to à fault; every man of letters 
is an author; they multiply books without number, thouſands oft 
theſeſes and diſputations are annually publiſhed ; for no man can be 
a graduate in their univerſities, Who has not publiſhed one diſputa - 
tion at leaſt, In this country there are thirty-ſix univerſities, of which 
ſeventeen are Proteſtant, ſeventeen, Roman Catholic, and two mixed z 
beſides a vaſt number of colleges, gymnaſia, pedagogies, and Latin 
ſchools. There are alſo many academies and ſocieties for the pro- 
moting the ſtudy of natural philoſophy, the Belles Lettres, antiqui- 
ties, painting, ſculpture, architecture, &c. as the Imperial Leopol- 
dine academy of the nature cariofi ; the academy of ſciences at Vi- 
enna, at Berlin, at Gottengin, at Erturth, at Leipſic, at Duiſburgh, 
at Bremen, at Gieſen, and at Hamburgh. At Dreſden and Nurem - 
burg are academies for painting, at Berlin a royal military academy, 
and at Augſburg is the imperial Franciſcan academy of fine arts, to 
which we may add the Latin ſociety at Gena. Of the public libra- 
ries the moſt celebrated are thoſe of Vienna, Berlin, Halle, Wolfem- 
buttle, Hanover, Gottingen, Weimar, and the counei] library at 
Leipſic. Ihe Germans 2 written largely upon the Roman and 
Canon laws; Stahl, Van Swieten, Storck, and Hoffman, have con- 
tributed greatly to the improvement of phyſic ; Ruvinus and Dil- 
lenius of botany ; Heiſter of anatomy and ſurgery; Newman, Zew- 
mermann, Pott, and Margraff, of chymiſtry. In philoſophy, na- 
tural and moral, the reputation of Leibnitz, Wolfius, Puffendorff, 
Thomaſius, Otto Van Gueriche, and Kepler, is great. Every prince, 
baron, and gentleman in Germany is a chymiſt or natural philoſo- 
pher, Germany has alſo produced good political writers, geogra- 
phers, and hiſtorians, of whom Buſhing is the moſt. voluminous 3 
but they ſeem to have no great taſte or capacity for works of wit and 
entertainment, as poetry, plays, romances, and novels, or what is 
called the Belles Lettres; but they have had ſome good critcs and 
antiquatians. They have one great defect, in all their writings, name- 
ly, that they are extremely prolix, dry, voluminous, and mechanical, 
and know little or nothing of that valuable art in which ſome nations 
excel, namely, of enlivening their performances, and mixing the plea- 
fant with the uſeful. Some writers, however, of the preſent age, as 
Klopſtock, Rabner, Gellert, Kleiſt, Geſner, Gleim, Gouſched, and 
Hagadorn are exceptions from 5 With reſpect to — 
wy Ee — : 
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fine as, the Germans have acquitted themſelves tolerably well. Gex 
many has produced ſome good painters, architects, ſculptors, and 
engravers. They even pretend to have been the fiſt inventors of 

ngraving, etching, and mezzotinto. Germany has Rkewiſe pro- 
duced ſome excellent muſicians; Handel, Bach, and Haffe, of whom 
Handel ſtands at che head; and it is acknowledged; that he arrived 
at the ſublime of muſic, but he had not the ſmalleſt idea of the con- 
nection between muſic and ſentimental expreſſion, 


public and private ; with occaſional in all countries, but more 
climate, of Revenues and Population. particularly ſo in Germa- 
| 10 on account of the numerous independent ſtates it contains. The 
reader therefore muſt be contented with the mention of the moſt ca- 
h places and their peculiarities. 

Theugh Berlin is accounted the capital of alt his Pruſſian Ma 
jeſty? s dominions, and exhibits perhaps the moſt illuſtrious example 
of ſudden improvement that this'age- can boalt of; yet, during the 
hte war, it was found a: place of no ſtrength, and fell twice, almoſt 
without reſiſtance,” into the hands of the Auſtrians, Who, had it not 
been for the politeneſs of their generals, and their love of the fine 
arts, whick always preſerves mankind from barbarity and' inhumani- 
ty, would have levelled it to the ground. 

Berlin lyes on the river Spree, and, beſides a royal. paluee, has | 
many other ſuperb * palaces ; it contains fourteen Lutheran, and 
ele ven Calviniſt churches, beſides a Popiſh one. Its ſtreets and ſquares 
are ſpacious ; ; its manufactures of all kinds are numerous, and welk 
provided: it abounds wick theatres, ſchools, libraries, and charitable 
foundations. The number of its inhabitants, according to Buſching, 
in 1755, was 126,661, includin * garriſon. In the ſame year, and 
ttccording. to the Gale author, there were no fewer than, 443 ſilk- 
looms; 149 of 'half-filks, 2858 looms for woolen ſtuffs, 455 for cot- 
ron, 248 for linen, 454 for lace-work, 39 frames for filk ſtockings, 
and 310 for worſted ones. They have here anne of tapeſtry, 

old and fitver lace, i and mirrors. | 

The electorate of Saxony is by nature the richeſt e in Ger- 
many, if not in Europe: it contains 210 walled towns, ſixty- one mar- 
het towns, and about 3ooo villages, according to the lateſt aceounts 
of the Germans themſelves, (to which; however, we are not to ive 
am implicit belief,) and the revenue, eſtimating each rix-dollar ah br 
ihillings. and fix-pence, amounts to #,35c.oook This fam is ſo mo- 
derate, when compared to the richneſs of the ſoit, which; if we are to 
believe Dr Buſching, produces even diamonds, and almot all the 
precious ſtones to be found in the Ealt-Indies and elſewhere, and the 
variety of ſplendid manufaQures, that I am apt to believe the Saxon 
princes to have been the molt moderate'and patriotic of any in Ger- 
many. 

We can ſay little mote than has been already ſaid of all fine cities, 
of Dreſden, the Elector of Saxotiy's capital; that its fortifications, 
palaces, public buildings, churches, and charitable foundations, andy 
above all, its ſuburbs, are magnificent beyond all expreſſion; that it 

» b ſnuared on IM ed the Elbe; aad that it-is:ths 
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Ihool of Germany, for ſtatuary, painting, enamelling, and carving g 
not to mention its mirrors, and founderies for bells and cannon, and 
its foreign commerce carried on by means of the Elbe. The inhabitants 
of Dreſden, by the lateſt accaunts, amount to 110,000. The famous 
porcelain manufactory is carried on at Meiſſen upon the Elbe, about 
lixteen miles from Dreſden. | | 
The city of HaxnoveR, the capital af that electorate, ſtands on the 
river Leine, but is of no great conſideration. It contains about 2500 
houſes, among which there is an electoral palace. It carries on ſome 
manufactures; and in its neighbourhood lyes the palace and elegant 
gardens of Herenhauſen. The dominions of the electorate of Ha- 
mover contain about 7 50,000 people, who live in fiſty- eight cities, and 
; ſixty. market towns, beſides villages. The city and ſuburbs of Bremen, 
part of which belonging by purchaſe to the ſaid elector, contains. ar 
bout 50,000 inhabitants, and has a conſiderable trade by the Weſer. 
The other towns belonging to the ſaid electorate have trade and ma- 


s nufactures ; but, in general, it muſt be remarked, that the eleRorate 
4 has ſuffered greatly by the acceſſion of the Hanover family to the 
4 crown of Great Britain. We ſhall here juſt mention, on account of its 
. relation to our royal family, the ſecularized biſhoprick of Oſnabur 
4 lying between the rivers Weſer and Ems. The chief city, Oſnaburg, 
5 has been long famous all over Europe for the manufacture known b 
the name of the Duchy, and for the manufacture of the beſt Weſt- 
\ phalia hams. The whole revenue of the biſhoprick amounts to about 
30, 00. | | 
1 a BAESLAu, the capital of Silefia, which formerly belonged to the 
k kingdom of Bobemia, lyes on the river Oder, and is a fine city, where 
F all ſects of Chriſtians and Jews are tolerated, but the magiltracy is 
, Lutheran. Since Sileſia fell under the Pruſſian dominion, its trade is 
1 greatly improved, tho' very inconſiderable before. The manufactures 
« of Stlefia, which principally center at Breſlau, are numerous. The re- 
£ venue of the whole is by ſome ſaid to bring his Pruſſian Majeſty in near 
's a million ſterling ; but this ſum ſeems to be exaggerated, for authors 
„ of good note that it never brought into the houſe of Auſtria 
above 500, oo0 l. yearly. 7 10 
8 Viexnxa is the capital of the circle of Auſtria, and being the reſi- 
1 dence of the emperor, is ſuppofed to be the capital of Germany. It 
ad is a noble and a ſtrong city, and the princes of the houſe of Auſtria 
iy have omitted nothing that could contribute to its grandeur and riches. 
5 The two Auſtrias, and the hereditary dominions of that houſe, are 
bY by nature ſo well furniſhed with all materials for the luxuries, the 
0 conveniencies, and the neceffaries of life, that foreign importations 
* into this city are almoſt totally prohibited. Vienna contains an ex- ( 
IE cellegt univerſity, a bank, which is in the management of her own 
* magiſtrates, and a court of commerce immediately ſubject to the aulic 
* council. Its religious buildings, with the walks and gardens, occupy 
| a ſixth part of tha town ; but the ſubnrbs are larger than the city. Ic 
Sy would be endleſs to enumerate the many palaces, two of which are 
Sy imperial, of this capital; its ſquares, academies, and libraries; and, 
dy among others, the fine one of prince Eugene, with his and the impe- 
* rial cabinets of curioſities. Among its rich. convents is one for the 


Scots nation, built in honour of their countłymati St Colman, the 
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patron of Auſtria; and one of the ſix gates of this city is called the 


Zcots gate, in remembrance of ſome notable exploit performed there 


by the troops of that nation. The inhabitants, if we are to believe Dr 


Buſching, are between 180, ooo and 200,000 ; and the encouragement 


given them by their ſovereigns, has rendered Vienna the rendezvous 
of all the nations round. e 2 
© After all that has been ſaid of this magnificent city, the moſt can- 
did and ſenſible of thoſe who have viſited it are far from being laviſh 
in its praiſe. The ſtreets, excepting ſome in the ſuburbs, are narrow 
and dirty; the houſes and furniture of the citizens are greatly diſpro- 
1 to the magnificence of the palaces, ſquares, and other pub. 
ie buildings; but, above all, the exceſſive impoſts laid by the houſe of 
Auſtria ypon every commodity in his dotmnions, mutt always keep 
the manufacturing part of their ſubjects poor. His preſent imperial 
majeſty ſeems to be ſenſible of truths which were plain to all the world 
but his predeceſſors and their counſellors : he examines things with 
his own eyes, and has deſcended from that haughtineſs of demeanour 
which rendered the imperial court ſo long difagreeable, and indeed 


_ ridiculous, to the reſt of Europe. In general, the condition of the 
Auſtrian ſubjects has been greatly meliorated ſinee his acceſſion to 
the imperial throne; but in this he acts agreeably to the ſentiments 


of his mother, who is the immediate poſſeſſor of thoſe vaſt dominions. 


Conſlitution and Government.) Almoſt every prince in Germany 
(and there are about 300 of them, ) is arbitrary with regard to the 


government. of his own eſtate, but the whole of them form a great 


confederacy, governed by political laws, at the head of which is the 


Emperor, and whoſe power in the collective body or the diet, is not 


direQorial but executive, and even that gives him vaſt influence. Tho 
ſupreme power in Germany is in the diet, which is compoſed of the 
Emperor, or, in his abſence, of his Commiſſary, and of the three col - 


leges of the empire. The firſt of theſe is the electoral college; the ſecond 


is the college of princes; and the third the college of imperial towns. 
The dignity of the empire, though elective, has for ſome centuries 
belonged to the houſe of Auſtria, as being the moſt powerful of the 
rman princes ; but by French management, upon the death of 


Charles VE, grandfather, by the mother's fide, to the preſent emperor, 


the elector of Bavaria was choſen to that dignity, and died, as is ſup- 
poſed, of heart-break, after a ſhort uncomfortable reign. The power 
of the emperor is regulated by the capitulation he ſigns at his election; 
and the perſon, who in his life-time is choſen” king of the Romans, 


ſucceeds without a new election to the empire. He can confer titles 


and enfranchiſements upon cities and towns, but as emperor he can 
levy no taxes, nor make war nor peace without the conſent of the di - 


et. When that conſent is obtained, every prince muſt contribute his 


quota of men and money, as valued in the matriculation roll, though 
perhaps, as an elector or prince, he may eſpouſe a different fide from 
that of the diet, This forms the intricacy of the German conſtitu- 
tion, for George II. of England was obliged to furniſh his quota a+ 

ainſt the houſe of Auſtria and the king of Pruſſia, While he was 
Fahtin for them both. The emperor * a precedency ſor his 
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he electors of the empire are nine in number. Each has a 


Ar 


partĩ- 


calar office in the imperial court, and they have the ſole election of 


the emperor. They are in order, | 


The archbiſhop of Wentz, who! is high- chancellor of the empire 


when in Germany. | 


The archbiſhop of Treves, who. is high-chancellor of the empire 


in France. 461 b $3, rapes fo ' 
The archbiſhop of Cologne, who is the ſame in Italy. 
The king, or rather elector of Bohemia, who is cup-bearer.. 


The elector of Bavaria, who is grand ſewer, or officer who ſerves 


out the feaſts. _ | | 
The elector of Saxony, who is grand marſhal of the empire. 


The elector of Brandenburg (now king of Pruſſia) who is great 


chamberlain. 
The elector of Palatine, who is great ſteward; and 


The elector of Hanover (king of Great Britain) who claims the 


part of arch - treaſurer. 


It is neceſſary for the emperor, before he calls a diet, to have the 
advice of thoſe members; and, during the vacancy of the imperial 
throne, the ele&ors of Saxony and Bavaria have juriſdiction, the for- 


mer over the North, and the latter over the Southern cireles. 


The eccleſiaſtical princes are as abſolute as the temporal ones in 
their ſeveral dominions. The chief of theſe, peſides the three eccle- 
ſtaſtical electors already mentioned, are the archbiſhop of Saltzburg, 
the biſhops of Liege, Mufiſter, Spire, Worms, Wirtſburg, Straſburg, 
Oſnaburg, Bamberg, and Paderborn. - Belides theſe are many other 
eccleſiaſtical +princes. Germany abounds with many abbots and ab- 
beſſes, whoſe juriſdictions are likewiſe abſolute ; and ſome of them very 
conſiderable,” and all of them are choſen by their ſeveral chapters. 
The chief of the ſecular princes are the Landgrave of Heſſe, the dukes 
of Brunſwick, Wolfembuttle, Wirtemberg, Mecklenburgh, ' Saxe-Go- 
tha, the marquiſſes of Baden and Culmbach, with the princes of Nai: 
ſau, Anhalt, Fruſtenburg, and many others, who have all high titles, 
and are 2 in their own dominions. The free cities are like- 


wiſe ſovereign 


ates; thoſe which are imperial, or compoſe a part of 


the diet, bear the imperial eagle in their arms; thoſe which are Hanſe- 


towns, of which we have ſpoken in the introduction, have ſtill 


great 


privileges and immunities, but they ſubſiſt no longer as a political 


Yo | | | 
The imperial chamber, and that of Vienna, which is better known 
by the name of the Hulic- council, are the two ſupreme courts for de- 


termining the great cauſes of the empire, ariſing between its reſpec · 
= members. The imperial council conſiſts of fifty judges or aſſeſ- 
s. The preſident and four of them are appointed by the emperor, 


and each of the electors chuſes one, and the other princes and ſtates 
the reſt. This court is at preſent held at Wetzlaar, but formerly it 


reſided at Spire; and cauſes may Be brought before it by appeal. 


The 


aulic- council was originally no better than a revenue court of the do- 
minions of the houſe of Auſtria. As that family's power increaſed, 
the juriſdiction of the aulic · council was extended; and at laſt, to the 
great diſguſt of the princes of the empire, it uſurped upon the powers 
preſi- 


* 


of the imperial chamber, and even of the diet. It cenſiſts 6f a 


1 1 M 4.7 5 3 
8 bent, a viee · chancellor, A vice-preſident, A certain number of atilio. 
.'counſellors,' of whom ſix are Proteſtants, beſides other officers, but the 
- emperor in fact is maſter of the court. Will 
: Theſe courts follow the ancient laws of the empire-for their gui des, 


| me golden bull, the pacification of Paſſau, and the civil law.“ 


Beſides theſe courts.of juſtice,” each of the nine circles we have al. 
ready mentioned has a director to take care of the peace and order 
of the circle. fo rat an , 
After, upon any great emergency, the votes of the diet are collec. 
ted, and ſentence pronounced, the emperor by his prerogative com- 
mits the execution of it to a particular prince or princeſs, whoſe troops 
Jive at free quarter upon the eſtates of the delinquent party, and he is 
obliged to make good all expences; upon the whole, the conſtitution 
of he Germannic'body is ot itſelf a ſtudy of no ſmall difficulty. But 
however plauſibly-invented the ſeveral checks upon the imperial power 
may be, it is certain that the bouſe of Auſtria has more than once en- 
dangered the liberties of the empire, and that they have been ſaved 
dy France. Lately indeed the houſe of Auſtria has met with a pow- 
erful oppoſition from the houſe of Brandenburg, in conſequence of 
The abilities and activity of the preſent king of Pruſſia. Before we 
cloſe this head, it may be neceſſary to give the meaning of a term 
which has of late frequently appeared in the German hiſtory, viz. the 
Pragmatic Sanction. This is no other than a proviſion made by the 
emperor Charles VI. for preſerving the indivifibility of the Auſtrian 
dominions in the perſon of the next deſcendant of, the laſt poſſeſſor, 
whether male or female. This proviſion has been often diſputed by 
other branches of the houſe of Auftria, who have been occaſionally 
Fupported by France from political views, tha the pragmatic ſanction 
is ſtrongly guarantied by almoſt all the powers of Europe. The late 
emperor, elector of Bavaria, and the late king of Poland, attempted 
to overthrow it, as being deſcended ſrom the daughters of the emper- 
or Joſeph, elder brother to Charles VI. It has likewiſe been again 
and again oppoſed by the court of Spain. 1 
Few of che territories of the German princes are ſo large as to be 
aſſigned to viceroys, to be oppreſſed and fleeced at pleaſure; nor are 
they without redreſs when they ſuffer any grievance ; they may ap- 
peal to the general diet or great council of the empire for relief. 
Whereas in France, the lives and fortunes of the ſubject are entirely 
at the diſpoſal of the grand monarch. The ſubjects of the petty princes 
in Germany are generally the moſt unhappy ; for theſe princes, affec- 
ting the grandeur-and ſplendour of the more powerful, in the num- 
ber and appearance of their efficers and domeſtics, in their palaces, 
gardens, pictures, curioſities, guards, bands af muſic, tables, dreſs, 
and furniture, are obliged to — all this vain pomp and parade 
at the expenee of their vaſſals and dependents. With reſpect to the 
burghers and peaſants-of Germany, the former in many places enjoy 
great privileges; the latter alſo, in ſome parts, for inſtance, an Fran- 


- £0nia, Suabia, and on the Rhine, are generally a free people, or per- 


form only certain ſervices; to their ſuperiors, and only pay taxes; 
whereas in the marquiſate/of Brandenburg, Pomerania, Luſatia, Mo- 
ravia, Bohemia, Auſtria, &c. they may juſtly be denominated ſlaves, 
though in different degrees. td 
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| Nevenuet.] The only revenue falling under this head is that of tlie 


* emperor, who as ſuch has an annual income of 'about five or 65000 
terling, ariſing from ſome ineonſiderable fiefs in the Black Foreclt.. 
1 The Auſtrian revenues are immenſe, and are thought to amount to- 
2 9,000,000 ſterling in-Germany and Italy, a ſum that goes far in thoſe 
l. countries. The late king of Pruſſia, whoſe revenues were not near ſo ex- 
er tenſive as thoſe of his preſent majeſty, though he maintained a large 
army, was. ſo goed an œconomiſt that he left 5,co0,000 _—_ in his [ 
e- coffers ; and ſome have thought that Sileſia alone brings half a mil- 
n- jon ſterling every year to this king. To behotd the magnificence of 
ps many of the German courts, a ſtranger is apt to conceive very high 
is ideas of the incomes of their princes, which is owing to the high price 
on of money in that country, and conſequently the low price of provi- « 
ut fions and manufactures. In fact, though it is plain that fome princes 
er have much * revenues than others, yet we caunot ſpeak with any 
n- folerable preciſion on a ſubje& of ſuch variety and uncertainty, and 
ed which comprehends ſo many independent ſtates. 7 
pw , ” x 
19 Military Strength.] During the two.laſt wars very little regard 
Is was paid, in carrying them on, to the ancient German conſtitutions, 
* the whole management being engroſſed by che head of the houke of 
he Auſtria: The elector of Mentz keeps what is called a matriculation- 
he book or regiſter, which among other letters contains the affefiments 
_ of men and money, which every prince and ſtate, who are members 
or, of the empire, is to advance when the army of the empire gakes the 
by keld. | The contributions in money are called Roman months, on at- 
uy eount of the monthly aſſeſſments paid to the emperors when they vi- 
on fted Rome. Thoſe aſfeſſments however are fubject to great matability. 


It is ſufficient here to ſay, that upon a moderate computation-the ſe- 
cular princes of the empire can bring to the feld 379,000/ men, and 
the eccleſiaſtical. 74,500, in all 453, 50; of thaſe the emperor, as head 
of the houſe of Auſtria, is ſuppoſed to furniſh go, Oco. G9 
The elector of Mentz may maintamnn 6000 
rr v0 07 3 ent 7 os ig 0 boa * 
The elector of Cologne 68000 
The biſhop of > 2999 0 EY IC CEN $1 22H et #7 lot en 8000 
The biſhop of Liege LSE. TR G5 49.4 . . ine 800 
The archbiſhop-of Saltz burg 8000 
The bithop of Wurtſbu g 2000 
The biſhop of Bamb urg 3000 
The biſhop of Paderborr nn 300 
The biſhop of Oſnab ung 2500 
ee ot f0ten lags 55 «* L137 6660 
The other biſhopricks of the empire 60 
The abbies and provoſtthips of the empire S0 
- + Totat of the Ecclefiaſtical Prices Þ 74,500 © 


The emperor, for Hungary '. . . 7. 30,008 
— For Bohemia, Sileſia, and Moravia . 30, 0 
— — Por Auſtria, and other dominions 430,006 
Tus king of FPrulsgss 440% 


- * 
: 
* 


ow * Md LA 7 * 
- 


, en. 
The elector of Saxony eis n reed — K | * K 2 5,000 
The elector Palatine * * os js ” A WES « „ N r 15, 000 
The duke of Wirtembur ggg 13,000 

The landgrayve of Heſſe Caſſell „ 15,000 
The prince of Baden 10,000 

' EIS RS 1357 . Cc. 30, ooo 


I ; ; . F 12,008 
The duke of Mecklenburn g 135,000 

The prine of Anhalt 5600 
Ihe prince of Lawenbur ggg 65000 


\ The elector of Bavaria V3 0, 000 
The dukes of Saxony | * - . „ . . 10,000 


SY. The prince of Naſſau _.. IANS 5, S182. 545: 0000 


The other princes and imperial towns . $0,000 
Fe e ee e e ee 797000 
The eccleſiaſtical princess 724,800 

CI ——m— 


Total, of 5 Lo Vis 4 „e 453,500 


Autiqultlet and Cariafties; D. We hape, in deſcribing. che mineral 
- Natural'and Artificial. F/ and other ſprings, anticipated great 


part of this article, which is of itſelf very copious. Every court of 


Germany produces a cabinet of. curioſities, artificial and natural, 
ancient and modern. The tum at Heidelburg holds 800 hogſheads, 
and is generally full of the beſt Rheniſh wine, from which ſtran- 
ous are ſeldom ſuffered to retire; ſober. Vienna itſelf is a curio- 
ity ; for here you ſee the greateſt variety of inhabitants that is to 


be met with any where, as Greeks,  Tranſylvanians, Sclavonians, 
Turks, Tartars, Hungarians, Croats, Germans, Poles, Spaniards, 


French, and Italians, in their proper habits. - The imperial library 
at Vienna is a great literary rarity on account of it sancient manu- 


ſeripts. It contains upwards of 80,006 volumes, among which are 


many valuable manuſcripts in Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, Turkifh. Ar- 


menian, Coptic, and Chineſe ; but the antiquity of ſome of them is 


queſtionable, particularly a.New- Teſtament in Greek, ſaid to have 
been written 1500 years ago, in gold letters, upon purple. Here are 
likewiſe many thouſand Greek, Roman, and Gothic coins and me- 
dals; with a vaſt collection of. other curioſities in art and nature. 
The vaſt Gothic palaces, cathedrals, caſtles, and above all, town- 
houſes, in Germany, are very curious: they ſtrike the beholder with 
an idea of rude magnificence; and ſometimes they have an effect that 
is preferable even to Greek architecture. Tl chief houſes in great 


- cities and villages have the ſame appearance, probably, as they had 


400 years ago; and their fortifications generally conſiſt of a brick- 
Wall, trenches filled with water, and ions or half - moons. | 
Next to the lakes and waters, the caves and rocks are the chief 
natural curioſities of Germany. Mention is made of a cave near 
Blackenburg, in Hartz- ſoreſt, of which none have yet ſound the 


end, though many have advanced into i for twenty miles; but the 


molt remarkable curioſity of that kind is near Hammelen, about thirty 
miles from Hanover, where at the mouth of a cave ſtands a; monu- 
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ment which eommemorates the loſs of 130 children, who were there 
Frallowed up in 1284. Though this fact is very ſtrongly atteſted, 
it has been diſputed by ſome critics. Frequent mention is made of 
two rocks near Blackeaburg, exactly repreſenting} two monks in their 
proper habits 3 and of many ſtones which ſeem to be petrifactions of 
fiſhes, frogs, trees, -and leaves. | 


* Imperial, Royal, and other? The emperor of Germany pretends to 
Titles, Arms, and Orders, ꝙ be ſueceſſor to the emperors of Rome, 
and has long, on that account, been admitted to a tacit precedency 
on all public oecaſions among the powers of Europe. Auſtria is but 
an archdukedom; nor has he, as the head of that houſe, a vote in 
the election of emperor, which is limited to Bohemia. Innumerable 
are the titles of principalities, dukedoms, baronies, and the like, with 
which he is veſted as arehduke. The arms of the empire are a black 
eagle with two heads, hovering, with expanded wings, in a field of 
gold; and over the heads of the eagle is ſeen the imperial crown. It 
would be equally uſeleſs as difficult to enumerate all the different 
quarterings and armorial bearings of the archducal family. Every 
eleclor, and indeed every independent prince of any importance in 
Germany, claims a right of inſtituting orders; but the emperors 
pretend that they are not admiſſible unleſs confirmed by them. The 
emperors of Germany, as well as the kings of Spain, tonfer the 
order of the Golden Fleece, as deſcended from the houſe of Bur- 
gundy. The Empreſs Dowager Eleonora, in 1662, founded two 
orders of ladies, who are a fort of knights: the firſt is called the 
Order of the Slaves of Virtue, becauſe they profeſs a' more ſevere 
virtue than others: they are thirty in number, part Proteſtants 
and part Papiſts: The ſecond is that of the United Croſs-Bearers, 
founded by tlie ſame empreſs in 1666 ; becauſe, when the palace was 
burnt, a 2 crucifix' was found in the ruins untouched by the 
flames. ey are all Papiſts; and the late empreſs-queen inftituted 
the order of St Tereſa. © . | 
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History.] The manners of the ancient Germans are deſcribed by 
the elegant and manly pencil of Tacitus, the Roman hiſtorian. They 
were à brave and independent race of men, and peculiarly diitin- 
guiſned by their love of liberty and arms. They oppoſed the force 
.of the Roman empire, not in its origin or in its decline, but aſter it 
had arrived at maturity, and ſtill continued in its full vigour. The 
country was divided into a number of principalities, independent of 
each other, though ' occaſionally connected by a military union for 
defending- theraſelves againſt ſuch enemies as threatened the liberty 
of them all. In this ſituation Germany remained, notwithſtanding 
the efforts of particular chieſtains, or princes, to reduce the reſt in- 
to ſubjection, until the beginning of the ninth century: then it was 
that Charlemagne, one of thaſe eecentric and ſuperior geniufſes who 
{ſometimes ſtart up in a barbarous age, firſt extended his military 
power, and afterwards his civil authority, over the whole of this 
empire. The poſterity of Charlemagne inherited the empire of 
- Germany until the year 880, at which time the different princes aſ- 

ſumed their original independence, rejected the Carlovinian line, 
and placed Arnulph, King of Bohemia, on the throne. Since this 
time, Germany has ever been couſidered as an eletive monarchy. 
Princes of different families, accorqing to the prevalence of their in- 


tereſt and arms, have mounted the throne. Of theſe the moſt con - 


fiderable, until the Auſtrian line acquired the imperial power, were 
the houſes of Saxony, Franconia, aud Suabia. The reigns of theſe 
emperors contain nothing more remarkable than the conteſts between 
them and the popes. From hence, in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, aroſe the factions of the Guelphs and Ghibelines, of which 
the former was attached to the popes, and the latter to the emperor ; 
and both, by their virulence and inveteracy, tended to diſquiet the 
empire for ſeveral ages. The emperors too were often at war with 
the infidels ; and ſometimes the German princes, as happens in all 
elective kingdoms, with one another about the fucceflion. | 
But what more deſerves the attention of a judicious reader than 
Al theſe poiſy but, unintereſting diſputes, is the progreſs of govera- 
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ment ih Germmy, which was in ſome meaſure-oppoſite to that of 


the other kingdoms of Europe. When the empire, raiſed by Charle- 


magne, fell afunder, all the different independent princes aſſumed 
the right of election ; and thoſe now diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
Eledtors had no pecuhar or legal influence in appointing a ſucceſſor to 
the imperial throne; they were only the officers of the king's houſe- 

fler of his 
horſe, &c By degrees, however; as they lived near the king's perſon, 
and had, like all the other princes, independent territories belonging 
to them, they increaſed their influence and authority; and in the 
reign of Otho III. 984, acquired the ſole right of electing the em- 
peror. Thus while in the other kingdoms of Europe tbe dignity of 


the groat. lords, who were all originally allodial, or independent 


barons, uus diminiſhed by the power of the king, as in France, and 
by the influence of the people, as in Great Britain: in Germany, on 
the other hand, the power of the electors was raiſed upon the ruins 
of the emperor's. ſupremacy, and of the people's juriſdiction. In 
1440, Frederick III. duke of Auſtria, was elected emperor; and the 
imperial dignity continued in the male - ine of that family for three 
hundred years. His ſucceſſor, Maximilian, married the heireſs of 
Charles, duke of Burgundy, whereby Burgundy, and the Seventeen 
Provinces of the Netherlands, were annexed to the houſe of Auſtria. 
Charles V. grandſon of Maximilian, and heir to the kingdom of 
Spain, was elected emperor in the year 1519. Under him Mexico 
and Peru were conquered by the Spaniards, and in his reign hap- 
pened the reformation of religion in ſeveral parts of Germany, which, 
however, was not confirmed by public authority till the year 1648, 
by the treaty of Weſtphalia, and in the reign of Ferdinand III. The 
reign of Charles V. was continually diſturbed by his wars with the 
German princes and French king, Francis I. Though ſucceſsful in 
the beginning of his reign, his good fortune, towards the concluſion 
of it, bggan to forſake him; which, with other reaſons, occaſioned 
his abdication of the crown. _ 755 

His brother, Ferdinand I. who in 1558 ſueceeded to the throne, 
proved a moderate prince with regard to religion. He had the-addre!s 
to get his ſon Maximilian declared king of the Romans in his own 
life-time, and died in 1564. By his laſt will he ordered, that if either 
his own- tale iſſue, or that of his brother Charles, ſhould fail, his 
Auſtrian eſtates ſhould revert to his ſecond daughter, Anne, wife to 


the elector of Bavaria, and her iſſue. We mention this deſtination, 


as it gave riſe to the late oppoſition made by the houſe of Bavaria 
to the pragmatic ſanction, in favour of the empreſs-· queen of Hun- 
kh on the death of her father Charles VI. The reign of Maximi- 
ian II. was diſturbed with internal commotions, and an invaſion 
from the Turks; but he died in peace, in 1576. He was ſucceeded 
by his ſon Rodolph, who was involved in wars with the Hungarians, 
and in differences with his brother Matthias, to whom he ceded Hun- 


gary and. Auſtria in his life-time. He was ſucceeded in the empire 


y Matthias, under whom the reformers, who went under the names 
ef Lutherans and Calviniſts, were ſo much divided among them- 
ſelves, as to threaten the empire with a civil war. The ambition of 
Matthias at laſt, reconciled them but the Bohemians revolted, and 
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threw the imperial eommiſſaries out of a window at Prague. Fhis 
gave riſe to à ruinous war, which laſted thirty years. Matthias 
thought to have exterminated both parties, but they formed a confe- 
deracy, called the Evangelic League, which was counterbalanced by 
.a Catholic league. | | 2397 \ | 
Matthias dying in 1648, was ſucceeded by his coufin, Ferdinand II. 
but the Bohemians offered their crown to Frederick the Elector Pala- 
vine, the moſt powertul Proteſtant prince in Germany, and ſon. in- 
law to his Britapnic Majeſty James I. That prince was incautions 
enough to accept of che crown g but he loſt it, by being entirely de- 
feated by the duke of Bavaria and the imperial generals at the battle 


of Prague; and he himſeif was deprived of his electorate, the beſt 


part of which, was given to the duke of Bavaria. The Proteſtaur 
princes of Germany, however, had among them at this time many 
able commanders, who were at the bead of armies, and continued 
the war with wonderful obſtinacy; among them were the Margravs 
of Baden Durlach: Chriſtian, duke of Brunſwick, and count Manſ- 
feld; the laſt was one of the beſt generals of the age. Chriſtiern IV. 
king of Denmark, declared for them; and Richeheu, the French 
miniſter, was not fond of ſeeing the houſe of Aultria aggrandized. 
The emperor, on the other hand, had excellent generals; and Chriſ- 
tiern, having put himſelf at the head of the Evangelic League, was 
defeated by Tilly, an imperialiſt of great. reputation in war. Fer- 
dinand made fo moderate a uſe of his advantages obtained over the 
Proteltants, that they formed a freſh'confederacy at Leipſic, of which 
the celebrated Guſtavus Adolphus, king of Sweden, was the head. 


We ſhall defer the hiſtory of the amazing victories and progreſs of 


this great monarch till we come to treat of Sweden. He was killed 
at the battle of Lutzen, in 1632. But the Proteſtant cauſe did not 
die with him. He had brought up a ſet of heroes, ſuch as the duke 
of Saxe Weimar, Torſtenſon, Bancer, and others, who ſhook the 
Auſtrian power, till, under the mediation of Sweden, @ general peace 
was concluded among all the powers at war, at Mualter, in the year 


1648 which forms the baſis of the preſent political ſyitem of Europe. 


Ferdinand II. Was ſucceeded by his ſon Ferdinand III. who died 


in 1657, and was ſucceeded by the emperor Leopold, à ſevere, un- 


amiable, and not very fortunate prince. He had two great powers 


to contend. with; France on the one ſide, and the Turks on the o- 


ther; and was a loſer in his war with both. France took from him 
Alſace, and many other irontier places of the empire; and the Turks 
would have taken Vienna, had not the fiege been raiſed by John 
Sobieſki, king of Poland. Prinee Eugene, of Savoy, was a- young 
adventurer in arms about the year 1697; and being one of the im- 
perial generals, gave the Turks the firſt checks they received in 
Hungary. The empire, however, could not have withſtood the 
power of France, who purſued their conqueſts with ſuch rapidity, 
that the other powers of Europe were alarmed, and a grand confe- 
deracy, conſiſting of the empire, Great Britain, the Dutch, under 
William Prince of Orange, and the Northern powers, was formed 
to check the-progreſs of the French, and render abortive the ambi- 
tious plan contrived by Lewis XIV. for founding an univerſal mo- 
narchy. At laſt, however, a peace was concluded at Ryſwick, in 
wid) | | IP 16973 
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5 1697 ; and, two years after, the Turks conſented to a peace, which 
8 was ſigned at Cartowitz in 1699. The Hungarians, fecretly en- 
* couraged by the French, and exaſperated by the unfeeling tyranuy 
y of Leopold, were ſtill in arms, under the protection of the Porte, 
| when that prince died in 1705. | ; 
. He was tucceeded by his fon Joſeph, who put the electors of Col- 
i logne and Bavaria to the ban ot the empire; but being very ill ſer- 
* red by prince Lewis of Baden, general of the empire, the French 
" party recovered their affairs, notwithſtanding their repeated defeats. 
e. The duke of Marlborough had not all the ſucceſs he expected or de- 
le ſerved: Joſeph himſelf was ſuſpected of a deſign to ſubvert the Ger- 
& mannic liberties ; and it was plain by his conduct, that he expected 
ue Engtand ſhould take the labouring oar in the war, which was to be 
wy entirely carried on for his benefit. The Englith were diſguſted at 
ed his lowneſs and ſelfiſhneſs; but he died in 1711, before he had re- 
vo duced the Hungarians; and leaving no male-iffue, he was ſucceed- 
1 ed in the empire by his brother, Charles VI. whom the allies were 
V. endeavouring to place on the throne of Spain, in oppoſition to Phi- 
ch lip, duke of Anjou, dſon to Lewis XIV. W 
" When the peace of Utrecht took place in 1713, Charles at firſt 
iſe made a thew as if he would continue the war, but found himſelf un- 
as able, now that he was forſaken by the Engliſh. He therefore was | 
er obliged to conclude a peace with France at Baden in 1714, that he 
the might attend the progreſs of the Turks in Hungary, where they re- 
ich ceived a total defeat from Prince Eugene, at the battle of Peterwa- 
ad. tadin. They received another of equal importance from the ſame 


general in 1717, before Belgrade, which fell into the hands of the 
imperialiſts ; and next year the peace of Paſſarowitz, between them 
and the Turks, was concluded. Charles employed every minute of 
his leiſure in making arrangements for increaſing and preſerving his 
hereditary dominions in Italy and the Mediterrancan. Happily for 
him, the crown of Britain devolved to the houſe of Hanover, as 
event, which gave him a very decifive weight in Europe, by the con- 
nections between George I. and II. in the empire. Charles was ſen- 
lible of this, and carried matters with ſo high a hand, that about the 
years 1724 and 1725, a breach enſued between him and George I.; 
and fo unſteady was the ſyſtem of affairs all over Europe at that 
time, that the capital powers often changed their old alliances, and 
concluded new ones contradictory to their intereſt, Without enter- 
ing into particulars, it is ſufficient to obſerve, that the fifety of 
Hanover, and its aggrandiſement, was the main object of the Bri- 
tith court; as that of the emperor was the eſtabliſhment of the prag- 
matic ſanction, in favour of his daughter, the late empreſs-queen, 
he having no male iſſue. Mutual conceſſions upon thoſe great points 
reſtored a- good underitanding between George II. and the emperor 
Charles; and the elector of Saxony being prevailed upon by the pur- 
port of gaining the throne of Poland, relinquiihed the great claims 
he had upon the Auſtrian ſucceſſion. "oy 
The emperor, after this, had very bad ſucceſs in a war he enter- 
ed into with the Turks, which he had undertaken chiefly to indem- 
nify himſelf for the great ſacrifices he had made in Italy to the princes 
if the houſe of Bourbon. Prince Eugene was then dead, and = 
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had no general of equal abilities to ſupply his place. The ſyſtem of 
France, however, under Cardinald Fleury, happened at that time to 
be pacilic, and ſhe obtained for him, from the Turks, a better peace 
than he had reaſon to expect. Charles, to keep the German and other 
European powers eaſy, had, before his death, — his eldeſt daugh. 
ter, the late empreſs-queen, in marriage to the duke of Lorrain, a 
prince who could bring na acceſſion of power to the Auilrian family, 
Charles died in 1742 awed e Feb b 
He was no ſooner in the grave, than all he had ſo long laboured 
for muſt have been overthrown, had it not been for the firmmeſs of 
George II. The pragmatic fanction was attacked on all hands, 
"The yeung king of Pruſſia entered, and conquered with an irreſiſt- 
able army, Sileſia, which he ſaid had been wrongſully diſmembereil 
from his family. The king of Spain and the elector of Bavaria ſet 
up claims directly incompatible with the pragmatic ſanction, and in 
this they were joined by France; though all thoſe powers had ſo- 
lenmly guaranteed it. The imperial throne, after a conſiderable va- 
cancy, was filled up by the electör of Bavaria, who took the title ot 
Charles VII. in January 1742. The French poured their armies in- 
to Bobemia, where they took, Prague ; and the queen of Hungary, 
to take off the weight of Pruſſia, was forced to cede to that prince 
the moſt valuable part of the duchy of Sileſia by formal treaty, 
-Her youth, her beauty, and ſufferings, and the noble fortitude 
with which the bore them, touched the hearts of the Hungarians, 
into whole, arms ſhe threw herſelf and her little ſon; and though 
they had been always remarkable for their diſaffection to the houſe 
of Auſtria, they declared unanimouſly in her favour: Her generals 
drove the French out of Bohemia; and George II. at the head cf 
an Englith and Hanoverian army, gained the battle of Dettingen, 
in 1743. Charles VII. was at this time miſerable on the imperial 
thronc, and would have given the queen of Hungary almoſt her 
own terms, but ſhe haughtily and impoliticly rejected all accommo- 
dation, though adviſed to it by his Britaunic Majeſty, her beſt, and 
indeed only friend. This obſtinacy gave a colour for the king of 
Pruſſia to invade Bohemia, under pretence of ſupporting che imperial 
dignity: but though he took Prague, and fubdued the greateſt part 
of the kingdom, he was not ſupported by the French; upon which 
he abandoned all his conqueſts, and retired to Sileſia. This event 
confirmed the obſtinacy of the queen of Hungary, who came to an 
accommodation with the emperor, that ſhe might recoyer Sileſia, Soon 
after, his imperial majeſty, in the beginning of the year 1745; died; 
and the duke of Lorrain, then grand duke of Tuſcany, conſort to the 
Hungary majeſty, after ſurmounting ſome difficulties, was choſen em- 
PRFOD>. 1 57. 5 
The bad ſucceſs of the allies againſt the French and Bavarians in 
the Low Countries, and the loſs of the battle of Fontenoy, retarded 
the operations of the empreſs-queen againſt his Pruſſian majeſty. The 
| latter beat the emperor's brother, prince Charles of Lorrain, who had 
before driven the Pruſſians out of Bohemia; and the conduct of the 
empreſs-queen was ſuch, that his Britannic majeſty thought proper to 
guarantee to him the poſſeſſion of Sileſia, as ceded by treaty. Soon 
alter, bis Pruſſian majeſty pretended that he had diſcovered a ſecret 


convention 
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convention which had been entered into between the empreſs- queen, 


the empreſs of Ruſſia, and the king of Poland, as elector of Saxony, 
to ſtrip him of his dominions, and to divide them among themſelves. 
Upon this his Pruſſian majeſty, very ſuddenly, drove the king of Po- 
land out of Saxony, defeated his troops, and took poſſeſſion of Dreſ- 


den; which he held till a treaty was made under the mediation of 


his Britannic majeſty, by which the king of Pruſſia acknowledged the 
duke of Lorrain, now great duke of Tuſcany, for emperor. The war, 
however, continued in the Low Conrſtries, not only to the diſadvan- 
tage, but to the diſcredit of the Auſtrians and Dutch, till it was fi- 
nithed by the treaty of Aix-la-chapelle, in April 1748. By that trea- 
ty, Sileſia was once more guaranterd to the king of Pruſſia. It was 
not long before that monarch's jealouſies were renewed and verifiedy 
and the empreſs of Ruſſia's views falling in with thoſe of the empreſs- 
queen, and the king of Poland, who were unnaturally ſupported by 
France in their new ſchemes, a freſh war was kindled in the empire. 
The king of Pruſſia declared againit the admiſſion of the Ruſſians into 
Germany, and his Britannic majeſty againſt that of the French. Upon 
thoſe two principles all former differences between theſe monarchs 
were forgotten, and the Britith parliament agreed to pay an annual 
ſubſidy of 670,0001. to his Pruſſian majeſty during the continuanee 
of the war. | | | 
The flames of war now broke out in Germany with greater fury, 
and more deſtructive violenee, than ever. The armies of his Pruſſian 
majelty, like an irreſiſtible torrent, burſt into Saxony, totally defeated 
the imperial general Brown at the battle of Lowoſitz, forced the Sax- 
ons to lay down their arms, though almoſt impregnably fortified at 
Pirna, and the elector of Saxony fled to his regal dominions in Po- 
land. After this his Pruſſian majeſty was put to the ban of the em- 
pire ; and the French poured, by one quarter, their armies, as the 
Ruſſians did by another, into che empire. The conduct of his Pruſ- 
ſian majeſty on this occafion is the moſt amazing that is to be met 
with m hiſtory, He broke once more mto Bohemia with an incon- 
ceivable rapidity, and defeated an army of near ioo, ooo Auſtrians, 
under general Brown, who was killed, as was the brave marſhal 
Schwerin on the fide of the Pruſſians. He then beſieged Prague, and 
plied it with a moſt tremendous artillery ; but juſt as he was begin- 
ning to imagine that his troops were invincible, they were defeated at 
Collin, by the Auſtrian general Daun, and obliged to raiſe the ſiege, 
and to fall back upon Eiſenach. The operations of the war now mul- 
uplied every day. This defeat was far from intimidating the Pruſ- 
han monarch ; he ſoon after attacked the combined army of France 
and the empire, at Roſbach, and obtained a complete victory, ſeized 
their baggage, with 164 peces of canon. This victory was ſoon after 
followed by another, not leſs important; he attacked the grand Auſ- 
trian army at Liſſa, and totally defeated them; after this the Prufſi- 
ans took Breflaw," and obtained many other great advantages. The 
Ruſſians, after entering Germany, gave a new turn to the aſpe of 
the war; and the cautious, yet enterpriſing genius of count Daun, 
laid his Pruſſian majeſty under infinite difficulties, notwithſtanding all 
his amazing victories. At firſt he defeated the Ruſſians at Zorndorf; 
hut an attack made upon his army in the night time, by count Daun, 
at 


at Hockkirchen, had ahmoſt proved fatal to his affairs, though he re. 
trie ved them with admirable preſence of mind. He was obliged, | 
however, ty ſacrifice Saxony, for the ſafety of Sileſia ; and it has been | 
obſerved, that few periods of hiſtory afford ſuch room for reflection | 
as this campaign did; ſix fieges were raiſed almoſt at the ſame time; | 
that of Colberg, by the Ruſſians; that of Leipſic, by the duke of | 
Deux-Ponts, who commanded the army of the empire; that of Drei. | 
Jen, by Daun; thoſe of Neiſs, Coſel, and Torgau, by the Auſtri. | 
ans. | | 
Brevity obliges us to omit many capital ſcenes which paſſed at the | 
fame time in Germany, between the French, who were driven out ef 
Hanover, and the Engliſh, or their allies. The operations on both 
des are of little importance to hiſtory, becauſe nothing was done that 
was deciſive, tho? extremely burdenſome and bloody to Great Britain. 
It falls more within our plan to mention the ingratitude of the em- 
preſs-queen to his Britannic majeſty, and his allies and generals, who 
were threatened with the ban of the empire. The Ruſlians had taken 
poſſeffion of all the kingdom of Pruſſia, and laid ſiege to Colberg, the 
only port of his Pruſſian majeſty in the Baltic. Till then, he had en. 
tertained too mean an opinion of the Ruſſians, hut! n found them 
dy far the moſt formidable enemies he had, as they advancing, 
under count Soltikoff, in a body of 100,000 men, to w..cfia, In this 
diſtreſs he acted with a courage and reſolution that bordered upon 
deſpair, but was, at laſt, totally defeated by the Ruffians, with the 
loſs of 20, ooo of his beſt troops in a battle near Frankfort. He be- 
c meme now the tennis-ball of fortune. Succeeding. defeats ſeemed to an- 
nounce his ruin, and all avenues towards peace were ſhut up. He had 
Joſt, fince the firit of October 1756, the great marſhal Keith, and for- 
ty brave generals, beſides thoſe who were wounded and made priſon- 
ers. At Landſhut the imperial general, Laudohn, defeated his army 
under Fouquet, on which he had great dependence, and thereby 
opened to the Auſtrians a ready gate into Sileſia. None but his 
Pruſſian majeſty would have thought of continuing the war under 
Sach repeated loffes ; but every defeat he received ſeemed to give him 
 Srefh ſpirits. © It is not perhaps very eaſy to account for the inactivity 
of his enemies after his defeat near Frankfort, unleſs by the jealouſy 
which the imperial generals entertained of their Ruſſian allies. They 
had taken Berlin, and laid the inhabitants under pecuniary contribu- | 
tions; but towards the end of the campaign, he defeated the imperi- W 
 aliſts. in the battle of Torgau, in which count Daun was wounded, | 
This was the beſt fought action the king of Pruſſia had ever been en- 
gaged in, but it coſt him 10,000 of his beſt troops, and was attended 
with no great conſequences in his favour. New reinforcements which 
arrived every day from Ruſſia, the taking of Colberg by the, Ruſſians, 
and of Schweidnitz by the Auſtrians, was on the point of completing 
His ruin, when his moſt ſormidable enemy, the empreſs of Ruſſia, di- 
ed, January 5th, 1762; George II. had died on the-25th of October, 
2700. 1 | TON e 
The deaths of thoſe two illuſtrious perſonages were followed by great 
conſequences. The Britiſh miniſtry of George III. fought to finiſh 
the war with honour, and the new emperor of Ruſſia recalled his ar- 
mies. His Pruſſian majeſty was, notwithſtanding, ſo very 5 — x 
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duced by his loſſes, that the empreſs-queen, probably, would have 
completed his deſtruction, had it not been for the wiſe backwardneſs 
of the other German princes, not to annihilate the honſe of Branden- 
burg. At firſt the empreſs-queen rejected all terms propoſed to her, 
and ordered 30,000 men to be added to her armies. The viſible 
backwardneſs of her generals to execute her orders, and the new ſuc- 
ceſſes obtainct by his Pruſſian majeſty at laſt prevailed upon her to 
agree to an armiſtice, which was ſoon followed by the treaty of Hu- 
bertſburg, which ſecured to his Pruſſian majeſty the poſſeſſion of Si- 
leſia. Upon the death of the emperor, her huſband, in 1765, her ſon 
Joſeph, who had been crowned king of the Romans in 1764, ſucceed- 
ed him in the empire. | 

The imperial court has formed ſeveral diſtin& ſovereigpties in the 
Auſtrian family out of their Italian dominions, and appear inclined 
to cultivate a pacific ſyſtem, both in the empire and all over Europe. 
His imperial majeſty, very ſoon after his acceſſion, diſplayed great ta- 
lents for government; and paid a viſit Incognito, and with a Amal re- 
tinue, to Rome, and the principal courts of Italy, and had even a 
perſonal interview with the king of Pruſſia. This, however, did not 
prevent hohe from being commenced between Auſtria and Pruſ- 


ſia, on accu of the ſucceſſion to the electorate of Bavaria; but their 


differences ere happily accommodated without much bloodſhed *. 


B O H E M I A. 


SITUATTON AND EXTENT. 


Miles. Degrees. 


Length 300 48 and 52 North latitude. 
Breadth 250 dea 77> wad 19 Eaſt longitude. 


eee 3 by Saxony and Brandenburg on 
R the North; by Poland and Hungary on the 
Eaſt; by Auſtria and Bavaria on the South; and by the Palatinate 
of Bavaria on the Weſt; comprehending, 1. Bohemia Proper; 2. Si- 
leſia; and, 3 Moravia. . 5 
Diviſions. | Chief towns. | 
1, Bohemia 5 [ Pracve, E. lon. 14-20. N. lat. 50. 


* 


per, W. moſtly Koningſgratz, E. | 

ſubje& to the } J Glatz, E. ſubjeck to the king of Pruſſia. 
Ho. of Auſtria. J L Egra, W. 5 
| 2. Sileſia, 


Maria Thereſa, queen of Hungary, &c. was born in 2717, and died on 
the 29th of November 1790. Her ſon, ſoſeph - Benedict - Auguſtus, was born 
in 174r, crowned king of the Romans in 1764, ſucceeded his father as em- 
peror in 1765, married, the ſame year, the princeſs Joſephina-Maria of Ba- 
varia, who died in 1767. a ; 
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Diviſions. Chief towns. EN 
„ J [ Breſlaw, E. lon. 16-50. N. lat. 51-15. 
2. Sileſia, Eaſt, _ N. | 460 
moſtly ſubject Croſſen, . 7 
-» to the king off } Jagendorf, 8. | 8 
Pruſia. ö — — 8. ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria. 
"os | Teſchen, 8. ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria. 


* : Moravia, S. | 
3 extively ſubjeRt Olmutz, E. lon. 16-45. N. lat. 49-49. 


to the houſe of | Iota, * _ 


_ Auſtria. + 


Meantain:.)] Bohemia, tho? it contains none of note, is ſurrounded 


by high mountains and woods, and every province divided from an- 


other, by a chain of mountains. | s 


Rivers.) The principal rivers are, 1. The Elbe; 2. The Oder; 
and, 3. The Mulda, which generally run from S. to N. (their courſes 
having been deſcribed already ;) 4. 'The Eger, which runs from W, 
to E. and falls into the Elbe; 5. The Moraw, which runs from N. to 


S. thro* Moravia, and falls into the Danube; 6. The Igla, and, 7. The 


Teya, which run from E. to W. and, uniting their waters, fall into 


the Moraw. - 3 


\ 

Soil and Air.] The air of this country is eſteemed unhealthful, the 
woods and mountains which ſurround it not leaving a free paſſage 
to the air. Its ſoil and produce are pretty much the ſame as in other 
parts of Germany. | 


Mines and Manufacturet.] No country in Europe has richer mines 
of ſilver, quickſilver, copper, iron, lead, ſulphur, and ſaltpetre. Its 
principal manufactures are linen, copper, iron, and glaſs, 


Conſtitution and Government,] The forms only of the old Bohemi- 
an conſtitution now ſubſiſt, but the government under the emperor 
is hereditary and deſpotic. The ſtates of Bohemia indeed are ſum- 
moned, for form ſake, every year, by the command of the emperor, 
and meet at Prague; they conſiſt of the clergy, nobility, gentry, and 
repreſentatives of towns. Here a commiſſioner from the ſoverciga 
lays before them the neceſſity of granting ſuch ſupplies as the court 
demands, which uſually amount to a very great ſum; and theſe are 
granted without hefitation or examination; only they ſometimes ex- 
preſs their concern at the abſence of their prince, and ſeem grieved 


that their country is exhauſted to enrich the Auſtrians, for whom they |} 


have an implacable averſion. This kingdom is often deſcribed as a 
part of Germany without any good reaſon; for it is not comprehend- 
ed in any of the nine circles, neither does it contribute any thing to- 
wards the forces or revenues of the empire, nor is it ſubje& to its Row 
What occaſions the miitake is, that their kings are the firſt ſecular 


| electors of the empire, and have ſor many years been elected emperors 


of Germany. 


Arms.) The arms of Bohemia are argent a lion gules, the tail 
moved, and paſſed in ſaltier, crowned langued, and armed, or. 
__ es Nebility.] 
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lands they manure. Queen of Bohemia is pne 


3 8 


Mobility and Vaſſals.] There are the ſame degrees of nobility here 
as in Germany, but the farmers and huſbandmen on their eſtates are 
vaſſals. Here is no middle ſtate ; every lord is a kind of ſovereign, 
and their tenants little better than ſlaves, having no property in the 

of the titles of the pre- 
ſent empreſs. | 


Revenues.) - Her revenues are raiſed by the ſtates of the kingdom, 
who are aſſembled annually at Prague, to provide ſuch ſums as the 
empreſs demands of them, over and above the cuſtoms and duties ſhe 
is entitled to by her prerogative. - - | |; : 


Inhabitants, Manners, Cuſtoms, and Diverſions.) We have no cer- 
tain account of the preſent population of Bohemia; about 150 years 
ago it was computed to contain 3,000,000 of inhabitants: they are 
thought at preſent not to be ſo numerous. The Bohemians in their 
perſons, habits, and manners, reſemble the Germans. The lower ranks 
are accuſed of being addicted to pilfering and ſuperſtition. But tho? 
the Bohemians, at preſent, are not 3 for arts or arms, 
yet they formerly diſtinguiſned themſelves as the moſt intrepid aſſer- 
tors of ciyil and religious liberty in Europe; witneſs the early intro- 
duction of the reformed religion into their country, when it was ſcarcely 
known in any other, the many glorious defeats they gave to the Auſ- 
trian power, and their generous ſtruggles for independency. Their 
virtues may be conſidered as the eauſes of their decay; as no means 
were left unemployed by their deſpotic maſters for breaking their ſpi- 
rit; tho?, it is certain, their internal jealouſies and difſentions greatly 
contributed to their ſubjection. Their cuſtoms and diverſions are the 
ſame as in Germany. 


Cities and Towns.) Pracur, the capital of Bohemia, is one of the 
fineſt and moſt magnificent cities in Europe, and famous for its noble 
bridge, which is 1850 feet long, and thirty-four feet broad; it con- 
liſts of fixteen arches, and is adorned on each fide with twenty-eight 
ſtatues of ſaints. Its circumference is ſo large, that the grand Pruſſian 
army, in its laſt ſiege, never could completely inveſt it. For this rea- 
lon, it is able to make a vigorous, defence in caſe of a regular ſiege. 
The inhabitants, however, are thought not to'be proportioned to its 
capaciouſneſs, being thought not to exceed 70,000 Chriſtians, and a- 
bout 13,000 Jews. It contains ninty-two churches and chapels, and 
torty cloiſters. It is a place of little trade, and therefore the middling 
inhabitants are not wealthy; but the Jews are ſaid to carry on a large 
commerce in jewels. Bohemia contains many other towns ſome of 
which are fortified, but they are remarkable neither for ſtrength nor 
manufactures. Olmutz is the capital of Moravia ; it is well fortified, 
and has manufactures of woolen, iron, glaſs, paper, and gun-powder. 


Commerce and Manufucturet.] See Germany. 


Language.] The proper language is a dialect of the Sclavonian, 
tough they uſually ſpeak German and High Dutch. Their Pa- 
rr · noſter is of the following tenour: O. naſte, kteriſh, ef, v nyebſ- 
Go 2 ach ; 
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ach; oſuety fze imeno tue; priid ſeraloufetui tve ; bude vult foa l 
v nebi tak i na zemi bleb naſh vendeſſhi dei nam dnyeſez ; a od puſaty nam 


Bohemia Proper and Moravia, is ſtill Popery; though there are a 


bility long elected their own prince, though the emperors of Germany 
ſometimes impoſed a king upon them, and at length uſurped that 


nn nd 1 


= 


vini naſhe jakaſh i mi odpus thyime  vinyitum naſhim z ne uvody moſs v 
pukuſhenyi alye zhaviſhnaſz ode zlelo; nebove jet kralyov/ztvi i noes 
if=lavana velli. Amen. 4 LE TIA. 


Religion.) The eſtabliſhed religion in two of the provinces, viz. of 


multitude of ſects that call themſelves Proteſtants in Moravia z ſome 
of whom entertain very ſhocking . notions. of the Chriſtian religion, 
and have lately made proſelytes in Great Britain. They have a meets ' 
ing-houſe in London, and have obtained an act of parliament for a 
ſettlement in the plantationns. | , 


| Arechbiſhopricks and Biſhopricks.7. Phe only archbiſhoprick in Bohs- 
mia is that of Prague; and the bſtiopricks are thoſe of Koningſgratz, 
Breſlau, and Olmutz, - | | 


Univerſity.] Prague is the only univerſity. | 


Coins.) The coins are the ſame as in Germany; in the deſeription 
whereof they are already enumerated. ante 


Hiſtory.] The Bohemians are ſaid to be deſcended from the Boi, 
a people of Gaul, who retired thither when the Romans, under ju- 
lius Cæſar, made a conqueſt of that country. They were for a con- 
ſiderable time governed by dukes; Uldeſlaus II. was the firſt king of 
Bohemia, and aſcended the throne anno 1086. The Bohemian no- 


throne themſelves. Sigiſmund, king of Hungary, and afterwards 
emperor, was upon the throne of Poms when John Huſs and 
Jerome of Prague, two of the firſt reformers, . were burnt at the 
Council of Conſtance, anno 1414, though the emperor had given” 
them his protection. 2 tg 
This occaſioned an inſurrection in Bohemia: the people of Prague 
threw the emperor's officers out of the windows of the council-cham+ 
bers, and the famous Ziſca, aſſembling an army of 40, 00 Bohe- 
mians, defeated the emperor's. forces in ſeveral engagements, and 
drove the imperialiſts out of the kingdom. Nor was the emperor 
able to recover that kingdom from the Huflites till they were ruined 
by their own diviſions; after which they-underwent a ſevere perſes 
cution, and the emperor re-eſtabliſhed in his dominion, *- | 
In the year 1609, the Proteſtants of Germany formed” a confede- 
racy, called The Union, or Evangelical League; of which they 
choſe Frederick IV. Elector Palatine, their head, and with theſe the 
Proteſtants of Bohemia joined. The emperor Matthias, in the year 
1616, advanced his couſin Ferdinand to the throne of Bohemia, 
and cauſed him to be crowned and recognized by the ſtates of the 
kingdom; but he reſiding at Gratz in Stiria, and ſuffering the Pro- 
reſtants to be oppreſſed and perſecuted by the Popiſh clergy, they 
elected the Elector Palatine head of the Proteſtant league in Ger- 
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any, their king. | (This prince married the princeſs Elizabeth, 
SEE of Rn 1 king of England, who was mother of the 
rinceſs Sophia of Hanover.) This Prince Palatine being crowned 
ing of Bohemia, the emperor's generals invaded and plundered the 
palatinate, while the Duke of Bavaria, with another army, followed 
the elector into Bohemia, and, in a battle near the walls of Prague, 
entirely defeated him; he was deprived of his electorate, and expel- 
led ali his dominions, whereupon be fled into Holland, and was 
forced to depend on the court of England for his ſubſiſtence; his 
family not being reſtored until the treaty of Weſtphalia, anno 1648, 
prince Rupert and prince Maurice, his ſons, were —— in king 
Charles's army, during the civil wars in England. The emperors of 
Germany have had the dominion of Bohemia ever ſince. . 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


TLeneth 300 I 17 and 24 Eaſt longitude, 
Breadth 8 between 14 and 49 North latitude. 


houſe of Auſtria (for it formerly included Tran- 
fylvania, Sclavonia, Croatia, Morlachia, Servia, Walachin, Temeſ- 

war, and other countries) is bounded by Poland on the North; by 

Tranſylvania and Walachia on the Eaſt; by Sclavonia on the South; 

and by Auftria and Moravia on the Weſt: A 

The general diviſion of Hungary is into Upper, (by ſome called 

Proper, and Lower Hungary; the former lying North, and the 
latter South of the Danube. Their chief towns being Preſburg and 


* 


Buda. 


Air, Soil, and Produce.) The air, and conſequently the climate 
of the! Southern parts of Hungary, is found to be unhealthful, ow- 
ing to its numerous lakgs, ſtagnated waters, and marſhes ; the Nor- 
thern parts being mountainous and barren, the air is ſweet and 
wholeſome. No country in the world can boaſt a richer ſoil than 


that plain which extends 300 miles from Preſburg to Belgrade, and 
produces corn, graſs, eſeulent plants, tobacco, ſaffron, aſparagus, 


= 4 ſuch plenty, that it ſells for one · ſixth parx of its price in Eng- 
an 8 | | | 


* 


N Buda TIA part of Hungary which belongs to the 


melons, hops, pulſe, millet, buck-wheat, delicious wine, fruits of 
various kinds, peaches, mulberry-trees, cheſnuts, and wood: corn 


Boers. ] 


% 


n)) 
5 Rivers. ] Theſe are the Danube, Drave, Teyſſe, Meriſh, and the 
Temes. | BR | 


- Py 
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- Waters.} Hungary contains ſeveral lakes, particularly four amon 
the Carpathian mountains, of conſiderable extent, and abounding 
with fiſh, The Hungarian baths and mineral waters are eſteemed 
the moſt ſovereign of any in Europe; but their magnificent build. 
ings, raiſed by the Turks when in poſſeſſion of the country, particu. 
larly thoſe of Buda, are ſuffered to go to decay, 


Moantains.] The Carpathian mountains, which divide Hungary 
from Poland on the North, are the chief in Hungary; though many 
detached mountains are found in the country, as the Benikova, 
which is 6200 feet perpendicular height. Their tops are generally 
covered with wood, and on their fides grow the richeſt grapes in the 
world. + 


Metals and Minerals.) Hungary is remarkably well ſtocked with 
both. It abounds not only with gold and filver mines, but with 
plenty of excellent copper, vitriol, iron, orpiment, quickſilver, cry- 
. Jocolla, and terra figillata. Before Hungary became the ſeat of de- 
ſtructive wars, between Turks and Chriſtians, or fell under the power 
of the houſe of Auſtria, thoſe mines were furniſhed with proper works 
and workmen, and produced vaſt revenues to the native princes. The 
. Hungarian gold and filver employed mint-houſes, not only in Hun- 
gary, but.in Germany, and the continent of Europe ; but all thoſe 
mines are now greatly diminiſhed in their value, their work being de- 
ſtroyed or demoliſhed ; ſome of them, however, {till ſubſiſt, to the 
great emolument of the natives. | 


. Vegetable and Animal produdtions.) Hungary is remarkable for a 
fine breed of horſes, generally mouſe- coloured, and highly eſteem- 
ed by military officers, ſo that great numbers of them are exported. 
There is a remarkable breed of large rams in the neighbourhood of 
Preſburg. Its other vegetable and animal productions are in gene- 
ral the ſame with thoſe of Germany, and the neighbouring coun- 
tries. The Hungarian wines, however, particularly Tokay, are pre- 
ferable to thoſe of any other country, at leaſt in Europe. | 


Iunbabitantt, Manners, Cuſtoms, and Diverſions.] It was late before 
the Northern barbarians drove the Romans out of Hungary, and 
.fome of the deſcendants of their legionary forces are (till to be diſtin- 
guiſhed in the inland parts, by their ſpeaking Latin. Be that as it 
will, before the Turks got poſſeſſion of Conſtantinople, we have rea- 
ſon to think that Hungary was one of the moſt populous and power- 
tul kingdoms in Europe; and if the houſe of Auſtria ſhould give 
the proper encouragement to the. inhabitants to repair their works, 
and clear their ſens, it might become ſo again in a century hence. 
Both Hungaries 'at preſent, excluſive of 'Tranſylvania, and Croatia, 
are thought to contain about two millions and a half of inhabitants. 
The Hungarians have manners peculiar to themſelves. I hey pique 


themſelves on being deſcended from thoſe heroes who formed the 


bulwark 
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bulwark of Chriſtendom againſt the infidels. In their perſons they 
are well made. 'Their fur-caps, their cloſe-bodied coats, girded by 


' a ſaſh, and their cloak or mantle, which is ſo contrived, as to buckle 


under one arm, ſo that the right hand may be always at liberty, 


ives them an air of military dignity. The men ſhave their beards, 
Ka preſerve their whiſkers on their upper lips. Their uſual arms are 


a broad ſword, and a kind of poll-ax, beſides their fire-arms, The 


ladies are reckoned handſomer than thoſe of Auſtria, and their ſa- 


ble dreſs, with ſlee ves ſtrait to their arms, and their ſtays faſtened be- 


fore with gold, pearl, or diamond little buttons, are well known to 
the French and Englith ladies. Both men and women, in what they 
call the mine-towns, wear fur, and even ſheep-ſkin dreſſes. The 
ians upon the roads are molt miſerable hovels, and even thoſe ſel- 
dom to be met with. Their hogs, which yield the chief animal food 
for their peaſants, and their poultry, live in the ſame apartment with 
their owners. The gout, and the fever, owing to the unwholeſome- 
neſs of the air, are the predominant diſeaſes in Hungary. The na- 
tives in general are indolent, and leave trade and manufactures to 
the Greeks and other ſtrangers, ſettled in their country, the flatneſs 
of which renders travelling commodious, either by land or water. 
The diverſions of the inhabitants are of the warlike and athletic kind. 
They are in general a brave and magnanimous people. Their an- 
teſtors, even ſince the beginning of the preſent century, were ſo jea- 
lous of their liberties, that rather than be tyrannized over by the 
houſe of Auſtria, they often ſubmitted to that of Othman; but their 
fidelity to the late empreſs-queen, during her diſtreſs, notwithſtand- 


ing the provocations they received from her houſe, will be always re- 
membered to their honour. | HIT 


Antiquities and Curioſities ] Some of the greateſt. curioſities of this 
eountry are its bridges, baths, and mines; the bridge of Effek, built 
over the Danube, and Drave, is, properly ſpeaking, a continuation 
of bridges five miles in length, fortified with towers at every quarter 
of a mile's diſtance, and is a paſs that has been much contended for 
by the Chriſtians and Turks. There is alſo a bridge of boats over 
the Danube, half a mile long, between Buda and Peſt ; and there 
are the ruins of a Roman bridge, twenty Hungarian miles from Bel» 
grade, ſtill remaining, that exceeds any thing of the kind; it conſiſt- 
ed of twenty ſquare piles or pillars of ſtone, one hundred feet high, 
the baſes whereof contained ſixty feet on every fide of the ſquare ; 
the diſtance between every one of theſe pillars was one hundred and 
ſeventy feet, joined by arches, with this inſcription, PROVIDENTIA 
AUG. VERE PONTIFICIS, VIRTUS ROMANA QUID NON 
DOMAT ? SUB JUGUM ECCE RAPITURET DANUBIUS : 
and, to perpetuate the memory of this ſtructure, ſilver medals were 
ſtamped with the inſcription DANUBIUS. 

The baths of Buda have been mentioned already, as the moſt mag- 
nificent in Europe; and theſe mines in the Carpathian mountains at- 
ford every kind of metal. 

f It is ſaid, a better account may be collected of eight emperors and 
kings, from the medals and inſcriptions found in ——_— than has 


been given, by any hiſtorians. Zamoſius relates, that there are coins 
to 
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de mand d that give us the portraitures of Lyſimachus, 


Alexander the Great, Philip of Macedon, and Darius. There were 
found near the town of Deva a great quantity of ancient gold me- 
dals, each of them weighing two or three crowhs a- piece, which had 
on one ſide the image of Lyſimachus, and on the reverſe, Victoria; 
and with the medals was found a golden ſerpent. | 
One of the moſt remarkable natural curioſities of Hungary, is a 


- . eavern in a mountain near Szelitze ; the aperture of this cavern, 


which fronts the South, is eighteen fathoms high, and eight broad; 
its ſubterraneous paſſages conſiſt entirely of ſolid rock, ſtretching a- 

way ſurther South than has been yet diſcovered; as far as it is prac. 
ticable to go, the height is found to be fifty fathoms, and the breadth 
twenty-ſix. Many other wonderful particulars are related of this 
cavern, which is an article in natural philoſophy. Aſtoniſhing rocks 
are common in Hungary, and ſome of its churches are of admirable 
architecture. | | | 


Longaage,}- The language of the Hungarians is peculiar to this 


country. It comes neareſt the Hebrew, which is governed by points 
and accents, as this is; but the meaneſt of the people ſpeak a kind of 
barbarous Latin, by which they entertain a correſpondence with the 
Poles and Germans. The Pater - noſter in the Hungarian language is 
as follows: My at yank ki vagi a menneyekben ſaenteileſſet meg a te neved 
- jeijen el a te orſzagod leg yen meg a te akeratod mint menyben ugi itt : 
feldanis a mi mindennapi kenyerunk:t ad meg nekunk may es boſeaſd 
a mi vetheinket mikeppen mijis meg, bobſatunk azoknak a lit me ellenfunt 
vetenek es ne vigy nankſt a kiſirtebo ſzabadies meg minket a gonoſztul mert 
tied ax orſznag ax batolom es dieſoſeg mind eratke. Amen. 


Religion.] The eſtabliſhed religion of the Hungarians is the Ro- 
man Catholic; but che Huſſites of Bohemia propagating their reli- 
gion here in the fifteenth century, and the Lutherans in the ſixteenth, 
the major part ef the inhabitants are now Proteſtants or Greeks, and 
the late empreſs· queen, out of gratitude for their ſervices, has reſtored 
them to the full exerciſe of their civil and religious liberties, 


Arcbbiſbopricis and Biſhopricks.] The archbiſhopricks are Preſburg, 
Gran, and Colocza. The biſhopricks, Great Waradin, Agria, Veſ- 
| prin, Raab, and five churches, | Ie: 


Univerſities.) In the univerſities i they can be properly ſo cal - 
led, ) of Firnan, Buda, Raab, and Caſcham, are profeſſors of the ſeve- 
al arts and ſciences ; but being commonly Jeſuits, the Lutherans aud 
Calviniſts go to German and other univerſities. 


Cities, Towns, Forts, and other } Theſe are greatly decayed from 
Edijices, public and private. © their ancient magnificence, but 
many of the fortifications are ſtill very ſtrong, and kept in good or- 
der. Preſburg, though the capital of the kingdom, is neither large, 
well built, nor well fortified. On a hill above the town ſtands the 
caſtle, in which the Hungarian regalia are kept. Buda, formerly 
the capital of Hungary, retains little of its ancient magnificence, but 
at's 
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i ſtrength. and fortifications, and the fame. may be ſaid of Peſt, 
which lyes on the oppoſite ſide of the Danube. Raab is likewiſe a 
ſtrong city, as is Gran and Comorra. Tokay has been already men- 


tioned for the exccllency of its wines. | 


Comprerte and ManufaZtures. Having already mentioned the na- 
tural produce of the country, all we can add is, that the chief manu- 
fatures and exports of the natives confilt of metals, drugs, and ſalt. 


Conſtitutian and Government.] The Hungarians diſlike the term of 
queen, and called their late ſovereign King Tereſa. Their government 
preſer ves the remains of many checks upon the regal power. They 
have a diet or parliament, a Hungary- office, which reſembles the court 
of chancery in 3 „and which reſides at Vienna; as the ſtadt- 
holder's council, which comes pretty near the Britiſh privy- council, 
but has a municipal juriſdition, does at Preſburg. Every royal town - 
has its ſenate ; and the Geſpan chafts reſemble our juſtices of the peace. 
Beſides this, they have-an exchequer and nine chambers, and other 
ſubordinate courts, | —— ey aro ep nngrn ies cio 


e 
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Military Strength.) The ſovereign can bring to the field, at any 
time, 50,000 Hungarians in their own country, , Br ſeldom draws out 
of it above 2000 ; theſe are generally light-horſe, and well known 
to modern times by the name of Huffars. They are not near fo large 
as the German horſe ; and therefore the Huſſars ſtand upon their ſhort 
ſtirrups when they ſtrike: Their expedition and aàlertneſs have been 
found ſo ſerviceable in war, that the greateſt powers in Europe have 
troops that go by the ſame name. Their foot are called Pandours 
and Croats, and wear feathers in their caps, according to the number 


ot enemies. they pretend to have killed: both horſe and foot are an 


excellent militia, very good at a purſuit, or ing and plunderin 
a country, but not equal to regular troops in a pitched; battle. 


Ceins.] Hungary was formerly remarkable for its coinage, and 
there are ſtill extant in the cabinets of the curious, a complete feries 
of coins of their former kings. More Greek and Roman medals have 
been diſcovered in this country, than perhaps in any other in Eu- 
rope. 1 1 
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Sir v Coins the ſame as in Germany. 


Arm.] The emperot, for armorial enſigns, bears quarterly, bar- 


wiſe argent, and gules of eight pieces. 


Hiſflory.] The Huns, after ſubduing this country, communicated 
eir name to it, being then part of the ancient Pannonia. Hungary 
was formerly an afſemblage of different ſtates, and the firſt, who aſ- 
ſumed che title of King was Stephen, about the year 1000, when he 
embraced Chriſtianity. About the year 130, king Charles Robert 
_ | H h , alcended 
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. aſcended the throne, and ſubdued Bulgaria, Servia, Crontea, Dalma- 
- tia, Sclavonia, and many other provinces z* but many of * thoſe con- 
- : queſts were afterwards reduced by the Venetians, Turks, and other 


o 


powers. In the 15th century, Hunniades, who was guardlan to the 
infant king Ladiſlaus, bravely repulſed the Turks, who invaded Hun. 


| gary; and upon the death of Ladiſlaus, the Hungarians, m 1438, 
raiſed Matthias Corvinus, ſon to Hunniades, to their throne. Lewis, 
king of Hungary, in 1526, was killed in a battle, fighting againſt So- 


lynian, emperor of the Turks. This battle had almoſt proved fatal to 


Hungary, but archduke Ferdinand, brother to the emperor Charles 
V. having married the ſiſter of Lewis, he claimed the title of Hunga- 
ry, in which he ſucceeded with ſome difficulty, and that kingdom i 
ever ſince belonged to the houſe of Auſtria, tho” by its conſtitution 


its crown ought to be elective. For the reſt of the Hungarian hiſto- 


ry ſee Germany. bf 


TRANSYLVANIA, 
Subject to the houſe of Auſtria. 


Situation and PETWEEN the tatirudes of forty-five and forty- 
Extent. eight degrees North, about 180 miles ; and be- 


- tween the longitudes of twenty-two, and twenty-five degrees Eaſt, 


. AJ * 


about 120 miles. 
Boundaries. ] On the North by the Carpathian mountains, which 


divide it from Poland; on the South and Eaſt by the Irongate moun- 


tains, which divide it from Walachia and Moldavia ; and on the Welt 
by Hungary. A As | | 


Chief towns. | Chief towns. 


Hermanſtadt, E. lon. 24. N. lat. Clauſenburg, W. A ſtrong and 
46-32. The capital. well-built city. 


Saltzenburgh, in the middle. Weiſſenburg, in the middle, ſitu- 
Cronſtat, E. on the frontiers of | ated on the Meriſh. A Rrong 
Turkey. | city. | 


Beſtricia, near the gold mines, N South, a noted pals, on the 


river Meriſh. 


Mountains and Forefts.] This is a very mountainous country; the 
Carpathian mountains in the North, and the Irongate mountains on 
the Eaft, are exceeding high, and covered with ſnow great part of the 
year ; the inlaud country is alſo mountainous, and. covered with 
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Latin name of —— was given to it. 


N- Rivers] The ehief rivers are, 1. The Alauta, which forms part 
er Wl of the boundary againſt Turkey on the Eaſt, and running from North 
ne to South, falls into the Danube; and 2. The Meriſh, which runs from 
n- W North to South, thro” the middle of the country, and =o . 
8, Went, falls into che . oppoſite to Segedin. 


ir. The air is warm here, but not ſo unhealthful as ny 4 of / 
n. | 


Soil and Produce,] The ſoil is fruitful, def in corn, wine, 


cattle, and rich paſtures ; and the mines and ſands of their rivers. ate. 
ford gold, ſilver, iron, and ſalt. 


: 


Manufattures and Traffic.] Their principal FUE VEE are * 4 
per and iron utenſils ; their foreign trade is inconſiderable, and 
the ſoil is rich, it does not yield ſo much profit to the ſovereign as 
night be expected, it being a frontier province, and frequently rava- 


— ged and plundered by friends and 8 which is the reaſon alſo that 
it is not populous. 


Language.] Their language is the Sclavonian, of which we ſhall 
take notice in the next province, 


Religion. ] The eſtabliſned religion Kar as — as in Hungary, 
1s popery ; but there are a great number of Proteſtants, who were 
perſecuted as the Hungarians were, and uſually joined the malecon- 
tents of that kingdom, and the Turks, who protected both; but the 

y- Tranſylvanians are now ſome of the mol faithful ſubjects the late 
be- er N Ra 8 ed 
22 Biſhoprick. 4 The biſhoprick of Hermauftade! is hs only Udet 
we know of; and there are no univerſities mentioned in their hiſtory. . 


un- Coins.) The German coins are current here: we do not find EAT 
Velt have any peculiar to this province, 


Hiftory.] Tranſylyania, part of the ancient Dacia, is faid to have — 
ſubdued by Lyſimachus, one of Alexander's generals. Julius Cæſar 
repulſed the Dacians when they paſfed the Danube, and i 


| vaded the 
and Roman empire. Auguſtus fortified the Southern ſhore of ths Danube, 
l to prevent their incurſions. The emperor Trajan ſubdued them, and 
Nu - 


reduced Dacia to the form of a province, and the Romans held it till 
rong the time of the emperor Aurelian. It was over - run by the Goths, on 

| the decline of the Roman empire, and the Goths were expelled by. the 
n the Huns. Stephen I. king of Hungary, ſubdued Tranſylvania, and. in- 
troduced the Chriſtian religion there, anno 1000. From that time 
this country was a province of Hungaria, and governed by an Hun- 
farian viceroy, called a Vavoid ; = the vavoids at length ſet up for 
Ine, and aſſumed an inde ndency. In the year 1526, two ris 
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val prinees contending for this principality, one of them was ſappore- 


ed by the German emperor, and the other by the Turk; whereupon | 


this country became the ſeat of war.for many years. The princes of 
the houſe of Ragotſki were at the head of the Proteſtant faction, and 
ſupported by the Turks; but, being at length obliged'to quit Tran - 
| ſybvania by the Auſtrians, Ragotſki fled for refuge into Turkey; and, 


at the treaty of Carlowitz, anno 1699, this country Was confirmed to. , 


the houſe of Aultria by the Turks. 

It is at preſent inhabited by three different people, that have little 
relation to each other, viz. 1. Saxons; 2. Huns ; and, 4. Cingars. The 
Saxons have near two thirds of the country; the poſterity of the Huns 
are ſituated on the North-Eaſt ; and the Cingars, who are Gipſies, live 
in —— and encamp all over the Fanny] ; . laſt 3 1 

nnn manufactures. n 4 
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Situation ws e the latitudes of forty-five and forty· 
1 Extent ſeven” degrees North, about ſixty miles broad: 
and between the longitudes ny lirteen and e e Eaſt, 
en 200: * long: Wor 


1 1 On the North 5 the river De on 5 Eaſt by | 


the Danube ; on We South by the Save; and on the Weſt by Stiria 
en 
id a 


Chief towns, | 


* Cl al lat. 45 35. N. | BBD 5) ay 8. . 
long. 18-42, E. Salankamen, E. 
Walpo, N. E. | Carlowitz, E. 


*" Effeck, N. E. at the * Walcowar, E. 
A of the Drave and Danube. Gradiſka, S. on the Save 
1. Zagrab, W. on the Save. I Ratzen, I 


| Rarrin'i is the South-Eaſt diviſion of this province, ſo FOE PS et 
Sidi the chief town Ratzen; the people are called Ratzians, or 
- Raſcians; their militia being part of the irregular troops that did 
their lens, the queen of Hungſry, jog ſeryice in the late 
wurde 
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4 Buer; Foy MinufuBures.] Sclavonla is à level country, 
not encumbered by woods or mountains, well watered by thoſe fins 


Yue rivers, the Danube, Draye, and a, beſides * leſſer 
cams, 
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treams, which render the ſoil exceeding fruitful, 
and wine in abundance where it is ed but 
between the Furks and 
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roducing corn 


eing a frontier 
the 


calamities of war, the huſbandman has little encouragement to im- 
prove his grounds, or the ee his manufactures. 


bee The 'Sdavortian is due of the four original janguages 
of Europe, and ſtill ſpoken by the * Ruſſians, Hungarians, and 
Turks. Some haye reckoned, up ſixty nations that ſpoke this lan- 
guage. Their Pater-noſter is as fol lows, viz.  Otche nas, iſe jeft na- 
nebefiech 3 da fwialitſa imia twoie ; da perijdet tzaſewije twoie ; da bu- 
det volja taueſa aso nanebęſi i na zeml; ; ; chlieb nar naſuſebnij dajid nam 
dries ; joſtavi ham delgi naſa jace imij eftavlianjem dolſuicom naſhim ; 
ine wauedi nas woiſkuſchente ; no iſbawi nas of ge; Jaco t wok 
jeſt tzarſtwije i fila wo i lawa wieki, Amen. 


Religion.] The religion eſtabliſhed here is Popery, but there is a 
mixture of Greek Chenſtians among en, as well as Jews. 


Biſhopricks _ Univerſities.) The 9 biſhopricks are the cities s of | 
Poſega and Zagrab; and, as to the univerſities, they have none: nei- 


ther arts nor traffic can fourth n a country that is perpetually the 
ſeat of war. 


Coins. ] As to coins, chere is no mint in this a but the Ger- 
man and Turkiſh coins are current here. 


Name and Revolutions.] The ancient Sclayonia” contained many. 
large countries; ſome have extended it from the Adriatic to the 
Euxine ſea. It is ſaid to have taken its name from the Sclavi, a 
Scythian nation, which ſubdued Greece, as well as this country, in 
the reign of the emperor Juſtinian. The Venetians made a conqueſt 
of Sclavonia, and compelled the natives to ſubmit to the vileſt drud- 
geries, inſomuch, that ſome derive the word Slave from this peo · 
ple, thus oppreſſed and abuſed by their conquerors. _ The Hungari- 
ans and Venetians poſſeſſed this country alternately. The king of 
Hungary was ſovereign of Sclavonia, when the Grand Signior, So- 
lyman the Magnificent, invaded and reduced it, anno 1540; and 
the Turks remained poſſeſſed of it till the year 1887; ſoon after, 
which they loſt this, and all the territories the Auſtrians polſeſs Þ North 
of the rr 5 the Danube. | 


Den 
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aeg: to the houſe of Auſtria. 


* 


+ Situation 235 ETWEEN the latitudes of forty-five and for. 
Extent, ty-ſix 1-half degrees North, about ſeventy 


miles; and between the * of een and ſeventeen degrees 
Fat, about eighty miles. 


an J On che North by the river Save, which divides it 
from Sclavonia; on the Eaſt by Boſnia; on the u by ure 
and on the Welt by the duchy of Carniola. 


Chief towns. 


Cariſtadt, E. lon. 16. N. lat. 46-5. | Caſtanovits, ſituated on the Un- 
Siſe 2 on the Save, Eaſt of na, Eaſt. 


Air, Soil, Religion, and Revolutions. 7 This country, as to the air, 
foil, and produce, ſo much reſembles Sclavonia, that there is no 
neceſſity of repeating theſe articles; their regliion alſo is the ſame, 
md they have undergone the ſame revolutions as Sclavonia has done. 


'. Governments, Bi iſhopricks, Univerſities, and Coins.) As to govern- 
ment, theſe frontier provinces having all been re-conquered from the 
Turks by the houſe of Auſtria, they are all ſubject to that houſe; 
and under a deſpotic, abſolute dominion, having no Jaws but ſuch 
as the conquerors pleaſe to impoſe, We meet with no biſhopricks or 
univerſities here; and the coins which paſs here are N of Ger · 
* or Turkey. 


" Language.] The language is the nn 


Tnhabitants.] The inhabitants of all theſe countries are „bee hardy, 
and inured to war: they formerly contained a vaſt variety of dif- 
ſerent nations, who collected here when driven out of other countries 
by the Romans. The thickneſs of the woods, the rapidity of rivers, 


and the ſtrength of the country, favoured their reſiſtance, and not- 


withſtanding the power of their neighbours they Kill retain their 
independence. | 


- MORLACHIA 


—— 
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Situation and Ts country runs 88 E. and NNW. in 
Extent. : length about 100 miles, and in breadth about 
30 miles, on a mean. 


Boundaries.) On the North by Carniola and Croatia; on the Eaſt 
by Boſnia; on the South by Dalmatia ;. and on the Weſt by the 
Gulph of Venice; formerly ſubject to the Auſtrians, but now to the 
Venetians. | | 


Chief town. | 
Zegna, or Zeng; ſituated on a bay of the ſea, in the gulph of Ve- 


nice, E. lon. 16. N. lat. 45-20. the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan of 
Spalatto. | ; | 


KINGDOM OF PRUSSIA, 
Formerly Ducal Pruſſia. 


Situation, Boundaries, TY HIS country is bounded on the North 
and Extent. by part of Samogitia; on the South 
by Poland Proper and Maſevia; on the Eaſt by part of Lithuania; 


and en the Weſt by Poliſh Pruſſia and the Baltic. Its greateſt length 
is about 160 miles, and breadth about 112. 


Name, Air, Soil, Produce, and Rivers.) The name of Pruſſia is 
evidently derived from the Boruſſia, the ancient inhabitants of the 
country, The air, upon the whole, is wholeſome, and the ſoil fruit- 
ful in corn and other commodities, and affords plenty of pit-coal 
and fuel. Its animal productiens are horſe, ſheep, deer, and game; 
bears, wolves, wild-boars; and foxes. Its rivers and lakes are well 
ſtored with. fiſh z and amber is found on its coaſts towards the 
Baltic. e woods furniſh the inhabitants with wax, honey, and 
fitch, beſides quantities of pot-aſhes. The principal rivers are, the 
Viſtula, the Bregel, the Memel or Mammel, the Paſſarge, and the 
Ube, which ſometimes damage the copntry by inundations. — 
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The following table ſhews at one view the whole of his Pruffian 
majeſty's territories, which lye ſcattered in other diviſions of Ger. 


many, Poland, Swiſſerland, and the Northern kingdoms, with their 
_ poi | , ö 
5 # * Lo % * ns N i - 
' # . .. 9 
Proteſſants. Countries Names, Mei A g. "Chief Cities. 
bs a Wl 
= - — } - ik — * f res 
8 a Kox Nd- 5 54 43. N. La. 
Poland. 1. Pruſſia, - | 9-950] 160 112 - SBERG, 2-21-35. E. Lon, | 
Brandenburg, 10, 910 215 110 Berlin. | 
Up. Saxony. 4 Pomerania, 4.820 150 63 | Camin. 
# Swe. Pomerania, 2,991 90 38] Sretin. , 
| ; „Magdeburg, | I.535|þ 63} 50 Magdeburg. f 
1 an 2 Halberſtadc, 1 450 42 17 Halberſtadt. | W775 
Bohemia. Glatz, So 38] 23 Ghtz, | 
8 * Minden, 395 42 26 | Minden. g 
1 OY 3 $25] 38] 34 Herwerdeo. "hh 
An Lingen, 120 15] 11] Lingen. ws 
; Weſtphalia L 4.Cleves, : 6301 431 21 Cleves. TE; * of 
1 Meurs, 335 zo] 6 Meurs. 
N Mark, | 980 52] 43] Ham. 
+ + -- +» - Eaſt Friefland, |, 590 46 32] Enbden. 
1 | | Lippe, | I 8} 4| Lipſtadt. 
| \ Gulich, I $281} 44} 24] Gulich. 
Tecklenburgh, 36] 12] 6] Tecklenburg. 
Netherlands. Gelders, 360] 34] 23] Gelders. 
| Switzerland. Neuſchatel, 320| 32] 20! Neufchatel. 
4 W p * Total, N 94 34,881 | - 5 


Likewiſe great part of Sileſia, which the preſent kiog of Pruſſia hath, under va 
rious pretences, wreſted from the late empreſs- queen; and, availing himſelf alſo of 
the internal troubles in Poland, he has, by virtue of no other right than that which 
a powerful army confers on every. tyrant, ſeized upon Dantzick and Thorn, with 


* * 
own dominions. - - 
— y 4 A * * \ 4.» o a. a _—— . — p- 6 
N # "= - 
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Population, Inhabitants, Man-? The inhabitants of this king- 
niert, Oc. of Pruſſia Proper, dom were, by Dr Buſching, com- 
puted to amount to 635,998 perſons capable of bearing arms; and 
another German author of equal credit makes the number about 
450, ooo; ſince the year 1719 it is computed that about 34,000 co- 
loniſts have removed thitherward from France, Switzerland, and 
Germany, of which number 17,000 were Saltzburgers. The man- 
ners of the inhabitants differ but little from thoſe of the other in- 
habitants of Germany, The ſame may be ſaid of their cuſtoms and 


Neligion, School, and Academies.) The religion of Pruſſia is, thro” 
his preſent majeſty's wiſdom, very tolerant. The eſtabliſhed: reli- 
+ - gions are thoſe of the Lutherans and Calviniſts, but'chiefly the for- 
mer; but Papiſts, Anabaptiſts, and almoſt all other ſects, are here 
tolerated... The country, as well as the towns, abounds in ſchools. 


An univerſity. was founded at Koningſberg in 1544, but we. know of 


mo very remarkable learned men that it has produced. 


— 


Antiquities 
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dhe countries on the Viſtula, the Neiſter, and other territories contiguous to bis | 
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_ Antiquities and Curigſitier, Natural and Artificial.) See Germany. 


Cities.] The kingdom of Pruſſia is divided into the German and 
Lithuanian departments, the former of which contains 280 pariſhes, 
and the latter 105, N 

Koningſberg, the capital of the whole kingdom, is ſeated on the 
river Pregel, over which it has ſeven devon, cs and is about eighty- 
four miles from Dantzick. According to uſching, this city is 
ſeven miles in circumference, and contains 3,800 — 4 and about 
60,000 inhabitants. This computation is perhaps a little exagge- 


, rated likewiſe, becauſe it ſuppoſes, at an average, near ſixteen per- 


ſons in every houſe, Koningſberg has ever made a conſiderable figure 
in commerce and ſhipping ; its riyer being navigable for ſhips ; of 
which 493 foreign ones arrived here in the year 1752, beſides 298 
coaſters z and 373 floats of timber were, in the compaſs of that year, 
brought down the Pregel. This city, beſides its college or univer- 
ſity, which contains thirty-eight profeſſors, boaſts of magnificent pa- 
laces, a town-houſe, and exchange; not to mention gardens and 
other embelliſhments. It has a good harbour and citadel, which is 
called Frederickſburg, and is a regular ſquare. ' 


Commerce and Manuſactures.] The preſent king of Pruſſia, by the 
aſſiſtance of an excellent police, has brought the commerce and ma- 
nufactures of this country to a very flouriſhing ſtate, which is daily 
improving. The manufactures of Pruſſia conſiſt of glaſs, iron-work, 
paper, gun-powder, copper, and braſs mills; manufactures of cloth, 
camblet, linen, ſilk, gold and ſilver lace, ſtockings, and other arti- 
cles, The inhabitants export variety of naval ſtores, amber, lint- 
ſeed, and hemp-ſeed, oat-meal, fiſh, mead, tallow, and caviar ; and 
it is ſaid that 5oo ſhips are loaded every year with thoſe commodities, 
chiefly from Koningſberg. | | | 


Conſtitution and Government.) His Pruſſian. majeſty is abſolute 
through all his dominions, but is too wiſe to oppreſs his ſubjeRs, 
— he avails himſelf to the full of his power. The government 
of this kingdom is by a regency of four chancellors of ſtate, viz. 
1. The great maſter; 2. The great bulgrave; 3. The great chan- 
cellor ; and, 4. The great marſhal. There are alſo ſome other coun- 
cils, and thirty-ſeven bailiwicks. The ſtates confilt, 1. Of coun- 
ſellors of ſtate z 2. of deputies from the nobility z and, 3. from the 
commons. Befides theſe inſtitutions, his majeſty has erected a board 


for commerce and navigation. 


Revenues.) His Pruſſian majeſty, by means of the happy ſituation 
of his country, its inland navigation, and his own excellent regula- 
tions, - derives an amazing revenue from this country, which, about 
2 century and an half ago, was the ſeat of boors and barbariſm. It 
is ſaid, that Amber alone brings him in 26,000 dollars annually. 
His other revenues ariſe from his demeſnes, his duties of cuſtoms 
and tolls, and the ſubſidies yearly granted by the ſeveral ſtates ; but 
the exact ſum is not known, though we may conclude that it is very 
conſiderable, from the immenſe charges of the late war, 
2 4g Ii Military 


0 nnn 
Military Strength.] The regulations of this department, introdu- 
ced by his majeſty, have a wonderful quick operation in forming hig 
troops and recruiting his armies. Every regiment has a particular 
diſtrict aſſigned it, where the young men proper for bearing arms are 
regiſtered ; and when occaſion offers, they join their regiment, and 
being incorporated with veterans, they ſoon become well-diſciplined 
troops. The Pruffian army in time of peace conſiſts of 175, 000 
the beſt diſciplined troops in the world, and during the laſt war, that 
force was augmented to 300,000 men. 88 


Arms, and orders of Knighthood.) The royal arms of Pruſſia att 
argent, an eagle diſplayed ſable, crowned or, for Pruſſia. Azure 
the imperial ſcepter or, for Courland. Argent, an eagle diſplayed 
gules, with ſemi- circular wreaths for the marquiſate of Branden 
burg. To theſe are added the reſpective arms of the ſeveral provins 
ces ſubject to the Pruſſian crown. * TI | 
There are two orders of Knighthoad ; the firſt, that of the black 
eagle, inſtituted by Frederick I. on the day of his coronation at Ke 
ningſberg, with this motto, Sum guique. The ſovereign is always 
grand-mafter, and the number of knights, excluſive of the royal 
mily, is limited to thirty. 
Text to this is the order of merit, inſtituted by his prefent majef- 
ty; the motto is Pour le merite. N TO 7 


Hiſtory.] The ancient hiſtory. of Pruſſia, like that of other kings 
doms, is loſt in the clouds of fiction and romance. The inhabitants 
appear to have been a brave and warlike people, and refuſed to ſub- 

mit to the neighbouring princes, who, on - pretence of converting 
them to Chriſtianity, wanted to ſubje& them to ſlavery. They made 
a noble ſtand againſt the kings of Poland, one pf whom, Boleſlaus IV. 
was by them defeated and killed in 1163. They preſerved their li- 
berty, and continued Pagans till the time of the Cruſades, when the 
German knights of the — order, about the year 1230, under. 
took their converſion by the edge of the fword, but upon condition 
of having as a reward the property of the country when conquered, 
A long ſeries of wars followed, in which the inhabitants of Prufhz 
were almoſt extirpated by the religious knights, who, in the thir- 
teenth century, after committing the moſt incredible barbarities, peo- 

pled the country with Germans. After this vaſt waſte of blood, in 
1466, a peace was concluded hetween the knights of the Teutonic 
order, and Caſimir, king of Poland, by which it was agreed, that 
the part now called Polith Pruſſia ſhould continue a free province, un- 
der the king's protection; and that the knights and the grand · maſ- 
ter ſhould poſſeſs the other part; but were to acknowledge themſelves 
vaſſals of Poland. This gave rife to freſh wars, in which the knights 
endeavoured, but unſucceſsfully, to throw off their vaifalage to Po- 
land. In 1525, Albert, margrave' of Brandenburgh, and the laßt 
grand-malter of the Teutonic order, concluded a peace at Cracow, 
by which the margrave was acknowledged duke of the Eaſt part of 
Pruſſia, (formerly called, for that reaſon, Ducal Pruſſia) but to be 

held as a fief of Poland, aud to deſcend to his male-heirs; and upon 
failure of his male · iſſue, to his brothers and their male · heirs. ** 
RE | ” end 
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ended the ſovereignty of the Teutonic order in Pruſſia, after it had- 
ſubſiſted near 300 years. In 1657, the elector Frederick-William of 
Brandenburgh had Ducal Pruſſia confirmed to him; and by the 
conventions of Welau and Bromberg, it was freed, by Caſimir king 
of Poland, from vaſſalage ; and he and his deſcendents were decla- 
red independent and ſovereign lords of this part of Pruſſia. 

As the Proteſtant religion had been introduced in this country by 
we margrave Albert, and the electors of Brandenburgh were now 
of that perſuaſion,” the Proteſtant intereſt favoured them ſo much, 
that Frederick, the fon of Frederick-William the Great, was raiſed 
to the dignity of king of Pruſſia, in a ſolemn aſſembly of the ſtates 
of the empire, and ſoon after acknowledged as ſuch by all the powers 
of Chriſtendom. - His grandſon, the prefent king of Pruflia, in the 
memoirs of his family, gives us no high idea of this firſt king's ta- 
lents for government, but expatiates on thoſe of his own father Fre- 
derick-William, who ſucceeded in 1713. He certainly was a prince 
of ſtrong natural parts, and performed prodigious ſervices to his 
country, but too often at the expence of humanity, and the magna- 
nimity which ought to adorn a king. At his death, which happen- 
ed in 1740, he is ſaid to have left ſeven millions ſterling in his trea- 
ſury, which enabled his ſon, by his wonderful victories, and the more 
wonderful reſources, by which he repaired his defeats, to become the 
admiration of the preſent age *. | 
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SITUATION AND EXTENT. 
Miles. Degrees. 


Length eo? 1, | 216 and 34 Faſt longitude. - - 
Breadth vob between ? 46 and 57 North latitude. 


Benadaries:]' ) EFORE the commencement of the late war, 
N the kingdom of Poland, with the great duchy 

ff Lithuania annexed, was bounded on the North by Livonia, Muſ- 
| COVY, 


Frederick III. king of Pruſſia and elector of Brandenbmiy, was born 
21712, married in 1733 to Elizabeth Chriftiana, of Brunſwick Wolfem- 
huttle, born in 1914, by whom he bis no iſſue, The iſſue of the late Wil- 
am Auguſtus, next brother to the king, are, Frederick- William, prince- 
byal of Pruſſia, born in 1944, and married in 1765 to the princeſs Elza- 
eth-Ulrica of Brunſwick. 2. Frederick-Sophia- Wilhelmina, born in 1751, 
md married in 1767 to the prince 4 Orange. 5 ö 
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covy, and the Baltic ſea ; on the Eaſt by Muſcoyy ; on the South by 
Hungary, Turky, and Little Tartary ; and on the Weſt by Germany; 
its principal diviſions were, n Md e ei le 


. 
— 


* — 7 = | l | - | — 
Poland query] 1 Chief cities. 
| Klee | EZ | 
1 64,800 3331310 | Wilna, - 
Podolia, 29,000 | 360 [120 | Caminieck. 
Volhinia 25, 00305 [150 Lucko. 
| Red Ruſſia, 25,200' | 232 [185 | Lemburg. 
. | Great Poland, I9,200' | 208 —— Gueſna, 
1 I Little Poland, | 18,000. 230 130 Cracow. 
Papiſts. Nas I 14, 000 186 97 Breſſiei. 11 
| 6 | . *Js 
Maſovia, 8,4006 90 | Warsaw, 3 i 
| Samogitia, 8,000 | x55 | 98 | Raſiem. | 
| Pruſſia Royal, | 6,400 178 104 Elbing. 
OT - CPolachia, 4.000 | 133 | 42 Bielbs (+ 
* d, * A Is . 
rechen, en Ra. , 174] as p 
19 75 Total . . 216,14 drr 5 
| | | " 
Dantzick, Thorn, and Elbing, in Pruſſia Royal, are free cities,” under the pro · 
| tection of Poland, but have been ſeized lately by the king of Pruſſia. | 


— 


Name.] It is generally thought that Poland takes its name from 
Polu, or Pole, a Sclavonian word, ſignifying a country fit for hunting, 
for which none was formerly more proper, on account of its plains, 
woods, wild beaſts, and game of every kind. 


Climate.) The air of Poland is ſuch as may be expected from ſo 
extenſive but level a country. In the North parts it is cold but heal- 
thy. The Carpathian mountains, which ſeparate Poland from Hun- 

ary, are covered with everlaſting ſnow, which has been known to 
all in the midſt of ſummer, Upon the whole, however, the climate 
of Poland is temperate, and far from being fo unſettled, either in 


Winter or Summer, as might be ſuppoſed from ſuch a Northerly ſi- 
tuation. 8 | 


Soil, Produce, and Waters.) Poland is in general a level country, 
and the foil is fertile in corn, of which vaſt quantities are ſent from 
thence down the viſtula, to Dantzic, and are bought up by the Dutch, 
and other nations. The paſtures of Poland, eſpecially in Podolia, are 
very rich; and it is ſaid one can hardly ſee the cattle that graze in 
the meadows. Here are mines of filver, copper, iron, ſalt and coals; 
the interior parts of Poland contain foreſts, which furniſh timber in 
- fo great quantities, that it is employed in houſe-building, inſtead of 

bricks, ſtone, and tile, Various kinds of fruits and herbs, and ſome 

grapes are produced here, and are excellent when they meet with cul- 

ture, but their wine ſeldom or never comes to perfeQien. Poland pro- 

duces various kinds of clay, fit for pipes and earthen ware. The water 

of many ſprings is boiled into ſalt. There is an inflameable ſpring 

in the Palatinate of Cracow, and by applying a torch to it, it 1 
5 a ik 
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| like ſpirit of wine. The flame, however, dances on the ſurface with- 
out heating the water, and if neglected to be extinguiſhed, which it 
| may eaſily be, it communicates wy: by ſubterraneous conduits, to the 
roots of trees, in a neighbouring wood, which it conſumes ; and about 
| forty years ago, the flames are faid to have laſted for three years, before 
they could be entirely extinguiſhed. Wh 
eculiar to this country is a kind of manna, which in May and 
June the inhabitants ſweep into ſieves with the dew, and-it ſerves for 
food, dreſſed various ways. | rl 
'The' foreſts of Warſovia or Maſovia contain plenty of uri, or buf- 
faloes, whoſe fleſti the Poles powder, and eſteem it an excellent diſh. 
Horſe, wolves, boars, elks, and deer, all of them wild, are common in 
the Poliſh foreſts ; and there is a ſpecies of wild horſe and aſſes, that 
the nobility of the Ukrain, as — natives, are fond of. A kind of 
wolf, reſembling a hart, with ſpots on his belly and legs, is found 
here, and affords the beſt furs in the country; but the elk, which is 
common in Poland, as well as in ſore other Northern countries, is a 
very extraordinary animal. The fleſh of the Poliſh-elk forms the moſt 
| delicious part of their greeteſt feaſts. His body is of the deer make, 
dut much thicker and longer ; the legs high, the feet broad and clo- 
ven, the horns large, rough, and broad, like a wild goat's. Natu- 
raliſts have obſerved, that upon diſſecting an elk, there were found in 
its head ſome large flies, with its brains almoſt eaten away : and it is 
an obſervation, ſufficiently atteſted, that in the large woods and wil- 


n derneſſes of the North, this poor animal is attacked, towards Winter 
1 chiefly, by a large ſort of flies, that thro? its ears attempt to take * 
, their Winter quarters in its head. This perſecution is thought to af+ 


fect the elk with the falling-ſickneſs, by which means it is taken, which 
would otherwiſe prove no eaſy matter. 


5 | 
- Rivers. ] The rivers are, 1. The Dwina, which riſes in Lithuania, 
j- and, running Weſt, divides Poland from Livonia, falling into the 
0 Baltic below Riga. 2. The Wieſel, or Viſtula, which, riſing in the 
e South of Sileſia, runs Eaſt into Poland, paſſes by Cracow, then turns 
n North, and, having viſited Warſaw, falls into the Baltic at Dantzick, 
' by ſeveral channels, receiving the Bog above Plocſko. 3. The Wor- | 
ta, which runs from Eaſt to Welt, — falls into the Oder at Kuſtrin. 
4. The Wilia, which, riſing in the Eaſt of Lithuania, runs Weſt by f 6 
', Wilna, and, having received the Berezini, or Ruſs, falls into the Bal- 
tic near Memel. 5. The Nieper, or Boriſthenes, which, riſing in the | 
bh, province of Moſcow, runs Weſt into Poland, then turning South, en- | 
re ters Muſcovy again at Kiof, then continuing its conrſe Sonth-Eaſt, | 
in falls io the Euxine Sea at Oczakow, having received the Przypiecz | 
ö; in its paſſage. 6. The Bog, which riſes in Volhinia, runs South - Eaſt 
in through Podolia, and falls into the Nieper above Oczakow. 7. The ö 
of Nieſter, which riſes in Red Ruſſia, and, running South-Eaſt, divides | 
Ne Poland from 'Turky, and, having paſſed by Bender, falls into the Eux- |, ] 
I ine ſea, at Belgorod. N | 
g Manuſactures.] Their chief manufactures are linen, woolen, braſs, 


and iron. 


o . . 
es Traſſc.] The Poles never apply themſelves to traffic ; this is left 
Bo | to 
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to the <ity of Dantzick, and other port-towns on the Baltic, or Vic. 

tula. Theſe are a different fort of people that live by traffic, neither 

ſubjeR to the commonwealth: or Poliſh geniry- Dantzick is a republic, 

* verned by its own magiſtrates ; and the common people live in 3 

te of freedom in this and other trading towns, if compared to the 

vaſſals of the Poliſh gentry. N | 
Conflitution,] Poland does not only reſemble a republic, but is real. 

ty ſo, and ſtiled ſuch by the Poles themſelves, in their acts of tate; 

the legiſlative power is lodged in the ſtates, and the executive 

power in the ſenate, conſiſting of the king, primate, ſixteen: biſhops, 

and one hundred and thirty laymen ; of this fenate the king is only 
reſident when he is preſent, but they can meet and conſult without 

im. The king is elected by the clergy and gentry in the plains of 

» Warſaw; and if the minority ſhould be ſo hardy as to inſiſt on their 
diſſent, the majority will fall upon them and cut them in pieces; for 
which reaſon they all appear unanimous, and pretend to adhere to 

the ſtrongeſt fide, whatever theif inclinations may be. | 

The new king is obliged to ſign an, inſtrument called the Pacda 
Conventa, whereby he engages that he will introduce no foreign for. 

ces, or prefer any foreigners, or other perſons, but natives of the pro- 

vince where they are to execute their reſpective offices; and, though 

the king appoints the officers of ſtate, they are only accountable ts 

the republic, and paid by them. The king cannot diſplace an officer; 

and it the king breaks the Pata Conventa, his ſubjects are juſtified if 

they reſiſt him, make war upon him, and even depoſe him. He can- 

not touch the public treaſure. All the forces are paid by the repub- 

he, as well as the officers of the tate; and the king has a clear reve+ 

nue of 140,0001. per annum, which has been found ſufficient to main» 

tain his houſehold with great ſplendor, and yet the preſent king had 

- - greater ſum ſettled upon him by the commiſſion of ſtate, He can- 
not make war or peace without the conſent of the ſtates. The king 
cannot marry without the conſent. of the republic; and the queen (as 

well as the Ling) muſt profeſs herſelf a papilt, or ſhe-cannot be crown- 

ed, of which the laſt queen was an inſtance : ſhe choſe to want the 

title of queen rather than alter her religion, which was that of a Lu- 
theran Proteſtant. Her court is kept at the charge of the republic, 

and a proviſion made for her on the king's death, | 

The diet, or aſſembly of the Rates, conſiſts of the ſenate and the 
deputies, or repreſentatives of every-palatinate, (county,) and city, 

and meet uſually every two years ; and oſtner upon extraordinary oc- 
caſions, if ſummoned by the king, or in his abſence by the archbi- 

ſhop of Gneſna. When a general diet is to be held, the ſeveral diſ- 
, trits-are informed of the buſineſs to be tranſacted there, bydetters 
lent by the king: upon this notice the gentry aſſemble in each palas 
tinate as a dietine, and there diſcuſs 292 and chooſe nuncios, 
or depaties, to attend the general diet, to act there conformable to the 
ſenſe of the dietine. The general diet ſits but ſix weeks, and often 
breaks up in a tumult much ſooner ; for one difſenting voice prevents 
their paſſing any laws, or coming to any reſolution on what is propo- 
{ed to them from the throne. e ſenate conſiſts of the archbiſhops, iy « 
biſhops, palatines, caſtellans, and»great officers of ſtate. Poland is, Wthem 
in reality, a confederacy of united ſtates : every palatinate, or "_ dle, 

es 


* 
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- WH gikes laws, which muſt not however be contrary to the general laws 
roc che republic, enacted by the diet, or general aſſembly of the ſtates. 
5 Poland Proper, and the grand duchy of Lithuania, are fo diſtiaQ, 
a WT that each of them have their crown-general, chancellor, vice-chancel- 
e or, treaſurer, and ſub · marſhal j theſe ten, viz. five for the kingdom, 
| and five for the duchy are of the council. is 
|. From this ſhort ſketch it appears that Poland is now in the ſame 
1 uind of ſtate that Great Britain and ſome other nations were former- 
yz and that the Poliſh conſtitution was originally founded to prevent 
the ſovereign from being too powerful for the lords, while it inveſted 
him with ample prerogatives : but that the beſt concerted meaſures 
for the good of the whole ſhould be obſtructed by a fingle negative is 
a great Gefe, and muſt ever be productive diſorder ; or other 
fates, which may have particular intereſts or views, will always find 
means to gain one or more members of the diet to act agreeable to the 
defires of ſuch ſtates ; beſides this, there are many evident inconveni- 
encies ariſing in a ſtate where the lords have abſolute power over their 
vaſſals, even to their lives. : | 

Dantzick, and ſome other trading towns, are diſtin republics go- 
rerned by their reſpeQive magiſtrates. Ducal Pruſſia is ſubject to the 
king of Pruſſia, and the duchy of Courland to its own duke, 


Inhabitants, Manners, Cuſtoms, and Diverſions.) From what has 
deen ſaid of the extent of Poland, it is impoſlible to form an eſtimate ' 
of the' number of its inhabitants : they undoubtedly, before the 
breaking out of the late war, were very numerous; but they are ſo 
little known, even at preſent, that numbers of them, in remoter parts, 
continue till to be heathens, or have very imperfe& notions of Chriſ- 
tanity, Some have ſuppoſed Poland and Lithuania to contain 
15,000,000 of inhabitants, and to be at leaſt as populous as France. 
When we conſider that the Poles have no colonies, and ſometimes 
joy long tracts of peace, and that no fewer than 2,000,000 of 
Jews are {aid to inhabit their villages, excluſive of thoſe who live in 
their cities and towns, perhaps this calculation is not exaggerated. 
The Poles, in their perſons, make a noble appearance ; their com- 
plexion is fair, and their ſhapes are well proportioned. They are 
brave, honeſt, and hoſpitable; and their women ſprightly, yet mo- 
leſt, and ſubmiſſive to their huſbands. 

They uſually travel on horſeback; let the diſtance be ever ſo ſmall, 
and they are fo hardy, that they will fleep upon the ground, with- 
«wt any bed or covering, in froſt and ſnow. They never live above 
ſtairs,” and their apartments are not united; the kitchen is on one 
de, the ſtable on another, the dwelling-houſe on the third, and the 
ate on the front. They content themſelves with a few ſmall beds ; 
and if any lodge at their houſes, they muſt carry their bedding with 
them, When they ſit down to dinner or ſupper, they have their 

rumpets and other muſic playing, and a number of gentlemen 10 
| nit on them at table; all ſerving with the moſt profound reſpect; for 
| ie nobles, who are poor frequently, find themſelves under the neceſ- 
ity of ſerving them that are rich; but their patron uſually treats 
tem with civility, and permits the eldeſt to eat with him at his ta- 
ble, with his cap off; and every one of them has his peaſant boy to 
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wait on him, maintained by the maſter of the family. At an enter. 
tainment, the Poles lay neither knives, forks, nor ſpoons, but every 
gueſt brings them with him; and they no ſooner fit down to table, 
than all the doors are ſhut, and not opened till the company return 
home. It is uſual for a nobleman to give his ſervant part of his meat, 
which he eats as he ſtands behind him, and to let him drink out of 
the ſame cup with himſelf: but this, is the leſs extraordinary, if it be 
conſidered, that theſe ſervants are eſteemed his equals. Bumpers are 
much in faſhion, both here and in Ruſſia z nor will they eaſily excuſe 
any perſon from pledging them. It would exceed the bounds of this 
work to deſcribe the grandeur and equipages of the Poliſh nobility, 
and the reader may figure to himſelf an idea of all that is faſtidious, 
ceremonious, expenſive, and ſhewy in life, to have any conception of 
their way of living. They carry the pomp of their attendance, when 
they appear abroad, even to ridicule, for it is not unuſal to ſee the ff ve 
Lady of a Poliſh grandee, beſides a coach and fix, with a great num. ta 
ber of ſervants, attended by an old gentleman-uſher, an old gentle. 
woman for her governantè, and a dwarf of each ſex to hold up her © 
train; and if it be "bo her coach is ſurronnded by a great number W th, 
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of flambeaux. The figure of all their pomp, however, is propor- th: 
tioned to their eſtates, but each perſon goes as far as his income can I jor 
gn_:* | | ſes 

The Poles, are divided into nobles, citizens, and peaſants. Though ter 
Poland has its princes, counts, and barons, yet the whole body ef ff 
the nobility are naturally on a level, except the differences that ariſes I an 
from the public poſts they enjoy. Hence all who are of noble birth I the 
call one another brothers. They do not value titles of honour, but W wr 
think a gentleman of Poland is the higheſt appellation they can en- an, 
JoJ- ey enjoy many conſiderable privileges, and indeed the W bo 

aſted Poliſh liberty is properly limited to them alone, partly. by W lib, 
the indulgence of former kings, but more generally from ancient I an; 
cuſtom and preſcription... They have a power of life and death over iſ eye 
their tenants and vaſſals; pay no taxes; arg ſubje& to none but the I ma 
king; may chuſe whom they will for their king, and lay him under I thi 
what reſtraints they pleaſe by the pada convezta ; and none but they, W to 
and the burghers of ſome particular towns, can purchaſe lands. In 
ſhort, they are almoſt entirely independent, enjoying many other I the 
privileges entirely incompatible with a well-regulated ſtate ; but if ter 
they engage in trade, they forfeit their nobility. Theſe great pri- ¶ leg 
vileges make the poliſh gentry powerful; many of them have large oh 
territories, with a deſpotic power, as we have ſaid, over their ten · ¶ bre 
ants, whom they call their ſubjects, and transfer or aſſign over wich Th 
the lands, cattle and furniture. Some of them have eſtates of fron and 
five to thirty leagues in extent, and are alſo hereditary ſovereigns of we: 
cities, with which the king has no concern. One of their noble:F like 
poſſeſſes above 4000 towns and villages, Some of them can raiſe eight I by 
or ten thouſand men, The houſe of a nobleman is a ſecure aſylum 
for perſons who have committed any crime; for none muſt preſume 
to take them from thence by force. They have their horſe and foot: 

ards, which are upon duty day. and night before their palaces and 
in their antichambers, and march before them when they go abroad. 
They make an extraordinary figure when they come to the diet, ſome 
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and attendants ;z and their de- 
bates in the ſenate are often determined by the ſword. When great 
men have ſuits at law, the diet, or rather tribunals, decide them; 
yet the execution bf the ſentence muſt be left to the fword ; for the 
juſtice of the kingdom is commonly too weak for the grandees. Some- 
times they raiſe five or fix thouſand men of a ſide, plunder and burn 
one anothers cities, and beſiege caſtles and forts; for they think it 
below them to ſubmit to the ſentence of judges, without a battle. As 
to the peaſants, they are born ſlaves, and have no notion of liberty. 
If one lord kills the peaſant of another, he is not capitally convicted, 
but only obliged to make ion, by another peaſant equal in 
value. A nobleman who is defirous of cultivating a piece of land, 
builds a little wooden houſe, in which he ſettles a ptaſant and his 
family, giving him a cow, two horſe, a certain number of geeſe, 
hens, &c. and as much corn as is ſufficient to maintain him the firſt 
year, and to improve for his own future ſubſiſtence and the advan- 
of his lord. X 
"The peaſants having no property, all their acquiſitions ſerve only 
to enrich their maſter. They are indiſpenſably obliged to cultivate 
the earth z they are incapable of entering upon any condition of life 
that might procure them freedom, without the permiſſion of their 
lords; and they are expoſed to the diſmal, and frequently fatal ef- 
ſects, of the Caprice, cruelty, and barbarity of their tyrannical maſ- 
ters, who oppreſs them with impunity ; and having the power of 
life and property in their hands, too often abuſe it in the moſt groſs 
and wanton manner, their wives and daughters being expoſed to 
One bleſſing, however, attends the 
wretched ſituation of the Poliſh peaſants, which is their inſenſibility, 
and that accuſtomed from their infancy to hardſhips and ſevere la- 
bour, they ſcarce entertain an idea of better circumſtances and more 
liberty. They regard their maſters as a ſuperior order of beings, 
and hardly ever repine at their ſevere lot. .Nay, they are ready upon 
every occaſion to ſacrifice themſelves and their ilies for their 
maſter, eſpecially if the latter takes care to feed them well. They 
think that a man can never be very wretched while he has any thing 
to eat. 88 
The drefs of the Poles is pretty ſingular. They cut the hair of 
their heads ſhort, and ſhave their beards, leaving only large whiſ- 
kers, They wear a veſt which reaches down to the middle of the 
„and a kind of gown over it lined with fur, and girded with a 
„but the ſleeves fit as cloſe to their arms as a wailtcoat. Their 
breeches are wide, and make but one piece with their ſtockings. 
They wear a fur cap ; their ſhirts are without collar, or wriſtbands, 
and they wear neither ſtock nor neckcloth. Inſtead of ſhoes, they 
wear Turky leather boots, with thin ſoles, and deep iron heels bent 
like an half moon. They carry a pole-ax, and a ſabre or cutlaſs, 
by their ſides. When they appear on horſeback, they wear over all 
a ſhort cloak, which is commonly covered with furs both within and 
without. The people of the beſt quality wear fables, and others the 
ſkins of tygers, leopards, &c. Some of them have fifty ſuits of clothes, 
all as rich as poſſible, and which deſcend from father to ſon. Charles 
H. of England, thought of NY the Polith dreſs into his mo 
| an 
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and, after his reſtoration, wore it for two years, chiefly-for the en. 
couragement of Engliſh broad-cloth, but diſcontinued: it through his 
connections with the French. + \ 7 4s | 

The habit of the women comes very near to that of the men; 
but ſome people of faſhion, of both ſexes, affect the French or En- 
gliſu modes. As to the peaſants, in winter they wear a-theep-ſkin 
with the wool inwards, and in ſummer a thick coarſe cloath; but 
wear no linen. Their boots are the rinds of trees wrapped about 
their legs, with the thicker part to guard the ſoles of their feet. The 
women have a watchful eye over their daughters, and make them 
wear little bells before and behind, to give notice where they are, 
and what they are doing. 

The inns of this country are long. ſtables built with boards and 
covered with ſtraw, without furniture or windows; there is a.cham- 
ber at one end, but none can lodge there, becauſe of flies and other 
_ vermin 510 that ſtrangers generally chooſe rather to lodge among the 

horſes, Travellers are obliged to carry proviſions with them; and 
when foreigners want a ſupply, they apply to the lord of the village, 
who forthwith provides them with neceſſaries. | 
"0 yy Copernicus, the great reſtorer of the true aſtronomical 

ſyſtem, Vorſtius, and ſome other learned men, were natives of Po- 
land, yet the country is far from being favourable to learning. Latin 
is ſpoken, though incorrectly, by the common people in ſome provin- 
ces. But the contempt which the nobility, who place their chief im- 
portance in the privileges of their rank, have ever ſhewn for learn. 
ing, the ſervitude of the lower people, and the univerſal ſuperſtition 
among all ranks of men, have wonderfully retarded, and ſtill conti- 
nue to retard the progreſs of letters in this kingdom. | | 


Citier, Towns, Forts, and other? Warſaw lies on the Viſtula, and 
Edifices, Public and Private. F almoſt in the centre of Poland. 
It is the royal reſidence; but though it contains many magnificent 
palaces and other buildings, beſides churches and convents, it has 
little or no commerce. The ſame may be ſaid of Cracow, which is 
the capital (though that honour is diſputed by Warſaw) for we are 
told, that notwithſtanding it lies in the neighbourhood of the rich 
| falt mines, and is ſaid to contain fifty churches 'and convents, its 
commerce is inconſiderable. . 

Dantzick is the capital of Poliſh Pruſſia, and is famous in hiſtory 
on many accounts, particularly that of its being formerly at the 
head of the Hanſeatic aſſociation, commonly called the Hanſe- 
towns. It is ſituated on the Viſtula, near five miles from the Bal- 
tic, and is a large, beautiful, populous city ; its houfes generally 
are five ſtories high; and many of its ſtreets are planted with chel- 
nut-trees. It has a fine harbour, and is ſtill a moſt eminent com- 
mercial city, although it ſeems to be ſome what paſt its meridian 
glory, which was probably about the time that the Preſident de- 

hou wrote his much eſteemed Hiſtoria ſui Temporis 5 wherein, un- 
der the year 1607, he ſo highly celebrates its commerce and gran- 
deur. It is a republic, with a ſmall adjacent territory about forty 
miles round, it, under the protection of the king and the republic of 
Poland. Its magiſtracy, and the majority of its inhabitants, are 

_ | Lutherans 
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Lutherans ; although the Romaniſts and Calviniſts be equally tole- 
rated in it. It is rich, and has twenty-ſix pariſhes, with many con- 
yents and hoſpitals, and is ſuppoſed to contain near 200,000 inhabi- 
tants. Its own ſhipping is numerous, but the foreign ſhips conftant-' 
y reſorting to it are more ſo, whereof 1014 arrived there in the year 
1752 ; in which year alſo 1288 Poliſh veſſels came down the Viſtula, 
chiefly laden with cora, for its matchleſs granaries ; from, whence 
that grain is diſtributed to many foreign nations; Poland being juſt- 
ly deemed the greateſt magazine of corn in all Enrope, and Dantzick 
the greateſt port for __ it every where: beſides which, Dant- 
tick exports great quantities of naval ſtores, and vaſt variety of other 
articles. | a 1950 
The inhabitants of Dantzick have often changed their maſters, and 
have ſometimes been under the protection of the Engliſh and Dutch, 
but of late they have ſhewed a great predilection for the kingdom and 
republic of Poland, as being leſs likely to rival them in their trade, 
or abridge them of their immunities, which reach even to the privilege 
of coining money. 'Tho? ſtrongly fortified, and poſſeſſed of 150 large 
braſs cannon, it could not, thro? its fituation, d a regular ſiege, 
being ſurrounded with eminences. | | 
; The reaſon why Dantzick, Thorn, and Elbing, enjoy privileges, 
both civil and religious, very different from thoſe of the reſt of Po- 
land, is, becauſe not being able to endure the tyranny of the Teutonic 
knights, they put themſelves under the protection of Poland; but re- 
ſerving to themſelves large and ample privileges, of which they are 
likely to be ſtripped by the king of Pruſſia, who, on account of their 
ſituation on the Baltic, their opulence, their commerce, their reve- 
mes and duties, has long beheld them with a wiſhful eye, and now 
finds it extremely convenient to have them annexed to his dominions. 


King*s Titles.) King of Poland, Gregt Duke of Lithuania, Duke 
# Ru Pruſſia, Maſſovia, Samogicia, Kiovia, Volhinia, Padolia, 
Podlachia, Livonia, Smolenſko, Severia, and Czernikovia. 


Arms.] The arms of Poland are quarterly. In the firſt and fourth 
gules an eagle argent, crowned and armed or, for Poland; in the ſe- 
cond and third gules, a cavalier, armed cap- a- pee argent; in the dex- 
ter · hand a naked ſword of the ſame; in the ſiniſter a ſhield azurc, 
charged with a bearded croſs or, mounted on a courſer of the ſecond, 
barbed of the third, and neiled of the fourth, for Lithuania, fer the 
creſt, a crown heightened with eight fleurets, and cloſe with four de- 
mi- eircles, ending in a monde or; the motto, Habert ſua fidera Reges. 


Forces.) The forces of Poland are all horſe, and it is ſaid they 
can raiſe 100,000, and Lithuania 70, ooo; but then it is preſumed 
they include their numerous vaſſals and ſervants, who are obliged to 
follow their lords, when they are ſummoned, on pain of foxfeiting 
their eſtates, The ordinary army conſiſts of 46,000 in Poland, and 
12,000 in Lithuania. | 

The gentlemen hold their lands by military tenures, and are oblig- 
ed to bring a certain number of horſewen into the field, in propor- 
wn to the value or rents of their lands; but then they necd not re- 
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main in the field above ſix weeks, and are not obliged to march out 
of the kingdom. As they have no foot, they hire Germans uſually, 
eſpecially when they beſiege any place; and, ſince the acceſſion of the 
Saxon family to the throne, they have had more of their foot than 
2 deſired, tho? they are no expence to the republic, but paid by the 
K g* , Fs n ' IR 7; ; 5 1 


Antiquities and Curiofities.] Among the curioſities of this country 
may be reckoned the wild men that are frequently found in the woods, 
whither, it is ſuppoſed, their parents carried them in their infancy, to 
avoid the Tartars, who often make incurſions into Poland, and c 
off whole villages of people into ſlavery. Upon a cloſe purſuit, it is 
ſuppoſed-that the women have been ſorced to leave their children be. 
hind them, for they are frequently found among the bears, by whom 
they are ſuppoſed to be nouriſhed, and taught to feed like them : thoſe 
that have been taken go upon all-fours, tho? they ſometimes ſtand u 
right: they have not the uſe of ſpeech at firſt, but have been taug 
. to ſpeak by being brought into towns, and uſed kindly ;. they retain 

no memory of their former ſavage lives, when they come to be hu: 
manized and made converſeable. | | 

The falt-pits in Poland are wonderful -caverns, ſeveral hundred 
yards deep, and at the bottom there are a thouſand intricate windings 
or labyrinths : theſe are exceſſive cold, and ſuch ſtorms of wind ariſe 
ſometimes, as nothing can reſiſt. One of theſe mines has yielded the 
republic the value of forty thouſand pounds a-year : and in them are 
three kinds of falt ; one extreme hard, and as clear as chryſtal; another 
not ſo hard, but as clear; the third is ſoft and brittle, and of a pure 
white. They are forced to take great care of their lights, on account 
of a vapour which will ſometimes take fire, and explode with great 
violence. The appearance of this vapour is ſaid to be like a parcel 

of cobweßs floating in the air, Its nature is unknown to our philo- 
ſophers. | | 
The Sora of Poland have a right to all mines found in their 
lands, whether metals or ſalt, except white ſalt, of which the king has 
an eighth, and ſome ſmall demands which the queen and the officers 
of ſtate have upon the reſt. . | 
Under the mountains adjoining to Kiow, in the deſarts of Podolia, 
are ſeveral grottoes, where a great number of human-bodies are pre- 
ſerved, tho? buried a vaſt many years ſince, being neither ſo hard nor 
ſo black as the Egyptian mummies. Among them are two princes, in 
the habits they uſed to wear. It is thought that this preſerving qua- 
lity is owing to the nature of the ſoil, which is dry and ſandy. Po- 
land can boaſt of few antiquities, as old Sarmatia was never perfect - 
ty known to the Romans themſelyes. Its artificial rarities are but 
few, the chief being the gold, filver, and enamelled veſſels, preſented 


by the kings and prelates of Poland, and preſerved in the cathedral 


of Gueſna. ey 
| Language. The proper language of Poland is the Sclavonian, but 
intermixed with the High Dutch; and in Lithuania the language dif 
ſers much from that of the other provinces. Latin is — un- 


. dgrſtood, and ſpoke. by the meaneſ people, though not very 2 
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ly. The Pater · noſter, in the Poliſh language is of the following te- 

nor, Viz.  Oycze nasf, ktorys na niebioſach ; niech fi ſwiect ime twoie z 
nech prayidzie kroleſtwo twoie j niech bedzie wola twoia j aclo y u niebie- 
tac y na ziemi; cheleba noſſegs powſſedniego day nam dinſia : yodpuſc nam 
| ni winy, jaco y my edpuſc zamy naſſym winowaycom ; ynie wodwz nac 
pluſtenie ; ale nas wybaw ode zdlago; abowiem twoie jeſt krolefiwo y moc 
: chwala na wicke. Amen. : 


Religion.) The eſtabliſhed religion is popery, of which no people 
are more tenacious than the Poles, even to enthuſiaſm, except in the 
trading towns near the Baltic; and there the Lutheran religion is prd- 
ſeſſed, but frequently perſecuted by the republic; of which the execu- 
tions at 'Thorn in the year 1724 are a late memorable inſtance. 'The 
republic tolerates every religion but Proteſtants, for there are a mul- 
tude of Mahometan Tartars in Lithuania, great numbers of Jews, 
and many of the Greek religion, who are ſeldom or never diſturbed 
n account of their ſeveral perſuaſions. | 

As-the Romiſh clergy are very numerous in Poland, and are poſj- 
ſeſed of near two thirds of the rents of the nation, therefore it may 
not be wondered at, that they ſhould have a powerful ſway in a na- 
ton ſo extremely illiterate : they judge by what they obſerve from the 
reformation in other countries, that arts and ſciences do not contri- 
bute to the power of the clergy ; and thoſe of Polarid being in gene- 
ral ignorant bigots, and chiefly watchful of their ſpiritual authority, 
they therefore leave no art untried to raiſe a general deteſtation of 
the Proteſtants whom they call Diſſidents; and hence chiefly aroſe 
the troubles which diſtracted, and at laſt overthrew the nation. 
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Archbiſhopricks, and Biſhopricks.)]. There are but two archbiſhop< 
nicks, viz. Gneſna and Leopold. The archbiſhop of Gneſna is always 
a cardinal and primate of the kingdom, and, during an interregnum, 
and in the king's abſence, he is regent. : 

The biſhopricks are thoſe of Poſna, Wilna, Cracow, Calm, Kar- 
noſlow, Window, Mednic, Plokſkow, Letikow, Colmemſee, Foſſen- 
burg, Premiſlaw, and Caminiec, ws 
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or The Gold Ducat of Poland, . . . þ' .* « 
in The old Silver Dollar of Dantzick, k 
12- The old Rix Dollar of Thorn 
Jo The Rix Dollar of Sigiſmund III, and of Uladi- ?. : 
&- flaus IV, kings of Poland. » le we 
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ted Hiftory.] The Vandals, or Veneti, were the ancient inhabitants of 
ral Poland, ſtiled by the Romans, Sarmatia Europza. Theſe were diſ- 
poſſeſſed by the Tartars and Ruſſes, who erected ſeveral ſmall govern- 

ments, which were at length united in Leches, tiled their duke. Cra- 

but IF cus, the founder of Cracow, reigned about the-year 700, and left his 
dif- W dominions to his children: after his death, the Poles elected Piaſtus 
un- I their duke, whoſe poſterity enjoyed it till the year 999, when Duke 
ect · WW boleſlaus Crobray, with the concurrence of tke pope and the German 
ly. : ; emperor, 
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emperor, aſſumed the title of king, and conquered Bohemia, Mora. 
via, and, Pruſſia, making them tributary to Poland. 
Boleſlaus II. added Red Ruſſia to Poland, by marrying the prin. 
ceſs. Viceſlava heireſs to that duchy, anno 1059. | 
In the reign of Uladiſſaus, who ſucceeded to the crown anno 1203, 
the pope aſſigned Pruſſia to the knights of the Teutonic order, for the 
ſervice they had done in the holy wars, the Pruſſians being then Pagans, 
and the holy ſee claiming a right to diſpoſe of all Pagan countries. 
In the reign of Levis, who was alſo king of Hungary, (1370) the 
Foles procured ſeveral limitations and reſtraints on the royal preroga- 
tives, their kings being abſolute until then. | 
The princeſs Hedwigis, daughter of Lewis, ſucceeded him in 1435, 
and marrying Uladiſlaus, Great Duke of Lithuania, that duchy be- 
came united to Poland. | 
Caſſimir IV. who aſcended: the throne anno 1446, entering into a 
war with the Teutonic knights, (who endeavoured to render Pruſſia 
independent of the crown of Poland, ) a treaty was at length concluded 
between: theſe powers; whereby it was agreed, that all that part of 
Pruſſia, which lyes Weſt of the river Weiſel, ſhould be ſubject to the 
crown of Poland, and the Eaſtern fide ſhould remain ſubje& to the 
'Tentonic knights, provided the grand maſter toook an oath of fealty 
to the king of Poland as his — wich was complied with. | 
In this reign, the repreſentatives from the ſeveral palatinates, or 
counties, were firſt called to the diet, or aſſembly of the ſtates, the 
legiſlative power being lodged in the king and ſenate before. 
Towards the end of this century, Jagellan, the Grand Duke of 
Livonia, being choſen king, embraced Chriſtianity, and annexed his 
Hereditary dominions to Poland; which generous act induced the Poles 
to continue the crown in his family till the death of the laſt male heir, 
Sigiſmund-Avuguſtus, in 1552. | N | 
About the year 1520, in the reign of Sigiſmund, Luther's doctrine, 
tending to a reformation, was introduced into Pruſſia, and embraced 
by the city of Dantzick and other towns in the North of Poland. 
The Ruſſians invading Livonia in this reign, the Southern provin« 


ces put themſelves under the protection of Poland, and the North of 


Livonia called in the Swedes to defend them againſt the Ruſſians, 
which was the occaſion of perpetual wars among thoſe powers. 
Henry of Valois, duke of Anjou, being elected king of Poland, an- 
no 1574, abdicated Poland, on his ſucceeding to the crown of France; 
wherenpon Stephen Batori, prince of Tranfylvania, was elected king 
of Poland, and marrying the ſiſter of Sigiſmund-Auguſtus, eſtabliſh- 
ed himſelf on the throne, in oppoſition to the Auſtrian party, He 
eſtabliſhed courts to receive appeals from inferior courts, there bein 
no appeals allowed before, but to the king and council; and he al 
ſettled the Coffacks, a rude people, in the Ukraine. He was ſucceeded, 
in 1586, by Sigiſmund, a ſon of the king of Sweden; who, being at- 
terwards crowned king of Sweden, and aſpiring to that of Ruſſia al- 
ſo, he was engaged in long wars; he at laſt contented himſelf with 
the throne of Poland. | | 
Uladiſlaus, who aſcended this throne anno 1622, invaded Ruſſia, 
and took the capital city of Moſcow, obliging the Ruſſians to cede 
the province of Smolenſko to Poland. | | 
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In the reign of John Caſſimir, brother of Uladiſlaus, who was a 

Cardinal, and aſcended the throne anno 1648, Charles Guſtayus, 
king of Sweden, in one year, viz. 1655, made an entire conqueſt of 
poland, and Caflimir fled into Silefia z but the Swedes retiring next 
year, Caſſimir was reſtored; whereupon he entertained German 
forces to ſecure his poſſeſſion ; but the Poles, apprehending he in- 
tended to make himſelf abſolute, depoſed him; whereupon he re- 
tired into France, and became abbot of St Germain. 

Michael Wiſnowiſki was next elected, anno 1670; in whoſe reign 
the Turks conquered the province of Podolia, and beſieged. Leopol, 
compelling the Poles to pay them an annual tribute ; whereupon the 
Turks abandoned Leopol. 1 | | 

A new war breaking out, John Sobieſki, the crown - general, 
gained à great victory over the Turks; but the Poles refuſing to 
keep the field any longer, he obtained no great ſruits of his victory. 
Wiſnowifki dying anno 1674, the Poles elected John Sobieſki their 
king, in regard of his ſervices againſt the Turks. It was this Sobi- 
eſki who joined the duke of Lorrain, the imperial general, when 
the Turks beſieged Vienna in 1683, and obtained that deciſive vic- 
tory, which compelled the Infidels to abandon Hungary not long 
af | | | 


ter. | Lud 

On the death of Sobieſki, Frederick Auguſtus, Elector of Saxony, 
vas choſen king of Poland, anno 1698, in oppoſition to the prince 
of Conti, who was proclaimed King by the French faction, but ob- 
lged to retire into France; and the following year, 1699, at a trea- 
ty between the Turks on one part, and the Germans and Poles on 
the other, at Carlowitz, the Turks reſtored Podolia, with the city 
of Caminiec, to Poland. After which the Poles inſiſted, that the 
king ſhould ſend back his Saxon forces to Germany; which not be- 
ng readily complied with, the diet came to a reſolution, that the 
. ſhould mount on horſeback, and drive the Saxons out of the 
ingdom; the king, however, found means to retain theſe forces, 
by repreſenting that they were neceſſary to oppoſe the Swedes in Li- 
yonia ; and, in the year 1700, he entered into a confederacy with - 
the Danes, Ruſſians, and Brandenburghers, againſt Charles XII. 
ting of Sweden; in which war Auguſtus was deteated in ſeveral bat- 
tes by the Swedes, who depoſed him, and advanced Staniflaus to 
the throne of Poland anno 1704. The king of Sweden afterwards 
purſued king Auguſtus into Saxony, took every town there ſubject to 
ns, except Dreſden, and raiſed vaſt contributions. After which 
de had the aſſurance to viſit king Auguſtus in Dreſden, without a 
guard, and take his leave of him. | 

King Staniſlaus remained on the throne of Poland until the year 
og, when King Charles the XII. being defeated by the Ruſſians at 
Pultowa, and obliged to take refuge in Turky, King Auguſtus re- 
aſcended the throne of Poland, though he had ſworn nct to diſturb 
Naniſlaus in the poſſeſſion of it. He kept a conſiderable body of 
daxons about him afterwards, in order to prevent another revolu- 
lon, and his allies the Ruſſians lived at diſcretion in Poland for ma- 
ly years, plundering and ravaging the country in a terrible man- 
tr, under pretence of arrears due to them for their ſervices againſt 


eden; which occaſioned a miſunderſtanding between TR— 
; | | an 
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aud the Czar; which ran ſo high, that the Ruſſians ſuggeſted to the 
| Poles, that Auguſtus intended to make the crown hereditary in his 

7 Some time after, the populace at Thorn (which is a Proteſtant 
town in Regal Pruſſia) inſulting a Popith proceſlion,-anno 1724, 
their magiſtrates and ſeveral citizens were condemned to die, by com. 
miſſioners ſent from the court of Poland to inquire into this affair, 
for not ſuppreſſing the tumult ; in whoſe behalf moſt of the Protef. 
tant powers of Europe interpoſed, threatning to revenge the ma. 
giſtrates death, if they were executed ;-but the Vienna and Han. 
ver treaties engaging the attention of the powers of Europe at this 
time, the unfortunate Proteſtant citizens- of Thorn were executed. 
Nothing more remarkable happened in this reign, unleſs it were the 
eee cx va Saxon forces, and compelling them to leave that 

? . II. dying in the year 1733, his ſon Au III. was 
advanced to the throne of Poland, by the intereſt ef the Auſtrians 
and Ruſſians, though the French faction had proclaimed king Sta. 
niſlaus, who retiring to Dantzick, was beſieged in that city by the 

* Saxons and Ruſſians, and, eſcaping from thence, retired into France; 
whereupon his party ſubmitted, and ſwore allegiance to king Au- 

| gains, who did not feem to be much in the afteQon of the Pals; 
or 


e 
tor though the king of Pruſſia plundered Saxony, and took the ca- 
pital city of Dreſden, in 1746, the Poles did not move a jot in his 
defence, diſobliged probably by his long abſence out of the kingdom. 
A very great revolution with regard to this ancient republic hath 
of late taken place, inſomuch that it may now be ſaid to have no 
more 'exiſtence as a diſtin nation; the greateſt part of the Poliſh 
territories being divided among the Ruſſians, Auſtrians, and Pruſ. 
ſians; and what little was left, being in a manner totally under the 
- dominion: of Ruſſia, This revolution, the firſt great infringement 
on the political. balance of Europe, and which ought to have been 
very alarming to other powers, was brought about in the following 
manner: | 8 | 
5 On the 5th of October 1763, died Auguſtus III. Elector of Saxeny, 
5 and King of Poland. He was fucceeded by Count Poniatowſki, a 
Pohſh grandee, who was proclaimed, September th 1764, by the 0 
name of Staniſlaus Auguſtus, and crowned on the 25th of November 77 
the ſame year. During the interregnum which took place between i * 
the death of Auguſtus III. and the election of Staniflaus, a decree I ent 
had been made by the convocation- diet of Poland, with regard to wal 
che Diſidents, as they were called, or Diſſenters from the Popiſh re. e 
ligion. By this decree they were prohibited from the free exerciſe of 73 
their religion, much more than they had formerly been, and totally WO: th 
excluded from all poſts and places under the government. On this an 
ſeveral of the European powers interpoſed, at the application of the h 80 
Diffidents, for their good offices. The courts of Peterſburg, Berlin, I rr 
Great Britain, and Denmark, made remonſtrances to the Her; but, who 
notwithſtanding theſe remonſtrances, the decree was confirmed by i 5 
the coronation- diet held after the King's election. . mi 
October 6th 1966, an ordinary diet was aſſembled. Here decla- 7 
raticns from the courts above-mentioned were preſented to his Pell oP 
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Majeſty, requiring the re-eſtabliſhment of the Diſſidents in their civil 
rights and privileges, and the peaceable enjoyment of their modes of 
worſlup ſecured to them by the laws of the kingdom which had been 
obſerved for two centuries. Theſe privileges, it was alledged, had 
deen confirmed by the treaty of Oliva, concluded by all the Northern 
powers, which could not be altered but by the conſent of all the con- 
tracting parties. The Popiſh party contended ſtrongly for a conſir- 
mation of ſome decrees made againſt the Diſſidents in 1717, 1723, 
and 1736. The deputies from the foreign powers replied, That thote 
decrees had paſſed in the midſt of inteſtine troubles, and were con- 
tradicted by the formal proteſtations and expreſs declarations of fo- 
nign powers. - At laſt, after violent conteſts, the matter was refer- 
red to the biſhops and ſenators for their opinion. Upon a report from 
them, the diet came to a reſolution, That they would fully maintain 
the Diſſidents in all the rights and prerogatives to which they were 
titled by the laws of their country; particularly by the conſtitu- 
tons of the year 1717, &c. and by treaties; and that as to their 
complaints with regard to the exerciſe of their religion, the college 
of Archbiſhops and Biſhops, under the direction of the Prince Pri- 
mate, would endeavour to remove thoſe difficulties in a manner con- 
ſormable to juſtice and neighbourly love. —By this time, however, 
the court of Ruſſia ſeemed determined to make her remonſtrances 
more effectual, and a ſmall body of Ruſſian troops marched to within 
two-miles of the capital of Poland. oy 

Theſe reſolutions of the diet were by no means agreeable to the 
Diſidents. They dated the beginning of their ſufferings from the 
year 1717- The referring their grievances to the Archbiſhops and 
Biſhops was looked upon as a meaſure the moſt unreaſonable that 
could be imagined, as that body of men had always been their op- 
polers, and been in fact the authors of all the evils which had be- 
allen them.—Shortly after matters were conſidered in this view, an 
— body of Ruſſians, to the number of about 15, ooo, entered 

The Diſſidents, being now pretty ſure of the protection of foreign 
powers, entered, on the z th of March 1767, into two confederacies, 
at Thorn and Sluck. One of them was ſigned by the Diſſidents of 
Great and Little Poland, and the other by thoſe of the Great Duchy 
of Lithuania. The purport of theſe confederacies was, an engage- 
ment to exert themſelves in the defence of their ancient privileges, 
and the free exerciſe of their religion; profeſſing, at the ſame time, 
however, the utmoſt loyalty to the King, and reſolving to ſend a de- 
putation to him to implore his protection. They even invited thoſe 
of the Catholic communion, and all true patriots, to unite with them 
n maintaining the fundamental laws of the kingdom, the peace of 
religion, and the right of each one jointly with themſelves. They 
claimed, by virtue of public treaties, the protection of the powers 
vho were guarantees of their rights and liberties; namely, the Em- 
preſs of Ruſſia, and the Kings of Sweden, Great Britain, Denmark, 
nd Pruſſia. Laſtly, they proteſted, that they had no intention of 
ting to the detriment of the Roman-Catholic religion, which they 
tuly reſpected ; and only aſked the liberty of their own, and the re- 
etabliſmment of their ancient rights. e three cities of Thorn, 
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Elbing, and Dantzick, acceded to the confederacy of Thorn on the 
10th of April; as did the Duke and Nobles of Courland to that of 


Sluck on the 15th of May. 8 
The Empreſs of Ruſſia, and King of Pruſſia, in the mean time, 


continued to iſſue forth new declarations in favour of the Diſſidents, 


1 and the Ruſhan troops in Poland were gradually augmented to 30,0co 


men. Great numbers of other confederacies were alſo formed in dif. 
ferent parts of the kingdom. "Fheſe at firſt took little part in the 
affairs of the Diſſidents: they complained only of the adminiſtration 
of. public affairs, into which they alledged that innovations had been 


introduced, and were therefore for ſome time called Confederations of 


Malcontents. All theſe confederacies publiſhed manifeſtoes, in which 
they recommended to the inhabitants to quarter and treat the Ruſ- 


ian troops as the defenders of the Poliſli liberties. 


The different confederacies of malcontents formed in the twenty. 
four diſtricts of Lithuania, united at Wilna on the 22d of June; and 
that general confederacy re-eſtabliſhed Prince Radzivil, who had 
married the King's ſiſter, in his liberty, eſtates, and honour, of which 
he had been deprived, in 1764, by the ſtates of that duchy. -On the 
22d of June, Prince Radzivil was choſen Grand Marſhal of the Ge- 
neral Confederacy of all Poland, which then began to be called the 
National Confederacy, and was ſaid to be compoſed of 92,000 noble- 


men and gentlemen. 


This general confederacy took ſuch meaſures as appeared molt pro- 
per for ſtrengthening their party. They ſent to the ſeveral waywodies 
of the kingdom, requiring their compliance with the following arti- 
cles: 1. That all the gentlemen who had not figned the confederacy 
ſhould do it immediately; 2. That all the courts of juſtiee ſhould ſub- 
ſiſt as formerly, but not judge any of the confederates; 3. That the 
marſhals of the crown ſhould not paſs any ſentence without the par- 
ticipation of at leaſt four of the confederates; and, 4. That the 
marſhals of the crown and the treaſurers thould be immediately re- 
ſtored to the poſſeſſion of their reſpective rights. The Catholic party 
in the mean time were not idle. The Biſhop of Cracow ſent a very 
pathetic and zealous letter to the dietines aſſembled at Warſaw on 


the 15th of Auguſt, in which he exhorted them to arm their nuncios 


with courage, by giving them orthodox and patriotic inſtructions, 


that they might not grant the Diſſidents new advantages beyond thoſe 


which were ſecured to them by the conſtitutions of the country, and 
treaties with foreign powers, &c. The Pope alſo ſent briefs to the 
King, the Great Chancellor, the Nobleſſe, Biſhops of the kingdom, 
and to the Prince Primate, with ſuch arguments and exhortations 


as were thought moſt proper to ward off the impending danger. 


Councils in the. mean time were frequently held at the Biſhop of Cra- 


1 cow's palace, Where all. the prelates at Warſaw aſſembled. 


On the 26th of September 1767, the confederacy of Diſſidents was 
united with the general confederacy of Malcontents in the palace of 
Prince Radzivil, who, on that occaſion, expreſſed great friendibip 
for the Diſſidents. In a few days after, the Ruſſian troops in the 
capital were reinforced, and a confiderable body of them was polted 
ar about five miles diſtance. f 


On the gch of October-an extraordinary diet was held; _— 
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fair of the Diſſidents met with ſuch oppoſition, that it was thought 
neceſſary to adjourn the meeting till the 12th; during which inter- 
val, every expedient was uſed to gain over thoſe who oppoſed Prince 


Radzivil's plan. This was, to appoint a commiſſion, furniſhed with 


full po wer to enter into conference with Prince Repnin, the Ruflian 
ambaſſador, concerning the affairs of the Diſſidents. Notwithſtand- 
ing all the pains taken, however, the meeting on the 412th proved 
exceedingly tumultuous. The Biſhops of Cracow and - Kiow, with 
ſome other Prelates, and ſeveral Magnats, declared, that they would 
never conſent to the eſtabliſhment ot ſuch a commiſſion ; and at the 
ſame time ſpoke with. more vehemence than ever againſt the preten- 
ſions of the Diſſidents. Some of the deputies — them with 


great warmth ; which occaſioned ſuch animoſities, that the meeting 


was again adjourned till the 16th. is 

On the 1zth the Biſhops of Cracow and Kiow, the Palatine of 
Cracow, and the Staroſte Dolmſki, were carried off by Ruſſian de- 
tachments. The crime alledged againſt them, in a declaration pud- 
liſhed next day by Prince Repnin, was, That they had been wanting 
in their reſpect to the dignity of the Empreſs of Ruſſia, by attacking 
the purity of her intentions towards the republic; though ſhe was 
reſalved to continue her protection and aſſiſtance to the general con- 
federacy united for preſerving the liberties of Poland, and correcting 
all the abuſes which had been introduced into government, &c. 

It was probably owing to this violent proceeding of the Ruſſians, 
that Prince Radzivil's plan was at laſt adopted, and ſeveral new re- 
—— were made in favour of the Diſſidents. Theſe innovations, 

wever, ſoon produced a civil war, which at laſt ended in the ruin 
of the kingdom. In the beginning of the year 1768, a new confe- 
deracy was formed in Podalia, a province bordering on Turky, which 
was afterwards called the Confederacy of Bar. The intention of it 
was, to aboliſh, by force of arms, the new” conſtitutions, particu- 


larly thoſe in favour of the Diſſidents. The members of the new 


confederacy likewiſe expreſſed great reſentment- againſt the carrying 
away of the Biſhop of Cracow, &c. and (till detaining them in cuſtody. 

Podolia was reckoned the fitteſt place for the purpoſe of the con- 
ſederates, as they imagined the Ruſſians could not attack them there 
without giving umbrage to the Ottoman court. Similar confedera- 
cies, however, were quickly entered into throughout the kingdom: 


the clergy excited all ranks of men to exert themſelves in defence of 


their religion; and ſo much were their exhortations regarded, that 


even the King's troops could not be truſted to act againſt theſe con- 
h 


federates. The Empreſs of Ruſſia threatened the new confederates 
as diſturbers of the public tranquillity, and declared, that her troops 


would act againſt them if they perſiſted. It was, however, ſome 


time before the Ruſſian troops were conſiderably reinforced ; nor did 
they at firſt ſeem inclined to act with the vigour which they might 
have exerted. A good many ſkirmiſhes ſoon happened between theſe 
two contending parties, in which the confederates were generally de- 


leated. In one of theſe the latter being worſted, and hardly preſſed, 


2 number of them paſſed the Nieſter, and took refuge in Moldavia. 
This province had formerly — to Poland, but was now ſub- 
| to the Grand Signior the Ruſſians, however, purſued their ene- 
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mies into Moldavia ; but in order to prevent any pffence being taken 
by the Porte, Prince Repnin wrote to the Ruſſian refident at Con- 
ſtantihople, to intimate there, that the conduct of the Ruſſian colonel 
who commanded the party was quite contrary to the orders of his 


court, and that therefore he would be turned out of his poſt. 


Great eruelty in the mean time was exerciſed againſt the Diſſidents 
where there were not Ruſſian troops to protect them. Towards the 
end of October 1769, Prince Martin Lubomirſki, one of the Southern 
confederates, who had been driven out of Poland, and had taken 
ſhelter with ſome of his adherents among the mountains of Hungary, 


got a manifeſto poſted up on ſeveral of the churches of Cracow, in 
which he invited the nation to a general revolt, and aſſuring them of 

the aſſiſtance of the Ottoman Porte, with whom he pretended to have 
concluded a treaty. This was the beginning of hoſtilities between 


the Turks and Ruſſians, which were not terminated but by a vaſt ef. 
fuſion of blood on both ſides. | | | Sr 

The unhappy kingdom of Poland was the firſt ſcene of this war, 
and in a ſhort time was reduced to the moſt deplorable ſituation. In 
the end of the year 1768 the peaſants of the Greek religion in the 
Poliſh Ukraine, and province of Kiow, took up arms, and commit- 
ted the greateſt outrages, having, as they pretended, been threatens 
ed with death by the confederates unleſs they would turn Roman- 
Catholics. Againſt theſe inſurgents the Ruſſians employed their arms, 


and made great numbers of them priſoners. The reſt took refuge 


among the Haidamacks ; by whom they were ſoon joined, and in 
the beginning of 1769 entered the Ukraine in conjunction with them, 
committing every where the moſt horrid maſſacres. Here, however, 


they were at laſt defeated by the Poliſh troops, at the ſame time that 


ſeveral of the confederacies in Poland were ſeverely chaſtiſed. Soon 
after the Chan of the Crim Tartars, having been repulſed with loſs 
in an attempt on New Servia, entered the Polith territories, where he 
left frightful marks of his inhumanity upon ſome innocent and de- 
ſenceleſs perſons. This latter piece of conduct, with the cruelties 
exerciſed by the confederates, induced the Poliſh Coſſacks of Braclau, 
and Kiovia, eee to near zo, ooo effective men, to join the Ruſ- 


fans, in order to defend their country againſt "theſe deſtroyers.— 


Matters continued much in the ſame way during the reſt of the year 
1769 z and in 1770 ſkirmiſhes frequently happened between the Ruſ- 
ſians and confederates, in which the latter were almoſt always wor- 
ted; but they took care to revenge themſelves by the moſt barbarous 
cruelties on the Diſſidents, where-ever they could find them. In 
1770, a conſiderable number of the confederates of Bar, who had 
joined the Turks, and been exceſſively ill uſed by them, came to an 
accommodation with the Ruſſians, who took them under their pro- 
tection on very moderate terms.—Agriculture in the mean time had 
been ſo much neglected, that the crop of 1770 was very deficient. 
This encouraged a number of deſperadoes to affociate under the de- 
nomination of confederates, who were guilty of {ill greater exceſſes 
than thoſe who had been under ſome kind of regulation. Thus a 
great part of the country was at laſt reduced to a mere defart, the in- 
habitants being either exterminated, or carried off to ſtock the remote 
Ruſſian plantations, from whence they pever could return. ; 
« 3 * e ; * N 
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In the year 1971, the confederacies, which ſeemed to have been ex- 
tinguiſned, ſprung up afreſh, and increaſed to a prodigious" degree. 
This was occaſioned by their having been ſecretly encouraged and 
ſupplied with money by France. A great number of French officers 
engaged as volunteers in their ſervice ; who having introduced diſ- 
cipline among their troops, they ated with much greater vigour than 
formerly, and ſometimes proved too hard for their enemies. Theſe 
gleams of ſucceſs proved at laſt their total ruin, The Ruſſians were 
reinforced, and properly ſupported, The Auſtrian and Pruſſian 
troops entered the country, and advanced on different ſides, and the 
confederates found themſelves in a ſhort time entirely ſurrounded by 
their enemies, who ſeemed to have nothing lefs in view than an ab- 
ſolute conqueſt of the country, and ſharing it among themſelves. - 
Before matters came to this criſis, however, the confederates form- 
ed a deſign of aſſaſſinating the King, on account of his ſuppoſed at- 
nchment to the Diſſidents. As he was returning to his palace at 
Warſaw, November 3d 1771, about nine in the evening, it bein 
then very dark, and he not attended by his uſual guards, the coac 
was ſuddenly attacked, at the corner of the ſtreet, by ſix men on 
horſeback, principal of whom was Koczinſki, an officer among 
the confederates. They fired their carbines and piſtols into the car - 
rage ; after which they dragged out the King, and carried him off. 
Soon” after they were joined by twenty-five of their aſſociates ; and 
not only got clear of the city, but reached a place called Hillanow, 
ix or ſeven Engliſh miles diſtant from the capital. All this time, 
however, the country was alarmed ; cannon were repeatedly fired as 
ſignals z and parties of Ruſſians, ſent out in queſt of the King, con- 
tinually alarmed the conſpirators with their ſhoots. Ar laſt Koczinſki 
adviſed them to a ſeparation as the only probable means of eſcaping 
the Ruſſians, and his requeſt being complied with, be by this means 
zot the King into his own power, and that of four others only. 
Theſe companions he found means to get rid of, by ſending them a- 
way one by one to obſerve the motions of the purſuers. He then 
quitted the road, and diſmounted ; and, throwing himſelf at the 
King's feet, implored his pardon, and offered to ſave his life. Af- 
ter this they marched an hour and a half on foot through diſmal 
woods and moraſſes, till they arrived at a hut; whence the King ſent 
to the Ruſſian General, and was conveyed to Warſaw early in the 
morning. He had received two wounds in his head, one from a ball, 
and the other from a ſabre ; and his eſcaping with life may be con- 
idered as one of the moſt extraordinary events recorded in hiſtory. 
The affairs of this unhappy country continued for ſome time in 
the ſame miſerable way. Almoſt the whole of it was reduced to a 
mere deſart, at the ſame time that a treaty was talked of between 
the three powers, for dividing the whole kingdom among them. By 
this treaty it was ſaid, that the Auſtrians were to have a great part 
of South Poland; the Ruſſians, the Poliſh Ukraine, and a part of 
- _ of Lithuania; and the Pruſſians, that part called Polith 
ruſſia. f 
A partition of this kind actually did take place. The King of 
Pruſſia, partly by treaty, and partly by incroachments, founded on 
atiquated claims and vague pretences, poſſeſſed himſelf of ſo __— 
| p 9 
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of the kingdom, that the court of Peterſburg . proper to 
| E his progreſs; the Auſtrians proceeded in the fame manner; 
and at laſt the conſtitution of the kingdom was totally altered, by the 
appointing of a new aſſembly called a Permanent Council. This re- 
Vvolution took place on the Sth of Auguſt 1774. The Council was 
compoeſed of forty members; and included three eſtates, the King, 
the Senate, and the Equeſtrian order. The members were to be 
choſen at the diets, by ballot, and their power to continue only from 
one diet to another. The King is always to be chief of the Council; 
the Senate to comprehend the great officers or miniſtry, and the mem- 
bers choſen from that body; and the Equeſtrian order to be as near» 
ty equal as the odd number thirty-nine would permit. This Council 
compoſes four particular departments: the firſt is to take cogniſance 
\ of all thoſe concerns which uſually came before the Marſhals of the 
Crown, or of Lithuania; the ſecond is charged with whatever re- 
lates to the police, and all the inferior departments are to bring in 
their reports to it; the third comprehends the military, the whole 
immediate power-of which is veſted in the Grand General, under the 
obligation of bringing in all his reports and accounts at ſtated times 
to be examined; the fourth have the care of correſpondence with ſo- 
reign powers. At this time alſo the revenues of the King, which 
ane did not exceed L. 100,000, were now increaſed to three times 
that ſum. The republic alſo agreed to pay his debts, amounting to 
upwards of L.400,000. She beſtowed on him alſo, in hereditary 
poſſeſſion, four. ſtaroſties, or governments of - caſtles, with the diſtrigs 
belonging to them, and reimburſed him of the money Ke had laid 
- out for the ſtate... It was alſo agreed, that the revenues of the re- 
public ſhould be enhanced to thirty-three millions of florins, (near 
two millions Sterling,) and the army ſhould conſiſt of g0,000 men. 
Soon after the-conchuſion of the peace with Turky, the Empreſs af 
Ruflia alſo made the King a preſent of 250,000 rubles, as a compens 
tation for that part of his dominions which fell into her hands. 
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RUSSIAN EMPIRE 
IN EUROPE AND ASTA. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT OF THE RUSSIAN. 


or EMPIRE IN EUROPE. 


Mes. Degrees. 
Length 15002 ber F az and 65 Eaſt lon. 
8 EE North lat. 


Divifon: end} ACCORDING to the moſt authentic accounts 


__ Name. of this mighty empire, it conſiſts of fifteen 
(Mr. Voltaire fays ſixteen) provinces, or governments; beſides 
of Carelia, Eſthonia, Ingria, Livonia, and part of Finland, which 


Empreſs of Ruſſia has now the entire dif 


. 
j 
-1 


In ſurveying the Ruſſian empire, we muſt alſo include all thoſe 


new acquiſitions in Tartary, now known by the name of Siberia; 5 
the whole comprehending the Northern parts of Europe and Aſia, 


ſtretching from the Baltic and Sweden on the Weſt; to Kamtſchatka 
and the Eaſtern ocean; and on the North, from the Frozen ocean 


to the forty-ſeventh degree of latitude, where it is bounded by Po- 


land, Little Tartary, Turkey, Georgia, the Euxine and Caſpian 
ſeas, Great Tartary, Chineſe Tartary, and other unknown regions 
in Aſia. The country therefore now compriſed under the name of 
Ruſſia, or the Ruffias, is of a greater extent than all the reſt of Eu- 
rope, or than the Roman empire in the zenith of its power, or the 
empire of Darius ſubdued by Alexander, or both put together : the 


reader, however, is to obſerve, that the knowledge the public has 


of this empire, is but lately acquired; and is fill ſo doubtful, that 
it is very difficult to fix even the limits between the European and 
Aſiatic Ruſſia. As to the names of Ruſſia and Muſcovy, by which 
this empire is arbitrarily called, they probably are owing to the an- 
cient inhabitants, the Ruſſi, or Boruſſi, and the river Mofca, upon 
which the ancient capital Moſcow was built ; but of this we know 
nothing certain. a 1 * 5 
ns This 


were conquered from Sweden; alſo the Duchy of Courland in Po- | 
land, and great part of that ancient kingdom itſelf of which the 
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| This great empire conſiſts of thirty-one provinces. - Bt 
Div. Provinces. | Chief towns. Div. Provinces. | Chief towns. 
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Seas.] The ſeas of Ruſſia are, the Ice-ſea, or Frozen- ocean; the 
Tea of Wygats, or Nova Zembla; the White-ſea, and the Baltic, of 
which the gulph of Finland is part, upon the North and Weſt ; the 
Palus-Mzotis, or - ſea of Azoph, on the South. Until the laſt war 
with Turkey, they were maſters of the North coaſt of the Euxine 
ſea ; and ſtill the old Caſſacs of Ruſſia have a communication with 
the Euxine ſea, by the river Nieper, or Boriſthenes, from whence 
they frequently iſſue in great numbers in their wicker boats, covered 
with ſkins, and invade the Turkiſh territories, bringing home thou- 
Gnds of unhappy wretches, whom they make ſlaves of. 


Lakes.) There are lakes of vaſt extent in the North of Ruſſia, viz. 
1. The lake of Ladoga; 2. Onega; 3. The White lake; 4. Ilmen 
lake; 5. Worſero; and, 6. Pepus. «4 
Rivers. ] The rivers are, 1. The Tobol, which, riſing in Bulgar, 
runs North, and joining the Irtis at Toboliſki, the united ſtream ob- 
tains the name of Irtis to ſixty-five degrees of North latitude ; and 
then, uniting with the river Oby, carries the name of Oby till the 
united ſtreams fall into the Frozen-ocean, oppoſite to Nova Zembla, 
dividing Europe from Aſia, 2. The Mangaſea, which runs from 
South to North, parallel to the Oby, and falls into the Frozen - ocean. 
- The Pezara, or Petzora, which, riſing in Permia, runs from 
uth to North, and falls into the Frozen-ocean.- 4. The Dwina, 
which, riſing in Wologda, runs North, and falls into the On _ 
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delow gel. 5. The Wolga, formerly Rha, which, riſing in Be- 


loxaro, runs South-Eaſt through European Ruſſia, receiving the 


Rivers Moligo, Moſcow, Kiſma, Ocka, and Samar; then, bending 
its courſe ſtill South -Eaſt, runs through Aſiatic Ruſſia, and, after a 
courſe of near 2000 miles, falls into the Caſpan ſea below Aſtracan, 
by ſeveral channels, being the week and deepeſt river ia this con- 
tinent ; and yet ſo L268 up at the mouth, that great ſhips caanot 

aſs from Aſtracan into the Caſpan ſea. 6. The river Don, formerly 
Tanais, which, riſing in the middle of Ruſſia, receives the Woronetz, 
and then runs South-Eaſt to Kamiſinka, then turning South-Weſt, 
falls into the ſea of Azoph, or Palus Mzotis, receiving the Donetz 
above Azoph, 9. The Nieper, formerly Boriſthenes, which; riſing in 
the province of Moſcow, runs South-Weſt through Poland, then en- 


why Muſcovy again, and paſſing by Niof, runs South-Eaſt through 
the | 


kraine, and then due South through Tartary, falls into t 
Euxine ſea at Oczakow. 8. The lower Dwina, which, riſing in the 
vince of Moſcow, runs Welt through Poland, and then, dividing 
oland from Livonia, falls into the ic below Riga. 92 


Climate, Soil, Productiont, Animal, In the Southern parts of 

| Vegetable, and Mineral. Ruſſia, or Muſcovy, the long- 

eſt day does not exceed fifteen hours and a half; whereas in the moſt 

Northern, the ſun is ſeen jn Summer two months above the horizon. 

The North-Eaſt winds blow much colder than any other in the 

beginning of the Winter, coming over valt tracts of ſnow and ice; 

but when the ſnows are fallen in the South, then the South winds are 
as cold as the North. | 

The ſnow. is the natural manure of Ruſſia, where grain grows in 


plenty, near Poland, and in the warmer provigces. The bulk or 


the people, however, are miſerably fed; the ſoil produces a vaſt, num- 
ber of muſhrooms which the poor uſe for their ſubſiſtence ; this coun- 


try yields great quantities of oak and fir timber; as well as rhuburb, 


flax, hemp, wax, honey, rice, and melons. The boors are particu- 


larly careful in the cultivation of honey, which yields them plenty of 


metheglin, their ordinary drink; they likewiſe extract a ſpirit from 
rye, which they prefer to brandy. 

No country produces ſo. much honey and wax as Ruſſia ; ſome 
make their fortunes by theſe articles. They cut down ſeveral hun- 
dred trees in the ſoreſts, and, dividing the trunks of the trees into 
ſeveral parts, bore them hollow,” topping them up at both ends, on- 
ly leaving a little hole for the bees to go in every man that cuts 
F has and prepares theſe trees, has a property in them by the laws 
of the country; nor can the bears come at the honey, tho? they are 


perpetually in ſearch of it. | 


That a great part of Ruſſia was populous it former days, is not 
to be diſputed ; though it is equally certain, that the inhabitants, 
till lately, were but little acquainted with agriculture ; and ſupplied 


the place of bread, as the inhabitants of Scandinavia do now, with 


a kind of ſaw · duſt and a preparation of fiſli- bones. Peter the Great, 
and his ſucceſſors, down to the preſent empreſs, have been at incre- 
dible pains to introduce agriculture into their dominions; and tha' 
de ſoil is not every where proger for eorny- yet its vaſt fertility in 


m ſome 


— 
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ſome provinces, bids fair to make grain as common in Ruſſia as it 
is in the Southern countries of Europe. The vaſt communications, 
by means of rivers, which the inland parts of that empire have with 
each other, ſerve to ſupply one province with thoſe products of che 


_  earth/in which another may be deficient. As to mines and minerals, 


they are plentiful in Ruſha, and the prope are daily i improving in 
4 them. | 

The lynx, famous for its piercing eye, is a native of this empire, 
it is a very ravenous creature, and ſaid to be produced chiefly in the 
fir tree foreſts. The hyznas, bears, wolves, foxes, &c. afford their 
furs for _cloathing the inhabitants; but the furs of the black foxes, 
and ermine, are more valuable in Ruſſia than elſewhere. The dro- 


medary and camel were formerly almoſt the only beaſts of burden 


known in many parts of Ruſſia. - Czar Peter encouraged a breed of 
large horſes for war and carriages ;- but thoſe employed in the ordi- 
nary. purpoſes of life are but ſmall; as are their cows. and ſheep. 

The Ruſſians are well provided with flurgeon, cod, ſalmon, and 
belagas; the latter reſembles a ſturgeon, and is from twelve to fifteen 
feet in length; its fleſh is white and delicious. Of the roe of the 
ſturgeon and che belaga, the Ruſſians make the famous cavear ; ſo 
much eſteemed-for its richneſs and flayour, that x is en jen 1 in e 
ſents to crowned heads, Ars | 


Trafic hed Manufuflures. 3 By the beſt and ſureſt 6 the 
annual exports of Ruſſia at preſent amount to 4,000,000 of rubles z 
and her imports do not exceed 3,000, ooo; ſo that the balance of 
trade is yearly 225, oo0l. ſterling in her favour. SI ne, 
however, is ſubject to many uncertainties. 


7 " 


'The productions and exports, of the country i in ge are many, | 


and valuable; viz. furs and peltry of various kinds, red leather, linen 


and thread, iron, copper, ſail-cloth, hemp and flax, pitch and tar, 


Wax, honey, tallow, ifing-pglaſs, lintſeed- dil, pot-aſh, ſoap, feathers, 
train-oil, hogs briſtles, muſk, rhuburb, ſpermaceti, cavear, caſtor, 
and other drugs; ; timber, oy alſo raw ſilk from China and Perſia. 
Her foreign commerce is much increaſed fince her conqueſts from 
Sweden, eſpecially of Livonia and Ingria; and fince the eſtabliſhing 


of her new emporium of Peterſburg, whereby her naval intercourſe 


with Europe is made much more thort. and eaſy. 

Ruſſia carries on a commerce over land, by caravans, to China, 
chiefly 1 in furs ; and they bring back from thence, tea, ſilks, cotton, 
gold, &c. To Bochara, near the river Oxus, in Tartary, Ruſſia 
tends her own merchandize, in retura for Indian filks, curled lamb- 
ſkins, and ready money; and alſo from the annual fair at Samar- 


cand : ihe likewiſe treads to Perſia, by Aſtracan, croſs the Caspian 


fea, for raw and wrought ſilk, 

Before the time of Peter the Great, Archangel, which lies upon 
the White ſea, was the only port of naval communication which 
Ruſſia had with the reſt of Europe; but it was ſubject to a long and 
tempeſtuous voyage. This town is about three Engliſh miles in length, 
and one in breadth; built all of wood, except the exchange, which, 
is of ſtone, Notwithſtanding the decreaſe of the trade of Archangel, 
by building * it Rl 1 a conſiderable quantity of 
merchandize. Inhabitants, 
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- » Twhabitants, Manners, and Cuſtoms.] Mr Voltaire is; perhaps, the 
-firſt author who has attempted to give an authentic account of the 
population of Ruſſia, and has done it upon very good grounds, by 
producing a liſt taken in 1747, of all the nales who paid the capita- 
tion, 6r-poll-tax, and which amounted to 6, 646, 390. In this number 
are included boys and old men; but girls and women are not rec- 
koned, nor boys born between the making of one regiſter of the 
lands and another. Now, if ave only reckon triple the number of 
heads ſubject to be taxed, including women and girls, we ſhall find 
near 20,000,000 of ſouls. To this account may be added 350, ooo 
ſoldiers, and 200,000 nobility and clergy; and foreigners of all 
kinds, who are likewiſe exempted” from the poll-tax; as alſo (ſays 
Mr Voltaire) the inhabitants of the "conquered countries, namely, 
Livonia, Eſthonia, Ingria, Carelia, and a part of Finland; the Uk- 


raine, and the Don Coſſacs, the Calmucs, and other Tartars; the 


Samojedes, the Laplanders, the Oſtiacs, and all the idolatrous peo- 
ple of Siberia, a country of greater extent than China, are not in- 
eluded in this liſt. Upon the whole, this writer does not exaggerate, 
when he affirms, that the inhabitants of Ruſſia do not amount to 
fewer than 24,000,000: . | e f | 

The Ruffians, properly fo called, are in general à perfonable peo- 


ple, hardy, vigorous, and patient of labour, efpecially in the field, 
to an incredible degree. Their complexions differ little from thoſe 


of the Engliſh" or Scots; but the women think that an addition of 
red heightens their beauty. The eye- ſight ſeems to be defective, oc- 
caſioned, probably, by the ſnow, which for ſo long a time of the 
year is continually preſent to their eyes. Their officers, and ſoldiers 
always poſſeſſed a large ſhare of paſſive valour; but in the late war 
with the king of Pruſſia, they proved as active as any troops in Eu- 
rope. They are implicitly ſubmiſſive ro diſcipline, let it be ever ſo 
ſevere; and on ſuch occaſions they appear to be void of the ſenſa- 
tions to which other people are ſubject, eſpecially in the meanneſs of 
their repaſts, and hardneſs of their fare. | | 

Before the days of Peter the Great, the Ruſſians were barbarous, 
ignorant, mean, and much addicted to drunkenneſs; no fewer than 
4000 brandy ſhops have been reckoned in Moſcow.” Not only the 


common people, but many of the boyars, lived in a continued ſtate 


of idleneſs and intoxication; and the moſt complete objects of miſery 
and barbarity preſented themſelves upon the ſtreets, white the court 
of Moſcow was by far the molt ſplendid of any upon the globe. The 


Czar and the grandees-dreſſed aſter the moſt ſuperb Afiatic manner; 


and their magnificence exceeded every idea that can be conceived 
from modern examples. The earl of Carliſle, in the account of his 


embaſſy, ſays, that he could ſee nothing but gold and precious ſtones = 


in the robes of the Czar and bis courtiers. The manufactures, how- 
ever, of thoſe, and all other Juxuries, were carried on by Italians, 
Germans, and other foreigners. Peter ſaw the bulk of his ſubjects, 
at his acceſſion to the throne, little better than beaſts of burden to 
ſupport the pomp of the court. He forced his great men to lay-afide 
their long robes, and dreſs in the European manner; and he even 
obliged the laity*to cut off their beards. The Ruſſians, before his 
days, had not a ſhip upon their coaſts, They had no conveniencies 
grant Ny M m 2 for 
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for travelling, no pavements in their ſtreets, no places of publie di- 
verſion ; and they entertained a ſovereign contempt for all improve- 
ments of the mind. At preſent, the Fre nglith gentlemen 
may make a ſhift to live as comfortably and ſociably in Ruſſia, as in 
any other part of Europe. Their ſtoves which they make uſe of, 
diffuſe a more — and genial warmth than our grates and chim- 
nies, though it doth not by any means appear that a room heated in 
this way is vholeſome to breathe in, and, was it not for the extreme 
rigour of the climate, would undoubtedly bring on peſtilential diſ- 
caſes. Their polite aſſemblies have, ſince the acceſſion of the preſent 
empreſs, been put under proper regulations; and few of the ancient 
uſages remain, but ſuch as are of public utility, and adapted to the 
nature of their country. It is, however, to be obſerved, that not- 
_ withſtanding the' ſeverity of Peter, and the prudence of ſucceeding 

vernments, drunkenneſs ſtill, continues among all ranks; nor are 
even prieſts or ladies aſhamed of it on holidays, 4 


Dreſi.] People of diſtinction in Ruſſia now dreſs,' as nearly as the 
climate will admit, after the Engliſm and French manner. The 
common people are cloathed with long coats, made of dreſt ſheep 
ſkins, with the wool towards their bodies. Theſe are admirably a- 
dapted to the climate, and coſt only nine ſhillings. - They alſo uſe a 
coarſe cloth, in which they ſwaddle their legs and feet; this is ſe- 
cured by 2 cord of reeds, their ſandals being alſo of the ſame mate- 
rial. Their caps are lined with fur, and cover their ears and necks 
as well as their heads. They wear ſaſhes round their waiſt, and 
double gloves, one of woolen and the other of leather, which take 
in the hand without any diſtinction, except the thumb; and theſe 
are alſo an eſſential part of their cloathing. The women, beſides 
their petticoats, wear theep ſkins as well as the men. This, or what 
comes very near it, is the general dreſs of all the Northern nations of 
Europe and Aſia. mw”, 

Funerals.) The Ruſſians entertain many fantaſtic notions: with re- 

gard to the Rate of departed ſouls. After the dead body is dreſt, a 

prjelt is hired to pray for his ſoul, to purify it with incenſe, and to 

iplinkls it with holy water, while it remains above ground, which, 
among the better ſort, it generally does for eight or ten days. When 
dhe body is carried to the grave, which is done with many geſticula- 

tions of ſorrow, the vrieft- produces a ticket, ſigned by the biſhop 
and another clergyman, as the deceaſed's paſſport to heaven. When 
this is put into the coffin, the company return to the deceaſed's houſe, 
where they - drown their ſorrow in intoxication ; which laſts, among 
the better fort; with a few intervals, fgr forty days. During that 
time, a prieſt every day ſays prayers over the grave; for though the 

Ruſſians do not believe in purgatory, yet they imagine that their de- 


1 
1 


purted friend may be aſſiſted by prayer, in his long journey, to the 


place of his deſtination after this lite. 


Puriſhments.] The Ruſſtans are remarkable for the barbarity and 
variety of their puniſhments, which are both inflicted and endured 


with a wonderful inſenſibility. Peter the Great uſed to ſuſpend the 


robbers 
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robbers, upon the Wolga, and other parts of his dominions, by iron 


hooks fixed to their ribs, on gibbets, where they writhed themſelves 
to death, hundreds, nay, thouſands at a time. The ſingle and double 
knoute were lately inflicted upon ladies, as well as men of quality. 
Both of them are excruciating, but in the double knoute, the hands 
are bound behind the priſoner's back, and the cord being fixed to a 
pulley, liſts him from the ground, with the diſlocation of both his 


ſhoulders; and then his back is in a manner ſcarified by the execu- 


tioner, with a hard throng, cut from a wild aſs's ſæin. This puniſh» 
ment has been ſo often fatal, that a ſurgeon generally attends the 
patient, to pronounce the moment that it ſhonld ceaſe. Another 
barbarous puniſhment practiſed in Ruſſia is, firſt boring the tongue 
of the criminal through with a hot iron, and then cutting — 


and even the late empreſs Elizabeth, though ſhe prohibited capital 


— was forced to give way to the neceſſity of theſe tortures. 
rom theſe particulars, many have concluded that the feelings of 
the Ruſſians are different from thoſe of mankind in general. 


Travelling.) Among the many conveniences introduced of late 
into Ruſſia, that of travelling is extremely remarkable, and the ex- 
pence very trifling. Like their. Scandinavian neighbours, the Ruſ- 
fians, they travel in ſledges drawn by rein-deer, when the ſnow is 
frozen hard enough to bear them. In the internal parts, horſes 
draw their ſledges; and the ſledge - way, towards February, becomes 
ſo well beaten, that they erect a kind of coach upon the ſledges, in 
which they travel night and day; fo that they often perform a jour - 
ney of about 400 miles, ſuch as that between Peterſburgh and Mof- 
cow, in three days and three nights. Her imperial majeſty, in her 
journies, is drawn in a houſe; which contains a bed, a table, chairs, 


and other conveniencies, for four people, by twenty-four poſt-horſes ; 


and the houſe itſelf is fixed on a ledge. 


Ceſacs, and other Nations, ſubject to Ruſſia.) Many of the Tartars, 
who "inhabit large portions of the Ruſſian dominions, now live in 
fixed houſes, uy villages, cultivate the/land, and pay tribute like 
other ſubjects. Till lately, they were not admitted into the Ruſſian 
armies; but they are now found excellent ſoldiers. Other Ruſſian 
Tartars retain their old wandering lives. Both ſides of the Wol 


are inhabited by the Zeremiſſes and Morduars; a peaceable induſtri- 


ous people. "The Baſkirs are likewiſe fixed inhabitants of the tract 
that reaches from Caſcan to the frontiers of Siberia; and have cer- 
tain privileges, of which they are tenacious. The wandering Cal- 
mucs ' occupy the reſt of this tract to Aſtracan and the frontiers of 
the Uſbecs; and in conſideration of certain preſents they receive from 
her imperial majeſty, they ſerve in her armies without pay, but are 
apt to plunder equally friends as foes. | 

The Coſſacs, who now make a figure in the military hiſtory of Eu- 


rope, were originally Poliſh peaſants, and ſerved in the Ukraine as a 


militia _—_ the Tartars. Being oppreſſed by their — lords, 
them removed to the uncultivated banks of the Don, or 


Tanais, and there eſtabliſned a colony. They were ſoon after joined, 
in 1637, by two other detachments. of their countrymen; — 
| reduced . 
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reduced Aſoph, which they were-obliged to abandon to the Turks, 
| aſter laying it in aſhes. They next put themſelves under the protec- 
tion of | the Ruſſians, built Circaſky, on an iſland in the Don; and 
their, poſſeſſions, Which conſiſted of thirty - nine towns on both ſides 
that river, reached from Ribna to Aſoph. They there lived in a 
fruitful country, which they took care to cultivate; and they were 
ſo wedded to their original cuſtoms, that they were little better than 


nominal ſubjects to the Czars, till the time of Peter the Great. They 


profeſſed the Greek religion; their inclinations were warlike, and 
they occaſionally ſerved againſt the Tartars and Turks on the Palus 


Tube internal government of the Coſſacs approaches very near to 
the ideas we form of that of the ancient Germans, as deſcribed by 
Tacitus. The captains and officers of the nation chuſe a chief, whom 
they call Hauptman, and he reſides at | Cirkaſka z but this choice is 
confirmed by the Czar; and the hauptman holds his authority during 
life. He acts as a ſuperior over the other towns of the nation, each of 
which is formed into a ſeparate commonwealth, governed by its own 
 hanptman, who is choſen annually. They ſerve in war, in conſidera- 
tion of their enjoying their laws and liberties. They indeed have ſe- 


veral times rebelled, for which they ſuffered ſeverely under Peter the 


Great. But the Ruſſian yoke was ſo much eafier than that of the 
Poles, that in 1654 the Coſſacs of the Ukraine put themſelves likewiſe 
under the protection of Ruſſia, They complained, however, that their 
liberties had been invaded'; and in the war between Charles XII. and 
Peter, their hauptman, Mazeppa, joined the former ; but he found 
himſelf unable to fulfil the magnificent promiſes he had made to Char- 


les. He brought over, however, ſome of the Zaparovian Coffacs, who 


are ſettled about the falls of the river Nieper, but moſt of them were 
cut in pieces. . | | 
Ihe Ruſſians were formerly noted for ſo ſtrong an attachment to 
to their native ſoil, that they ſeldom viſited foreign parts ; but the 
Ruſſian nobility, beſides thoſe who are in a public character, are now 
found at every court in Europe. Her imperial majeſty even intereſts 
herſelſ in the education of young men of quality, in the knowledge of 
the world, and foreign ſervices, particularly that of the-Britiſh fleet. 
The Kamtchadales — to be of Tartar original; and, before they 
were humanized, their appearance and manners partook ſtrongly of 
thoſe of the Eſquimaux in North America. The beſt account we have 
of Kamptchatka is from Mr Steller and Mr Kraſheninicoff, the latter 
of whom publiſhed their diſcoveries, under the ſanction of the Peterſ- 
2 but it is not to be doubted that many curious and in- 
tere 


ng diſcoveries have been made during the late voyage by cap- 


_ tains Cook and Clark. 
The Siberians, or more properly Tartars, inhabiting an unknown 
extent of country in the Northern parts of Aſia, are now ſubjects of 
Ruſſia, and whoſe uſages deſerve to be mentioned; but we know leſs 


of them than we do of the Kamtchadales. Many of them are ſtill gro * 


Pagans; and their manners were ſo barbarous, that Peter the Great 

thought he could nat inflict a greater paniſhment upon his capital e- 

nemies the Swedes, than by baniſhing them to Siberia. The effect 

was, that the Swediſh officers and ſoldiers introduced European my 
: f an 
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able living z and, according to the lateſt accounts, Nature has been fo 
kind to the country, that an exile to Siberia will hereafter be but a 
very ſlight puniſhment; - | PEAR Jans 


| Religion] The eſtabliſhed religion of Ruſſia is that of the Greek 


church, the tenets of which are by far too numerous and complicated 


to be diſcuſſed here. It is ſufficient to ſay, that they deny the pope's 
ſupremacy z and though they diſclaim image · worſhip they retain ma- 
ny idolatrous and ſuperſtitious cuſtoms. eir churches are full of 
pictures of ſaints whom they conſider as mediators. They obſerve a 
number of faſts, ſo that they live half the year very abſtemiouſly ; an 
inſtitution which is extremely convenient for their ſoil and chmate. 
They have many peculiar notions with regard to the ſacraments and 


Trinity. They oblige their biſhops, but not their prieſts, to celibacy. 


Peter the Great broke the dangerous powers of the patriarch; and the 
eat clergy, He declared himſelf the head of the church; and pre- 
ſerved the ſubordinations of metropolitans, archbiſhops, and biſhops. 
After eſtabliſhing this great political reformation, he left his clergy in 
full poſſeſſion of all their idle ceremonies z nor did he cut off the beards 
of his clergy ; that impolitic attempt was reſerved for the late emperor, 
ana contributed to his fatal cataſtrophe. Before his days, an in- 
cre 

found prudent entirely to aboliſh thoſe ſocieties. The abuſes of them, 
however, are in a great meaſure removed; for no male can become a 
monk till he is turned of thirty; and no female, a nun, till ſhe is fif- 
ty; and even then not without the expreſs permiſſion of their ſuperi- 
ors. The prieſts have no fixed income, but depend for ſubſiſtence on 
the benevolence of their hearers. | 
The conquered provinces retain the exerciſe of their own religion; 
but ſuch is the extent of the Ruſſian empire; that many of its ſubjects 


are Mahometans, and more of them Pagans, in Siberia and the un- 


cultivated countries. Many ill-judged attempts have been made to 


convert them by force, which have only tended to confirm them in 


their infidelity. 


Language.) Their language is a mixture of the Sclavonian and 
Poliſh,  'The Ruſſian Pater-noſter is as follows: Otſhe naſh, ije eff na 
nebeſech : da ſuetitfia imia tvoie ; da pridet taarſtvie tvoie 3 ta budet viola 
tvoia jako na nebeſi i na zemli; chleb naſh naſuſchnii dajid namdnies ; i 
oſtavinam dolgi naſha jakoie i mi oftevliaem doljinicoin naſhim ; i ne vo- 
vedi n ; nas vo iſouſchenie, no iſbavi nas ot lucavog o. Amen. 

Their characters ſomething reſemble the Greek; they have thir- 
ty- ſix letters. Their æra was from the creation of the world until the 
year 1700, and their year began on the iſt of September; but Czar 
Peter I. then ordered their year to begin on the 1ſt of January, and 
the birth of Chriſt to be their era. ($228 2. Te | 


Learning and learned Men.] The Ruſſians, hitherto, have made 
but an inconſiderable appearance in the republic of letters: but the 
great encouragement given by their ſovereigns of late, in the'inſtitu- 
tion of academies, and other literary — has produted ſufficient 
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and manufactures into the country, and thereby acquired a comfort- 


le number of both ſexes were ſhut up in convents ; nor has it been 
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Proofs, that they are no way deficient as to intellectual abilities; and 
the progreſs which learning has made in that empire ſince the begin- 


ning of this century, is an evidence, that the Ruſſians are as capable 
as any of their neighbours to ſhine in the arts and ſciences. 


- . Univerſities.) Three colleges were founded by Peter the Great at 
Moſcow z one for claflical learning and philoſophy, the ſecond for ma- 
thematicks, and the third for navigation and aſtronomy, 'To theſe he 
added a diſpenſary, which is a magniticent building, and under the 
care of ſome able German chymiſts and apothecaries, who farniſ} 
medicines not only to the army, but all over the kingdom. And with- 
in theſe few years, Mr de Shorealow, high chamberlain to the empref: 
Eliſabeth, daughter to Peter the Great, founded an'/univerſity in this 
city. The preſent. empreſs has alſo founded an univerſity at Peterſ- 
| burgh, and invited ſome of the moſt learned foreigners in every fa- 
culty, who are provided with good ſalaries; alſo a military acade- 
my, where the young nobility and officers ſons are taught the art of 
War. | 2 ? 


s 
* * 


Antiquities and Curieſitießs, 7 This country, tho' but lately, and 
Natural and Artificial.” & indeed ſcarce yet emerged from bar- 
bariſm, can, however, produce many ſtupendous monuments of the 
Public ſpirit of her ſovereigns; particularly the canals made by Peter 
the Great for the benefit of commerce. We are told, that the great 
bell of Moſcow, the largeſt in the world, weighs 160 tun, is nineteen 
feet high, and twenty-three in diameter, It was caſt in the reign of 
the empreſs Anne; but the beam on which it hung being burat, it 
fell, and a large piece is broke out of it; ſo that it lately lay in a man- 
ner uſeleſs. The building of Peterſburgh, and raiſing it of a ſudden 
from a few fiſning· huts, to be a populous and rich city, is perhaps, a 
eurioſity hardly to be paralleled fince the erection of the Egyptian 
pyramids. The ſame may be faid of the fortreſs of Kronſtadt, in the 
neighbourhood. of Peterſburg, which is almoſt impregnable. This for- 
treſs and city employed, for ſome years, $00,000 men, in laying its 
foundations, and driving piles night and day. The whole plan, with 
a very little aſſiſtance "Ao ſome German engineers, was drawn by 
the emperor's own hand. Equally wonderful was the navy which he 
raiſed to his people, at the time when they could not be ſaid to have 
poſſeſſed a ſhip in any part of the globe. What is more wonderful 
than all, he wrought in perſon in all thoſe amazing works, with the 
lame aſſiduity as it he had been a common labourer. | 


Cities, Towns, Palaces, and other Buildings.) Peterſburg naturally 
takes the lead in this diviſion. It lyes at the junction of the Neva 
with the lake Ladoga, in latitude 60; but the reader may have a 
better idea of its fituation, by being informed that it ſtands ou · both 
ſides the river Neva, between that lake and the bottom of the Fin- 
land Gulph. In the year 1703, this city conſiſted of two ſmall fiſh- 
ing-huts, on a ſpot ſo ſwampy; that the ground was formed into nine 
- Hands ; by which, according to Voltaire, its principal quarters are 
ſtill divided. It extends about fix miles every way; and contains 
every ſtructure for magnificence, the improvement of the arts, reve- 
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nue, navigation, war, commerce, and the like, that are to be found 
in the moſt celebrated cities in Europe; but the lateſt authors differ 


widely as to its population, Voltaire tells us, that it is ſaid to con- 


tain at preſent 4©0,000 ſouls, Hanway 250,000, and Buſching 100, ooo. 


The new Summer palace is reckoned one of the fineſt pieces of ar- 


chitecture in Europe. In the middle of the city (which has neither 
gates nor walls) is a ſtrong, beautiful fort ; and the admiralty and 
dock-yards are likewiſe well fortified. _ | 

As Peterſburg is the emporium of Ruſſia, the number of foreign 
ſhips trading to it in the Summer time is ſurpriſing. In Winter, 
3000 one-horſe ſledges are employed for paſſengers in the ſtreets. It 
contains twenty Ruſſian, and four Latheran churches, beſides thoſe 


; of the Calviniſts and Roman-Catholics ; and is the ſeat of a univer- 


fity, and ſeveral academies. Peterſburg is the capital of the province 
of Ingria, one of Peter the Great's conqueſts from the Swedes. 
The city of Moſcow was formerly the glory of this great empire, 
and it {till continues conſiderable enough to figure among the capitals 
of Europe. It ſtands, on the river from. whence it takes its name, 
in lat. 55-45, about 1414 miles North-Eaſt of London; and though 
the ſtreets are not regular, it contains ſuch a number of gardens, 
groves, lawns, and ſtreams, that it ſeems rather to be a cultivated 
country than a city. Neither Voltaire nor Buſching gives us any ſa - 
tisfactory account of this capital; and little credit is to be given to 
the authors who divide it into regular quarters, and each quarter in- 
habited by a different order or profeſſion. Buſching ſpeaks of it as 
the largeſt city in Europe; but that can be only meant as to the 
ground it ſtands on. It is generally agreed, that Moſcow contains 
1600 churches and convents, and forty-three palaces or ſquares. 
Buſching makes the merchants exchange to contain about 6000 fine 
ſhops, which diſplay a vaſt parade of commerce, eſpecially to and 
from China. No city diſplays a greater contraſt than Moſcow, of 
magniticence and meanneſs in building. The houſes of the inhabi- - 
tants in general are miſerable timber booths; but their palaces, church- 
es, convents, and other public edifices, are ſpacious and lofty. The 
Krimlin, or grand imperial palace, is mentioned as one of the moſt 
ſuperb ſtructures in the world: it lies in the interior circle of the city, 
and contains the old imperial palace, pleaſure-houſe, and ſtables, a 
victualing-houſe, the palace which formerly belonged to the patriarch, 
nine cathedrals, five convents, four pariſh churches, the arſenal, with 
the public colleges and other offices. All the churches in the Krim- 
lin have beautiful ſpires, molt of them gilt or covered with ſilver: 
the architecture is in the Gothic taſte ; but the infides of the church- 
es are richly ornamented; and the pictures of the ſaints are decorated 
with gold, ſilver, and precious ſtones. Mention is made of the ca- 
thedral, which has no fewer than nine towers, covered with copper 
double pills and contains a filver branch with forty-eight lights, ſaid 
to weigh 2800 pounds. A volume would ſcarcely ſuffice to recount 
the other particulars of this city's magnificence. Its ſumptuous mo- 
numents of the great Dukes and Czars, the magazine, the patriarchal 
palace, the exchequer, the chancery, are noble ſtructures. The 
jewels and ornaments of an image of the Virgin Mary, in the Krim- 
tin church, and its other r can be only equalled by what is 
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ſcen at the famous Holy Houſe of Loretto in Italy. Mr Voltaire fays, 
that Peter, who was attentive to every thing, did not neglect Moſ- 


co at the time he was building Peterſburg ; for he cauſed it to be 


paved, adorned with noble edifices, and enriched it with manufac- 
tures. | 


Conflitution,' Laws, and diſſinction of Rank.] The conſtitution and 


laws of Ruſſia, like thoſe of other arbitrary governments, reſt in the 


breaſt of the Sovereign. The ſubjects, however, had ſome general 
rules to guide them, both in criminal and civil matters, which al- 
ways took place, when no interpoſition of government happened to 
ſet them aſide. The Czar Alexis, who mounted the throne in 1645, 


drew up an imperfe&t code of laws: but he never could ſufficiently | 


enforce them, being perpetually engaged in war, either foreign or 
domeſtick; ſo that they became in a manner uſeleſs or unknown. 
Even Peter the Great never could bring his ſubjects into ſuch a ſtate 
of civilization as to truſt them with any law but his own. will. In 
matters of importance, ſuch as the trying and condemning his ſon 
to death, he generally appointed a commiſſion, with ſome perſon of 
diſtinction at its head, for trying them; but this was only to ſave the 
appearance. of deſpotiſm ; for the commiſſioners always pronounced 
judgment according to what they knew to be his ſentiments, The 
late empreſs, Elizabeth, made a law, but it only bound herſelf, that 
ſhe would ſuffer no capital puniſhments to be inflicted. in her reign. 
Were not the fact undoubted, poſterity could not believe, that one of 
the moſt extenſive governments in the world could ſubſiſt in peace and 


tranquillity within itſelf, under ſuch an exception of juſtice. The 


truth is, the dreadful puniſhments incurred by delinquents, though 
not capital, were fufficient to deter them. | 

The Ruſſian monarchy is hereditary, but after a particular mode; 
for the ſenate of the great lords make themſelves judges of the proxi- 
mity of blood in their ſovereigns. The preſent empreſs was raiſed to 
the throne, by being wife to the emperor, and mother of his ſon ; 
In 1768, ſhe aſſembled deputies from all the diſtricts and provinces 
of her dominions, ſo as to form, in effect, a Ruſſian parliament ; and 
when they met, they were preſented with inſtructions, which con- 
rained her ideas of diſtributive juſtice ; but the code which has been 
drawn up, has not yet been made public, at leaſt to the reſt of Eu- 
rope. | ; | 

The diſtinctions of rank form a conſiderable part of the Ruſſian 
conſtitution. The late empreſſes took the title of Autocratix, which 
implies that they owed their dignity to no earthly power. Their an- 
cient nobility were divided into knezes, or knazeys, boyars, and 
vaivods. The knezes were ſovereigns upon their own eſtates, till 
they were reduced by the Czar; but they ſtill retain the name. The 
boyars were nobility under the knezes; and the vaivods were gover- 
nors of provinces. Thoſe titles, however, ſo often revived the ideas 
of their ancient power, that the preſent and late empreſſes have in- 
troduced. among their ſubjects the titles of counts and princes, and 
the other diſtinctions of nobility that are common to the reſt of Eu- 
rope. | | | | | 

A ſenate, compoſed of the moſt reſpectable members of the em- 


pire, 
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pire, ſtill ſubſiſts in Ruſſia z but though the empreſs treats the inſti- 
tution with the higheſt regard and deterence, and ſubmits the great- 
eſt concerns of her empire to their deliberation, yet they are no bet- 


ter than her privy council: and they ſeldom or never give her any 
advice, but ſuch as is conformable to her pleaſure. | 


Revenue, Army, and Expencer.) Nothing certain can be ſaid con- 
cerning the revenues of this mighty empire; but they are, undoubt- 
edly, at preſent, far ſuperior to what they were in former times, even 
under Peter the Great. The vaſt exertions for promoting induſtry, 
made by his ſucceſſors, muſt have greatly added to their income, 
which can ſcarcely be reckoned at leis than four millions ſterling an- 
nually. When the reader conſiders this ſum relatively, that is, ac- 
cording to the high value of money in that empire, compared to its 
low value in Great Britain, he will find it a very conſiderable reve- 
nue. That it is ſo, appears from the valt armies maintained and 
paid by the late and preſent empreſs, in Germany, Poland, and elſe- 
where, when no part of the money returned to Ruſſia; nor do we 
find that they received any conſiderable ſubſidy from the houſes of 
Bourbon and Auſtria, who, indeed, were in no condition to grant 
them any. Mr Voltaire ſays, that in 1735, reckoning the tribute 
paid by the Tartars, with all taxes and duties in money, the ſum- 
total amounted to thirteen millions of rubles (each ruble amounting 
to about 48. 6d. ſterling.) This income was at that time ſufficient to 
maintain 339,500, as well ſea as land forces. The other expences, 
beſides the payment of the army and navy of her preſent majeſty, 
the number and diſcipline of which are at leaſt equal to thoſe-of her 
greateſt predeceſſors, is very conſiderable. Her court is elegant and 
magnificent; her guards and attendants ſplendid; and the encourage- 
ment ſhe gives to learning, the improvement of the arts, and uſetul 
_ coſts her valt ſums, excluſive of her ordinary expences 
of ſtate. a 5 , 

Some of the Ruſſian revenues ariſe from monopolies; which are 
often neceſſary in the infancy of commerce. The molt hazardous 
enterprize undertaken by Peter the Great, was his imitating the con- 
duct of Henry VIII. of England, in ſeizing the revenues of the 
church. He found, perhaps, that policy and neceſſity required that 
the greateſt part of them ſhould be reſtored, which was ' accordingly _ 
done; his great aim being to deprive the patriarch of his exceſſive 
power. The clergy, indeed, are taxed in Ruſſia; but the pecumary 
revenues of the crown ariſe from taxes upon eſtates, bagnios, bees, 
mills, fiſheries, and other particulars. 

The ſtanding army of Ruſſia is computed at near 250,000 men; 
beſides which, the Czar can always afſemble a body of 40 or 50,000 . 
Calmucks, Coffacs, and other irregular-troops.; and on any parti- 
cular emergency that number can be doubled. Their fleet of late hath 
been very much increaſed, and is ſlill increaſing, but no certain ac- 


* 


counts can be given of its preſent ſtrength. 


The Ruſſian armies are raiſed at little or no expence , and while 
. , * In 


+ On my return(ſays a late traveller through Ruſſia) from Tobolſky to 
St Peterſburg, going into a bangs When's was to lodge, I found 22 
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in their own country; ſubſiſted chiefly on proviſions furniſhed them 
by the country people, according to their internal valuation. 


. Hiftory,] It is evident, both from ancient hiſtory and modern dif- 
coveries, that ſome of the moſt neglected parts of the Ruſſian empire 
at preſent, were formerly rich and populous. In latter times, the' 
Aſiatic part of Ruſſia bordered with Samarcand, in Tartary, once 
the capital, under Jenghis Khan and Tamerlane, of a far more rich 
and powerful empire than any mentioned in hiſtory ; and nothing is 
more certain, than that the conqueſt of Ruſſia was among the laſt 
attempts made by the former of thoſe princes. We cannot, with the 


- A gree of probability, carry our conjectures, with regard to 


the hiſtory of Ruſſia, higher than the introduction of Chriſtianity, 


which happened about the tenth century; when a, princeſs of this 


country, called Olha, is faid to have been baptized in Conſtantinople, 
and refuſed the hand of the Greek emperor, John Zimiſces, in mar- 
riage. This accounts for the Ruſſians adopting the Greek religion, 
and part of their alphabet. Photius, the famons Greek patriarch, 
ſent prieſts to baptize the Ruſſians, who were for ſome time ſubjett 
to the ſee of Conſtantinople ; but the Greek patriarchs afterwards 


_ reſigned all their authority over the Ruſſian church; and its biſhops 


erected themſelyes into patriarchs, who were in a manner independent 
of the civil power. It is certain, that till the year 1450, the princes 
of Ruſſia were but very little conſidered, being chiefly ſubjected by 
the Tartars. It was about this time, that John, or Iwan Baſilides, 
conquered the Tartars, and, among others, the Duke of Great No- 


vogorod; from whom he is ſaid to have carried 3oo cart loads of 


gold and filver. 

His grandſon, the famons John Baſilowitz II. ſubdued the king- 
doms of Cafan and Aſtracan Tartary, in Afia, and annexed them 
to the Ruſſian dominions. By his cruelty, however, he obliged the 


N of ſome of his fineſt provinces, particularly Livonia and 


ſthonia, to put themſelves under the protection of the Poles and 
Swedes. Before the time of this John II. the ſovereign of Ruſſia 
took the title of Welike Knez, i. e. great prince, great lord, or great 
chief; which the Chriſtian nations afterwards rendered by that of 
great duke. The title of Tzar, or as we call it, Czar, was added to 
that of the Ruſſian ſovereigns, but it ſeems to have been of Perlian 
or Aſiatic original; becauſe at firſt it was applied only to Cafan, 
Aftracan, and the Aſian Siberia, though ſome think it came at firſt 
from the Romans, and is only a corruption of the word Cæſar. Up- 
on the death of John Baſilowitz, the Ruſſian ſucceſſion was filled up 
ö | by 

chained to a poſt in the middle of his family: by his cries, and the little re- 
gard his children paid to him, | imagined he was mad; but this was by no 
means the caſe. In Ruſſia, people who are ſent to raiſe recruits go through 
all-the villages, and pitch upon the men proper for the ſervice, as butcheys, 
in all other parts, go into the folds to mark the ſheep. This man's fon had 
been ſelected for the ſervice, and made his eſcape without the father's know- 
ledge ; the father was made a priſoner in his own houſe; his children were 
his goalers, and he was in daily expectation of receiving his ſentence. I 


was ſo much ſhocked with this account, and with the ſctne [ beheld, that I 


Fas forced to ſeck another lodging immediately. 
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by a ſet of weak cruel princes, and their territories were torn in 


pieces by civil wars. In 1597, Boris Godonow, according to Vol- 
taire, aſſaſſinated Demetri, or Demetrius, the lawful heir, and uſurped 
the throne. - A young monk took the name of Demetribs, pretends 
ing to be that prince who had eſcaped from his murderers; and with 
the aſſiſtance of the Poles, and a conſiderable party, he drove out the 
uſurper, and ſeized the crown himſelf. The impoſture was diſcover+ 
ed as ſoon as he came to the ſovereignty, and he was murdered. 
Three other impoſtures ſtarted up one after another. 520 

For a long time the Ruſſians were immerſed in a deſpicable ſtate 
of ignorance. Their country became by turns a prey to the Poles 
and the Swedes; but was at length delivered by the good ſenſe of the 
boyars, impelled by their deſpair, as late as the year 1613. The 
independency of Ruſſia was then on the point of being extinguiſhed, 
Uladiſſaus, ſon to Sigiſmund II. of Poland, had been declared Czar z 
but the tyranny of the Poles was ſuch, that it produced a general 
rebellion of the Ruffians, who drove the Poles out of Moſcow, where 
they had for ſome time defended themſelves wich unexampled cou- 
rage. Philaretes, archbiſhop of Roſtow, whoſe wife was deſcended 
of the ancient ſovereigns of Ruſſia, had been ſent ambaſſador to Po- 
land by Demetrius, one of the Ruſſian tyrants; and there he was 
detained priſoner, under pretence that his countrymen had rebelled 
againſt Uladiſlaus. The boyars met in a body; and ſuch was their 
veneration for Philaretes and his wife, whom the tyrant had ſhut up 


in a nunnery, that they elected their ſon Michael, a youth of fifteen 


years of age, to be their ſovereign. The father being exchanged 
for ſome Poliſh priſoners, returned to Ruſſia ; and being created pa- 
triarch by his ſon, he reigned in the young man's right with great 
prudence and fucceſs. He defeated the attempts of the Poles to re- 
place Uladiſlaus upon the throne, and likewiſe the claims of a brother 
of Guſtavus Adolphus, king of Sweden; but ſubmitted to young 
Michael. without any terms. The claims of the Swedes and- Poles 
upon Ruſſia occaſioned a war between thoſe two people, which 
gave Michael a kind of breathing-time, and he made uſe of it for 
the benefit of his ſubjects. Soon after the election of Michael, James 
I. of England ſent, at his invitation, , Sir John Meyrick, as his am- 
baſſador to Ruſſia, upon ſome commercial affairs, and to reclaim a 
certain ſum of money which James had advanced.to Michael or his 
predeceſſors. The Engliſh court however, was fo ignorant of the 
affairs of that country, thongh a Ruſſian company had been. then 
eſtabliſhed at London, that James was actually unacquainted with the 
Czar's name and title, for he gave him no ace denomination than 
that of Great Duke and Lord of Ruſſia. Three years after, James 
and Michael became much better acquainted; and the latter conclud- 
ed a commercial treaty with England, which ſhews him to have been 
not only well acquainted with the intereſts of his own ſuhjects, but 
the laws and ufages of nations. Before we take leave of Michael, 
who ſurvived his father, we ſhall mention the modes of the Czar's 
nnptials, which we could not introduce into the miſcellaneous cuſtoms 
of their ſubje&s, and which are as ſollow+;, His Czarith majeſty's in- 
tention to marry being known, the moſt celebrated beauties of his 
donmunions were ſent for to court, and there entertained. They 2 
vilite 
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viſited by the Czar, and the moſt magnificent nuptial preparations 
were made, before the happy lady was declared, by ſending her mag. 
nificent jewels, and a wedding robe. The reſt of the candidates were 
then diſmiſſed to their ſeveral homes, with ſuitable preſents. The 
name of the lady's father, who pleaſed Michael, was Streſchnen ; 
- and he was ploughing his own farm, when it was anounced to him 
that he was father-in-law to the Czar. - oe 
Alexis ſucceeded his father Michael, and was married in the ſame 
manner. He appears to have been a prince of great genius. He 
recovered Smolenſko, Kiow, and the Ukraine ; but was unfortu- 
nate in the wars with the Swedes.- When the Grand Signior, Ma- 
homet IV. haughtily demanded ſome poſſeſſions from him in the 
Ukraine, his anſwer was, „that he ſcorned to ſubmit to a Maho- 
metan dog, and that his ſcymitar was as good as the Grand Signior's 
ſabre.” He attempted to draw up a code of laws for the civil go- 
vernment of his ſubjects, which is ſaid to be ſtill in being. He cul- 
tivated a polite correſpondence with the other powers of Europe; 
and even with the court of Rome, though he ordered his ambaſſa- 
dors not to kiſs the Pope's toe. He ſubdued a chief of the Don 
Coffacs, named Stenko Raſin, who endeavoured to make - himſelf 
king of Aſtracan; and the rebel, with 12,000 of his adherants, were 
hanged on the high roads. He introduced linen and ſilk manufactures 
into his dominions: and inſtead of putting to death or enflaving his 
Lithuanian, Poliſh, and Tartar priſoners, he ſent them to people the 
banks of the Wolga and the Kama. He died ſuddenly, at the age 
of forty- ſix, in the beginning of the year 1675, after ſhewing him- 
Telf worthy of being father to Peter the Great. Nas FEA 
Alexis left behind him three ſons and a daughter, who was a wo- 
man of great intrigue and ſpirit. The names of the ſons were The- 
odore, Iwan or Jphn, and Peter, who was by a ſecond marriage. 
Theodore mounted the throne, and ſhewed excellent diſpoſitions 1 
the improvements of his ſubjects; but his bodily infirmities prevented 
him from carrying them into execution. He died without any iſſue. 
His brother Iwan, being almoſt blind and dumb, and otherwiſe diſ- 
tempered, Theodore, before his death, named his younger brother, 
Peter, to the ſovereignty ; though then only ten years of” age. This 
deflination was diſpleaſing to the ambitious princeſs Sophia; and 
the found means to excite a horrible ſedition among the Strelitzes, 
who then formed the ſtanding army of Ruſſia. Their exceſſes ſur- 
paſſed all deſcription 5 but Sophia, by her management, replaced 
her brother Iwan in his birthright ; and exerciſed the government 
herſelf, with the greateſt ſeverity and inhumanity ; for all the Ruſ- 
Han grandees who were related to Peter, or whom ſhe ſuppoſed to 
. favour him, were put to cruel deaths. The inſtances given by Vol- 
taire, of her inhuman adminiſtration, are ſhocking to humanity. At 
length, in 1682, the two princes, Iwan and Peter, were declared 
joint ſovereigns, and their fiſter their aſſociate and co-regent. Her 
adminittration was bloody and tumultuous ; nor durſt ſhe venture to 
check the fury of the Strelitzes, and other inſurgents. Finding this 
debility in her own perſon, ſhe intended to have married prince Ba- 
{il Galitzin, who ts faid to have been a man of ſenſe and ſpirit, and 


{ſome learning. Being placed. at dhe head of the army by Sophia, 
i . | . he 
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he marched into Crim Tartary; but Peter was now about ſeventeen 
years of age, and aſſerted his right to the throne. Sophia and Iwan 
were then at Moſcow; and upon Peter's publiſting aloud; that a con- 
ſpiracy had been formed by his fiſter to murder him, he was joined 
by the Strelitzes, who defeated or deſtroyed Sophia's party, and for- 
ced herſelf to retire to a — Galitzin's liſe was ſpared, but 
his great eſtate was confiſcated; and the following curious ſentence 
was pronounced as his puniſnment, Thou art commanded, by the 
moſt clement Czar, to repair to Kerga, a town under the pole, and 
there to continue the remainder of thy days. His majeſty, out of 
his extreme goodneſs, allows thee three pence per day for thy ſub- 
ſiſtence. Upon the death of Iwan, which happened in 1696, Peter 
reigned alone. 

It would far exceed the bounds preſcribed in this work, to give 
even a ſummary detail of this great prince's actions. All therefore 
that is neceſſary in this place, is to give a general view of his power, 
and the vaſt reformation he introduced into his dominions, ; 

Peter, towards the end of the laſt century, though he had been 
but very indifferently educated, through the jealouſy of his ſiſter, aſ- 


ſociated himſelf with Germans and Dutch; the former for the ſake 
of their manufactures, which he early introduced into his dominiors ; 


and the latter, for their ſkill in navigation, which he practiſed him- 
felf. . His inclinations for the arts were encouraged by his favourite 
Le Fort, a Piedmonteſe; and General Gordon, a Scotſman, diſci- 
plined the Czar's own regiment, conſiſting of 5000 foreigners ; while 


Le Fort raiſed a regiment of 12,000, among whom he introduced 


the French and German exerciſes of arms, with a view of employ- 
ing them in curbing the inſolences of the Strelitzes. Peter, after 
this, began his travels; leaving his military affairs in the hands of 
Gordon. He ſet out as an attendant upon his own ambaſſadors 
and his adventures in Holland and England, and other courts, are 
too numerous, and too well known, to be inſerted here. By work- 
ing as a common ſhip-carpenter at Deptford and Saardam, he com- 
pleted himſelf in ſhip- building and navigation; and through the ex- 
cellent diſcipline introduced among his troops by the foreigners, he 
not only over - awed or cruſhed all civil inſurrections, but all his ene- 
mies on this ſide of Aſia; and at laſt he even exterminated, all but 
two feeble regiments, the whole body of the Strelitzes. He roſe 
gradually through every-rank and ſervice both by ſea and land ; and 
the many defeats which he received, eſpecially by Charles XII. at 
Narva, ſeemed only. to enlarge his ambition, and extend his ideas. 


The battle he loſt rendered him a conqueror upon the whole, by 


adding experience to his courage; and the generous friendſhip he 
ſhewed to Auguſtus, king of Poland, his ally, buth before and after 
he was dethroned by the king of Sweden, redounds greatly to his 
honour. He had no regard for rank, diſtin from merit; and he 
at laſt married, by the name of Catherine, a young Lithuanian wo- 
man, who had been betrothed to a. Swediſh ſoldier; becauſe, after 
long cohabitation, he found her poſſeſſed of a ſoul formed to execute 


his plans, and to aſſiſt his counſels. Catherine was ſo much a ſtran- 


er to her own country, that her huſband afterwards diſcovered her 
„Who ſerved as a common ſoldier in his armies. But mili- 
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tary and naval triumphs, which ſucceeded one another after the de- 
citive victory at Pultowa over Charles XII. were not the chief glo- 
ries of Peter's reign. He applied himſelf with equal aſſiduity, as we 
have already mentioned, to the cultivation of commerce, arts, and 
ſciences: and, upon the whole, he made ſuch acquiſitions of domi- 
nion, even in Europe itſelf, that he may be ſaid at the time of his 
death, which happened in 1725, to have been the moſt powerful prince 
of his age. | | | 
Peter the Great was unfortunate in his eldeſt ſon, who was called 
the Czarewitz, and who, marrying without his conſent, entered, as 
his father alledged, into ſome dangerous practices againſt his perſon 
and government; for which he was tried and condemned to death. 
Under a ſovereign ſo deſpotic as Peter was, we can ſay nothing as 
to the juſtice of the charge. It was, undoubtedly, his will, that 
the young prince ſnould be found guilty; but he died, as is ſaid, of 
a fever, before his ſentence was put into execution, in 1722. Peter 
then ordered his wife Catherine to be crowned, with the ſame mag - 
nificent ceremonies as if the had been a Greek empreſs, and to <4 
recognized as his ſucceſſor z which the accordingly was, and mount- 
ed the Ruſſian throne, She died, after a glorious reign, in 1727, 
and was ſucceeded by Peter II. a. minor, ſon to the Czarewitz. 
Many domeſtic revolutions: happened in Ruſſia during the ſhort reign 
of this prince; but none was more remarkable than the diſgrace and 
exile of prince Menzikoff, the favourite general in the two late reigns, 
and eſteemed the richeſt ſubje& in Europe. Peter died of the ſmall- 
pox, in 1730. 8 | 
Notwithſtanding the depotiſm of Peter and his wife, the Ruſſian 
_ ſenate and nobility, upon the death of Peter II. ventured to ſet a- 
fide the order of ſucceſſion which they had eſtabliſhed. The male- 
iſſue of Peter was now extinguithed ; and the duke of Holſtein, ſon 


to his eldeſt daughter, was, by the deſtination of the late empreſs, 


Entitled to the crown: but the Ruſſians, for political reaſons, filled 
their throne with Anne, ducheſs of Courland, ſecond daughter to 
Iwan, Peter's brother; though her eldeſt ſiſter, the ducheſs of Meck- 


lenburgh, was alive. Her reign was proſperous and glorious ; and 


though ſhe accepted of. the crown under limitations that were dero- 
gatory to her dignity, yet the broke them all, aſſerted the preroga- 
tive of her anceſtors, and puniſhed the aſpiring Dolgoruki family, 
who had impoſed upon her the limitations that they themſelves might 
govern. She raiſed her favourite, Biron, to the duchy of Courland, 
and was obliged to give way to many ſevere executions on his ac- 
count. Upon her death, in 1740, John, the ſon of her niece, the 
princeſs of Mecklenburg, by Anthony Ulric, of Brunſwick Wolfem- 
buttle, was, by her will, entitled to the ſucceſſion; but being no 
more than two years old, Biron was appointed to be adminiſtrator of 
the empire during his nonage. This deſtination was diſagreeable to 
the princeſs of, Mecklenburgh and her huſband, and unpopular a- 
mong the Ruſſians. Count Munich was employed by the princeſs of 
Mecklenburgh to arreſt Biron; who was tried and condemned to die, 
but was ſent in exile to Siberia. 8 | 
Ihe adminiſtration of the princeſs Anne of Mecklenburgh and her 
huſband, was, upon many accounts, but particularly that 8 their 
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German connections, diſagreeable not only to the Ruſſians, but to 
other powers of Europe 3 and notwithſtanding -a proſperous war 
they carried on with the Swedes, the princeſs Elizabeth, daughcer. 
by Catharine to Peter the Great, formed ſuch a party, that in one 
night's time ſhe was declared and proclaimed empreſs of the Ruſſias; 
and the princeſs of Mecklenburgh, her huſband, and ſon, were made. 
riſoners. | 
n Elizabeth's reign may be ſaid to have been more glofious than 
that of any cf her predeceſſors, her father excepted. She aboliſhed, 
as has been already hinted, capital puniſhments ; and introduced in- 
to all civil and military proceedings a moderation till her time un- 
known in Ruſſia : bur at the fame time ſhe puniſhed the counts Mu- 
nich and Oſterman, who had the chief management of affairs during 
the late adminiſtration, with exile. She made peace with Sweden ; 
and ſettled, as we have already ſeen, the ſucceſſion to that crown, as 


well as to her own dominions, üpon the moſt equitable foundation. 
Having gloriouſly finiſhed a war, which had been ſtirred up againſt 


her, with Sweden, ſke replaced the natural order of ſucceſſion in her 
own family, by declaring the duke of Holſtein Gottorp, who was 
deſcended. from her eldeſt ſiſter, to be her heir. She gave him the. 
title of Grand Duke of Ruſſia; and ſoon after her acceſſion to the 
throne ſhe called him to her court, where he renounced the ſucceſ- 
ſion to the crown of Sweden, which undoubtedly belonged to him, 
embraced the Greek religion, and married a princeſs of Auhalt- 
Zerbſt, by whom he had a fon, who is now heir to the Ruſſian empire. 
Few princes have had a more uninterrupted career of glory than 
Elizabeth. She was completely victorious over the Swedes. - Her 
alliance was courted by Great Britain, at the expence. of a large ſub- 
ſidy ; but many political, and ſome, as is ſaid, private perſons, de- 


| termined her to take part with the houſe of Auſtria againſt the 


king of Pruſſia in 1756. Her arms alone gave a turn to the ſucceſs 
of the war, which was in disfavour of Pruſſia, notwithſtanding that 
monarch's amazing abilities both in the field and cabinet. Her con- 
queſts were ſuch, as portended the entire deſtruction of the Pruſſian 
power, which was ſaved only by her critical death, on January 5th 
1762. | | eee, 8 

Elizabeth was ſucceeded by Peter III. grand prince of Ruſſia, and 
duke of Holſtein Gottorp: a prince, whoſe conduct has been vari- 
ouſly repreſented. He mounted the throne poſſeſſed of an enthuſi- 
aſtic admiration of his Pruſſian majeſty's virtues; to whom he gave 
peace, and whoſe principles and practices he ſeems to have adopted 
as the directories of his future reign. He might have ſurmounted 
the effects of thoſe peculiarities, unpopular as they then were in Ruſ- 
ſia; but it is ſaid he aimed at reformations in his dominions, which 
even Peter the Great durſt not attempt; and that he even ventured 
to cut off the beards of his clergy. His memory has been likewiſe 
accuſed of certain domeſtick infidelities, which are too provoking for 
a ſpirited princeſs to bear. Whatever there may be in thoſe ſuggeſ- 
tions, it is certain that an univerſal conſpiracy was formed againſt 
him, and that he ſcarcely knew an interval between the loſs of his 
crown and his life, of which he was deprived while under an igno- 
minious conſinement. That his 88 with regard to Pruſſia was 
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tary and maval triumphs, which ſucceeded one another after the de- 
cidive victory at Pultowa over Charles XII. were not the chief glo- 
ries of Peter's reign. He applied himſelf with equal aſſiduity, as we 
have already mentioned, to the cultivation of commerce, arts, and 
ſciences: and, upon the whole, he made ſuch acquiſitions of domi- 
nion, even in Europe itlelf, that he may be ſaid at the time of his 
death, which happened in 1725, to have been the molt powerful prince 
of his age. | 40 | 
Peter the Great was unfortunate in his eldeſt: ſon, who was called 
the Czarewitz, and who, marrying without his conſent, entered, as 
his father alledged, into ſome dangerous practices againſt his perſon 
and government; for which he was tried and condemned to death. 
Under a ſovereign ſo deſpotic as Peter was, we can ſay nothing as 
to the juſtice of the charge. It was, undoubtedly, his will, that 
the young prince ſhould be found guilty ; but he died, as is ſaid, of 
a fever, before his ſentence was put into execution, in 1722. Peter 
then ordered-his wite Catherine to be crowned, with the ſame mag- 
nificent ceremonies as if the had been a Greek empreſs, and to be 
recognized as his ſucceſſor; which the accordingly was, and mount- 
ed the Ruſſian throne, She died, after a glorious reign, in 1727, 
and was ſucceeded by Peter II. a minor, ſon to the Czarewitz. 
Many domeſtic revolutions: happened in Ruſſia during the ſhort reign 
of this. prince ; but none was more.remarkable than the diſgrace and 
exile of prince Menzikoff, the favourite general in the two late reigns, 
and eſteemed the richeſt ſuhject in Europe. Peter died of the ſmall- 
pox, in 1730. | 
Notwithſtanding the depotiſm of Peter and his wife, the Ruſſian 
ſenate and nobility, upon the death of Peter II. ventured to ſet a- 
fide the order of ſucceſſion which they had eſtabliſhed. The male- 
- Hue of Peter was now extinguithed ; and the duke of Holſtein, ſon 
to bis eldeſt daughter, was, by the deſtination of the late empreſs, 
entitled to the crown: but the Ruſſians, for political reaſons, filled 
their throne-with Anne, ducheſs of Courland, ſecond daughter to 
Iwan, Peter's brother; though her eldeſt ſiſter, the ducheſs of Meck- 
lenburgh, was alive. Her reign was proſperous and glorious; and 
though ſhe accepted of the crown under limitations that were dero- 
gatory to her dignity, yet the broke them all, aſſerted the preroga- 
tive of her anceſtors, and puniſhed the aſpiring Dolgoruki family, 
who had impoſed upon her the limitations that chey themſelves might 
govern. She raiſed her favourite, Biron, to the duchy of Courland, 
and was obliged to give way to many fevere executions on his ac- 
count. Upon her death, in 1740, John, the ſon of her niece, the 
princeſs of Mecklenburg, by Anthony Ulric, of Brunſwick Wolfem- 
buttle, was, by her will, entitled to the ſucceſſion; but being no 
more than two years old, Biron was appointed to be adminiſtrator of 
the empire during his nonage. This deſtination was diſagreeable to 
the princeſs of Mecklenburgh and her huſband, and unpopular a- 
mong the Ruſſians. Count Munich was employed by the princeſs of 
Mecklenburgh to arreſt Biron; who was tried and condemned to die, 
but was ſent in exile to Siberia. | | 
The adminiſtration of the princeſs Anne of Mecklenburgh and her 
huſband, was, upon many accounts, but particularly that 8 their 
a man 
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German connections, diſagreeable not only to the Ruſſians, but to 
other powers of Europe j and notwithſtanding a proſperous war 
they carried on with the Swedes, the princeſs Elizabeth, daughcer 
by Catharine to Peter the Great, formed ſuch a party, that in one 


night's time ſhe was declared and proclaimed empreſs of the Ruſſias; 


and the princeſs of Mecklenburgh, her huſband, and ſon, were made 
riſoners. 
, Elizabeth's reign may be ſaid to have been more glotious than 
that of any of her predeceſſors, her father excepted. aboliſhed, 
as has been already hinted, capital puniſhments ; and introduced in- 
to all civil and military proceedings a moderation till her time un- 
known in Ruſſia : but at the ſame time ſhe puniſhed the counts Mu- 
nich and Oſterman, who had the chief management of affairs during 
the late adminiſtration, with exile. She made with Sweden ; 
and ſettled, as we have already ſeen, the ropes” 2 to that crown, as 


well as to her own dominions, fipon the moſt equitable foundation. 
Having 28 finiſhed a war, which had been ſtirred up againſt 


her, with Sweden, ſlie replaced the natural order of —2 te 
own family, by declaring the duke of Holſtein Gottorp, who was 
deſcended. from her eldeſt ſiſter, to be her heir. She gave him the 
title of Grand Duke of Ruſſia; and ſoon after her acceſſion to the 
throne ſhe called him to her court, where he renounced the ſucceſ- 
ſion to the crown of Sweden, which undoubtedly belonged to him, 
embraced the Greek' religion, 2nd married a princeſs of Auhalt- 
Zerbſt, by whom he had a fon, who is now heir to the Ruſſian empire. 

Few princes have had a more uninterrupted career of glory than 
Elizabeth. She was completely victorious over the Swedes. Her 
alliance was courted by Great Britain, at the expence of a large ſub- 
ſidy ; but many political, and ſome, as is ſaid, private perſons, de- 


termined her to take part with the houſe of Auſtria the 
king of Pruſſia in 1756. Her arms alone gave a turn to the ſucceſs 
of the war, which was in disfavour of notwithſtanding that 


monarch's amazing abilities both in the field and cabinet. Her con- 


queſts were ſuch, as portended the entire deſtruction of the Pruſſian 
power, which was ſaved only by her critical death, on January th 
1762. f "> 
Elizabeth was ſucceeded by Peter III. grand prince of Ruſſia, and 
duke of Holſtein Gottorp : a prince, whoſe conduct has been vari- 
ouſly repreſented. He mounted the throne poſſeſſed of an enthuſi- 
altic admiration of his Pruſſian majeſty's virtues ; to whom he gave 
peace, and whoſe principles and practices he ſeems to have adopted 
as the directories of his future reign. He might have ſurmounted 
the effects of thoſe peculiarities, unpopular as — then were in Ruſ- 


ſia; but it is ſaid he aimed at reformations in his dominions, which 


even Peter the Great durſt not attempt; and that he even ventured 
to cut off the beards of his clergy. His memory has been likewiſe 
accuſed of certain domeſtick infidelities, which are too provoking for 
a ſpirited princeſs to bear. Whatever there may be in thoſe ſuggeſ- 
tions, it is certain that an univerſal conſpiracy was formed againit 
him, and that he ſcarcely knew an interval between the loſs of his 
crown and his life, of which he was deprived while under an igno- 
minious configement. That . s with regard to Pruiha was 
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not tlie ſole cauſe of his depoſition; ſeems pretty evident from the 


meaſures of his ſueceſſot, who was his own wife, and now ieigns by: 


the title of Catherine II. That princeſs, with regard to Pruſſia, 


trod in her huſband's ſteps, and now follows the plan he chalked 


out. With regard to'the other remarkable” tranſaQtions of the Ruſ- 
ſtans, and partieularly the late War with SET rk. er | 


ment of Ne ſee Turky, w Poland. 113 
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K Wee the Notts by Norwegian A © on 
the South by the Baltic-ſea, which divides it from Germany; on the 
Eaſt by Ruſſia; and on the Weſt by the ſeas called the Sound} and 
the Carregar, or. Scagerag, with the Dofrine mountains, which * 
vi Sweden from Norch. i ul ; 
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binlete and Extent] Weds the latitudes of f 26 and 69 d | 


North, about 800 miles; between the longitudes of 10 and 30 de- 


grees aſt, about 5 miles. But in this extent is included th Bal- 
tic-ſea, and the gulphs of Bothnia and Finland. The Baltig 
extending North about 240 miles, ang about 200 miles Eaſt, 
about 48,000 ſquare miles. The gulph of Bothnia, extending 
about 300 miles, and about 80 miles broad, makes 24,000 
2 pulph of N extending Eaſt about 210 miles, and 
l es broad, makes 12,600 ſquare miles; ſo that between 8 and 
3 thi uſand ſquare miles are to be” dedudted out of the amowſit of 
the firſt extent, belides what is poſſeſſed * Ruſſia, . from 
9 | s 
7 ä * 7 
Arden 1e aſually Sides ſey vinces, vis. 5 Goth | 
2. Sweden Proper; 3. Lapland; F N , the Iles; 
vonia; and 7. Ingria: the two latter no r 10 Ke E 
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I de provinces, with their ſubdiviſions and chief towns, are, 


Tr. Subdiviſions.] Ch, towns. | Pr. | Subdiviſions. Ch. towns. 
E. Gothland| Norkoping WE | Thorne 7 9 
W. Gothland| Gottenberg . een 
2 Smaland Calmar 5 2 Kimi Lapm. Kimi 
8. |Wermeland | Carolſtad: _ 3 | Lula Lapm. Lula 
ws: © Dali 1 Daleburg 2 | Pithia Lapm. | Pithia 
E oh T Matmoc =>: Uma Lapm. Uma 
2 Schonen Lunden AW. Bothnia Raran 
* : Chriſtianſtadt || .- | | 
Ge Sicking 18 I 3 e e ö 
| Halland Helmſtadt E. Bothnia | Nakarleby _ 
. ; * Stockholm! 3 Cajania Cajanburg 
8 Uplandia 3 Upſal.. . E Savoloxia -  |Noſkimpe 
I Sudermania | Nikoppin '=  |Nyland . [Helfingfort. 
'= |Weſtmania * — E Travaſtia Travaſtius 
©. |Nericia [Orebro- pr Abo 
| Seſtricia Geſte 6 1 4 te Raſeburg 
=” Dalecarlia || Hedmora ,. + | Gothland Wiſby- - 
_ | Medelpedia | Judal +. Oeland Borkholm 
E | Angermania{ Hernoſand =. Aland Caſleholm 
92 Jemptia | Rellundt J AKugen 9 


| Mountains.) The molt noted are the Dofrine mountains, which 
run from North to South, between Sweden and Norway, for many 
hundred miles. . | 2 | Can, Wf 


TR. 


Lakes. ] There are abundance of lakes in Sweden, of which the 
* chief are, 1. The Mellar lake, on which Stockholm ſtands; -2."the 
| Wener . 3. the Weter ; 4. Cajaniaz and 5. Jende. 725 


Rivers.) There are few navigable rivers, but a multitude of tor- 


rents, which defcend precipitately from their mountains. The chief 
rivers are, 1. Torpe,, which riſes in Norwegian Lapland, and, run- 
ning from North to South, falls into.the bottom of the Bothnic gulph. 
There are a great many iron and copper mines near the banks of it, 
and abundance of mills on the ſtream, and forges for working their 
metal. Their fiſhermen, who live on the banks of this river, ex- 
change their ſalted and dried fiſh, furs, and ſkins, with their Sou- 


thern neighbours, for cloathing and proviſions, the ſoil of Lapland 


producing but little corn or vegetables. . Inſtead of corn, they grind 
the white inward bark of fir-trees, of which they make a nd of 
bread; 2. the river Kimi; 3. Lula; 4. Pithia; and, 5. Uma, all 
fall into the ſame bay of Bothnia; 6. the river Dalecarlia, riſes in 
the Dofrine mountains, and, running from Weſt to Eaſt, falls into 
the Bothnic gulph between the provinces of Upland and Geſtricia; 


7. the river Kymen, in Finland, runs from North to South through 


the lake of Jende, and falls into the gulph of Finland. 


Seas. ] Their ſeas are the Baltic, and the guſphs of Bothnia aud 
S | Finland, 
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Finland, which are arms of the Beltr' "and on che Wen ef Sweden 


are the Cattegate ſea and the Sound, a ſtreight about four miles over, 
which divides Sweden from Denmark. "Theſe ſeas have no tides, and 
are frozen up uſually four months in the year; nor are they ſalt as 


the ocean, never mixing with it, becauſe a current ſets always out of 


the Baltic-ſea into rhe ocean. 


Climate and Seaſons, ) Summer, in this country, immediately ſuc- 
Soil and Predudtions. F ceeds Winter, without any intervening 
Spring; and vegetation is more ſpeedy than in Southern climates ; 
for the ſan is ſaid to be ſometimes ſo hot as to ſet foreſts on fire. 
Stoves and warm furs mitigate the cold of Winter, which is ſo in- 
tenſe, that the noſes and extremities of the inhabitants are ſometimes 
mortified ; and, in ſuch caſes, the beſt remedy that has been found 
out, is rubbing the affected part with ſnow. The Swedes, ſince the 
days of Charles the XII. have been at incredible pains to correct the 
native barrenneſs of their country, by erecting colleges of agricul- 
ture, and in ſome places with great ſucceſs. The ſoil is much the 
fame with that of Denmark, and ſome, parts of Norway, generally 
very bad, but in ſome vallies ſurprizingly fertile. The peaſants now 
follow the agriculture of France and England; and ſome late ac- 
Counts ſay, that they rear almoſt as much grain as maintains the na- 
tives. Gothland produces wheat, rye, barley; oats, peaſe, and beans ; 
and, in caſe of deficiency, the people are ſupplied from Livonia and 
the Baltic provinces. ' In Summer, the eld. are verdant, and co- 
vered with flowers, producing ſtrawberries, raſberries, currants, and 
other ſmall fruits. The common people know, as yet, little of the 
cultivation of apricots, peaches, nectarins, pine - apples, and the like 
high · flavour d fruits; but melons are brought to great perfection in 
dry ſeaſons. N =o | 


Minerale and Metals.) Sweden produces chryſtals, amethyſts, to- 

pazes, porphyry, lapis-lazuli, agate, cornelian, marble, and other 
ſoſſils. The chief wealth of the country, however, ariſes from the 
mines of ſilver, copper, lead, and iron. The laſt mentioned metal 
employs no fewer than 450 forges, hammering-mills, and ſmelting- 
houſes. A kind of a gold mine has likewiſe been diſcovered in 
Sweden, but ſo inconſiderable, that from the year 1741 to 1747, it 
pron only 2,398 gold ducats, each valued at gs. 4d. ſterling. 
The 


* * 


firſt gallery of one ſilver mine is 100 fathoms below. the ſurface 


of the earth; the roof is ſupported by prodigious oaken beams; and 
from thence the miners deſcend about forty fathoms to the loweſt vein. 
This mine is ſaid to produce 20,000 crowns a-year, The product of 
the copper mines is uncertain ; but the whole is loaded with vaſt taxes 
and reductions to the goyernment, which has no other reſources for 
the exigencies of ſtate. Thoſe ſubterraneous manſions are aſtoniſh- 
ingly ſpacious, and at the ſame time commodious for their inhabitants, 
ſo that they ſeem to form a hidden world; but at the ſame time the 
miſery of the poor miners make us ſhudder with horror; the warm 


exhalations of the earth render it impoſſible to wear any clothes, at 
the ſame time that ſuch unwholeſome effluvia very much contribute 


to ſhorten their lives; while thoſe miſerable wretches, ſhut out for 
2 AL] See dh ever 
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ever from che light of the ſun, are prohibited, under ſevere penalties, 
from ſpeaking to one another, whiſtling, ſinging, or making the leaſt 
noiſe ; ſo that an everlaſting ſilence reigns in theſe gloomy regions. 
To add to their miſeries, they are devoured with AG. be fuch a'de- 
gree, that Linnæus, as a natural hiſtorian, takes notice of the uncom- 
mon magnitude of the lice which breed upon them. The water · falls 
in S:xeden afford excellent convenieney for turning mills for ſorges ; 
and 'for ſome years the exports of iron from Sweden brought. in 

Zoo, oool. ſterling, Dr Buſching thinks that they conſtituted two- 
thirds of the national revenue. It muſt, however, be obſerved, that 
the extortions of the Swediſh government, and ſome other cauſes, 
have greatly diminiſhed this manuſacture in Sweden ; ſo that the 


Swedes very ſoon mult apply themſelves to other branches of trade 
and improvements, eſpecially in agriculture. 3 


Animals. ] Their horſe and neat cattle are but ſmall, but their 
horſe are ſo hardy, that they will bear the longeſt journies, and are, 
on that account, eſteemed more than the largeſt German horſe. The 
wool of their ſheep is coarſe, and only fit for the cloathing of the 
common people. Their wild beaſts are bears, wolves, elks, deers, 
foxes, hares, and ſquirrels, of which the three laſt turn white in 
Winter, as they do in-Ruflia. They have plenty of tame and wild 
fowl. The reder is a fowl as big as a turkey, and the fleth much ad- 
mired ; the orras is as big as a hen; and there is a bird called the 
yerper, much like a partridge, and another beautiful bird of the ſize 
of a fieldfare, the feathers tipped with ſcarlet; there are few pigeons, 
the Northern countries abounding with birds of prey, ſuch as eagles, 
hawks, &c. which deſtroy the breed; There are the ſame'fiſh in their 
ſeas, and freſh waters, as we have; many of which they ſalt up, and 
theſe ſerve for part of their Winter proviſion, 3 


Manuſacturet, Trade, Commerce, and chief Towns.) The Swediſh 
commonalty ſubſiſt by agriculture, mining, grazing, hunting, and 
filhing. Their materials for traffic, are the bulky and uſeful com- 
modities of maſts, beams, deal-boards, other ſorts of timber for ſhip- 
ping z tar, pitch, bark of trees, pot-aſh, wooden utenſils, hides, flax, 

emp, peltry, furs, copper, lead, iron, cordage, and fiſh. 

Even the manufacturing of iron was introduced into Sweden fo 
late as the 16th century ; for till that time they ſold their own crude 
ore to the Hanſe-towns, and bought it back again manufactured in- 
to utenfils. About the middle of the 17th century, by the aſſiſtance 
of the Dutch and Flemings, they ſet up ſome manufactures of glaſs, 
ſtarch, tin, woolen, ſilk, ſoap, leather-drefling, and ſaw-mills., They 
have ſince had ſugar-baking, tobacco-plantations, and manufactures 
of ſail · cloth, cotton, fuſtian, and other ſtuffs; of linen, allum, brim- 
ſtone, paper, and gun- powder; vaſt quantities of copper, braſs, ſteel, 
and iron, are now wrought in Sweden. They have alſo ſoundaries 
for cannon, forgeries for fire-arms and anchors, armories, wire and 
fattirg-mills, mills alſo for fulling, and for boring, and ſtamping z 
and of late they have built many thips for ſale. 

Certain towns in Sweden, being twenty-four in number, are called 
Rapple-rowns, where the merchants are allowed to import and export 


commodities 
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commodities in their own ſhips. Thoſe towns which have no foreign 
commerce, though lying near the ſea, are called land-towns.; A 
third kind are termed mine-towns, as belonging to mine diſtricts. 
The Swedes, about the yuar 1752, had greatly increaſed. their ex- 
ports, and "diminiſhed their imports, moſt-part of which arrive, or 
are ſent off 1n-Swediſh ſhips ; the S$'wedes having now a kind of navi- 
gation act, like that of the Englith.” 1 294 La dt F 
Stockholm is a ſtaple-town, and the capital of the kingdom; it 
ſtands about 790 miles North-Eaſt from London, upon. ſix contigu- 
- ous iſlands, in the lake Meler, and is built upon piles. The caſtle, 


_ though commodious, and covered with copper, has neither ſtrength 


nor beauty; but accommodates the royal court, and the national 
churts and colleges. The number of houſe: keepers who. pay taxes 
are 60,000. Stockholm carries on the chief trade of the on, 

and is furniſhed” with all the exterior marks of magnificence, and 
erections for manufattures and commerce. (particularly a national 
bank, the capital of which is 466,6661. 138. 4d, ſterling) that are 
common to other great European cities. The harbour is ſpacious, 
convenient, and large enough to Hold 1090. ſail-of ſhips, and fur- 
- niſhed with a quay, an Engliſh mile in length, to which the veſſels 
may lye with their broad · ſides. But there are numerous iſlands in 
the lake between Stockholm and the ſea, and theſe make the courſe 
ſo zigzag, that ſeveral winds are neceſſary to carry them in and out; 
and which is much the worſe for their having no tides, which would 
greatly aſſiſt the navigation. | Get tur prof 

© Rogal Stile.] The King's ſtile is, King of the Swedes, Goths, and 

Vandals, Great Prince o Finland, Duke of Schonen, Pomeren, &c, 
Arn. ] The king of Sweden bears quarterly, In the firſt and 
fourth azure, three crowns or, two in chief, and one in baſe for 
Sweden. In the ſecond and third, barry argent and azure, a lion 
or, crowned gules, for Finland. For the creſt, a crown royal, adorn, 


ext with eight flowers, and cloſed by as many demicircles, terminating - 


in a monde or. The ſupporters, two lions or, crowned with the 
fame. The matto, Dominus pratector meas. : | 


Military and Marine Sirength.] No country in the world has pro- 
| duced greater heroes, or braver troops than the Swedes ; and yet 
they cannot be ſaid to maintain a ſtanding army, as their forces con- 
fiſt of a regulated militia. The cavalry is cloathed, armed, and 
maintained, by a rate raiſed upon the nobility and gentry, accord- 
ing to their eſtates; and the infantry by the peaſants. Each pro- 
vince is ql:liged to find its proportion of ſoldiers, acrording to the 
number of farms it contains; every farm of ſixty or ſeventy pound 
per annum is charged with a foot ſoldier, furniſhing him with diet, 
lodging and ordinary cloaths, and about twenty ſhillings a- year in 
money; or elſe a little wooden. houſe is built him by the farmer, who 
allows him hay and paſturage ſor a cow, and ploughs and ſows land 
enough to ſupply him with bread. When embodied,” they ave ſubject 
20 military law, but otherwiſe to the civil law of the country. It 
may therefore literally be ſaid, that every Swediſh ſoldier has a pro- 
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amount to above 50,000 men; and Sweden formerly could have fi- 
ted out forty ſhips of the line; but of late years their ſhips, together 
with their docks, ate ſuffered to run to decay. * 'F | 


Revenues and Specier of Taxer.] The revenues of there public are 


computed to amount to about one million ſterling per annum, ariſing 


from the crown lands and cuſtoms ; the ſilver and copper mines; 
tythes which the crown deprived the clergy of at the reformation ; 
Pole-money fines ; ſtamped paper, and other duties payable on pro- 
ceedings at law. The polt-tax, levied only on the peaſants, is twelve- 
8 per head for all above ſixteen and under ſixty years of age. 


he greateſt oppreſſion exerciſed in the reign of Charles XII. was 
the compelling the people to bring in their filver and copper money, 


and exchange it for copper pieces of little intrinſic value; a piece 
not worth a halſpenny was valued at half a crown. The people 
were alſo obliged to take government notes and debentures, tho 

no funds were aſſigned for the diſcharge of them: And it is ſaid 


that, in the next reign, Baron Gortz was ſacrificed to the fury of 


beet re nn as the author of theſe oppreſſions. | 
h 


The pieces which went for dalers (or 20 pence ſterling) are ſtilt 
current at one ſixtieth of the value they were coined for ; and, ha- 


ving on them the figures of Mars, Apollo, &c. they were, in deriſion, 
called Gortz's gods. . re th 


Inhabitants, Manner, and Cuſtoms.) There is a great diverſity of 


characters among the people of Sweden; and what is peculiarly re- 


markable among them, they have been known to have different cha- 
racters in different ages. At preſent, their peaſants ſeem to have a 
Navy plodding race of men, firong and hardy; but without any 
other ambition than that of ſubſiſting themſelves and their families 
az well as they can; they are Regel, 

mercantile clafſes are much of the ſame caſt ; but great. apphcation 
and perſeverance is diſcovered among them all. One could form no 
idea that the modern Swedes are the defcendents of thoſe, who, un- 
der Guſtavus Adolphus and Charles XII. carried terror in their 
names throngh the moſt diſtant countries, and thook the foundations 
of the greateſt empires. The intrigues of their ſenators dragged them 
ta take part in the late war againlt Pruſſia; yet their behaviour was 


ſpiritleſs, and their courage contemptible. The principal nobility and 


entry of Sweden are naturally brave, polite, and hoſpitable ; they 
ave high. and warm notions of honour, and are jealous of their na- 
tional intereſts. The dreſs of the common people is almoſt" the 
fame with that of Denmark, the better ſort follow the French modes 


and faſhions. The common diverſions of the Swedes are ſkating} _ 
running races in fledges, and failing in yachts upon the ice. They 


are not fond of marrying their daughters when young,” as they have 


little to ſpare in their own life-time. The women go to plough, threſh | 


out the corn, row upon the water, ferve the bricklayers, carry bu 
and do all the common drudgeries in Huſbandr yx. 


© Antiquitler and Carieftier.) Among their curioſities may be reck- 


_ oned 


% 
perty in the country he defends. © This national army is thought to 


ſimple, and hoſpitable; the 
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| nn 
oned the mines of ſilver, copper, and iron, vaſtly deep and ſpacious- 
and have been wrought for many ages. Copper is ſo plentitul here, 
that they cover their great churches and palaces with it. 5 PTY 
The iron mine of 2 in Smalandia, is very remarkable; where, 
in a mountainous, rugged country, is a level tract of very fine ſand, - 
out of which riſes a mountain of about three Engliſh miles in circuit, 
and about 400 feet high z this mountain is moſtly compoſed of iron 
ore, which.is got out by blowing up the parts of the hill as it is wrought 
into; and, alcho' it has been worked about 200 years, the hill appears 
to be ſtarcely diminithed ; what is moſt remarkable is, that ſuch a 


mountain ſhould all lye above the ſand, in which is no ore; and that, 


in the interior fiſſures, the bones of ſtags and other animals are fre- 
quently found buried in the ſand of the mountain. 


Among their antiquities are many funeral | inſcriptions, rudely cut 
on rocks, or rough hewh ſtone, in the ancient Gothic language, and 


Runic character. They have alſo, in manuſcript, a tranſlation of the 


Evangelilts into the Gothic language, 1300 years old, done by a biſh- 
op of the Goths in Thrace, of which this is the only manufeript copy. 

The Swediſh Laplanders, the moſt ignorant mortals in this part of 
the world, are charged with being conjurors, and are ſaid) to have 
done ſuch feats by the magic art, as do not come at all ſhort of mira- 
cles ;, that they will give the ſailors ſuch winds as they want in every 


part of their voyage; that they can inflit and cure diſeaſes at any 
diſtance; and inſure people ſucceſs: in their ky ye ah and yet 
they are juſt ſuch. poor miſerable wretches as-uſed to be c 


witchcraft here, and cannot command ſo much as the neceſſaries of 


lie; and, indeed, none but very credulous and ignorant people give 


credit to ſuch fables at this day, tho? the whole world ſeems to have 
been bewitched in believing them formerly. W 


Language.] The language of the Swedes is a dialect of the Teuto- 
nic or — — Dutch. Thair Pater - noſter is of the following tenor: 
Fader war, ſum aft i himmelcn ; belgate ward tut nanyn ; tilleomme titt 
recte g ſhi tin Wilie ſa pa jordenne ſom i bimmelen; war dagligs bred ji 
offi dagh och forlat ofz wara ſkulder, ſa ſom ot wi forlaton them o 
HMlaige are; och inledb ofz icte i ſreſlelſe uthan frails uſe i fra ondo; ti 


* 


rijket ar titt och machten och harligheten i exvigbeet. Amen. 


| Religion.] The Swedes were Pagans till che ninth century, when 
St Sigifred, a native of Britain, planted Chriſtianity amongſt them. 


The Reformation commenced here at the beginning of the 16th cen- 


tury, in the reign of Guſtavus Erickſon, who promoted it as well 
upon ſecular as religious views. The clergy were his enemies, and 


erxceeding rich; whereupon he ſeized their lands, and united them to 


the crown, leaving the clergy but a {lender maintainance. 
TLutheraniſm is the only religion profeſſed here; they tolerate no 
other. The Archbiſhop of Upſal is primate of Sweden, and the on- 
ly Archbiſhop among the Lutherans, having ſeven ſuffragans under 
bim. The Archbiſhop's revenues do not amount to more than 400 l. 
annum; and the Biſhop's revenues are proportionably ſmall. 

here are eight or ten ſuperintendants, with much the ſame power 

as biſhops... 1 of their clergy are mean people, the ſons of pen 
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ſants and mechanicks ; and have but a third of the tithes of the pa- 


 ilkes, and a ſmall portion of glebe, the reſt having been ſeized by 


_ crown : however, their clergy in general are in, great eſteem a» 
ng the people, on account. of their good lives; many of them ars 


| CEE and in men. 


The- chief differences between the Lutherans — Calviniſts are, 
that the Lutherans have biſhops and ſuperintendants for the govern- 
ment of the church; whereas the Calviniſt clergy are all equal, and 
govern their churches by a preſbytery, from whence they are. called 

byterians with us. Another thing they differ in is the corporal 
ence. in the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper. The Lutherans 

id conſubſtantiation, vis. that, in taking the elements, the body 
and blood of Chriſt are conſubſtantiated and taken with them, not 
tranſubſtantiated inte the body and blood of our Saviour; whereas 
the Calviniſts eſteem this ſacrament only a commemoration of our 
Saviour's death. Laſtly, the Lutherans look upon a man as a free 
agent, that he can chooſe good or evil z whereas the Calviniſts main- 


tain, that every er eee menen 
freedom of chaice. | 


Archbiſhopricks and Biſhepricks.} The only — in we- 
den is that of Upſal. The biſhopricks are thoſe of Gottenburg, 


Lunden, Linkopping, Abo, Wexio, Stregnes, and Scara. - 


Univerſities.) Their univerſities are, Up Lunden, and Abo 3 
which coonttenich frommtadibyi neat of diſtinction. 

Since the late introduction of arts and ſciences into Sweden, and 
the eſtabliſhment of a royal academy at Stockholm, the Swedes have 
produced many literary pieces of conſiderable merit; and there ſeems 
to be a ſpirit of encouragement exerted by their gentry, when ap- 
plication is made to them for undertakings really ufeful : The coun- | 
tenance ſhewn to Haſelquiſt, to enable him to travel to Aſia, and 
to Profeſſor Kalm, to travel about North America, have been pub- 
liſhed; wherein are ſhewn the advantages which might thence accrue 

to their country. The voyage of Oſbeck to China is full of obſerva- 
tions and reflections worthy a philoſopher. 


Government. ] The Swedes, like the Danes, vere-gcigizally free ; 
but after varions revolutions, which will be hereafter mentioned, 
Charles XII. who was killed in 1718, became deſpotick. He was 


- ſucceeded by his fiſter, Ulricaz who conſented. to the abolition of 


deſpotifm, and reſtored the ſtates to their former liberties ; and they, 
in return, aſſociated her huſband, the Landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, 
with her in the government. A new model 4 the conſtitution was 
then drawn up, by which the royal power was brought, perhaps, 
too low; for the king of Sweden could ſcarcely be called by that 
name, being limited in every exerciſe of government, and even in 
the education of his own children. 

Their government, by which we mean their political nice 
became of itſelf a ſtudy, occaſioned by the checks — __ order 
had upon another. It is fufficient to ſay, that though 
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of their diſtributive powers.——This was ſeen in the late deplorable 
ſtate of Sweden, when its whole fyſtem of government was in danger 


of annihilation; which muſt have been the-conſequence, if ſome ma- 
terial Alteration had not been introduced, for the king and people 


equally complained of the _ ch whom almoſt all the execu- | 


tive power was lodged. 
. _ © This great event, which ſeems to have been admirably. concerted 
by the king and ſome leading men, was accompliſhed without blood- 
ſhed, on the 19th of Auguſt 1772.” The king's prerogative is great - 
ly enlarged, but not ſo as to ſet him above the laws ; nor does the 
new form of government bear any reſemblance to an arbitrary mo- 
narchy, of . — we ſhall give the following proofs from the ſtate- 
papers lately publiſhed, — to the lags of the Swediſh . 
tution: 
„ All has happily ſucceeded, and I have ſaved my; bereit- Gon- 
try, and myſelf, without injury to one ſingle fellow- citizen. You 
are greatly miſtaken if you believe here has any other aim, but 
liberty and law. I have promiſed to 2 vern a free people; this vow 
is more ſacred, as it was voluntary; and what has happened ſhall never 
lead me from a purpoſe, which was not founded merely on necellity, 
but alſo on conviction !”” Speech of the King to the States. 
Every form of government has its impreſſion of human nature; 
and muſt. be imperfect, uncertain, and changeable ; and muſt have 
its beginning, its maturity, and its fall.—— But as man, by an ir- 
; lar manner of living, may himſelf. ſhorten his life, ſo a nation, 
by abuſe of its conſtitution, may haſten its on deſtruction. Happy 
that people, who, on ſuch a change, preſerve that liberty, which i is 
the ſoul of civil ſociety ! Speech of the order of the Clergy. 
Now, that upon your majeſty's gracious ſummons, the order 
of che peaſants, with the deepeſt ſubmiſſion, have leave to approach 
your' majeſty's throne, at the [cloſing of this long, and in its event 


. moſt fortunate aſſembly of the ſtates, they remi — with 


2 moſt lively and loyal reverence, that the kingdom was at the very 

brink of its fall; and how it has been faved by your majeſty's tender 
care and zealous protection; how the balance, till now wanted, in 
the conſtitution of the government, has been reſtored; and how the 
ancient Swediſh liberty and independency have been again NN. 
A great event perfecting the earneſt withes of the. Swedith people, and 
which raiſes the — of the whole world.“ ous of the order 
of the Peaſants. 

The ſtates of Sweden (who aſſembled farierly'© once in three years, 
but now only once in ſix) are formed of deputies from the four or- 
Adaers, nobility and » clergy, burghers, and peaſants, Each order 

ſits in its own houſe, andd has its ſpeaker ; and each chuſes a ſe- 
eret committee for the —_ of buſineſs. 
WMben the ſtates are not fi „the affairs of the public are ma- 
naged by the king and ſenate. The members of che ſenate were for- 
merly appointed by the ſtates, kak were no other than a committee 
of all the ſtates.” They are now ſelected and choſen by the king from 
among the Swediſh nobility and gentry, and in ordinary are to con- 


fiſt of ſeventeen, including the high officers of ſtate. Thus, upon the, 
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ſex, added a penetration and enlargement of mind, which rendered. 
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that. of Great Britain; the king and ſenate to the Britiſh privy coun- 
cil ; the diet or aſſembly of the ſtates, to the Britiſh parliament," -- , 

ul ER Aug 10-0918 24, v50h%: 19 i Enge aut ini 
Hiſtory Suueden.] The Goths; the ancient inhabitants of this 
country, joined by the Normans; Danes, Saxons, Vandals, &c. have 
had the reputation of ſubduing the Roman empire, and all the Southern 


nations of Europe. We ſhall not here follow the wild romances o 


Swediſh hiſtorians through the early ages. It is ſufficient. to ſay, that 
Sweden has as a claim to be an ancient monarchy, as any we 
know of. Nor ſhall we diſpute her being the paramount ſtate of Scan- 
dinavia (Sweden, Denmark, and Norway,) and that the borcowed her 
name from one of her princes. The introduction of Chriſtianity, how- 
ever, by Anſgarius, biſhop of Bremen, in 829, ſeems to preſent the 
firſt certain period of the Swediſh hiſtory. ; Miki» 
The hiſtory of Sweden, and indeed of all the Northern nations, 
even during the firſt ages of Chriſtianity, is confuſed and unintereſt - 
ing, and often doubtful; but ſufficiently replete with murders, maſ- 
acres, and ravages. That of Sweden is void of conſiſtency, till a- 
bout the middle of the fourteenth century, when it aſſumes ag ap- 
pearance more regular and conſiſtent 5 and affords wherewith to re- 
compence the attention of thoſe who chooſe to make ĩt an object of 
their ſtudies. At this time, however, the government of the Swedes. 
was far from being clearly aſcertained, or uniformly adminiſtered., 
The crown was elective, though in this election the rights of blood 
were not altogether diſregarded. The great lords poſſeſſed the moit, 
conſiderable part of the wealth of the kingdom, which conſiſted 
chiefly in land; commerce being unknown or neglected, and even 
agriculture itſelf in a very rude and imperfe& ſtate. The clergy, 
particularly thoſe of a dignified rank, from the great reſpect paid to. 
their character, among the inhabitants of the North, had acquired. 
an immenſe influence in all public affairs, and had obtained, poſſeſ- 
ſions of what lands had been left unoccupied by the nobility, Theſe 
two ranks of men, enjoying all the property of the ſtate, formed a 


council called the ſenate, which was maſter of all public | delibera-- 


tions. This ſyſtem of government was, extremely unfavourable to 
the national proſperity: The Swedes periſhed in the diſſentions be- 
tween their prelates and lay-barons, or between thoſe and their ſo- 
vereign ; they were drained of the little riches they poſſeſſed, to ſup- 
port the indolent pomp of a few magnificent biſnops; and what was, 
Rill more fatal, the unlucky ſituation of their internal affairs expoſed 
them to the inroads and oppreſſion of a foreign enemy. Theſe were 
the Danes, who, by their neighbourhood and power, were always 
able to avail thetnſelves of the diſſenſions in Sweden, and to ſubject 
under a foreign yoke, a country weakened and exhauſted by its do- 
meſtick broils. In this deplorable ſituation Sweden remained for 
more than two centuries ; ſometimes under the nominal ſubjection of 
its own princes, ſometimes united to the kingdom of Denmark, and 
in either caſe equally oppreſſed and inſulted. _ | 


* # 


Towards the year 1374, Margaret, daughter of Valdenar, king 
of Denmark, and widow of Huguin, king of Norway, reigned. in 


both theſe kingdoms. That princeſs, to the ordinary ambition of her 
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of their diſtributive powers ——This was ſeen in the late deplorable 
ſtate of Sweden, when its whole fyſtem of government was in danger 
of annihilation which muſt have been the conſequence, if ſome ma- 
terial Alteration had not been introduced, for the king and people 


equally complained of the ne, with whom almoſt all the execu· 


tive power was lodged. 
. This great event, Which ſeems to have been We concerted 
by the king and ſome leading men, was accompliſhed without blood- 
ſhed, on the igth of Augu 1772. The king's prerogative is great · 
ly N but not ſo as to ſet him above the laws ; nor does the 
new form of government bear any reſemblance to an arbitrary mo- 
narchy, of which we ſhall give the following proofs from the ſtate- 
papers lately publiſhed, n to the change of the Swediſh conſti- 
tution: 
« All has happily ſucceeded, and I have ſaved my paretit-coun- 
ys and myſelf, without injury *. one 1 You 
are greatly miſtaken if you believe here has any other aim, but 
liberty and law. I have promiſed to govern a free people; this vow 
is more ſacred, as it was voluntary; and what has happened ſhall never 
lead me from a purpoſe, which was not founded merely on neceſſity, 

but alſo on conviction !” Speech of the King to the States. t 

Every form of government has its impreſſion of human nature; 
and muſt--be imperfect, uncertain, and changeable ; and muſt have 
its beginning, its maturity, and its fall ——But as man, by an ir- 
lar manner of living, may himſelf. ſhorten his life, ſo a nation, 

2 abuſe of its conſtitution, may haſten its own deſtruction. Happy 

people, who, on ſuch a change, preſerve that liberty, which i is 
the — of civil ſociety !” Speech of the order of the Clergy. 
Now, that upon your majeſty's gracious ſummons, the order 
of che peaſants, with the deepeſt ſubmiſſion, have leave to approach 
your majeſty's throne, at the cloſing of this long, and in its my 
moſt fortunate aſſembly of the fates, they — themſelves, with 
| = moſt lively and loyal reverence, that the kingdom was at the very 
brink of its fall; and how it has been ſaved by your majeſty's tender 
care and zealous protection ; how the balance, till now wanted, in 
the conſtitution of the government, has been reſtored; and how the 
ancient Swediſh liberty and independency have been again —_— 
A great event perfecting the earneſt withes of the Swedith people, and 
which raiſes the admiration of the yhole world.“ Aten of the order 
of the Peaſants. © 
The ſtates of Sweden: (who aſſembled icinerly once in three years, 
but now only once in e are formed of deputies from the four or- 
ders, nobility and gentry, clergy, » burghers, and peaſants, Each order 
ſits in its on houſe, and has its own ſpeaker and each chuſes a ſe- 
cret committee for the diſpatch of buſineſs. 

When the ſtates are not itting, the affairs of the public are ma- 
naged by the king and ſenate. : members of the ſenate were for- 
merly appointed by the ſtates, nod were no other than a committee 
of all the ſtates. They are now ſelected and choſen by the king from 
among the Swediſh nobility and gentry, and in ordinary are to con- 


iſt of ſeventeen; including the high officers of ſtate. Thus, upon the, 
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that of Great Britain; the king and ſenate to the Britiſh privy coun- 


eil; the diet or-afſembly of the ſtates, to the Britiſh parliament, + . 
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- Hiftory: of Sweden.} The Goths; the ancient inhabitants of this 
country, joined by the Normans, Danes, Saxons, Vandals, cc. have 
had the reputation of ſubduing the Roman empire, and all tlie Southern 


: 


nations of Europe. We ſhall not here follow the wild romances o 


Swediſh hiſtorians through the early ages. It is ſufficient: to ſay, that 
Sweden has as a claim» to be an ancient monarchy, as any we 
know of. Nor ſhall we diſpute her being the paramount ſtate of Scan- 
dinavia (Sweden, Denmark, and Norway,) and that ſhe borrowed her 
name from one of her princes.” The introduction of Chriſtianity, how- 
ever, by Anſgarius, biſhop of Bremen, in 829, ſeems to preſent the 
firſt certain period of the Swediſh: hiſtory. | dllich i- 
The hiſtory of Sweden, and indeed of all the Northern nations, 
even — — firſt ages of Chriſtianity, is confuſed and unintereſt - 
ing, and often doubtful; but ſufficiently replete with murd ers, mad-, 
ſacres, and ravages. That of Sweden is void of conſiſtency, till a- 
bout the middle of the fourteenth century, when it aſſumes an ap- 
pearance more regular and conſiſtent; and affords where with to re- 
compence the attention of thoſe who chooſe to make it an object of 
their ſtudies. At this time, however, the government of the Swedes 
was far from being clearly aſcertained, or uniformly adminiſtered., 
The crown was elective, though in this election the rights of blood 
were not altogether diſregarded. The great lords poſſeſſed the moſt- 
conſiderable part of the wealth of the kingdom, which conſiſted 
chiefly in land; commerce being unknown or neglected, and even 
agriculture itſelf in a very rude and ĩmperfect ſtate. The clergy, 
particularly thoſe of a dignified rank, from the great reſpect paid to 
their character, among the inhabitants of the North, had acquired. 
an immenſe influence in all public affairs, and had obtained poſleſ-. 
ſions of what lands had been left unoccupied by the nobility, Theſe 
two ranks of men, enjoying all the property of the ſtate, formed a 


council called the ſenate, which was . maſter of all public delibera-- 


tions. This ſyſtem of government was extremely. unfayourable to 
the national proſperity; The Swedes periſhed in the diſſentions be- 
tween their prelates and lay-barons, or between thoſe and their ſo- 
vereign ; they were drained of the little riches they poſſeſſed, to-ſup- 
port the indolent pomp of a few magnificent biſhops; and what was, 
Rill more fatal, the unlucky ſituation of their internal affairs expoſed 
them to the inroads and oppreſſion of a foreign enemy. Theſe were 
the Danes, who, by their neighbourhood and power, were always 
able to avail themſelves of the diſſenſions in Sweden, and to ſubject 
under a foreign yoke, a country weakened and exhauſted by its do- 
meſtick broils. In this deplorable ſituation Sweden remained: for 
more than two centuries ; ſometimes under the nominal ſubjection of 
its own princes, ſometimes united to the kingdom of Denmark, and 
in either caſe equally oppreſſed and inſulted. 


Towards the year 1374, Margaret, daughter of Valdenar, king 
of Denmark, and widow of Huguin, king of Norway, reigned in 

both theſe kingdoms. That princeſs, to the ordinary ambition of her 
ſex, added a penetration and 3 of mind, which nr 
8 74 ; * 
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She has been — — the North — like Se- 
miramis, ſhe found means to reduze by arms, or by intrigue, an im- 
menſe extent of territory: and became queen of Denmark, Nor- 
way; and Sweden. She projected the union of Calmar, ſo famous 
in the North, by which theſe kingdoms were for the future to re - 
main under one ſovereign, elected by each kingdom in its turn, and 
who ſhould divide his reſidence between them all. Chriſtian II. the 
laſt king of Denmark, who, by virtue of this aj t, was alſo 
king of Sweden, had an ambition to become abſolute. Ihe barba- 
rous policy by which he attempted tb uffectionate this deſign nodeſs 
barbarous, proved the deſtruction of himſelf, and afforded an op- 
portunity for changing the face of affairs in Sweden. In order to 
eſtabliſh his authority in that kingdom, he laid a plot for maſſacri 
the principal nobility. This horrid: defign was actually carried into 
execution, November 8th 15 10. Of all thoſe who could oppoſe the 
deſpotick s of Chriſtian, no one remained in Sweden, but 
Guſtavus Vaſa, a young prince; deſcended of the ancient kings of 
that qpuntry, and who had already ſignalized his arms againſt the 
ing of Denmark. An immenſe price was laid on his head. The 
anih ſoldiers were ſent in purſuit of him; but by his dexterity and 
addreſs, he cluded all their attempts, and eſcaped under the diſguiſe 
of a peaſant to the mountains of Dalicarlia. This is not the place 
to relate his dangers and * how, to prevent his diſcovery, he 
vrrought in the bras · mines, hom he was betrayed by thoſe in whom 
he repoſed his confidence; and, in ſine, ſurmounting a thoufand ob- 
ſtacles, engaged the ſavage but warlike inhabitants of Dalicarlia to 
undertake his cauſe, to oppoſe and to conquer his tyrannical oppreſ- 
ſor. Sweden, by his means, again acquired independence. The an- 
cient nobility were moſtly deſtroyed. - vus was at the head of a 
victorious army, who admired” his valour, and were attached to his 
perſon. He was created therefore, firſt adminiſtrator, and afterwards 
king of Sweden, by the univerſal conſent, and with the ſhouts of the 
whole nation. His circumſtances - were much more favourable than 
thoſe of any former prince, who had poſſeſſed this digniry. The 
maſſacre of the nobles had rid him of thoſe proud haughty enemies 
who had fo long been the bane of all regular government in Sweden. 
The clergy, indeed, were no leſs powerful and dangerous; but the 
opinions of Luther, which began at this time to prevail in the North, 
the force with which they were ſupported, and the credit which they 
had acquired among the Swedes, gave him an rrunity of chan- 
ing the religions ſyſtem of that country, and the exerciſe of the 
oman Catholic religion was prohibited, under the ſevereſt penalties, 
(which have never yet been relaxed) in the year 1544. Inſtead of 
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a Gothic ariſtocracy, the moſt turbulent of all governments, and ta 
when impoifoned by religious tyranny, of all governments the moſt wi 
wretched,” Sweden in this manner became a regular monarchy. The on 
happy effects of this change were ſoon viſible. Arts and manutactures ch 
were eſtabliſned and improved; navigation and commeroe began to co 
flouriſh letters and civility were introduced; and a kingdom, known tin 
only by name to the reſt of Europe, began to be known by its arms, cet 
and to have à certain weight in all pyblic treaties or deliberations. tut 


Guſtavus, 
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Guſtavus, after a glorious teign, died in 1559; while his eldeſt 
A5 —— preparing to embark for England, to marry queen 
Eliaabet bi pag 414416 | 10 
Under Eric, who ſucceeded his father Guſtavus Vaſa, the titles 
of count and baron were introduced into Sweden, and made heredi- 
tary. Eric's miſtrable and cauſeleſs jealouſy of his brothers forced 
them to take up arms, und the ſenate ſiding with them, he was de- 
poſed in 1566. His brother John ſucceeded him, and entered into 
a ruinous war with Ruſſia. John attempted, by the advice of his 
queen, to re-eſtabliſh the Catholic religion in Sweden ʒ but though 
he made ſtrong efforts for that purpoſe, and even reconciled him - 
ſelf to the pope, he was oppoſed by his brother Charles, and the 
ſcheme proved ineffectual; John's ſon, Sigiſmund, was, however, 
choſen king of Poland in 1587, upon which he endeavoured again 
to reſtore the Roman Catholic religion in his dominions, but he died 
in 1593. | | x | 
Charles, brother-to king John, was choſen. adminiſtrator af Swe- 
den ; and being a ſtrenuous Proteſtant, his nephew, Sigiſmund, en- 
deavoured to drive him from the adminiſtratortiip, but without ef- 
fect ; till at laſt, he and his family were excluded from the ſueceſſion 
to the crown, which was conferred upon Charles The reign of 
Charles, through the practices of Sigiſmund, 'who was himicit a 
powerful prince, and at the head of a great party both in Sweden 
and Ruſſia, was turbulent; which gave the Danes encouragement 
to invade Sweden. Their conduct was checked by the great Guſta- 
vus Adolphus, though then a minor, and heir - apparent to Sweden. 
Upon the death of his father, which happened in 1611, he was de- 
clared of age by the ſtates, though then only in his eighteenth year. 
Guſtavus, ſoon after his acceflion, ſound himſelf, through the power 
and intrigues of the Poles, Ruſſians, and Danes, engaged in a war 
with all his a under infinite diſadvantages; all which he 
ſurmounted. narrowly miſſed being maſter of Ruſſia; but the 
Ruſſians were fo tenacious of their independency, that his ſcheme 
was baffled. In 1617, he made a peace, under the mediation of 
James I. of England, by which he recovered Livonia, and four 
towns in the prefecture of Novogorod, with a ſum of money beſides. 
The ideas of Guſtavus began now to extend. He had ſeen a vaſt 
deal. of military ſervice, and he was aſſiſted by the councils of La 
Gardie, one of the beſt generals and wiſeſt ſtateſmen of his age. 


His troops, by perpetual war, had become the beſt diſciplined and 


moſt warlike in Europe; and he carried his ambition farther than 
hiſtorians are willing to acknowledge. The princes of che houſe of 
Auſtria were, it is certain, early jealous of his enterprizing ſpirit, 
and ſupported his ancient implacable enemy Sigiſmund, whom Guſ- 
tavus defeated 3 and in 1627, he formed the fiege-of Dantzick, in 


which he was unſucceſsful ; but the attempt, which was defeated 


only by the ſudden riſe of the Viſtula, added ſo much to his military 
character, that the Proteſtant cauſe placed him at the head of the 
confederacy for reducing the houſe of Auſtria. His life, from that 
time, was a continued chain of the moſt rapid and wonderful ſuc- 
ceſſes; even the mention of each would exceed our bounds. It is 


i fufnicient to ſay, that after taking Riga, and over- running W | 


% 


he entered Poland, where he was victorious ; and from thence; in 


. 


1630, he landed in Pomerania, drove the Germans out of Mecklen-- 
burgh, defeated the famous Count Tilly, the Auſtrian general, who 
was till then thought invincible z and Pape Franconia. 'Upon 
the defeat and death of Tilly, Wallenſtein, another Auſtrian gene- 
ral of equal reputation, was appointed to command againk Guſta- 
vus, Who was killed upon the plain of Lutzen, after gaining a bat- 
tle; which, had he ſurvived, would probably have put a period to 
the Auſtrian greatneſss. . i 

The amazing abilities of Guſtavus Adolphus, both in the cabinet 
and the field, never appeared fo fully as after his death. He left 
behind him, a ſet of generals, trained by himſelf, who maintained 
the glory of the Swediſh army with moſt aſtoniſhing valour and ſue- 


cCeſs. The names of Duke Bernard, Bannier, Torſtenſon, Wran- 


# 


and others, and their prodigious actions in war, never can be 
orgotten in the annals of Europe. It is uncertam what courſe Guſ- 
tavus would have purſued, had his life been prolonged, and his ſuc- 
ceſſes continued; but there are the ſtrongeſt reaſons to believe that 
he had in his eye ſomewhat more than the relief of the Proteſtants, 
and the reſtoration of the Palatine family. His chancellor, Oxen- 
ſtiern, was as conſummate a politician as he was a warrior; and du- 
ring the minority of his daughter Chriſtina, he managed the affairs 
of Sweden with ſuch ſucceſs, that ſhe in a manner dictated the peace 
of Weltphatia, which threw the affairs of Europe into a new ſyſtem. 
.; Chriſtina was but ſix years of age when her father was killed. She 
received a noble education; but her fine genius took an uncommon, 
and indeed romantic turn. She invited to her court Deſcartes, Sal- 
maſius, and other learned men; to whom ſhe was not, however, 


extremely liberal. She expreſſed a value for Grotius; and ſhe was 


nan excellent judge of the polite arts: but illiberal, and indelicate in 
the choice of her private favourites. She at the ſame time diſchar- 


— 


ged all the duties of her high ſtation; and though her generals were 
baſely betrayed by France, ſhe continued to ſupport the honour of 
her crown. Being reſolved not to marry, ſhe reſigned her crown 
2 her couſin, Charles Guſtavus, ſon to the duke of Deux-Ponts, 
Charles had great ſucceſs againſt the Poles: he drove their king, 
John Caſſimir, into Sileſia; and received from them an oath of alle - 
giance, which, with their uſual inconſtancy, they broke. His progr: 

upon the ice againſt Denmark, has been already mentioned; and he 
died of a fever in 1660. His ſon and ſucceſſor, Charles IX. was not 
five years of age at his father's death; and this rendered it neceſſary 
for his guardians to conclude a peace with their neighbours, by which 
the Swedes gave up the iſlands of Bornholm, and Drontheim, in Nor- 


Way. All differences were accommodated at the ſame time with Ruſ- 


ſia and Holland; and Sweden continued to make a very reſpectable 
figure in the affairs of Europe. When Charles came to be of age, he 
received a ſubſidy from the French king, Lewis XIV. but perceiving 
the liberties of Europe to be in danger — that monarch's ambition, 
be entered into the alliance with England and Holland againſt him. 
He atterwards joined with France againſt the houſe of Auſtria; but 
being beaten in Germany at Felim-Bellin, a powerful confederacy 
| * Was 
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was ſormed againſt him. The elector of Brandenburg made himſelf 
maſter of the Swediſh Pomerania; the biſhop of Munſter over - ran 


Bremen and Verden, and the Danes took Wiſmar, and ſeveral places 
in Schonen. They were afterwards beaten; and Charles, by the 


treaty of St Germains, which followed that of Nimeguen, recovered 


all he had loſt, except ſome places in Germany. He then married 


Ulrica Leonora, the Fog of Denmark's ſiſter, but made a very bad 
e 


uſe of the tranquillity he had regained ; for he enflaved and beggared 


bis people, that he might render his power deſpotic, and his army 


formidable. The ſtates loſt all their power; and Sweden was redu- 
ced to the condition of Denmark. He ordered the brave Patkul, 
who was at the head of the Livonian deputies, to loſe his head and 
his right hand, for the boldneſs of his remonſtrance in favour of his 
countrymen, but he ſaved himſelf by flight; and Charles became fo 
conſiderable a power, that the conferences for a general peace at Ryſ- 
wick-were' opened under his mediation. | | 

Charles IX. died in 2697: and was ſucceeded by his minor ſon, 
the famous Charles XII. The hiſtory of no prince is better known 
than that of this heroe. His father's will had fixed the age of his ma- 
jority to eighteen, but it was ſet afide for an earlier date by the ma- 
nagement of Count Piper, who became thereby his firft miniſter. Soon 


after his acceſſion, the kings of Denmark and Poland, and the Czar 


of Muſcovy, formed a powerful confederacy againſt him, encouraged 
by the mean opinion they had of his youth and abilities. He made 
head againſt them all; and beſieging Copenhagen, he diftated the 
peace of Travendahl to his Daniſh majeſty, by which the duke of 
Holftein was re-eſtabliſhed in his dominions. 'The Czar-Peter was at 
this time ravaging Ingria, at the head of 80, ooo men; and had beſie- 
ged Narva. The army of Charles did not exceed 20,000 men; but ſuch 
was his impatience, that he advanced at the head of 8,Qco, entirely 
routed the main body of the Ruſſians, and raiſed the ſiege. Such 
were his ſucceſſes, and ſo numerous his priſoners, that the Ruſſians. 
attributed his actions to necromancy. Charles from thence marched 
into Saxony, where his warlike atchievments equalled, if they did not 
excel, thoſe of Guſtavus- Adolphus. He dethroned Auguſtus king of 
Poland: but he ſtained all his laurels, by putting the brave Count Pat- ' 
kul to a death equally painful and ignominious. He raiſed Staniſlaus to 
the crown of Poland ; and his name carried with it ſuch terror, that he 
was courted by all the powers of Europe ; and, among others, by the 
Duke of Marlborough, in the name of Queen Anne, amidſt the full 
career of her ſucceſſes againſt France. His ſtubbornneſs and implaca- 
ble diſpoſition, however, was ſuch, that he cannot be conſidered in a 
better light than that of an illuſtrious madman ; for he loſt, in the 
battle of Pultowa, which he fought in his march to dethrone the Czar, 
more than all he had gained by his victories. His brave army was 
ruined, and he was forced to take refuge among the Turks at Bender. 
His actions there, in attempting to defend himſelf with zoo Swedes 
againſt 30,000 Turks, prove him to have been worſe than frantic. 
The Turks found it, however, convenient for their affairs, to ſet him 
at liberty. But his misfortunes did not cure his military madneſs; 


and after his return to his dominions, he proſecuted his revenge a- 


gainſt Denmark, till he was killed by a cannon- ot at the ſiege of 
SY; ny 17 1 Fredericſhal, 
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; in Norway, belonging to the Danes, in 1718, when 

was no more than tHirty-fix years of age. ' ern 
Charles XII. was ſucceeded, as already mentioned, by his ſiſter, 
the princeſs Ulrica Eleonora, wife to the hereditary prince of Heſſe. 
We have already ſeen in what manner the Swedes recovered their li- 
berties; and given the ſubſtance of the capitulation Tigned by the 
queen and her huſband, when they entered upon the exerciſe of 
vernment. Their firſt care was to make a e with Great Britain: 
which the late king intended to have invaded, - The Swedes then, to 


prevent their farther loſſes by the progreſs of the Ruſſian, the Daniſh, * 


the Saxon, and other arms, made many great ſacrifices to obtain 
peace from thoſe powers. The French, however, about the year 1738, 
formed a dangerous party in the kingdom, under the name of the 
Fats; which not only broke the internal quiet of the kingdom, but 
led it into a ruinous war with Ruſſia. Their Swediſh majelties having 
no children, it was neceſſary to ſettle the ſuegeſſion; eſpecially as the 
duke of Holſtein was deſcended from the queen's, eldeſt fiſter, and 
was, at the fame time, the preſumptive heir to the empire of Ruſſia. 
Tour competitors appeared; the duke of Holſtein Gottorp z prince 
Frederic of Heſſe-Caſſel, nephew to the _ the prince of Den- 
mark, and the duke of Deux-ponts. The duke of Holſtein would 
have carried the election, had he not embraced the Greek religion, 
that he might mount the throne of Ruſſia, The Cxarina interpoſed, 
and offered. to reſtore all the conqueſts ſhe had made from Sweden, 
__ excepting a ſmall diſtrict in Finland, if the Swedes would receive the 
duke of Holſtein's uncle, Adolphus Frederic, Biſhop of Lubec, as 
their hereditary prince and ſucceſſor to their crown. This was a- 
greed to, and à peace was concluded at Abo, under the mediation 
of his, Britannie majeſty, This peace was ſo firmly adhered to by 
the Czarina, that his Daniſh majeſty thought proper to drop all the 
effects of his reſentment, and the indignity done his ſon. The prince 
Juccefſor married the princeſs Ulrica, third ſiſter to the king of Pruſ- 
ſia j and in 1751 entered into the poſſeſſion of his new dignity, which 
proved to him a crown of thorns. © Through a ſtrange medley of 
affairs, and views of intereſt, the French have vaſt influence in all 
the deliberations of the Swediſh ſenate, who of late bave been little 
better than penſioners to that crown, The intrigues of the ſenators 
forced-Adolphus to take part in the late war againſt Pruſſia ; but as 
that war was diſagrecable not only to the people but alfo to the king 
of Sweden, the nation never made ſo mean an appearance; and up- 
on Ruſſia's making peace with the king of Pruſſia, the Swedes like- 
wiſe made their peace, upon the terms of leaving things as they ſtood 
at the beginning of the war. Auguſtus died diſpirited in 1771, af- 
ter a turbulent reign of twenty years, and was ſucceeded by his ſon, 
Guſtavus. l | Nn 
In this kingdom a moſt remarkable revolution hath taken place; and 
the Swedith government, from being one of the freeſt in Europe, is 
now become one of the moſt deſpotick.— On the preſent King's ac- 
ceſſion to the throne, in. February 1771, he made the moſt ſolemn 
profeſſions of veneration and reſpect for the eſtabliſhed laws and con- 
ſtitution of the country; and not only declared his own abhorrence 
of an abſolute gogernment, but that he would always conſider, as 
4 * — f ; | — che. 
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che deelared enemies of his perſon and kingdom; all thoſe who ſhould, 
on any pretence. whatever, attempt to introduce it. Accordingly he 
was obhged, on the 28th of February i772, to ſign the capitulations 
in their uſual form, as no relaxation of them could be obtained not- 
withſtanding the utmoſt endeavours of the court - party for that pur- 
poſe; and theſe the King afterwards confirmed by oath. Notwith- 
ſtanding this, however, it appeared plainly by the event; that the 
King had no deſign of keeping theſe folemn 1 into which 
he had juſt entered. The diet was ſitting when he thought proper 
to diſcover his deſigns ; and the province of Scania, which forms the 
Southern extremity of Sweden, was made choice of as the moſt pro- 
per ſcene of action. Prince Charles, the King's next brother, accord- 
ingly ſet out for Scania, under pretence of meeting the boy” Wa Er; oa 
on her return from the court of Berlin; and Prince: Frederick A- 
dolphus, his other brother, went into the neighbouring province of 
Oſtrogothia, under pretence of drinking ſome mineral waters for his 
health. On the 12th of Auguſt 1772 an inſurrection took place in 
the 8 of Chriſtianſtadt. Here one Hellichius, a captain, having, 
at the head of the ſoldiers, . ſeized upon the magazines, arms, and 
fortifications, publiſhed a manifeſto, wherein he accuſed the ſtates of 
the kingdom of the greateſt. crimes); particularly, of aſſuming to 
themſelves a deſpotick power, which they had carried ſo far, that 
they had incroached even upon the rights and lawful power 'of the 
King himſelf ; that therefore the garriſon of that city renounced all 
qbedience to. the ſtates of the kingdom, as they called themſelves, and 
called upon all true Swedes to join them. — 
Prince Charles was at Carelſcroon, between forty and fifty miles 
South from Chriſtianſtadt, when the news of the revolt arrived. He 
immediately aſſembled the troops, and took upon himſelf. the com- 
mand; ſeizing at the ſame time upon the town of Carelſcroon, by 
which the anal. magazines, and navy, were put into his hands. 
He then publiſhed an obſcure and almoſt unintelligible manifeſto ; 
from, which the only thing that could be deduced was, that great 
dangers were impending over the people from ſome wicked perſons. 
in power, whoſe yoke they were exhorted to ſhake off. After this he 
marched to Chriſtianſtadt, leaving a 8 in Carelſeroon; and, 
at the fame time, his brother Prince Frederick Adolphus put himſelf 
at the head of the troops in Oftrogothia. 

The ſenate were informed of this inſurrection by Gen. Rudbeck, 
one of their own body, who happened then to be in that part of the 
country. This intelligence immediately produced an extraordinary 
meeting of that body; the reſult of which was, that full powers were 
delegated to Baron Funck and Ceneral Pecklin, to aſſemble the troops, 
and take all meaſures neceſſary for quelling the inſurrection. As the 
regiments quartered in Stockholm were known to be too much af- 
fected to the Royal cauſe, others were ordered from Upland and 
Sundermania ; and orders were given to the eity · cavalry to mount 
their horſes, and to fix patrols in all proper and convenient parts of 
the city, &c. They alſo required of the King, in terms, it is ſaid, 
amounting to little leſs than an abſolute command, not to depart 


. 
— —— —— — 


from Stockholm; and deſired, at the ſame time, that he wonld re- 4 i 
call his brothers, under pretence of an apprehenſion for the ſafety of _— 
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their perſons.” The King was not confulted upon any of the reſolu- | 


tions that were paſſed, or the meaſures that were taken. Such papers, 
it was ſaid, as it was neceſſary for him to ſign, were ſent to him for 
that purpoſe : but he abſolutely refuſed to ſign the commiſſion for 
empowering the N who were going to Scania, to take upon 
them the command of the army. 346.4 04 | 
The King for ſome time was totally inactive; but, on the 119th of 
Auguſt, found means to get all the ſenators ſecured by his guards, 


though accounts differ as to the manner in which this was accompliſh- _ 


ed. Certain it is, however, that the Royal party abſolutely prevail-. 
ed, the ſenate were abandoned by the army, and the old conſtitution 
of government was totally overturned... Having aſſembled all the 
Rates in a plenum plenorum, he read the articles of a new form of go- 
vernment. He ſecured himſelf from all danger of oppoſition, by 
poſting his troops in a proper manner. The moſt eſſential articles of 
the new government were the following: That the King is to chuſe 
the. ſenate himſelf: That he is to call the ſenate to x when he 

eaſes, and to ſeparate them alſo at pleaſure, after Sy have at any 

me continued ſitting; for three months: That the contributions are 
to be given by che ſtates ; but if not granted within three months, 


the old ones arg to remain: In caſe of invaſion, or preſſing neceflity, 


the King may impoſe ſomo taxes for raiſing money, till the ſtates can 
be aſſembled: When the - ſtates are aſſembled, they are not to deli- 
berate upon any thing but what the King pleaſes to lay before them: 
and, That the King is to have the ſole diſpoſition of the. army, navy, 

and finances, and all employments civil and militarr. 
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There are copper coins (ſome as big as x ſmall tile) of ſeveral va- 


lues 3 and, as they frequently pay foreign merchants in copper, the 
merchants take wheelbarrows with them, inſtead of bags, when they 


are to;receive money. 
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L tached parts, as Eaſt and Weſt Greenland, Ice 
ifles, Lapland, Norway, Denmark Proper, and ſome territories in 


Germany, they will be treated of in the order here enumerated, the 
latter articles'comprehending che chief power with which the erown 


EAST 


of Deumarg: is inveſted. 


PHE dominions.of the king of Denmark conſiting of ſeveral 307 
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E A8 T GREENLAND. 


15 ſituated between 76 and 80 degrees of North latitude z and be 
tween the langitudes of 10 and 20 degrees Eaſt from London; is 
an uninhabitable country, producing very few:cotiveniencies to man- 
kind, except its . which is chiefly proſecuted in Britin 
and Dutch ſhippin 

This country was diſcovered in 1553. by Sir Hugh Willoughby, 

n Engliſhman ; and is ſuppoſed to be a continuation of Old Green- 
— it has for ſome time got * name of Ward irour Ks 


| N coaſts. 


Cariefttier.] The king of. Wes! in che Greenland ſeas, eng 
the pieces of ice which ark been ehe for ages, is one of * 
cateſt curioſities in Nature. 


When the Thips firſt arriye at the ioe they atoll as much as pol. 


ſible lying among the ſmall pieces, both becauſe few whales are tb 
be found. 


there, and likewiſe becauſe it is very dangerous; as the 

are liable to be thrown againſt the ſides of the ſhip by the fwell of 
the ſea, which theſe 1 pieces do not entirely take off, They 
therefore work up as far to the Northward as poſſible, expecting to 
meet with a field {fo they term a piece of ice, of immenſe magnitude, 
and to which no end can be perceived.) About theſe fields the fea 


is as ſmooth as glaſs, and the vaſt tracts of ice, which reach farther 


than the eye can pierce, a the Wea of a level oountry E 
covered with ſnow. 

In the openings betwixt theſe fields the whales play, fat OR 
the ſhip has got up, and is made faſt to the field by means of a large 
hook which they call an ice-anchor, the boats are immediately ſent 
out to different diſtances, to wait for whales. Half the ſhip's com- 
pany are ſet out in this manner, for four hours at 'a time, which is 
called the brondt watch, after which they are relieved by the others. 

As ſoon as a whale is ſeen to ſpout, the boat which happens to be 
neareſt makes towards him,' and the harpooneer endeavours to ſtrike 
him with a barbed dart- called: the barp2on, to the handle of which a 
line of ſeveral hundred fathoms in length is faſtened, and lies coil'd 
up in the bottom of the boat. If he ſucceeds, an oar is placed up- 
right in the middle of the boat, as a ſignal for the reſt to come to 
their aſſiſtance. When this is 1 the people in the ſhip are 
alarmed by the cry of Fall, fall, by a perſon ſtationed on deck for 
that purpoſe ; upon which they immediately haſten oup in SIG) 0 


the place where the whale was ſtruck, 


When the monſter perceives himſelf wounded, he immediately 


dives, ſometimes going perpendicularly daun, ſometimes running 
off at a fide. At firſt he ſets off with immenſe velocity, but ſoon 
wearies, and is again obliged to come np to the ſurface to bfow, or 
ſpout up water, which he cannot hve without. At the ſecond time 
of his coming up, he ſtays much longer than at firſt,” and is agai 

wounded with harpoons and lances; this they continue doing, tilt 
he begins to ſpont up blood mixed. with water, which is a ſign of his 
amd and ſoon after this he. turns himſelf on his back and moe 
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The whale which is moſt valued is of a black colour, ſometimes 
eighty feet in length. His tongue /reſendbles 4 lange feather bed; 
and notwithſtanding his mouth is ſo large, his throat can ſcarce ad- 

mit a man's fiſt; | Gn each ſide of the tongue are two hundred hy 5 
fifty pieces of what is called avhale-bone, which terminate in a kin 
of coarſe hair. The reſt of the bones of his body are hard, and of 
no uſe, He is very thick about the head, but grows gradually lefs 
from thence to the tail. A ende 
The whale has no ſcales, but is covered with a ſoft black ſkin, up · 
wards of half an inch thick. Below this lies the blubber from which 
the oil is extracted, upwards of a foot in thickneſs, all round his body ʒ 
and below this the muſcular fleſh. They do not ſpout up the water 
through their noſtrils as is commonly thought, but through an hole 
in the back part of their head. The noiſe they make on this occa- 


ſion” reſembles, an exceeding ſtrong breath, and may be heard at the 
5 F171 Vir 15 .- 


diſtance of, two or three miles. 5 2 
When the Greenland - ſnips are got a little to the Notthward of 
Shetland, they are followed by great numbers of birds, called by the 
ſailors: malamucks, who ſeem to have ſome knowledge of the errand 
upon which they are going. Theſe creatures are exceedingly vora- 
cious, and are often taken with hooks baited with pieces of pork 
| faſtened to lines and thrown into the ſea. ' When taken, they imme- 
_ diately vomit a quantity of oil. Theſe birds, with many others, feed 
on the carcaſes of dead whales; but ane curious penile relating 
to the malamucks is, that they are purſued by others, who ſeize them 
by the tail, never quitting their hold till the malamuck drops his ex- 
crements, which the other catches as a delicious morſel, and flies 
away well ſatisfied... © ot A * 
In this place it may not be jmproper to take notice of the adven- 
rures of eight Englidhmen, that remained here all the Winter, in the 


* 
— 


by the taptain, to kill rein · deer for the ſhip's company, and ordered 
to meet him at Bell Sound on the Weſt coaſt of Greenland with their 
veniſon. Accordingly, having killed about fifteen” rein- deer, they 
brought them in their boat to the place appointed; bur, to their fur- 
priſe, the ſhip was gone, and they had neither cloaths, houſe, or firing, 
to defend them againſt the approaching Winter, and were to expect a 
night of many months; nor had they bread or proviſion of any kind, 
but the Tre they killed. However, with the materials of the booths 

where the oil was made, they built a houſe, and covered it with an- 
other, to keep out the piercing cold they were to expect; provided 
fewel to keep a conſtant fire in the middle of it, and happened to find 
wWhale-oib enough to furniſh them with lamps during the dark ſeaſon ; 
and thus, with the veniſon they killed, and the fritters, or offal of the 
whales, after the oil was preſſed out, they laid ap proviſion enough to 


Near the concluſion of the ſeaſon for fiſhing, theſe men' were _ | 
ere 


_ ſerve them the Winter: The froſt preſerved their meat from putri-. 


faction; they had no occaſion for ſalt, the want of which preſerved 
them. They had a ſpring of water near their houſe, which kept open 
till January, but then was entirely frozen up, and they had no other 
Arink but melted ſnow afterwards. However, they all lived till the 
DDr 
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' the whale-filhery, ſent a colony thither, provided with all manner of 


neceſſaries, but every one of them died of the ſcuryy before the ſhip- 
ping returned the following year: however, the Dutch repeated the 
experiment, and ſent another colony to Greenland the ſucceeding year 3 
but theſe men alſo periſbed in the ſame manner. From which time 
no nation has attempted to make ſettlements there; though it is evi- 
dent that thgſe two colonies were killed by their falt proviſions, from 
the journals they leſt behind; and as meat will keep in this climate 
without falt, it a colony ſent thither ſhould kill deer and other game 
enough to ſuhſiſt them during the Winter, there is no doubt but they 
might live there unhurt as the eight Engliſhmen did; but is not worth 
the while of any nation but the Dutch, who have, in ſome degree, 
monopolized the fiſhery, to make the experiment again. | 
That it is not abſolutely impoſſible however to ſettle a colony in 
theſe frozen regions, appears from the following extraordinary account 
of four Ruſſian ſailors, who lived fix years on a defart ifland to the 
Eaſtward of Spitzbergen, three of whom returned alive to their native 
untry, ann. | n | 
ag the year 1743, one Jeremiah Okladmkof, a merchant of 
a tayn in the province of Jugovia, and in the government of Arch- 
angel, fitted out a veſſel, carrying fourteen men: ſhe was deſtined for 
Spitzbergen, to be employed in the whale or ſeal fiſhery, For eight 
ſacceſlive days after they had failed the wind was fair; but on the gth 
it changed ſo that inſtead of getting to the Welt of Spitzbergen, the 
uſual place of rendezyous for the Dutch ſhips, and tholk of other na- 
tions annually employed in the whale-fiſhery, they were driven Eaſt- 
ward of thoſe iſlands; and, aſter ſome days, they found themſelves 
at a ſmall diſtance from one of them, called Zaft Spitzbergen ; by the 
Ruſſians, Malay Brown, that is, Little Broun: FT" properly 
ſo called, being'known to them by the name of Bolſchoy Broun, that 
is, Great Broun.) Having approached this iſland within almoſt three 
werſts, or two Engliſh miles, their veſſel was ſuddenly ſurrounded by 
ice, and they found themſelves in an extremely dangerous fituation. 
In this alarming ſtate a council was held ; when the mate, Alexis 
Himkof, informed them, that he recolleficd to have heard, that ſome 
of the people of Meſen, ſome time before, having formed a reſolution 
of Wintering upon this iſland, had accordingly carried from that city 
timber proper for bui ding a hut, and bad actually erected one at ſome 
diſtance from the ſhore. | * 
This information induced the whole company to reſolve on Win- 
tering there, if the hut, as they hoped, ſtill exiſted; for they clearly 
perceived the imminent danger they were in, and that they muſt ine- 
vitably periſh if they continued in the ſhip. They diſpatched therefore 


four of their crew in ſearch of the hut, or any other ſuccour they could 


meet with. Theſe were Alexis Himkof, the mate; Iwan Himkof, his 


godſon; Stephen Sharapof, and Feador Weregin. 


As the ſhore on whic way were to land was uninhabited, it was 
neceſſary that they ſhould make ſome proviſion for their expedition. 
They had almoſt two miles to travel over looſe ridges of ice; which 


being raiſed by the waves, and driven againſt each other by the wind, 


rendered the way equally difficult and dangerous: prudence therefore 


forbade 


' 


# 
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forbade their loading 'themſelyes too much, leſt; bei overburdened, 


they-might fink in Oe the pieces of ice and peri | 
- Haying thus maturely conſidered the nature of their undertaking, 


they provided themſelves with a muſket, and powder-horn, 'contain- 
ing twelve charges of powder, with as many balls, an ax, a ſmall ket- 


44 3 bag with about twenty pounds of flour, a knife, a tinder- box and 
tinder, a bladder filled with tobacco, and every man his wooden pipe. 


Lans accoutred theſe four ſailors quickly arrived on the ifland, little 
ſuſpecting the dig that would befal them. 


They began with Uh cog x the country; and ſoon diſcovered the 


hut they were in ſearch of, about an Englifh mile and a half from the 


thore. It was thirty - ſix feet in length, eighteen feet in height, and as 


5 many in breadth, It contained a ſmall antichamber, about twelve 


feet broad, which had two doors, the one to ſhut it9up from the outer 
air; the rn to form a communication with the inner- room: this 
contributed greatly to keep the larger room warm, when once heated. 
In the large room was an earthen ſtove, conſtructed in the Ruſſian 
manner; that is, a kind of oven without a chimney, which ſerves oc- 
caſionally either for baking, or heating the room, or, as is cuſtomary 
aniody 1 the Ruſſian zr in very cold weather, for a place to ſheep 


upon. 
Wben a fire is kindled in one of theſe ſtoves, the _— as may well 
1 ſuppaſed, is filled with ſmoke; to give vent to which, the door, and 


three or four windows are opened. Theſe windows are each a foot 


in height, and about fix inches wide: they are cut out of the beams 
whereof the houſe is built; and, by means of a ſliding - board, they 
may, when occaſton requires it, be that very cloſe. When therefore 
a fire-is made in the ſtove, the Tmoke deſcends no lower than the win- 
dows; through which, or through the door, it finds a vent, according 
to the direction of the wind; and perſons may continue in the room. 
without feeling any great inconveniency from it. The reader will 
readily conjecture, that the 1 part of ſuch a place, between the 
windows and the ceiling, muſt be as black as ebony; but from the win- 
dos down to the floor, the wood-is perfectly clean, and retains its na- 
tural colour. | 
They * greatly at having diſcovered the hut; but it had ſuf- 
fered much from the weather, having now been built 4 conſiderable 
time: our adventurers, however, contrived to paſs the night in it. 
Early next morning they haſtened to the ſhorey impatient to inform 
their comrades of their ſucceſs ; and alſo to procure from their veſſel 
ſuch proviſions, ammunition, and other e as nt better en · 
able them to winter on the iſland. 
The readers may figure to themſelves the aſtoniſhment and agony 
of mind theſe poor people muſt have felt, when, on reaching the place 
col their landing, they ſaw nothing but an open ſea, free from the ice 


which, but a day before, had covered the ocean,” A violent ſtorm, - 


which had ariſen during the might, had certainly been the cauſe of this 


diſaſtrous event. But they could not tell whether the ice, which had 


before hemmed in the veſſel, agitated by the violence of the waves, 
had been driven againſt her, and ſhattered her to pieces ; or whether 
ſhe had been carried by the current into the main; a circumſtance 
gen ___— happens in thoſe ſeas. Whatever accident had be- 


fallen 
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fallen the ſhip, they ſaw her no more; and as no tidings were ever af- 


terwards received of her, it is moſt probable that the ſank, and that 


all on board of her perithed. | 5 
This melancholy event depriving the unhappy wretches of all hope 


of ever being able to quit the iſtand, they returned to the hut from 


whence they had come, full of horror and deſpair. Their firſt atten- 
tion was employed, as may eafily be imagined, in deviſing means of 
providing ſubſiſtence, and ſor repairing their hut. The twelve char- 
ges of powder which they had brought with them, ſoon procured them 


4 many rein- deer; the ĩſland, fortunately for them, abounding in 


theſe animals. | 
It hath been already obſerved, that the hut, which the ſailors were 
fo fortunate as to find, had fuſtained ſome damage; and it was this: 
there were cracks in many places between the boards of the building, 
which freely admitted the air. This inconvenicacy was however ea- 
fly remedied, as they had an ax, and the beams were ſtill ſound, {for 
wood in thoſe cold climates continues thro? a length of years unim- 
paired by worms or decay, ) ſo it was eaſy for them to make the boards 
join again very tolerably ; beſides, moſs - growing'in great abundance 
all over the ifland, there was more than fufficient to ſtop up the ere - 
vices, which wooden houſes muit always be liable to. Repairs of this 


kind coſt the unhappy men the leſs. trouble, as they were Ruſſians : 


for all Ruflian peaſants are known to be carpenters z* they build 
their own houſes, and are very expert in handling the a. 
The intenſe cold which makes thofe chmates habitable. to ſo ſer 
ſpecies of animals, renders them equally unfit for the production of 
vegetables. No fpecies. of tree, or even ſhrub, is found on any - 
the iſlands of Spitzbergen; a circumſtance of the moſt alarming na- 
ture to our failors. Without fire it was impoſſible to reſiſt the vi- 
gour of the climate; and without wood, how was that fire to beipro-. 
duced, of ſupported? Providence, however, has ſo ordered it, that 
in this particular the ſea ſupplies the defects of the land. In wan 
dering along the beach, they collected plenty of wood, Which had 
deen driven aſhore by the waves; and which at firſt confiſted ati the 
wreeks of ſhips, and afterwards of whole trees with their roots, che 
produce of ſome more hoſpitable, but to them unknown climates: 
which the overflowing of rivers, or other accidents, had dent imo 
the ocean. 2! 775 en 
Nothing proved of more eſſential ſervice to thoſe e e ee 
during the firſt year of their exile, than ſome boards they found up- 
en the beach, having a long iron hook, ſome nails of about five or 
fix inches long, and proportionably thick, and other ſmall pieces of 
old iron fixed in them; the melancholy relics of ſome, veſſels caſt away 
in thoſe remote parts. Theſe were thrown aſhore by the wayes at a 


time when the want of powder gave our men reaſon to apprehend, 


that they maſt fall a prey to hunger, as they had nearly, conſumed 
thoſe rein-deer they had killed. This 2 circumſtance, was atteni 
ed with another, equally fortunate : they found. on the ſhorg the cot 
of a fir- tree, which nearly approached to the. figure of a bort Hs 
neceſſity has ever been the mother of invention, 4o they ſoon faſ,an- 
ed this root to a good bow, by the help of a knife. But till they: want 
ed a ſtring and arrows. Not knowing how 10 procure thefe at pre- 
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ſent, they reſolved upon making a couple of lanices, to defend them- 
felves againſt the white bears, by far the moſt ferocious of their kind, 
whoſe attacks they had great reaſon to dread.' TD. 
Finding they could neither make the heads of their, lances, nor 
of their arrows, without the help of a hammer, they contrived” to 
form the large iron hook above-mentioned into one, by heating it, 
| and widening a hole it happened to have about its middle, with the 
* | help of one of their largeſt nails. This received the handle; and a 
| round button at one end of the hook ſerved for the face of the ham- 
mer. A large pebble ſupplied the place of an anvil; and a couple 
of rein-deer's horns made the tongs. By the means of ſuch tools, 
they made two heads of ſpears ; and after poliſhing and ſharpening 
them on ſtones, they tied them as faſt as poſſible with thongs made 
of rein-deer ſkins, to flicks about the thickneſs of a man's arm, which 
they got from ſome branches of trees that had been caſt on thore. 
© * - Thus equipped with ſpears, they reſolved: to attack a white bear; 
; and after a moſt dangerous encounter, they killed the formidable 
creature, and thereby made a new ſupply of proviſions. The fleſh 
of this animal they reliſhed exceedingly, as they thought it much re- 
ſembled beef in taſte and flavour. e tendons they ſaw with much 
. pleaſure, could, with little or no trouble, be divided into filaments, 
of what fineneſs they thought fit. This perhaps was the moſt for- 
tunate diſcovery theſe men could have made; for beſides other ad- | 
vantages which will be hereafter mentioned, they were hereby fur - fn 
niſhed with {rings for their bow. Ml 16432 Hil 
The ſucceſs of our unfortunate iſlanders in making the ſpears, 
and the uſe theſe proved of, encouraged them to proceed, and to 
| forge ſome pieces of iron into heads of arrows. of the ſame ſhape, 
. though ſomewhat ſmaller in ſize than the ſpears. above mentioned. 
Having ground and ſharpened theſe like the former, they tied them 
with the ſinews of the white bears to pieces of fir, to which, by the 
help of fine threads of the ſame, they faſtened feathers of ſea-towl;. 
, and thus became poſſeſſed of a complete bow and arrows. Their 
ingenuity, in this reſpect, was crowned with ſucceſs far beyond their 
expectation; for during the time of their continuance upon the iſland, 
3 with theſe arrows they killed no leſs than two hundred and fifty rein- 
deer, beſides a great number of blue and white foxes. The fleſh of 
theſe animals ſerved them alſo for food, and their ſkins for con 
and other neceſſary preſervatives againſt the intenſe coldneſs of a cli- 
mate ſo near the pole. | 8 | ub 
They killed, however, only ten white bears in all; and that not 
without the utmoſt danger; for theſe animals being prodigiouſſy 
ſtrong, defended themſelves with aſtoniſhing vigour: and fury. The 
firſt our men attacked deſignedly; the other nine they flew in de- 
fending themſelves from their aſſaults: for ſome of theſe creatures 
even ventured to enter the outer room of the hut, in order to de- 
vour them. It is true, that all the bears did fiot ſhew equal intre- 
Pidity z either owing to ſome being leſs preſſed by hunger, or to their 
being by nature leis carnivorous 1 the others; for ſome of them Ci 
which entered the hut immediately betook themſelves to flight on fi 
the firſt” attempt of the ſailors to drive them away. A repetition, b 
however, of 'theſy ferocious attacks, threw the poor men into great 
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terror and anxiety, as they were in almoſt a perpetual danger of be- 
ing devoured, The three different kinds of animals above-mention- 
ed, viz. the rein-deer, the blue and white foxes, and the white bears, 


were the only food theſe wretched mariners taſted during their con- 
tinuance in this dreary abode. 


Our failors were for ſome time redueed to the neceſſity of eating 


their meat almoſt raw, and without either bread or ſalt; for they 


were quite deſtitute of both. The intenfeneſs of the cold, together 
with the want of proper conveniencies, prevented them from cook- 
ing their victuals in a proper manner. There was but one ſtove in 
the hut, and that being ſet up agreeably to the Ruſſian-taſte, was 
more like an oven, and conſequently not well adapted for boilin 

any thing. Wood alfo was too precious a commodity to be wilted 
in keeping up two fires ; and the one they might have made out of 
their habitation to dreſs their victuals would in no way have ferved 
to warm them. Another reaſon againſt their cooking in the open air 
was the continual danger of an attack from the white bears. And 
here we mult obſerve, that ſuppoſe they had made the attempt, it 
would till have been practicable for only ſome part of the year; for 
the cold, which in ſuch a climate or ſome months ſcarce ever abates, 


from the long abſence of the ſun, then enlightening the oppoſite - 


hemiſphere; the inconceiveable quantity of ſnow which is continually 
falling through the greateſt part of the Winter ; together with the 
almoſt inceſſant rains at certain ſeaſons; all theſe were infurmountable 
obſtacles to that expedient. - a 
To remedy, therefore, in ſome degree, the hardſhip of eating their 
meat half raw, they bethought themſelves of drying ſome of their 
proviſion during the Summer in the open air, and afterwards of ' 
hanging it up in the upper part of the hut, which, as we mention- 
ed before, was continually filled with ſmoke down to the windows: 
it was thus dried thoroughly by the help of that ſmoke. This meat, 
ſo prepared, they uſed for bread, and it made them reliſh their other 


Meth the better, as they could only half dreſs it. Finding this ex- 


periment anſwer in every reſpect their wiſhes, they continued to prac- 
tiſe it during the whole time of their confinement upon the iſland, 
and always Lag up by that means a ſufficient ſtock of proviſions. 
Water they had in Summer from ſmall rivulets that fell from the 
rocks; and in Winter, from the ſnow and ice thawed : this was of 
courſe their only beverage ; and their ſmall kettle was the only veſ- 
ſel they could make uſe of for this and other purpoſes. ; 
It is well known, that ſeafaring people are extremely ſubject to the 
ſcurvy : and it has been — that this diſeaſe increaſes in pro- 
portion as we approach the poles; which muſt be attributed either 
to the exceſſive cold, or to ſome other cauſe yet unknown. How- 
ever that may be, our mariners, ſeeing themſelves quite deſtitute of 
every means of cure, in caſe they ſhould be attacked with ſo fatal a 
diſorder, judged it expedient not to neglect any regimen generally 


adopted as a preſervative againſt this impending evil. Iwan Him- 


kof, one of their numb«r, who had ſeveral times wintered ori the 
coaſt of Welt-Spitzbergen, adviſed his unfortunate companions to 
ſwallow raw and frozen meat, broken into ſmall bits ; to drink the 
blood of rein-d&r warm, as it * from their veins * 
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after killing them; to-uſe as much exerciſe as poſſible; and, laſtly, 


to eat ſcurvy-grals, (cochlearia,) which grows on the iſland, though 
not in great plenty. . f 


_ . We pretend not to determine whether raw frozen fleſh, or warm 


rein-deer-blood, be proper antidotes to the diſtemper; but exerciſe, 

and the uſe of ſcurvy-grafs, have always been recommended to per- 
ſons of a ſcorhutic tendency, whether actually afflicted with the diſ- 
order or not. Be this as it may, experience at leaſt ſeems to have 
proved theſe remedies to be effectual; for three of the ſailors who 


| purſued the above: method continued totally free from all taint of 


the diſeaſe. The fourth, Feodor Weregin, on the contrary, who 
was naturally indolent, averſe to drinking the rein-deer blood, and 
unwilling to leave the hut when he could poſſibly avoid it, was, ſoon 
after their arrival on the iſland, ſeized with the ſcurvy ; which af- 


terwards became fo bad, that he paſſed almoſt fix years under the 


greateſt ſufferings: in the latter part of that time, he became ſo weak, 
that he could no longer fit ereQ, nor even raiſe his hand to his mouth; 
ſo that his humane companions were obliged to feed and tend him like 


a new- born infant, to the hour of his death. 


Our failors had brought a ſmall bag of flour with them to the iſland. 
Of this they had conſumed about one half with their meat ; the re- 
mainder they employed in a different manner, equally uſeful. They 
ſoon, ſaw the neceſſity of keeping up a continual fire in ſo cold a cli- 
mate; and found, that if it ſhould unfortunately go out, they had 
no means of lighting it again; for though they had a ſteel and flints, 
yet they wanted both match and tinder. | 

In their. excurſions through the iſland, they had met with a flimy 


loam, or a kind of clay, nearly in the middle of it. Out of this, 


they found means to form a utenſil which might ſerve for a lamp; 
and they propoſed to keep it conſtantly burning with the fat of the 
animals they ſhould kill. This was certainly the moſt rational ſcheme 
they could have thought of; for to be without a light, in a climate 
where, during Winter, darkneſs reigns for ſeveral months together, 
ng there- 
fore faſhioned a kind of lamp, they filled it with rein-deer's Ee, and 
ſtuck in it ſome twiſted linen, ſhaped into a wick. But they had the 


mortification to find, that as ſoon as the fat melted, it not only ſoak- 
ed into the clay, but fairly run through it on all ſides. The thing 


therefore was to deviſe ſome means for preventing this inconveniency, 


not ariſing from cracks, but from the ſubſtance of which the- lamp 
was made being too porous. They made therefore a new one, dried 


it thoroughly in the air, then heated ir red hot, and afterwards 
quenched it in their kettle, wherein they had boiled a quantity of 

flour down to the conſiſtence of thin ſtearch. The lamp being thus 
dried, and filled with melted fat, they now found, to their great joy, 
it did not leak. But for greater ſecurity, they dipped: linen rags in 
their paſte, and with them covered all its ourfide. Succeeding in 


this attempt, they immediately made another lamp, for fear of an 
accident, that in all events they might not be deſtitute of light; and 


when they had done ſo much, they thought proper to ſave the re- 
mainder of their flour for ſimilar purpoſes, ' 


As they had careſully collected whatever happened to be caſt on 


ſhore, 


| F a \f 

ſmore, to ſupply them with fuel, they had found amongſt the wrecks 

of veſlels ſome cordage, and a ſmall quantity of oakum, (a kind of 
hemp uſed for calking ſhips,) which ſerved them to make wicks for 
their lamp. When theſe ſtores began to fail, their ſhirts, and their 
drawers, (which are worn by almoſt all Ruffian peaſants, were em- 
ployed to make good the deficiency. By theſe means they kept their 
lamp burning without intermiſſion, from the day they firſt made it 


(sa work they ſet about ſoon after their arrival on the iſland) until 
chat of their embarkation for their native country. | 


5 


The neceſſity of converting the moſt eſſential parts of their cloath- 
ing, ſuch as their ſhirts and drawers, to the uſe above ſpecified, ex- 
| poſed them the more to the rigour of the climate. They alſo found 
themſelves in want of ſhoes,. boots, and other articles of dreſs ; and 
as Winter was approaching, they were again obliged to have recourſe 
to that ingenuity which neceſſity ſuggeſts, and which ſeldom fails in 
the trying hour of diſtreſs. Aides e 3 fe. 
They had ſkins of rein-deer and foxes in plenty, that had hither- 
to ſerved them for bedding, and which they now thought of em- 
ploying in ſome more eſſential ſervice; but the queſtion was how to. - 
tan them. After deliberating on this ſubject, they took to the fol- 
. lowing method: They ſoaked the ſkins for ſeveral days in freſh wa- 
ter, till they could pull off the hair pretty eaſily ; they then rubbed 
the wet leather with their hands till it was nearly dry, when they 
ſpread ſome melted rein-deer-fat over it, and again rubbed it well. 
IP By this proceſs the leather became ſoft, pliant, and ſupple, proper 
for anſwering every purpoſe they wanted it for. Thoſe ſkins which 
they deſigned for furs, they only ſoaked for one day, to prepare them 
| for being wrought, and then proceeded in the manner before men- 
tioned; except only that they did not remove the hair. Thus they 
' | ſoon provided themſelves with the neceſſary materials for all the parts 
. of dreſs they wanted. \ FO F 
0 © But here another difficulty occurred. They had neither awls for- 
x making ſhoes or boots, nor needles for ſewing their garments. This 
I want, however, they ſoon ſupplied by means of the bits of iron 
4 they had occaſionally collected. Out of theſe they made both; and 
: by their induſtry even brought them to a certain degree of perfec- 
> tion. The making eyes to their needles gave them indeed no little 
1 trouble; but chis they alſo performed with the aſſiſtance of their 
p | knife; for having ground it to a very ſharp point, and heated red- 
d hot a kind of wire forged for that purpoſe, they pierced a hole thro? 
Is one end, and by whetting and ſmoothing it on ſtones, brought the 
of 
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other to a point, and- thus gave the whole needle a very tolerable 
form. Theſe needles had no fault except the eye; which being made 
in the manner above-mentioned, was ſo rough, that it often cut the 


| thread drawn through it; an imperfection they could not poſſibly re- 
* medy for want of better tools. ö 


* Seiſſars, to cut out the ſkins, were what they next had occaſion 
wy for; but having none, their place they ſupplied with their knife: 
and though there was neither tailor nor ſh6emaker amongſt them, 
| yet they contrived to cut out their IEather and furs well enough for 
w_ their purpoſe. The ſinews of the bears and the rein-deer, which 
re, i. they had found means to ſplit, ſerved them ſor thread ; and thus, 
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provided with the neceſſary implements, they proceeded to make their 


new clothes. x 


Their Summer dreſs conſiſted of a kind of jacket and trowſers, made | 


of ſkins prepared as above-mentioned; and in Winter they wore lo 
fur-gowns, like the Samojedes, or Laplanders, furniſhed with a 


which covered: their head aud neck, leaving only an opening for the 


face. 'Theſe gowns were ſewed cloſe round, ſo that to put them on, 
they were abliged to dong them over their heads like a ſhirt, 
xcepting the uneaſineſs which generally accompanies an involun - 


tary. ſolitude, thefe people, having thus by their ingenuity ſo far 
overcome their wants, might have had reaſon to be contented with 
what Providence had. done for them in their diſtreſsful ſituation; 
but that melancholy reflection, to which each of theſe forlorn perſons 


could not help giving way, that perhaps he might ſurvive his com- 


panions, and then periſh for want of ſubſiſtence, or become a prey 


to the wild beaſts, inceſſantly diſturbed their minds. The mate, A+ 


lexis Himkof, more particularly ſuffered, who having left a wiſe and 


three children behind, ſorely repined at his being ſeparated from 


them; they were conſtantly in his mind, and the thought. of never 


more ſreing them made him very unhappy. 


When qur four mariners had paſled nearly fix years in this diſmal | 


Places Feodor Weregin, whoſe illneſs we had occaſion to mention 2+ 


ve, and who all along had been in a languid condition, died; af- 
ter ig in the latter part of his life, ſuffered moſt excruciating 
pains. Thou 
him, and the grief of being witneſſes to his miſery, without being 
able to afford him any relief, yet his death affected them not a lit- 
tle: They ſaw their number leſſened, and every one wiſhed to be the 
frlt that ſhould follow him. As he died in Winter, they dug a grave 


in the ſnow as deep as they could, in which they laid the corpſe, and 


ough they were. thus freed from the trouble of attending 


then covered it to the beſt of their power, that the white bears might 


not get at it. | 

Now, at the time when the melancholy reflections occaſioned by 
the death of their comrade were freſh in their minds, and when 
each expected to pay this laſt duty to the remaining companions of 


his misfortunes, or to receive it from them, they unexpectedly got 


ſight of a Ruſſian ſhip: this happened on the 15th of Auguſt 1749. 


The veſſel belonged to a trader, of the ſect called by its adherents 


Stara Vieva, that is, The Old Faith, who had come with it to Arch- 


angel, propoſing it ſhould Winter in Nova Zembla; but fortunately 


for our poor exiles, Mr Vernezobre propoſed to the merchant to let 


huis veſſel Winter at Weſt- Spitzbergen, which he at laſt, after many 


objections, agreed to. 
The cantrary winds they met with in their paſſage, made it im- 


poſſible for them to reach the place of their deſtination. The veſſel 


ed to light fires upon the hills neareſt their habitation, and then ran 


was driven towards Eaſt-Spitzbergen, directly oppoſite to the reſi - 


dence of our mariners ; who, as. ſoon as they perceived her, haſten- 


to the beach, waving a flag made of rein-deer's hide faſtened to a 
pole. The people on board, ſeeing theſe ſignals, concluded that their 


were men on the iſland who implored their aſſiſtance, and therefore 


came to an anchor near the ſhore, - 0 


— 
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ple at ſeeing the moment of their deliverance ſo near. They ſoon a- 


greed with the maſter of the ſhip to work for him on the voyage, and 


to pay him eighty rubles on their arrival, for taking them on board, 
with all their riches; which conſiſted in fifty pud, or zo pound 
weight of rein · deer fat ; in many hides of theſe animals, and ſkins of 
the blue and white ſoxes, together with thoſe of the ten white bears 
they had killed. They took care not to forget their bow and arrows 


awls, and their needles, which they kept carefully in a bone - box, very 


ingenuouſly made with their knife only; and, in ſhort, every thing 


they were poſſeſſed of, wok | | 
Our adventurers, arrived ſafe at. Archangel on. the 28th of Sep- 


tember 1749, having ſpent ſix years and three months in their rueful 
ſolitude. | 


The moment of their landing was ſo nearly proving fatal to the 


loving and beloved wife of Alexis Himkof, who, being preſent when 
the veſſel came into port, immediately knew her huſband, and ran 
with ſo much eagerneſs to his embraces, that ſue ſlipped into the wa- 


ter, and very narrowly eſcaped being drowned. 


All three on their arrival were ſtrong and healthy; but having 


; living ſo long without bread, they could not reconcile themſelves to 
the uſe of it, and complained that it filled them with wind. Nor 


could they bear any ſpiritous liquors, and therefore drank nothing but 


water. 


Some of our readers may perhaps conſider this recital in the ſame 


. kind of light they do the hiſtory of Robinſon Cruſoe : the truth of theſe 


adventures is however ſufficiently authenticated. When theſe unfortu- 


nate ſailors firſt arrived at Archangel, they were examined apart by | 
Mr Klinſtadt, chief auditor of the admiralty of that city, who minu- 


ted down all the particulars, which exactly correſponded with each 
account. Mr Le Roy, profeſſor, of hiſtory in the Imperial, Academy, 


ſome time after ſent for two of the men, viz. Alexis Himkof, and 
Himkof, his god · ſon, to Peterſburg,” from whoſe mouths he took the 


preceding narrative, which alſo agreed with Mr Klinſtadt's minutes. 
The original was publiſhed in the -German language, at Peterſbur 
in the year 1769, and tranſmitted from thence to the ingenuous Me 
Banks, who, with ſeveral other members of the royal ſociety, were ſo 
well pleaſed with the account, that they directed a tranſlation of it to 
be made into Engliſh.” ' - | p64, | 


WEST GREENLAND. 
| / | 4D | 
ff e country lyes between the latitudes of 60and 75 degrees North, 
and between the longitudes of o degree and 50 degrees Weſt ; 
it is in general very barren, ſcarcely producing any trees or herbage. 


By the lateſt accounts it is thought there are about 7000 inhabitants; 


* 9 | 


their ſpears, their knife, and ax, which were almoſt worn out, their 
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It vpuld be in vain: to attempt deſcribing the joy of theſe poor peo- 


. 


the greateſt part of theſe rove from place to place for hunting or fith- 
ing, in which they are very expert, during their Summer months, 


which 
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Which are very hot: in the Winter, which is extremely cold. they live 
in well ſheltered huts upon the ſtock they collect in Summer. 
Theſe people, who are very tude, are, in their aſpect, manners, 
and dreſs, ſo like the Eſquimaux Indians, in the Northern parts of 


America, that it may be thonght the two people are allied to one an- 
other. The Danes have lately ſent ſome miſſionaries to convert them 


to Chriſtianity, and to lead a ſettled life; but the good efforts of theſe. ; 
paſtors have not yet produced any conſiderable change, 'There are no . 
* , towns found in the country, nor any produce ſufficient to tempt ſtran - 
gers to traffic with them: indeed ny: have a _y valuable — on 
the coaſts” f : 
| 7 
| ICELAND ISLAND. 
| * 
TS ſituated between the bending of 63 and 662 de We North, and : 
TP between the longitudes of 12 and 2 degrees is about 180 1 
| miles North and South, and about 400 — Eaſt and Weſt + the land 9 
is rather barren, ſcarce any thing thriving there beſides juniper ſhrubs, I 
birch, and willow; the bread uſed here is made of dried fiſh ground to 
a powder'; and the fleſh eaten, beſide mutton, is of bears, wolves, and . 
- foxes; but fiſh; with their roots and herbs, are their greateſt dainties. I 
h The Dre are eſtimated at about 80,000, but it is imagined 8 
they were formerly more numerous, before the ſmall-pox, and other t 
peſtilential diſeaſes got amongſt the iſlanders; they are Chriſtians, a 
— an honeſt, 3 and hardy people; Ae ing themſelves in 1 
ſinging, playing at cheſs, and other innocent amuſements; they dif- 4 
fer very little from the Danes and Norwegians, from whom ' tis pro- h 
bable they were deſcended ; their anceſtors might perhaps have ſought 8 
an aſylum here, to be exempt from the tyranny of the Daniſh kings; ; 
but royal power followed them. 
The chief town is called Skalholt, ſituated among ils mountains, is 8 
a biſhop's ſee, and the reſidence of the Daniſh governor, or het 1 
governor, whoſe ſalary is 400 rix - dollars a- year, 1 
They export dried fiſh, ſalted mutton and lamb, train oil, coarſe p 
; woolen cloth, ſtockings, fours furs, feathers, and a few other eicher; £ 
and receive timber, fiſhing · tackle, bread, horſe-ſhoes, linen, ſalt, and 8 
a few luxuries for the opulent. b 
The inhabitants live under the Daniſh protection and produce a tl 
revenue to the king of about 30, ooo crowns a- year. tl 
The moſt remarkable thing i in this ane is the mountain and vol hi 
cano of Hecla. | 85 
ths A: 1 3 
THE FARO ISLES, 5 


; Toni: are above Weng d in 8 te' in a cluſter within 2 
the limits of a degree in latitude and longitude, about 64 degrees 
North, and ) degrees Weſt; they are, in ſoil and vegetation, not much 
| unlike Iceland; and between 3000 and 4000 inhabitants, but are of 
yers little ſervice to Denmark. PS 75 
; LAPLAND. | 


| Situation, Extent, Divi- 2 THE whole: country-of Lapland er- 
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| fron, and Name. tends, ſo far as it is known, from 
the North Cape in 71-30. N. lat. to the White-ſea, under the artic 
circle, and is ſubje& to different powers. Norwegian Lapland belongs 
to the Danes, and is included in the government of Wardhuys; part 
belongs to the Swedes, which is by far the moſt valuable; and ſome 
parts, in the Eaſt, to the Muſcovites. It would be little better than 
waſting the reader's time to pretend to point out the ſuppoſed di- 
menſions of each. That belonging to the Swedes may be ſeen in 
the table of dimenſions given in the account of Sweden: bur other 
accounts ſay, that it is about 100 German miles in length, and ninety 
in breadth; it comprehends all the country from the Baltic to the 
mountains that ſeparate; Norway fi»:m1 Sweden. The Muſcovite part 
lyes towards the Eaſt, between the lake Enarak and the White-ſea. 
Thoſe parts, notwithſtanding the rudeneſs of the country, are divided, 
into ſmaller diſtricts ; generally taking their names from rivers :; but, 
unleſs in the Swediſh part, which is ſubje& to præſect, the Lapland- 
ers can be ſaid to be under no regular government. The Swediſh 
Lapland therefore is the object conſidered by authors in deſcribing 
this country. It has been generally thought that the Laplanders are 
the deſcendents of Finlanders driven out of their own country, and 
that they take their name from Zapper, which ſignifies exiles, In 
Lapland, for ſome months in the Summer, the ſun never ſets; and 
during the ſame ſpace of time in Winter, it never riſes : but the in- 
habitants are ſo well aſſiſted by the twilight and the aurora borealis, 
that they never diſcontinue their work through darknefs. + 
Climate.) In Winter it is no unuſual thing for their lips to be fro-— 
zen to the cup in attempting to drink; and in ſome thermometers, 


ſpirits of wine are concreted into ice: but this muſt be underſtood 


-only of weak ſpirits, of which the aqueous part is frozen, for pure 
ſpirit of wine remains fluid even in the intenſe cold of the Northern 
parts of Aſia, which freezes quick- ſilver; the limbs of the inhabi- 
rants are often mortified with cold ; and drifts of ſnow threaten to 
bury the traveller, and cover the ground four or five feet deep. A 
thaw ſometimes takes place, and then the froſt that ſucceeds preſents 
the Laplander with a ſmooth level of ice, over which he travels in 
his * with inconceivable ſwiftneſs. The heats of Summer are ex» 
ceſſive for a ſhort time; and the cataracts which dafh from the moun- 
tains often preſent to the eye the moſt pictureſque appearances. 


Mountains, Rivers, Lakes, and Forefts.] The reader muſt form in 
his mind a vaſt maſs of mountains, irregularly crowded together, 
to give him an idea of Lapland: they are, however, in ſome inter- 
ſtices, ſeparated by rivers: and lakes, which contain an incredible 
namber of iſlands, ſome of which form pleaſant habitations, and 
are believed by the natives to be the terreſtrial paradiſe; even roſe 
aud flowers grow wild on their. borders in the Summer; but this ts 
. | | N but 


f » 


but a ſhort gleam of temperature; fot the climate in general is ex- 


ceſſively ſevere. Duſky foreſts, and noiſome, unhealthy moraſſes, cover 


you part of the flat country; ſo that nothing can be more uncom- 


ortable than the ſtate of the inhabitants. 


Meral and Mireralt.] Fare and gold mines, as well as thoſe of 


copper and lead, have been diſcovered and worked. in Lapland: beau- 
- tifulchryſtals are found here, as are ſome amethyſts and topazes; alſo 
various ſorts of mineral ones, ſurpriſingly poliſhed by the hand of 
Nature; valuable pearls have been ſometimes found in rivers, but 
never in the ſeas, e | 


' Animals.) The zibelin, a creature reſembling the martin, is a na- 
tive of Lapland; and its ſkin, whether black or white, is ſo much 
elteemed, that it is frequently given as preſents to royal and diſtirt- 
guiſhed perſonages. The Lapland hares grow white in the Winter; 
and the country produces a large black cat, which attends the na- 
tives in hunting. By far the moſt remarkable, however, of the Lap - 
land animals, is the rein - deer. This animal, the moſt uſeful perhaps 
of any in the world, reſembles the ſtag, only it ſomewhat droops the 
head, and the horas project forward. In Summer, the rein- deer pro - 


vide themſelves with leaves and graſs, and in the Winter they live up- 
1 


on moſs: they have a wonderful ſagacity at finding it out, and when 
found, they ſcrape away the ſnow that covers it, with their feet. 
The ſcantineſs of their fare is inconceiveable, as is the length of the 


22 which they can perform without any other ſupport. They 
fix the rein · deer to a kind of ſledge, ſhaped like a ſmall boat, in which 


the traveller, well ſecured from cold, is laced down, with the reins | 


in one hand, and a. kind of bludgeon in the other, to keep the car- 
riage clear of ice and ſnow, e deer, whoſe. harneſſing is very 
ſimple, ſets out, and continues the journey with prodigious ſpeed 
and is ſo ſafe and tractable, that the driver is at little or no trouble 
in directing him. At night they look out for their own provender ; 
and their milk often helps to ſupport their maſter, . Their inſtinct in 
chuſing the road and directing their courſe, can only be accounted 
for, by their being well acquainted with the country during the Sum- 
mer. months, when they live in woods. Their fleſh, is a well - taſted 
food, whether freſh or dried: their {kin forms excellent cloathing 
both for the bed and the body: their milk and cheeſe are nutritive 
and pleaſant ; and their inteſtines and tendons ſupply their maſters 
with thread and cordage. When they run about wild in the fields, 
they may be ſhot at as other game. But it is ſaid, that if one is kil- 
led in a flock, the ſurvivors. will gore and trample him to pieces; 
therefore ſingle ſtragglers are generally pitched upon. The number 
of tame rein-deers poſſeſſed by a Laplander forms the chief part of 
his riches. With all their excellent qualities, however, the rein-deer 
have their inconveniencies. It is difficult in Summer to keep them 
from ſtraggling; they are ſometimes buried in the ſnow ; and they 
frequently grow reſtive, to the, great danger of the driver and his 
carriage. His ſurpriſing ſpeed (tor they are ſaid to run at the rate 
of two hundred miles a- day) ſeems to be owing to his impatience to 
get rid of his incumbrance, and the poſture in which the people are 


— 


obliged 
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oͤbliged to ſit in their carriages is very diſagreeable 4 nay, they are 
ſometimes killed when the rein- deer ſuddenly ſtops, or attacks them 
with its feet and horns. - K pitt RAT HP | 
There is a very remarkable inſect found in ſome provinces of Lap- 
land; Linnizus has deſcribed it by the name of Furia Infernalis. It 


ſometimes drops out of the air upon travellers, ' eat# s way through 
the fleſh, and excites ſuch a violent pain as frequently caſion death 


in a quarter of an hour. It is ſomething like à caterpillar; and hath 
no wings. How it gets into the air, or by what means it ſubſiſts, are 


queſtions as yet unanſwerable by our Naturaliſts. 


 Pople, Cuflonis, and Manners.) The language of the Laplanders 


is barbarous; but it ſeems radically to have come from Finland. 


| Learning has made no progreſs among them; and they practiſe ſuch 


arts only as ſupply them with the means of living. Miffionaries from 
the other parts of Scandinavia introduced among them the Chriſ- 
tian religion; but they cannot be faid even yet to be Chriſtians, 
thou Fey have among them ſome religious ſeminaries, inſtituted 
by the king of Denmark. Upon the Whole, the majority of the 
Laplanders practiſe as groſs ſuperſtitions and idolatries as are to be 


found among the molt uninſtructed Pagans; and ſo abſurd, that 


they ſcarcely deſerve to be mentioned, were it not that the number 
and oddities of their ſuperſtitions have induced the Northern traders 
to believe that they are ſkilful in magic and divination. ' For this 
purpoſe their magicians; who are à peculiar ſet of men, make uſe of 
what they call à drum, made of the hollowed trunk of à fir- pine, 
or birch-tree, one end of which is covered with a ſłin; on this the 

draw, with a kind of red-colour, the figures of their own gods, a 

well as of Jeſus Chriſt, the apoſtles, the ſun, moon, ſtars, birds, and 
rivers ; on theſe they place one or two braſs rings, which, when the 


drum is beaten with a little hammer, dance oer the figures; and 


according to their progreſs the ſorcerer prognoſticates. Theſe fran- 
tic operatious are generally performed for gain; and the Northern 
ſhip- maſters are ſuch dupes to the arts of the impoſtors, that they 
often buy from them a magic cord, which contains a number of 
knots, by opening of which, according to the magician's direction, 
they gain what wihd they want. 'This is a very common traffick on 
the banks of the Red ſea, and is managed with great addreſs on the 
part of the ſorcerer, who keeps up the price of his knotted taliſman. 
The Laplanders ſtill retain the worſhip of many of the Teutonic 
gods, but have among them great remains of the druidical inſtitu- 
tions. They believe the tran{migration of the ſoul ; and have teſti- 
vals ſet apart for the worſhip of certain genii, called Jeuhles, who 
they think inhabit the air, and have great power over human actions; 
bur being withour form or ſubſtance, they aſſign to them neither images 


- 


nor ſtatues. | | | 

Lapland is but poorly peopled, owing to the general barrenneſs of 
its ſoll. The whole 4 of its inhabitants may amount to about 
60,000,” Both men and women are in general ſhorter by the head 


khan more Southern Europeans. Maupertuis meaſured a woman, who 


was ſuckling her own child, whoſe height did not exceed four feet 
two inches and about a half; they make, however, 4 more human 
ä SS appearance 


8 | 
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| ptce antes wha are Jl-ſhaped and ugly, and their heads , 
tos large for their bodies. | 


When a Laplander intends to — he, or his friends, court the 


intended bride's. father with a Cohabitation often precedes - 


iy e; 5 every admittance. to the fair one is purchaſed from her 
the lower with a bottle of brandy, and this prolongs, the 


— ſomskimes for. three years. The prieſt of the pariſh at laſt - 


celebrates the-nuptials ; but the bridegroom is obliged to ſerve his fa- 


ther · in- law for . pages . 4 He then carries his wife and her ; 


fortune! home. wo 


Commerce. 7, Little can be ſaid of the commeree of the Laplanders. 
Their exports conſiſt of fiſh, rein · deer, furs, baſkets, and toys ; with 


| ſome dried. pikes, and cheeſes made of the rein-deer milk. They 


receive for theſe, rixdollars, woolen cloths, linen, copper, tia, flour, 
oil, hides, needles, knives, ſpiritous liquors, tobacco, and other ne- 
ceſſaries. Their mines are generally worked by foreigners, and pro- 
duce no inconſiderable profit 

caravan, with their families, to the Finland and Norway fairs. And 
the reader may make ſome eſtimate of the medium of commerce a- 
mong them, when he is told, that fifty ſquirrel- ſKins, or one fox · 
1kin, and a pair of Lapland ſhoes, produce one rixdollar; but no 
computation can be made of the public revenue, the greateſt part of 
which. is allotted for the maintenance of the clergy. .*With regard 


to the fecurity of their, property, few. diſputes happen; and their 


judges have no military to enforce their decrees, the people having 
a remarkable averſion to war; and, as far as we know, are never em- 
eee v. | v % l 255 . 
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T1 country lies 5-5 the latifudes # 58 and 68 13 
North, about 600 miles; ; and between the Jongitudes of 5 and 
1 5 degrees Eaſt ; but, on a mean, cannot be reckoned at above 130 
miles in the breadth. Is bounded on the North and Wek by the Nor- 
thern ocean; on the South by the Scaggerac, or entrance into the 
altic - ſea; and on the Eaſt by a chain -; mountains, in general cal- 
led t Do rine, parting it from Sweden, but have different names in 
different parts of the country. | | | 

"eg mate. J The climate of Norway varies according to its extent, 
A3. its expoſiture towards the ſea. At Bergen, the Winter is mo- 
erate, And the, ſea is navigable. The Ealtern parts are commonly 
88 with ſnow ; and the cold generally ſets in about the middle 


| = tober, with intenſe ſeverity, to the middle of April; the wa- 
e 


ging all that ile frozen to a confiderable thickneſs, "Tak 1719, 
ven, th thoulan Swe es, who were on their march to attack Dron- 
them in the ſnow, on the mountains which ſeparate Sweden 

from be es 1281 their bodies were found in different poſtures- 
BY: even froſt AN! 4 
do id rae 


The Laplanders travel in a kind of 


ſnow have their conv eniences, l facilitate 
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the conveyance of by land. As to the more Northerly parts 
of this country, called Finmark, the cold is ſo intenſe, that they are 
but little known. At Bergen, the longeſt day conſiſts of about nine- 
teen hours, and the ſhorteſt about fix. In Summer the inhabitants 
can read and write at midnight, by the light of the ſky; and in the 
moſt Nertherly parts, about Mid- ſummer, the ſun is continually in 
view. In thoſe parts, however, in the middle of Winter, there is only 
a faint glimmering of ligbt at noon, for about an hour and a half; 
owing to the reflection of the ſun's rays on the mountains. Nature, 
notwithſtanding, has been ſo kind to the Norwegians, that in the 
midit of their darkneſs, the ſky is ſo ſerene, and the moon and the 
aurora borealis ſo bright, that they can carry on their fiſhery, and 

work at their ſeveral trades in open air. - 85 

The air is ſo pure in ſome of the inland parts, that the inhabitants 
are ſaid to live ſo long as to be tired of life ; and cauſe themſelves to 
be tranſported to'a leis falubrious air. $4 n. 

Mountains.] Norway is reckoned one of the moſt - mountainous 

countries in the world; for it contains a chain of unequal moun- 

tains running from South to North: to paſs that of Hardanger, a 

man mult travel about ſeventy Engliſh miles; and to paſs others, up- 

wards of fifty, Dofrefield is counted the higheſt mountain, perhaps, 
in Europe. The rivers and cataracts which interſect thoſe dreadful 
precipices, and are paſſable only by flight tottering wooden bridges, 
render travelling in this country very terrible and dangerous; tho” 
the 3233 is at the expence of providing, at different ſages, 
houſes accommodated with'fire, light, and kitchen furniture. De- 
tached from this vaſt chain, other immenſe mountains prefent them- 

+ ſelves all over Norway; ſome of them with .reſervoirs" of water on 
the top; and the whole forming a moſt ſurpriſing landſcape. The 
activity of the natives, in recovering their ſheep and goats,” when 
penned up, through a falſe ſtep, in one of thoſe rocks, is wonder- 
tul. The owner direQs himſelf to be lowered down from the top of 
the mountain, fitting on a croſs ſtick, tied to the end of a long rope ; 
and when he arrives at the place where the creature ſtands, he fuſ- 
tens it to the ſame cord, and it is drawn up with himſelf. The ca- 
verns that are to be met with in thoſe mountains are more wonder- 
ful than thoſe, perhaps, in any other part of the world, though leſs 
liable to obſervation. One of them, called Dolſteen, was, in 1750, 
viſited by two clergymen ; who reported, that they proceeded in it 
till they Heard the ſea daſhing over their heads; that the paſſage was 
as wide and high as an ordinary church, the ſides perpendicular, and 
the roof vaulted : that they deſcended a flight of natural ſtairs ; but 
when they arrived at another, they durſt not venture to proceed, but 
returned; and that they conſumed two candles going and. returning. 


Forefl.] The chief wealth of Norway lyes in its ſoreſts, which 
* furniſh foreigners with maſts, beams, planks, and boards; and ſerve 


2 beſide for all domeſtick uſes; particularly the conſtruction of houſes, 
* bridges, ſhips, and for charcoal to the founderies. The chief timber 
8 - —_— . 4 4 ö 4 « 

E growin here are fir, pine, elm, aſh, yew, benreed, (a very curious 
1 wood) birch, beech, oak, ed, - _—_y juniper, the aſpin-tree, the 


camel, 
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come], or ſloe- tree, haſel, elder, and even ebony; (under the moun- 
tains of Kolen) lyme, and willows, The ſums which Norway receives 
tor timber are very conſiderable but the intluſtry of the inbabitants 
is greatly aſſiſted. by the courſe of their rivers, and the ſituation of 
their lakes; which affords them not only the conveniency already men- 
_ tioned, of floating down their timber, but that of erecting ſaw-mills, 
for dividing their large beams into planks and deals. A tenth of all 
ſawed timber belongs to his Daniſh majeſty, and forms no inconſider- 
able part of his revenue | it; 


| Stoner. Metali, and Minerals.) Norway contains quarries of excel- 
lent marble, as well as many other kinds of ſtones 44 and the magnet 
is found in the iron mines. The amianthus, or aſbeſtos, which, when 
its delicate fibres are wove into cloth, are cleaned by the fire, is like - 
wiſe found here; as are chryſtals, tes, amethyſts, agate, thim- 
der- ſtones, and eagle · ſtones. Gold found in; Norway: has been coin- 
ed into ducats. Some ſilver mines have been ſound in different parts 
of the country and one of the many ſilver maſſes that have been 
diſcovered, weighing 560 pounds, is to be ſeen at the Royal Muſeum 
at Copenhagen. The lead, copper, and iron mines, are common in 
this country z one of the copper-mines at Rorras is thought to be 
the richeſt in Europe. Norway likewiſe produces quick-lilver, ful- 
har, vitriol, allum, and various kinds of loam ; the different manu- 
tactures of which bring in a large revenue to the crown. 
Rivers and\Laker.} The rivers and freſh-water lakes in this coun- 
try are well ſtocked with filh ; and navigable for veſlels of conſider- 
. able. burden. The moſt extraordinary circumſlance attending the 
lakes is, that ſome of them contain floating iſlands, formed by the 
coheſion of roots of trees and ſhrubs ; and though torn from the 
main land, bear herbage and trees. 80 late as the year 1903, the 
noble family ſeat of Borge, near Fredericſtadt, ſuddenly funk, with 
all its towers and battlements, into an abyſs 100 fathoms in depth 
and its ſite was inſtantly filled with a piece of water, which f. 
a lake zoo ells in length, and about half as broad. This melancholy 
accident, by which fourteen people, and two-hundred head of cattle 
periſhed, was, occaſioned by the foundation being undermined by the 
waters of a river, | "dk of | 


Uncommon Animalt, Fowls and Fiſher.) All the animals that are 
natives of Denmark are to be found-in Norway, with an addition of 
many more. The wild beaſts peculiar to Norway, are the elk, the 
rein · deer, the, hares, and rabbit, the bear, the wolf, the lynx, the 
fox, the glutton, the leming, the erminey the martin, and the beaver. 
The elk is a tall aſh-colouced animal, its ſhape partaking at once of 

the horſe and the ſtag; it is harmleſs, and in the Winter, ſocial ; and 
their fleſh taſtes like veniſon. © The bares are ſmall ; and are faid to 
live upon mice in the Winter time, and to change their colour from 
brown to white. The Norwegian bears are ſtrong and ſagacious : 
they are remarkable for not hurting children ; but their other quali- 
ties are in common with the reſt of their ſpecies in Northern coun- 
tries ; nor can we much credit the very extraordinary ſpecimens of 
1 + | | their 
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their ſagacity,” recorded by the natives i they are hunted 'by-little 
dogs j and ſome prefer bear-hams'to'thoſe of Weſtphalia, ''The Nor- 
wegian wolves, though fierce, are ſhy even of & cow of a goat, un- 
leſs impelled by hunger: the natives are dexterous' in digging” traps 
for them, in which they are taken or killed. The lynx, by ſome cal- 
led the goupes, is ſmaller than a wolf, but as dangerous; they are 
of the cut · kind, and have claws like tygers j they Og under ground, 
und often undermine ſheep- folds, where they make dreadſul havock. 
The {kin of the lynx is beautiful and valuable as is that of the black 
fox. White and red foxes are likewiſe found in Norway, and partake 
of the nature of that wily animal in other countries; they have 1 
particular way of drawing crabs aſhore, by dipping their tails in the 
water, which the crab lays hold of. | | 
The glutton, otherwiſe called the erven, or vielfras, reſembles a 
turnſpit dog; with a Jong body, thick legs, ſharp claws and teeth; 
his fur, which is variegated, is ſo precious, that he is ſhot with blunt 
arrows, to preferve the ſkin unhurt; he is bold, and fo ravenous, 
that it is ſaid he will devour a careaſe larger than himſelf, and unbur- 
thens his ſtomach by ſqueezing himſelf between two cloſe- ſtanding 
trees: when taken, he has been even known to eat ſtone and mortar 
The ermine is a little creature, remarkable for its ſhyneſs and clean- 
lineſs; and few of our readers need to be told, that their far forms 
u principal part even of royal magnificence. There is little difference 
between the martin and a large brown' foreſt cat, only its head and 
ſaout are ſharper ; it is very fierce, and its bite dangerous. | 
No country producey a greater variety of birds than Norway.” The 
alks build upon rocks; their numbers often darken” the air, and the 
noiſe of their wings reſembles a ſtorm ; their ſize is the bigneſs of a 
large duck: they are an acquatic fowl, and their fleſh is much eſteem- 
ed. No fewer than thirty different kinds of thruſhes refide in Nor- 
way ; with various kinds of pidgeons, and ſeveral ſorts of beautiful 
wild ducks. The Norwegian cock-of-the-wood is of a black or dark- 
prey colour, his eye reſembling; that of a"pheaſant ; and he is ſaid to 


the largeſt of all catahle birds. Norway produces two kinds of 


eagles, the land and the ſea ; the former is ſo ſtrong, that he has been 
nown to carry off x child of two years old: the ſea, or fiſh-eagle, is 
larger than the other 4 he ſubſiſts on aquatic food; and ſometimes 
darts on large fiſhes with ſuch force, that being unable to free his ta- 
lons from their bodies, he is dragged into the water and drowne!, 
The Scandinavian lakes and ſeas are aſtoniſhingly fruitful in all 
fiſh that are found on the ſea-coaſts of Europe, which need not here 
to he ennumerated. Some fiſhes in thoſe ſeas, however, have their 
peculiarities. The haac mœren is a ſpecies of ſhark ten ſathoms in 
length, and its liver yields three caſks of train - oil. The tuella· flynder 
is an exceſſive large turbot, which has been known to cover à man 
who had fallen over board; to keep him from riſing. The ſeaſon for 
herring fiſhing is announced to the fiſhermen by the ſpouting of wa- 
ter from the whales, (of which ſeven different ſpecies are mentioned) 
in following the herring ſhoals. The large whale reſembles a cod, 
with ſmall eyes, a dark marble ſkin, and white belly: They copulate 
like land- animals, ſtanding upright in the fea. A yonng whale, when 
firſt produced, is about nine or ten feet long; and the ſemale ſome- 
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times brings forth two at a birth. The whale devours ſuch an incre- & 
| dible number of ſmall fiſh, that his belly is often ready to burſt; in | 
(1 which caſe he makes a moſt tremendous noiſe from pain. The ſmal- a 
2 ler fiſh have their revenge; ſome of them faſten on his back, and in- 
ceſſantly beat him: others, with ſharp horns, or rather bones on their 
beaks, ſwim under his belly, and ſometimes rip it up; ſome are pro- 
vided with long ſharp teeth, and tear his fleſu. Even the aquatic 
birds of prey declare war againſt him when he comes near the ſurface 
of the water; and he has been known to be ſo tortured, that he has 
beat himſelf to death on the rocks. But all this muſt be underſtood 
of the ſpermaceti whale, which hath large teeth, and ſeems to be a 
rapacious animal; for the true Greenland Whale is harmleſs and ti- 
morous. The coaſts of Norway may be ſaid to be the native country 
of herrings. Innumerable are the ſhoals that come from under the 
ice at the North pole; and about the latitude of Iceland divide them- 
ſelves into three bodies: one of theſe ſupply the Weſtern iſles and 
coaſts of Scotland, another directs its courſe round the Eaſtern part 
of Great Britain, down the Channel; and the third enters the Baltic, 
through the Sound. They form great part of the ſood of the com- 
mon people; and the cod, ling, kabelian, and torſk fiſhes, follow them, 
and feed upon their ſpan; and are taken in prodigious numbers in 
fiſty or ſixty fathoms water: theſe, eſpecially their roes, and the oil 
extracted from their livers are exported and ſold to great advantage; 
and above 150, ooo people are maintained by the herring and other 
filhing on the coaſt of Norway. The ſea- devil is about fix feet in 
length, and is ſo called from its monſtrous appearance and voracity. 
The ſea - ſcorpion is likewiſe of a hideous form, its head being larger 
chan its whole body, which is about four feet in length; and its bite 
is ſaid to be poiſongus. 5. 5% 
The moſt ſeemingly fabulous accounts of the ancients, concerning 
ſea - monſters, are rendered credible by the productions of the Norwe - 
gian ſeas; and the ſea - ſnake, or ſerpent of the ocean, is no longer 
counted a chimera ; if we may believe the accounts of Erich Pentop- 
pidden, biſhop: of Bergen. In 1756, one of them was ſhot by a maſ- 
ter of a ſhip: its head reſembled that of a horſe ; the mouth was lar 
and blatk, as were the eyes; a white mane hanging from its neck: 
it floated on the ſurface of the water, and held its at leaſt two 
feet ont of the ſea: between the head and neck were ſeven or eight 
folds, which: were very thick: and the length of this ſnake was more 
than a hundred yards, ſome ſay fathoms. They have a remarkable 
averſion to the ſmell of caſtor; for which reaſon, ſhip, boat, and bark- 
maſters, provide themſelves with quantities of that drug, to prevent 
being overſet ; the ſerpent's olfactory nerves being remarkably exqui- 
ſite. The particularities recounted of this animal would be incredi- 
ble, were they not atteſted upon oath. Egede (a very creditable au- 
thor) ſays, that on the 6th day of July, 1734, a large and frightful 
ſea - monſter raiſed irſelf ſo high dut of the water, that its head reach- 
ed above the main-top-maſt of the ſhip ; that it had a long ſharp 
ſnout, broad paws, and ſponted water like a whale ; that the body 
ſeemed to be covered with ſcales; the ſkin was uneven and wrinkled, 
and the lower part was. formed like a ſnake. The body of this mon- 
ſter is faid to be as thick as a hogſhead ; his ſkin is variegated like a 
EPS. | ; tortoiſe 
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* tortoiſe. ſhell ; and his excrement, which floats upon the ſurface of 
the water, is corroſive, and bliſters the hands of the ſeamen if they 
- ndle it. 5 - ;, 3 | ; 
The good biſhop ſays he would be under great difficulty in men- 5 
tioning the kraken, or korven, were not its exiſtence proved ſo ſtrong- 
ly, as ſeem to put it out of all doubt. Its bulk is-faid to be a mile 
and a half in circumference ; and when part of it appears above the 
water, it reſembles. a number of ſmall iſlands and ſand-bands, on 
which fiſhes ſport theniſelves, and ſeaweeds, grow: upon a farther 
 emergement, a number of pellucid antennæ, each about the height, 
form, and ſize, of a moderate maſt, appear; and by their action and 
re · action he ers his food, conſiſting of ſmall fiſhes. When he 
ſinks, which he does gradually, a dangerous ſwell of the ſea ſuc- 
ceeds, and a kind of whirlpool is naturally formed in the water. In 
1680, a young krakan periſhed among the rocks and clitfs of the pa- 
riſh of Alſtahong; and his death was attended by ſuch a ſtench, that 
the channel where it died was impaſſable. The exiſtence of this fiſh, 
according to our author, accounts for many of thoſe phænomena of 
floating iſlands, and tranſitory appearanges in the ſea, that have hither - 
to been held as fabulous by the learned, who could have no idea of 
ſuch an animal, | „ W1Þ.3 | 
The mer-men and mer-women, are ſaid to hold their refidence-in 
; the Norwegian ſeas ; the mer-man is about eight ſpans long, and, un- 
| doubtedly, has as much reſemblance as an ape has to the human ſpe- 
cies.: a high forehead, little eyes, a flat noſe, and large mouth, with- 
out chin or ears, characteriſe its head ; its arms are ſhort; but without 
| joints or elbows, and they terminate in members reſembling a human 
5 hand, but of the paw kind, and the fingers connected by a membrane : 
| the parts of generation indicate their ſexes ; though their under parts, 
| which remain in the water, terminate like thoſe of fiſhes. The females 
; have breaſts, at which they ſuckle their young ones. | 


 Curigfities.) Thoſe of Norway are only natural, and conſiſt of ſtu- 
8 mountains, dreadful caverns, water - falls, and whirlpools. 
nahe coaſt, latitude 67, is that dreadful vortex, or whirlpool, called 
by navigators the navel of the ſea, and by ſome Maleſtrom, or 

4 koeſtrom. The iſland Moſkoe, from whence this ſtream derives its 
x | Lame, lyes between the mountain Hefteggen in Lotoden, and the it- 
. land Ver, which are about one league diſtant; and between the ifland 
5 and coaſt on each ſide, the ſtream makes its way. Between Moſkoe 
* and Lofoden, it is. near 400 fathoms deep; but between Moſkoe and 
p Ver, it is ſo ſhallow, as not to afford paſſage for a ſmall ſhip. When it 


» is flood, the ſtream runs up the country between Lofoden/and Moſ- 
. koe, with a boiſterous rapidity; and when it is ebb, returns to the ſea 
4 with a violence and noiſe, unequalled by the loudeſt cataracts. It is 
1 heard at the diſtance of many leagues, and forms a vortex. or Whirl- 
0 pool of great depth and extent; ſo violent, that if a ſhip comes near 
it, it is immediately, drawn irreſiſtibly into the whirl and there diſap - 
pears; being abſorbed and carried down to the bottom in a moment, 
rf where. it is daſhed to pieces againſt the rocks ; and juſt at the turn of: 
th ebb and flood, hen the water becomes. ſtill for about a quarter of an 


hour, it r iſes again in ſcattered fragments, ſcarcely to be known _ 


4 
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the parts of a ſhip. When it is agitated by a ſlorm, it has reachet | 
veſſels at the — re of — a mile, where the crews 
have thought themſelves in perfect ſecurity. Perhaps it is hardly in 
the power of fancy to conceive a ſituation of more horror, than of be- 
ing thus driven forward by the ſudden violence of an impetuous tor- 
rent, to the vortex of a Whirlpool, of which the noiſe and turbulence 
Rill increaſing as it is approached, are an earneſt of quick and inevi- 
| table deſtruction; while the wretched victims, in an agony of defpalr 
| BY and terror, cry out for that help which they know-to be 1impollible z and 
= ſee before them the dreadful abyſs in which they are about to be phun- | 
[| - ged and daſhed among the rocks at the bottom. 27 2 
| Even animals, Which have come too near the vortex, have expreſ- 
ſed the utmoſt terror when they find the ſtream itreſiſtible. Whales 
are frequently carried away, and the moment they feel the force of 
the water they ſtruggle againſt it with ali their might, howling and 
bellowing in a frightful manner. The like happens frequently to bears 
who attempt to ſwim to the iſland to prey upon the ſheep. 
It is the opinion of Kircher, that the Maleſtrom is a ſea vortex, 
bi which attracts the flood under the ſhore of Norway, and diſcharges 
| 7 it again in the gulph of Bothnia : but this opinion is now known to 
be erroneous, by the return of the ſhattered fragments of whatever 
happens to be ſucked down by it. The large ſtems of firs and pines 
riſe again ſo ſhivered and ſplintered, that the pieces look as if covered 
with briſtles. The whole phænomena are the effects of the violence 
of the daily ebb and flood, occaſioned by the contraction of the ſtream 
in its courſe between the rocks. | Lee | | 
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People, Language, Religion,? The Norwegians are a middling 
and-Cufioms of Norway. 5 kind of people, between the ſimplici- 
ty of the Greenlanders and Icelanders, and the more poliſhed man- 
ners of the Danes. 'They ſpeak the fame language that is uſed in 
Denmark, but their original tongue is that of Iceland. Their reli- 
gion is Lutheran; and they have biſhops, as thoſe of Denmark, with- 
ont temporal juriſdiction. Their viceroy, like his maſter, is abſolute z 
but we may eaſily conceive that he makes no barbarous uſe of his 
power, becauſe we know of few or no repreſentations or inſurrections 
of the people againſt it. e STA | 
The Norwegians in general are ſtrong, robuſt, and brave; but 
quick in reſenting real or ſuppoſed injuries. The women are hand- 
ſome and'courteous ; and the Norwegian forms, both of living and 
enjoying property, are mild, and greatly reſembling the Saxon anceſ- 
tors of che preſent Engliſh. Every inhabitant is an artizan, and ſup- 
Plies his family in all its neceſſaries with his own manufactures; ſo 
that in Norway, as well as in Sweden and other Northern countries 
of Europe, there are few, by profeſſion, who are hatters, ſhoemakers, 
taylors, tanners, weavers carpenters, ſmiths, and joiners. The low- 
eſt Norwegian peaſant is an artiſt and a gentleman, and even a poet. 
They often mix with oatmeal the bark of the fir, made into a kind of 
flour; and they are reduced to very extraordinary ſhifts for ſupplying 
the place of bread, or farinaceous food. The manners of 1 
dling Norwegians form a proper ſubje& of contemplation even to a 


philoſopher, as they lead that kind of life which we may ſay is 3 


— 
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0 ed with polite but -they are neither fond of luxury, nor dreadin 
A penury: this middle Rate prolongs their ages ſurprizingly. Thoug 
their dreſs is accommodated to their climate, yet, by cuſtom, inſtead 
of guarding the inclemency of the weather, they outbrave it; 
ſor they themfſetves to cold without any coverture upon their 
breaſts or necks. A Norwegian of a hundred years of age is not ac- 
counted paſt his labour; and in 1733, four couples were married, and 


danced before his Danith majeſty at N TI ages, when 
Joined, Luer go yeats. . 


The fake ceremonies 'of the Matwen ns contain a veſlige of their 
former Paganiſm: they play on the violin at the head of 'the-coffin, 1 
and while dhe corpſe ts carried to the — whichꝭ is often done in ö 
a boat. In ſome places the mourners aſk the dead perſon why he | 
| died; whether his wife and neighbours were kind to him, and other 
| ſuch queſtions 3 frequently mes down AI”, — ik ] 
ever they had offended rhe deceaſed. 


- The ancient Norwegians certainly were a very de and powerful 
people, and the hardieſt ſeamen in the world; If we are to believe 
their hiſtories, they were no ſtrangers to America long before it was 
diſcovered by Columbus. Many cuſtoms of their anceſtors are yet 
diſceryible i in Ireland and the North of Scotland, where they made 
frequent defcents,- and ſome ſertlements, which are generally confound- 
ed with thoſe of the Danes. From their being the moſt turbulent, ; 
they are become now the moſt loyal ſubjects in Europe; which we | 
can eaſily account for, A fr e 8 1 


; when a ſeparate people. | | | 

8 Strength and Revenue.) By the beſt exdeulations; Wer can fur - 1 

1 nifh out 14,000 excellent ſeamen, and above 30,000 brave ſoldiers, 2 

5 fos the uſe of their king, without hurting either trade or agriculture. == 

- The royal annual revenue from Norway amounts to about 200,000 l. 2 ; 
j and, till his prefent Majeſty's acceſſion, the army, inſtead of being ex- : 1 

8 e added conſiderably to his Majeſty's inen by the _— 1 

8 brought him in from foreign princes. | | 
| « * ik 

it hk N | | 

ot LAPLAND AND NORWAY. 

| | 

Y Diviſions. wes Subdiviſions. _ i Chief towns. 

o North diviſion, . | Wardhuys, or Nar- Wardhuys, E. Ion. 28, N. 

es | wegian Lapland. lat. 71. 

„ Middle diviſion, : . | Drontheim, and Drontheim, Eaſt lon. 10- 

* b 30, N. lat 64. 

t | - I Bengen Bergen, E. lon. 6, N. lat. 

of : . 60. Stavanger. 

1 | Sonthern diviſion, I Anſlo, or Aggerhuys| huys, E. lon." 11. 

d- $3409 | - : lat. 59. Fredericſtadt 

* fe” Fs 0 Anil, or Chriſtiana. 
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dow "DENMARK PROPER 
| Provinces | Subdiviſions. U + Chief towns. | 
Jutland, on.the.con- Alburg a Alburgy. E. lon. 10, N 
tinent, ſeparated ; capris lat. 27. . 
eee: Wy burg I Wybur 685-4 
A Strei ht called Aarh n Te 57 $1872 — 
* Le un Rypen IRype 
1 Sleſ wick Slefwick, E. lon. 9-45; N. 
EY fe 21 ſo III 54s. 
lande at — en- Zetlanl ed Copenhagen, E. lon. 13, 
trance of the Bal-- „M r ie . 38.85. 
tic Sea; Zealand, * hn e r Elſenore 1 
the chief, is divi- Funen rie Odenſee N 
ded from Sweden Langlanßd . |Rutcopping | 
by a Streight cal-] Laland dg .- | Naxhow © 
led the Sound, and | Falſter . . . © | |Nycopping 
from Eunen by a- Mona Stege 
er called the Femeren Borge T 
eat Belt. Alen onderberg 


li DANISH TERRITORIES bl | GERMANY. 


„ DiviGows: 34 Subdiviſions. Chief towns. 
5 de. Halde ö 
tween the King 32, ſubject to the Duke 


of Denmark, the! 


dukes of Holſtein, 
and the Imperial 
Cities of Ham- 
burg and Lubec, 


a already mentioned | 


in the Circle of 
Lower Saxony. 


In Weſtphalia, Welt 
of the Weſer. 


+} 


Ditmarſh et 


Stormar 


[Wagriaaa 


X a 


Oldenburg, C. 


4x 


n 9 0 : 


of Holſtein Gottorp. 


| Meldorp, ſubject to Den- 


mark. 


Hamburgh, E. lon. 9-40, 


N. lat. 54, Imperial ; 

#4 and Glucſat. and Al. 
tena, ſubj. to Denmark. 

Lubec, E. Ion. 10-35, N. 
lat. 54-20, Imperial; 


and Oldeſſow and Plo- 


en, ſubj. to the duke of 
| Holſtein Ploen. 
Oldenburg, E. lon. 7-32, 
VN. lat. 53 35. and Del- 
—_ ſubj. j. to Den- 


"PARTICULARS or DENMARK PROPER. 


Later and Rivers. 1 There are ſome lakes in Zealand and jutland; 
but ſearce one navigable river there till we come to Sleſwic, or South 


_ Jutland, where we meet with the Eyder and the Tron: 


theſe run a 


275 courſe from Eaſt to Weſt, and, uniting their Waters, fall into 


the 


mn 
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the German ſea below Tonningen. The river Trave riſes in the 
duchy of . 9 e _—_ into the Bakic below Lu- 


Bear] The ſeas bordering o on the Daniſh texnitories 19 the 3 


man ocean, the Baltic, the Scaggerac ſea, the Sound, which divides 


Zealand from Schonen; the Great Belt, which divides Zealand from 
Funen; and the Leſſer Belt, which divides Funen from the continent 


_ of Jutland. At Elſenore, which lyes upon the ſtreight called the Sound, 
being about four miles broad, the Danes take ay of e ee | 


Nr CA e 


Air.] As Denmark Proper is a flat country, abounding i in bogs and 
er and ſurrounded by the ſea, they are mien * ag to 2 


. 


Soil and Proilaice. ] Zealand, the chief of the e be and the — 
of the government, is a barren ſoil. No wheat will grow there, and 
they have but little good paſture; great part of it is a foreſt, and re- 
ſer ved for the king's game. Funen, the next largeſt iſland, has barel 
corn ſufficient for the inhabitants. The iſland of Laland is a fruitful 
ſoil, and ſupplies Copenhagen with wheat. The iſlands of Langland, 


Falſter, and Mona, are indifferently fruitful. 


The continent of Jutland has corn ſufficient for the natives, and a- 
bounds in horſes and neat cattle, which are purchaſed by the Dutch, 
and grow to a prodigious ſize in their fat paſtures. Sleſwic, or South 
Jutland, and Holſtein, abound in corn, cattle, and rich paſtures ; but 


Stormar and Ditmarſh, lying near the mouth of Fs Elbe, re en 


to innundations. 


"fab. The fame. as in Sweden; but they have a good breed $ 
of horſes. . 


Manufactures al Traffic. ] Fir, and other timber, black cattle, hor- 
ſes, butter, ſtockfiſh, tallow, hides, train - oil, tar, pitch, and iron, are 
the natural products of the Danith dominions ; ; and conſequently are 
ranked under the head of exports. To theſe we may add furs z but the 
exportation of oats is forbid. The imports are, ſalt, wine, brandy, and 
ſilk, from France, Portugal, and Italy. Of late the Danes have had 
2 great intercourſe with England, from whence they im. port broad- 
cloaths,, clocks, cabinet, lock-work, and all other manufattures carried 
on in the great trading towns'of England. But notb.ing ſhews the 
commercial ſpirit of the Danes in a Rronger light than their eſtablithe 
ments in the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies. 


In 1612, Chriſtiern IV. of Denmark eſtabliſh ed an Eaſt- India 


company at Copenhagen; and, ſoon after, four ſhip s failed from thence. - 


to the Eaſt-Indies. The hint of this trade was given to his Daniſh 
majeſty by James I. of England, who married a 'princeſs of Denmark; 
and in 1 ay they built and fortified a caſtle aw town at Tranquebar, 
on the coaſt of Coromandel. The ſecurity which many of the Indi- 
ans found under the cannon of this fort, invited numbers of them to 
ſettle here; ſo that thy Danith Eaſt- ſin company were ſoon rich 
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enough to pay vo their king a yearly tribute of 10,000 rixdollars. The 
company, however; willing to become rich. all of a ſudden, in 1620, 
endeavoured to poſſeſs themſelves of the ſpice: trade at Cylon; but 
were defeated by the Portugueſe. The truth is, they ſoon embroiled 
themſelves with the native Indians on all hands — had it not been 
for the generous aſſiſtance given them by Mr Pit, an Engliſh Eaſt- 
India governor; the ſettlement at Tranquebar muſt have been taken by. 
the Rajah of 'Fanjour. Upon the cloſe of the wars of Europe, after 
the death of Charles XII. of Sweden, the Daniſh Eaſt-India co ny 
found chemſelves ſo much in debt, that they publiſhed propoſals for a 
new ſubſcription, for enlarging their ancient capital ſtock, and for 
fitting out ſhips. to Tranquebar, Bengal, and China. Two years after, 
hi Biniſh majeſty granted a new charter to his Eaſt- India company, 
with vaſt privileges; and for ſome time its commerce was carried on 
with great vigour. We ſhall juſt mention, that the Danes likewiſe 
poſſeſs the iſlands of St Croix, St Thomas, and the ſmall iſlands of 
St John, in the Weſt- Indies ; which are free ports, and celebrated for 
fmuggling ; alſo the fort of Chriſtianburg, on the coaſt of Guinea; 
and carry on a conſiderable commerce with the Mediterrancan. 


Civil Confiifution, Government, and Laws.] The civil conſtitution 
of Denmark, in its preſent defpotic ſtate, ariſes out of the ruins of the 
_ ariſtocratic powers which the” nobility exerciſed over their inferiors 
with moſt intolerable tyranny. Formerly their gs were eleQtive, 
and might be depoſed by the convention of eſtates, which included the 
repreſentatives of the peaſants. The king's royalty gave him pre-emi- 
nence in the field and the courts of juſtice, but no revenues were at- 
tached to it; and unleſs he had à greap eſtate of his own, he was ob- 
liged to live like a private nobleman, In proceſs of time, however, 
the regal dignity became hereditary ; pr rather, the ſtates tacitly ac- 
quieſced in that mode of government, to-prevent the horrible ravages 
which they had experienced from civil wars, and diſputed ſucceſſionss 
Their kings of the race of Oldenburg, the preſent royal family, tho? 
ſome of them were brave and ſpirited princes, did not chuſe to ab- 
ridge the nobility of their powers; and a feries of unſucceſsful wars 
rendered the nation in general ſo miſerable, that the public had not 
money for paying off the army. The diſpute came to a ſhort queſtion, 
which was, that the nobles ſhould ſubmit to taxes, from which they 
pleaded an exemprion, The inferior people then, as uſual, threw their 
eyes towards the king for relief and protection from the oppreſſions 
of the intermediate order of nobility: in this they were encouraged 
by the clergy. In a meeting of the ſtates, it was propoſed that the 
nobles ſhould bear their ſhare in the common burden. Upon this, one 
- Otta Craeg put the people in mind that the commons were no more 
than ſlaves to the lords. er 03204 
This was the watch- word which had been concerted between the 
leaders of the commons, the clergy, and even the conrt itſelf. Nan- 
ſon, the ſpeaker of the commons, catched hold of the term flavery, 
the aſſembly broke up in a ſerment; and the commons, with the cler- 
Fy, withdrew to a houſe of their own, where they reſolved to make 
e king a ſolemn tender of their liberties and ſervices; and formally 
to eſtabliſh in his family the hereditary ſucgeſſion to their 1 5 
8 22 ; , . his 
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This reſolution was executed. the next day. The biſhop of Copenha- 
gen officiated: as, ſpeaker for the clergy. and commons. The king ac» 


capted of thair tender, promiſing them relief and protection. The 


es of Copenhagen were ſhut ; and the nobility, finding their power 
Snakes ſubmitted with the belt. grace they could, to confirm what 
had: been done. 1 26th N | 
It is happy: for the Danes, that. ever. fince the year 1660, when this 
eat revolution took place, few or no inſtances have happened, of a- 
uſing the deſpotic powers thus veſted in the kings, which are at pre- 
ſent perhaps more extenſive than thoſe of any crowned head in Eu- 
rope. On the contrary, the adminiſtration of evil juſtice in Denmark 
is conſidered by many as a model for other nations; and ſome prin- 


ces, his Pruſſſan majeſty particularly, have actually adopted greg part 


of it. The code of the Daniſh laws is a quarto volume, drawn up in 
the language of the country, in ſo plain and perſpicuous a manner, 
and upon ſuch ſimple principles of juſtice, that the moſt ignorant may 
learn it; and every man may plead his own. cauſe: and no ſuit is to 
hang in ſuſpence beyond ane year and a month. But the ting hath 
privilege. io explain, nag, lo alter and ch 


to a high right court in Copenhagen, where the king preſides, af 


filted by his chief nobility. Other tribunals are inſtitutẽd for the af- 


fairs of the revenue, army, commerce; admiralty, and criminal mat- 
ters. In ſhort, it is allowed on all hands, that the civil policy of Den- 
mark, and its executive powers, are excellently calculated for the ſafe - 


ty of the people as well as of the government, 

-Stile.]: The file of this prince is, King of Denmark and Norway, 
of the Goths and: Vandals, Duke of Sleſwic, Holſtein, Stormar, and 
Ditmarſh, and Earl of Oldenburgh, and. Delmo ; | 


: Arms.) The arms of Denmark. are, ir, Add of hearts gules, TE 
lions paſſant-guardant azure, crowned, languid, and armed, for Den- 


mark. Gules, a lion rampant, or, crowned and armed, in his paws a 


battle-ax, argent, for Norway. Gules, a paſchal lamb: argent, 

porting a flag of the fame, marked with a croſs) gules, for Jutland. 
Or, two lions. paſlant-guardant;. azure, for Sleſwic. Gules, a fiſh 
crowned argent, for Over theſe a croſs argent, on the centre 


of which are placed the arms of Ditmarſh, viz. Gules, a cavalier arm- 


ed argent. Gules, a nettle leaf open and charged in the middle with 
a little eſcutcheon; the whole argent, ſor Holſtein. Gules, a. croſs 


pattefitc hee argent, fon Oldenburgh. The thield ſurrounded with a 


collar of the order of the elephant. 


* 


Revenues.] His Daniſh. majelty's revenues aide from three ſources :. 


the impoſitions he lays upon his. on ſubjects ; the duties paid by fo- 
reigners ;; and his on demeſne lands, including confiſcations. Wine, 
ſalt, tobacco, and prouiſions of all kinds, are moderately taxed. Mar- 
riages, paper, corporations, land, houſes, and poll money, raiſe a con- 
ſiderable ſum, © The expences of fortifications are borne by the peo- 


ple: and when the king's daughter is married, they pay about 100,000 = 
dollars-towards her portion. The internal taxes of Denmark are 


very 


| e the ſame ds he ſhall think. 
on In Denmark chere are two inferior courts, from which appeals, 
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very uncertain, becauſe they. may be abated or raiſed at the king's 


will. Cuſtoms, and tolls upon exports and-imports, are more certain. 
The tolls paid by ſtrangers, ariſe chiefly from foreign ſhips that paſs 


through the Sound into the Baltic, through the narrow ſtreight be- 


tween Schonen and the iſland of Zealand. Theſe tolls are in propor- 
tion to the ſize of the ſhip and value of the cargo, exhibited in bills 
of lading. This tax, which forms a capital part of his Daniſh maje- 


ſty's revenue, has more than once thrown the Northern parts of Eu- 


rope into a flame. It was often diſputed by the Engliſh and Dutch; 
and the Swedes, who commanded the oppoſite ſide of the paſs, for 


ſome time, refuſed to pay it; but in the treaty of 1720, between 8we⸗ 


den and Denmark, under the guarantee of his Britannic majeſty, 
| I. the Swedes agreed to pay the ſame rates as are paid by the 
ſubjects of Great Britain and the Netherlands. The toll is paid at 


— Elkenore, a town ſeated on the Sound, at the entrance of the Baltic 


ſea, and about eighteen miles diſtant from Copenhagen. The Danes 
alſo claim a right to the toll of the Weſer, which is paid by all ſhips 


that navigate on that rivex, except thoſe belonging to Pruffia; The 
toll is paid at Elsfleet, bee to about 40,0001. 
| 


No eſtimate 
can be made of the toll at Elſenore, nor of the groſs revenue of Den- 
mark; though it is generally thought to amount at preſent to about 
700,0001. a- year; a ſum which, in that country, goes far, and 
maintains a ſplendid court, and powerful armaments both by ſea 


Military and Marine Strength.) The army of Denmark, in time of 


| ans. conſiſts of 30,900 cavalry and infantry, excluſive of militia ; 


ut in time of war, the regular army hath muſtered near 50,000 men. 
His preſent majeſty ſeems determined to re-eſtabliſh the naval force of 
his kingdom, and to rank (himſelf as a maritime power. It muſt be 
acknowledged that he has great invitation to ſuch a conduct; his ſub- 
jets in general are excellent ſeamen ; Copenhagen has a moſt capa- 
cious ſea · port; and there muſt always be, by a regulation of the pre- 


_ ſent king, thirty-ſix ſhips of the line in a condition to be readily fitted 
lor ſea, beſides a proportionate nuraber of frigates, loops, &c. This 


fleet can very eaſily be manned on any emergency; every ſeafaring 


man muſt, once in his life, for fix years, be ready to ſerve his king and 


country, when called upon, and for that purpoſe is regiſtered. The 
lix years being over, no more ſervice is required of him. The num- 
ber of ſeamen in Denmark and Norway thus regiſtered amounts to 
20, ooo men, beſides which there is always a body of 4000 ſailors re- 
gimented for ſudden occaſions, and in conſtant pay at Copenhagen, 
of which one-fourth are ſhip-carpenters, ſmiths, 'rope-makers, caulk- 
ers, &c. or, what we call in England, dock-yard-men. Tho' great 
numbers of the regiſtered ſeamen may, in time of peace, by the way 
ef furlow from their officers, get their bread on board of merchant 
ſhips, and cannot therefore be preſent at a minute's warning, yet there 
is hardly ever occaſion to raiſe men by the beat of drum, and much 


leis ſo by the odious method of preſſing. 


Orders of Knighthood in Denmark] Theſe are two; that of Dan - 
the 
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the elephant, which was inſtituted by Chriſtian I. in honour of his ſon's 


, 


| marriages and is conferred only on perſons of the higheſt quality, and 


the molt extraordinary merit: the number of its members, beſides the 
ſovereign, are thirtt gg. - r 


PDerſons of the Danet, Kc. The Danes are uſually tall, ſtrong - bo- 
died men, with good complexions, and fair hair, red or yellow, which 
neither men nor women endeavour to conceal, but take great pains 


to curl. His Daniſh majeſty's ſubjects are reckoned at Jeſs than three 


millions, which is not a number proportional to the extent of his go-- 


minions; but it muſt be obſerved, that vaſt tracts are uncultivated. 


and conſequently not inhabited : beſides, marriages are not, in gene- 
ral, entered upon ſo ſoon as in ſome other countries. 


Habitt and Genen] As to their. habits, they. nſually, imitate-the- 


French dreſs, but in Winter wrap themſelves up in furs or wool, like 


their neighbours. Not many of them are happy in a bright genius, 
nor in invention or imitation; neither are they deeply learned, nor 
excellent mechanics. Their vices too are the ſame as their neighbours, 
intemperance and drunkenneſs. The common people are ſaid to be 


poor - ſpirited wrete hes, nothing of the warlike enterprizing temper of 


their anceſtors remaining; given to cheating and tricking, and ex- 
tremely jealous of being impoſed on by others. The Norwegians, in- 
deed, are a brave, hardy people, and have much more courage and 
vigour than the Danes, by whom they are, however, hardly uſed, 
ſince they have been a province of Denmark. | 5 


Antiquities and Curiefities, natural and artifcial.] Denmark Proper 
affords fewer of theſe than the other parts ot his Daniſh majeſty's do- 
minions, if we except the contents of the royal muſeum at Copenha- 

en, which conſiſts of a numerous collection of both. Beſides artifi- 


cial ſkeletons, ivory carvings, models, clock-work, and a beautiful ca - 


binet of ivory and ebony, made by. a Daniſh artiſt who was blind, 
there are to be ſeen three famous antique drinking veſſels ; two of gold, 
and one of an unknown metal, perhaps a compoſed one, like the Co- 
rinthian braſs, and all the three in the form of a hunting-horn :.thofe 
of gold ſeem to be of Pagan manufacture; and from the raiſed hie- 
roglyphical figures on their outſide, they probably were made uſe of 
in religious ceremonies : they are about two feet nine inches long, 
weigh each 102 ounces, and contain two Engliſh pints and a half; 
one was found in the dioceſe, of Ripen, in the year 1639, and the fel- 
low to it nearly in the ſame place, about 40 years ago, by a milk- 
maid. The other, of unknown metal, weighs about four pounds, and 


is termed Cornu Oldenburgicum ; which they ſay was preſented to O- 


tho I. Duke of Oldenburg, by a ghoſt, Some, however, are of opi- 
nion, that this veſſel was made by Chriſtiern I. king of Denmark, the 
firſt of the Oldenburg race, who reigned in 1448. Several veſſels of 
different metals, and the ſame form, have been found in the North of 
England, and are probably of Daniſh original. This muſeum is like- 
wiſe furniſhed with a prodigious number of aſtronomical, optical, and 


mathematical inſtruments ; ſome Indian curioſities, and a ſet of me- 


dals ancient and modern. Many curious aſtronomical inſtruments are 


| | | £ 
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— placed in the round tower at Copenhagen ; which-is #6 con- 
trived that a coach may drive to its top. The country of Anglen, 
about 30 miles long, lying between Henſbur gong 4 and Sleſwic, is alle 
eſteemed a curioſity, as giving its name to ngles, or A 

Saxon inhabitants of Great Britain, and the 25 of the bulk of 
the modern Engliſh. Bur the greateſt rarities in his Daniſh majeſty's 
dominions are xhoſe ancient infcriptions upon rocks that are mention- 
ed hy antiquaries and» hiſtorians, aud are generally thongh to be the 
old and original manner of writing, before the uſe of paper of any 
kigd, and waxen tables, were known. Theſe characters are: Runic, 
— imperfectty underſtood by the learned themſelves, that their 


meaning is very uncertain; but they are imagined to be hiſtorical. 


Stephanus, in his notes upon Saxo Grammaticus, has exhibited * 
mens of ſeveral - thoſe nice prone. 


Cities and chief Buildi * Copenhagen, che apa city of Den 
"abs is ſituated on the fine iſland of Zealand, and mukes:a m - 
ficent appearance at a diſtance. - It is very ſtrong, and defende 
ramparts with a citadel or caſtle, for the defence of its ſeaport. 4 
contains ven pariſh churches, befides a very fine one for Calviniſts. Co- 
penhagen is adotned with ſome public and private palaces, as they 


are called, and ſome hoſpitals. Its ſtreets are 186 in number; and its 


inhabitants amount to 400,000. The howles in the principal ſtreets 
are built of brick, and thoſe in their, lanes chiefly of timber: But the 
chief glory of Copenhagen is its harbour, which admits indeed only 
of one ſhip to enter at a time, but is capable of containing 500. Se- 


veral of the ſtreets have canals, and quays for ſhipß to lye cloſe to the 


houſes ; and its naval arſenal is ſaid far to exceed that of Venice. 

The fineſt country palace belonging to his Daniſh majeſty lyes a- 
bout twenty Engliſh miles from Copenhagen, and is called Fredericſ- 
burg. It is a moſt magnificent houſe, and built in the modern taſte; 
but ill contrived, and worſe fituated'; being in a moſt unhealthy ſoil. 
While the kings of Denmark reſide, as they often do, at this palace, 
they lay aſide great part of their ſtate, and mingle wich their Jobs 


| * in their diverſions both of the court and the 


We king's park contains a royal country "rap called the hermi- 

> which is remarkable for the diſpoſition of its apartments, and 
5 quaintneſs of its furniture; particularly a machine, which con- 
veys the diſhes to and from the king's table in the ſecond ſtory. The 
chief ecclefiaſtical building in Denmark is the. cathedral of Roſchild, 
where the kings and queens of Denmark were formerly buried, and 


their monuments ſtill remain. Joined to this cathedral, * a covered 
& paſſage, is A F690! palace, n in 1733. a 


Language.) The lan e of the gentry is Hi h Dytch, the fone 
with that of 10h ye language 0 the gon — uſe a dialect of 
the ancient Teutonic: the Pater · noſter whereof is of the following 
tenor: Vor Fader ſom-er i himmelin ; belligt vorde dit nan; tilkom- 
me dit rige; vori din villie paa in ſom i himmelin ;\gif 0s # dag vort 
. daplige bro 5. og forlad os vor ſtyld ſm vi forlade vore ſtyldener ; 
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in large bodies, and naval E ravaging the more Southern and _ 
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Rel 105.J ue religion of Denmark is the Lutheran, which does 
not Acker in any ng from that of Sweden, already deſcribed, n nor 


Us they tolerate any orher denothination of Chriſtians. 


Biſhopricks. 1 The Bimoprieks are Copenhagen, Arhuſen, Abies; 
Ripen, Hilburg, and Sleſwic; beſides which there are ſeveral oper” 


I which differ little from biſhops. 


Univerſities.) The thieveſithcs are thoſe of Copenhagen * Kiel. 
For ſome years paſt the kings have cpployed ſeveral of their in- 
Fenlons men to travel, and bring home the improvements of other na- 


- tions 3 and alſo to permit their young gentry to ſerve, for ſome time, 
in the navies of the Englith and others. The travels of Norden into 


Egypt, and ſome other places of the Eaſt, have furniſhed the curious 
with better drawings and accounts of ſome antiquities than they were 

fſeſſed of before his time. His preſent Danith majeſty viſited Eng- 
and and France, that he might himſelf ſee the improvements and 
manners of other nations: and he has, ſince his return to Denmark, 
greatly benefited his ſubjeds i in many particulars. 


GOD 0 N. eee 
The gold ducat of Denmark is T 
ö SILVER COT N 8. = 
The old bank dollar of Hamburgh .. 1 0 4 6 
The old bank dollar of Lube , . + 0 4 7 
The four mark piece of Denmark CNS nip on 0:8 $ 
We; ba IE A Frida _ — Ws. lt. 
A ſlet-marxk © 0 9 
Beſides which they N copper coins of ſeveral values, from a far- 
thing to a crown and more. 8 — 


Hiſbory. ] We owe the chief kiftory of Dedimark, to a very extra- 
e phænomenon, viz. the revival of the purity” of the Latin 


language in Scandinavia, in the perſon of Saxo Grammaticus, at a 


time (the 12th century,) when it was loſt all over other parts of the 


European continent. Saxo, like the other hiſtoriahs of his age, has 
adopted, and; at the fame time, ennobled by his ſtyle, the moſt ridicu- 
. Jous abſurdities of remote antiquity. We can, however, collect enou 3 


from him to conclude, that the ancient Danes, like the Gauls, 
Scots, the Iriſh, and other Northern nations, had their bards ; hs 
recounted' the military atchievements of their heroes; and that their 
firſt hiſtories were written in verſe. There can be no doubt that the 
Scandinavians (the inhabitants of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden,) 
were Scythians by their original; but how far the tracts of land, cal- 
led either 3 or Gaul, formerly reached, is uncertain. 


re | Even 


TOE > By an may be DONS: all thoſe en countries of Europe 


And Afia, (now inhabited by the Danes, Norwegians, Swedes, Ruſſians, and 


Tartare, fee the Introduction,) whoſe inhabitants overturned, add peopled 
the Ruſſian empire, and continued fo late as the iʒth century to ue forth 


1 
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Even the name of the firſt Chriſtian Daniſh king is uncertain; and 
_ thoſe of the people whom they. commanded were ſo blended together, 
|  * that it is impdſſible. to give a preciſe idea of the old Scandinavian hiſ- 
| tory, All we-know is, that the inhabitants of Scandinavia, in their 
maritime expeditions, went generally under the name of Saxons with 
- forvigners ; that they were bold adventurers ; that, as far back as the 
| year of Chriſt 500, they inſulted all the ſea-coaſts of Europe; that 
they ſettled in Ireland, where they built ſtone houſes ; and that they 
became maſters af England, and ſome parts of Scotland, about the 
year 10123 both which kingdows (till retain proofs of their barbarity. 
When we read the hiſtory ef Denmark and that of England, under 
the Daniſh princes who reigned, over both countries, we meet with 
but a faint reſemblance of events; but the Danes, as conquerors, al- 
| ways give themſelves the ſuperiority over the Engliſh, | 
In the kingdom of Denmark, very few intereſting events preceded 
the year 1387, when Margaret mounted that throne; and partly by 
her addreſs, and partly by hereditary right, ſhe formed the union of 
Calmar; by which ſhe was acknowledged ſovereign of Sweden, Den- 
mark and Norway. She held her dignity with ſuch firmneſs and cou - 
rage, that ſhe was juſtly ſtiled the Semiramis of the North, Her ſuc- 
oeſſors being deſtitute of her great qualifications, the union of Calmar 
fell to nothing; but Norway Kill continued annexed to Denmark, A- | 
bout the year 1448 the crown of Denmark fell to Chriſtian, count of 
Oldenburg, from whom the preſent royal family of Denmark is de- 
cended, and in 1536 the Proteſtant religion was eſtabliſned in Den- 
; mark by that wiſe and polite prince Chriſtian II. \ 
3 Chriſtian IV. of Denmark, in 1629, was choſen for the head of the 
Proteſtant league formed againſt the houſe of Auſtria ; but, though 
N brave in his on perſon, he was in danger of loſing his dominions, 
4 when he was ſucceeded. in that command by the NI Guſtavus 
- Adolphus, king of Sweden. The Dutch having obliged Chriſtian, 
who died in 1648, to lower the duties-of the Sound, his ſon Frederick 
KM III. confented to accept of an annuity of 150,000 florins ſor the whole. 
| The Dutch, after this, perſuaded. him to declare war againſt Charles 
| Guftavus, king of Sweden; which had almoſt coſt him his crown in 
; 8 1657. Charles ſtormed the fortreſs of Fredericſtadt ; and, in the ſuc- 
* ceeding Winter, he marched his army over the ice to the iſland of 
58 Funen, where be ſurpriſed the Daniſh troops, took Odenſee and Ny- 
$ burg; and marched over the Great Belt, to beſiege Copenhagen ſelf, 
[| Cromwell, the Engliſh uſurper, interpoſed, and Frederick defended 
iP his capital with great magnanimity, till the peace of Roſchild ; by 
4 which Frederick ceded the provinces of Holland, Bleking, and Sco- 
| hia, the iſland of Bornholm, Bahus, and Drontheim, in Norway, to 
the Swedes. Frederick ſought to elude thoſe ſevere terms; but Charles 
took Cronenburg, and once more beſieged Copenhagen by ſea and land. 
The ſteady intrepid conduct of Frederick under theſe misfortunes en · 
deared him to his ſubjects; and the citizens of Copenhagen made an 
admirable defence, till a Dutch fleet arrived in the Baltic, and beat 
tile kingdoms of Europe ; hence, by Sir William Temple, and other hiftori- 
ans, they are termed the Northern Hive, the Mother of nations, the Store- 
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that of Sweden. The fortune of war was now entirely changed in fa” 
your of Frederick; who ſhewed on every occaſion great abilities, both 
civil and military; and having forced Charles to raiſe the ſiege of 
Copenhagen, might have carried the war into Sweden, had not the 
Engliſh fleet, under Montague, appeared in the Baltic. This enabled 
Charles to beſiege Copenhagen a third time; but France and 1 
land offering their mediation, a peace was concluded in that capital ; 
by which the iſland of Bornholm returned to the Danes; but the 
iſland of Rugen, Pleking, Halland, and Schonen, remained with the 
Swedes. n | | l 
Though this peace did not reſtore to Denmark all ſhe had loſt, yet 
the magnanimous behaviour of Frederick, under the moſt imminent 
dangers, and his attention to the ſafety of his ſubjects, even prefera- 
ble to his own, endeared him ſo much in their eyes, that they render - 
ed him abſolute. Frederick was ſucceeded, in 1670, by his ſon Chriſ- 
tian V. who obliged the duke of Holſtein Gottorp to renounce all the 
advantages he had gained by the treaty of Roſehild. He then reco- 
vered a number of places in Schonen; but his army was defeated in 
the bloody battle of Lunden, by Charles XI. of Sweden. This defeat 
did not put an end to the war; which Chriſtian obſtinately continued 
till he was defeated entirely at the battle of Landſcroon; and he had 
almoſt exhauſted his dominions in his military operations, till he was 
in a manner abandoned by all his allies, and forced to ſign a treaty 
on the terms preſcribed by France in 1679. Chriſtian, however, did 
not deſiſt from his military attempts; and at laſt he became the ally 
and ſubſidiary of Lewis XIV. who was then threatening Europe with 
chains. After a vaſt variety of treating and fighting with the Hol- 
ſteiners, Hamburghers, and other Northern powers, he died in 1699. 
He was ſucceeded by Frederick IV. who, like his predeceſſors, main- 
tained his pretenſions upon Holſtein ; and probably muſt have become 
maſter of that duchy, had not the Engliſh and Dutch fleets raiſed the 
ſiege of Tonningen; while the young king of Sweden, Charles XII. 
who was nv more than fixteen years of age, landed within eight miles 
of Copenhagen, to aſſiſt his brother · in · la wt he duke of Holſtein. 
Charles, probably, would have made himfelf maſter of Copenhagen, 
had not his Daniſh majeſty agreed to the peace of Travendahl, which, 
was entirely in the duke's favour. By another treaty, concluded with 
the States General, Frederick obliged himſelf to furniſh a body of 
troops, who were to be paid by the confederates'; and who afterwards 
did great ſervice againſt the French. 3 | 
Notwithſtanding this peace,” Frederick was perpetually engaged in 
wars with the Swedes; and while Charles was an exile at Bender, he 
marched through Holſtein, into Swediſh Pomerania ; and, in the year 
1712, to Bremen, and took the city of Stade. His troops, however, 
were totally defeated by the Swedes at Gadefbuſch, who laid his fa- 
vourite city of Altena in aſhes. Frederick revenged himſelf, by ſeiz- 
ing great part of the ducal Holſtein, and forcing the Swediſh general, 
count Steinbock, to ſurrender himſelf priſoner, with all his troops. In 
the year 1716, the ſucceſſes of Frederick were ſo great, by taking Ton- 
ningen and Stralſund, by driving the Swedes out of Norway, and re- 
ducing Wiſmar and Pomerania, that his allies began to ſuſpect he was 
aiming at the ſovereignty of all Scandinavia, Upon the return of 
| er | Charles 
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| es of Sweden ſrom his, exile, he renewed the war. againſt Den- 
mark with a moſt embittered ſpirit ; hut on the death of that prince, 
4 who was killed at the ſiege of Fredericſhal, Frederick durſt not refuſe 
: the offer of his Britannic majeſty's, mediation, between, him and the 
crown of Sweden; in confequence.of which a ace was concluded 
1 at Stockholm, which. left. him in poſſeſſion of the duchy of Sleſwic, 
4 Frederick died in the year 3930, after having, two years before, ſeen 
| his capital reduced to aſhes, by an accidental hre. His ſon and ſuc- 
ceſſor, Chriſtian Frederick, made no other uſe of his power, and the 
advantages with which he mounted the throne, than to eultivate peace 
with all his neighbours, and to promote the happineſs of his ſubjects ; 
whom he eaſed:of many oppreſſive taxes... bk 
| Inn 1734, after guarantying the Pragmatic. SanQion , Chriſtian 
RB ſent 6000 men to the aſſiſtance of the emperor, during the diſpute. of 
3 the ſucceſſion to the crown of Poland. Tho? he was pacific, yet he was 
t 1 of wah 4 + eſpecially over Hambirgh. He obliged the Ham: 
1 urghers to call in the mediation of Pruſſia, to aboliſh cheir bank, to 
4 admit the coin of Denmark as current, and to pay him a million of 
3 Jilver merks. He had, two years after, viz. 1738, a diſpute with his 
Britannic majeſty, about the little lordſhip of Steinhorit, which had 
been, mortgaged to the latter by the duke of Holſtein + Lawenburg, , - 
and which Chritian faid belonged to him. Some blood was ſpilt du - 
Ting the conteſt; in which Chriſtian, it is thought, never was in ear+ 
neſt. It brought on, however, a treaty, in which he availed himſelf of 
bis Britannic majeſty's predilection for his German dominions ; for he 
agreed to pay Chriſtian a ſubſidy of - 50,0001]. a- year, on condition o 
Keeping in readineſs 000 troops for the protection of Hanover; which 
| , was a gainful bargain for Denmark. Two years after he ſeized ſome 
= Dutch ſhips for, trading without his leave to Iceland; but the differ - 
1 ence was made up by the mediation of Sweden. Chriſtian had ſo great 
2 party in that kingdom, that it was generally thought he would re- 
_ vive the union of Calmar, by procuring his ſon to be declared ſucceſ- 
_ or to his then Swediſh majeſty. Some ſteps ſor that purpoſe, were 
certainly taken; but whatever Chriſtian's views might have been, 
the deſign was fruſtrated by che jealouſy, of other powers, who coul 
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| not bear the thoughts of ſeeing all 'Scandinavia ſubje& to one family, 
| | 2 died in 1746, with the character of being the father of his 
| | people. Y” - BY MW, ; 4 * * * hs od 7 . 1 — l 
13 His ſon and ſucceſſor, Frederick V. had, in 1743; 


od - 


| married the prim- 
228 ceſs Louiſa, daughter to his Britannic majeſty, He improved upon 
1 His father's plan, for the happineſs of his people; but took no concern, 
Pf except that of a mediator, in the German war. For it was by his 
| Intervention that the treaty of Cloſter- ſeven was concluded between 
3 his royal highneſs the late duke of Cumberland, and the French ge- 
neral Richlieu. Upon the death of his firſt queen, who was — . 
to his preſent Daniſh majeſty, he married a daughter of the duke of 
Brunſwick- Welfembuttle z and died in 1766. He was ſucceeded by 
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mark with a moſt embittered ſpirit; hut on the death of that prince, 
who was killed at the ſiege of Fredericſhal, Frederick durſt not refuſe 
the offer of his Britannic majeſty's mediation, between, him and the 
crown of Sweden; in conſequenge of which a peace was concluded 
at Stockholm, which left him in poſſeſſion of vn duchy of Slefwic, 
Frederick died in the year 4730, after having, two years before, ſeen 
his capital reduced to aſhes, by an accidental fre. His ſon and ſuc+ 
ceſſor, Chriſtian Frederick, made no other: uſe of his power, and. the 
advantages with which he mounted the throne, than to eultivate peace 
with all his neighbours, and to promote the happineſs of his ſubjects: 
whom he eaſedtof many oppreſſive taxes. 5 
In 1734, after guarantying the Pragmatic Sanction t, Chriſtian 
ſent 6000 men to the aſſiſtance of che emperor, during the diſpute of 
the ſucceſſion to the crown of Poland. Tho he was pacific yet he was 
| Jealous of his rights, eſpecially over Hamburgh. He obliged the Ham: 
burghers to call in the mediation of Pruſſia, to aboliſh their bank, to 
admit the coin of Denmark as current, and to pay him a million of 
ſilver. merks. He had, two years after, viz. 1738, a diſpute with his 
Britannic majeſty, about the little lordſhip of Steinhorſt, which had 
been mortgaged to the latter by the duke of Holſtein Lawenburg, 
and which Chritian ſaid belonged to him. Some blood was ſpilt du - 
ring the conteſt; in which Chriſtian, it is thought, never was in ear: 
neſt. It brought on, however, a treaty, in which he availed himſelf of 
bis Britannic majeſty's predilection for his German dominions ; for he 
agreed to pay Chriſtian'a ſubſidy, of -50,0001, a- year, on condition ot 
Keeping in readineſs 000 troops for the protection of Hanover; which 
was a gainful bargain for Denmark. Two years after he ſeized ſome 
Dutch ſhips for trading without his leave to Iceland; but the differ- 
ence was made up by the mediation of Sweden. Chriſtian had ſo great 
2 party in that kingdom, that it was generally thought he would re- 
vive the union of Galmar: by procuring his ſon to be declared ſucceſ- 
Jor to his then Swediſh majeſty. Some ſteps ſor that purpoſe, were 
certainly taken; but whatever Chriſtian's views might have ar 
the deſign was fruſtrated by che jealouſy of other powers, who coul 
not hear the thoughts of ſeeing all Scandinavia ſubject to one family. 
3 died in 1746, with the character of being the father of his 
people. F . 5 % Ky to 2 5 Irs 85: AT s heads! 4 
His ſon and ſucceſſor, Frederick. V. had, in 1743, married the prin- 
ceſs Louiſa, daughter to his Britannic majeſty, He improved upon 
his father's plan, for the happineſs of his people; but took no concern, 
except that of a mediator, in the German war. For it was by his 
inter vention that the treaty of Cloſter-ſeyen was concluded between 
his royal highneſs the late duke of Cumberland, and the French ge- 
neral Richlieu. Upon the death of his firſt queen, who was mother 
to his preſent Daniſh majeſty, he married a daughter of the duke of 
Brunſwick-Welfembuttle; and died in 1766. He was ſucceeded by 
| 3 " 8 RATS 28 . F In N — his 
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., An agreement by which the princes of Europe engaged to ſupport the 
ouſe of Auſtria in favour of the queen of Hungary, daughter of the emperor 
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his on- Chriſtian VII. and we have already mentioned the man 
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proſpects which this prince's reign bas opened, for the e of hig 5 


people. But a late fatal event, too recent to be forgotten, ſeems 
preſent, to have drawn a veil over theſe pleaſing expectations; 3 — 
what the conſequence. may: Prove; muſt 15 left 0 time, the great re: 
aer e ene „ 75 DID)! Ho 
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ESE illands, conſiſti of ol © 2 
e land, .the iſles of Wizke, Scilly, Man, the He- 
brides, or Weſtern lands of Scotland, and the Orcades, are fituate in 
| the Atlantic ocean, between 50 ànd 60 degrees of North latitude, 2 
very little * of 3 and Weſt of en and the Nether; 

| lands, 9 apy 1 * 


1 


Nan? The name ; of Britain, according to Mr Camgen, is deri⸗ 


ved from the word Brit, which, in the language of .the ancient in- 
habitants, ſignified painted op ſtained; the natives uſing to paint their 
naked bodies, and wear no cloathes over them, when they were en; 
gaged in any laborious employment or exerciſe, particularly in hunt. 
ing, and in the fietd of battlo. But others entirely reject this et 
mology, and derive it from two Phœænician words, ſignifying the land 
of tin ; becauſe the Phenicians ONE r . en of 
tin from this ilanc 


Diviſion. ] Great Britain A divided into Rs and. North Bri- | 


tain, or into the kingdoms of England and Scotland, we ſhall begin 
with the HOO of England, and fix the firſt meridian at Londogy 
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EXTENT AND SITUATION. 
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Miles N | 


j Breadth 300 2 Eaſt and 6-20 Weſt longituds. 
ee bi hm longeſt day, in the. Northerd parts,” contains 
5 Boundaries. ſeventeen hours thirty minutes; and the ſhorteſt, 
in the Southern, near eight hours. * is enn on the North, by 
that 
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e ge; berifeen | 1 50 and 56 North nde. 
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2 that part of the iſland called Scotland; on the Eaſt, by the German 
ocean; on the Weſt, by St George's channel; and on the South by 


wi | the” Engliſh « channel, which parts it from France, 


This ſituation, by the ſea waſhing it on three ſides, "renders Eng- 
nd liable to à great uncertainty of weather, fo that the inhabitants 
on the ſea-coaſts are often viſited by agues and fevers: © On the other 
hand, it prevents the extremes of heat and cold, to which other places, 

lying i in the ſame degrees of latitude, are ſubject; and it is, on that 
- account, friendly to the longevity of the inhabitants in general, eſpe- 
. _ cially thoſe WhO live on a dry ſoil. To this ſituation likewiſe we are 
do aſcribe that perpetual verdure for-which England is admired and 

envied all over the world, occaſioned by the h ſhowers and 
the warm vapours of the Lees 54 


® es 


Name and Divi lors, ancient and 33 Ae are divided 
with regard to the ety mology of the word England ; ſome derive it 
from a Tetic word, {i nifying a level country; but we prefer the 
common etymology, of its being derived, as has been already men- 


tioned, from Anglen, a province now ſubject to his Daniſh majeſty, 7 


which furniſhed a great part of the original Saxon adventurers into 
this. iſland, . In the time of the Romans the whole iſland went by 
the name of Britannia. The Weſtei a tract of England, which is 
almoſt ſeparated from the reſt by the rivers Severn and Dee, is called 


Wales, or the land of Strangers, becauſe inhabited by the Belgie 


Gauls, who were driven thither by the Romans, a and were 9 
to the old natives. f 

When the Romans provinciated e (for 24h never did 
Scotland, they divided it into, 


I. Britannia 8 which Wen th Southern parts of _ 
kingdom. | 125 


8. Britannia Secunda, containing the Weſtern Fats + compreben 


® Wales ; ; and, 


3. Maxima "Eafurientis, which add) from the Trent as far 
Northward as the wall of Severus, between Newceaſtle and Carliſle, 


and ſometimes as far as that of * in Scotland, between the Forth 


and Clyde. 


a To theſe diviſions 8 add, the Viavia Ceſaricats; which they 
fuppoſe ro contain the midland counties. 

When the Saxon. invaſion” took place, about the year 450, and 
when they were eſtabliſhed in the year 582, their chief leaders ap- 
propriated to themſelves, after the manner of the other Northern 
conquerors, the countries which each had been the moſt inſtrumen- 
tal in conquering; and the whole formed a heptarchy, or political 
republic, conſiſting of ſeven kingdoms; but in time of war, a chief 
was choſen out of the ſeven kings; for which reaſon we call it a poli- 
Gre republic, its r e r FEES that of ancient 

erke. f 


Kingdoms 
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Kingdoms. 


Hengiſt in 475, and 


Counties. 


1. Kent, founded by FI 
Kent 


ended in 823. 
2. South Saxons, 


founded by Ella in | Suſſex , . 


491, and ended- in 
600. 

3. Eaſt-Angles,, 
founded by Uffa J 
575, and ended in 
793+ : 


4. Weſt-Sarons, | 
founded by Cerdic 
in 512, which final- 
ly ſwallowed up all « 
the other Rates” in 
827, and ended at 


the conqueſt in 1066. N 


— 


x | 
5. Northumberland, 
founded by Ida, in | 
574, and ended in 

792. 


6. Eaſt Saxons, 
"founded by Erche- 
| win in 27, and end- 
ed in 746. 
\ F 


7. Mercia, 
founded by Cridda 
-in 582, and ended | 
in 874. 


Wenn {4-5 


+ Buckingham * 1 
Taue 
. 


Surry «. « 


Suffolk 
Cambridge 


| With the Sine of Ely 
Cornwall. 


5 
ee 
Somerſet 
Wilts 
Hants 5 
Beaks: „„ 
Inner 
A 
Durham” « '.> {:- 
Cumberland , .. 
Weſtmorland . . 
Northumberland . 
and Scotland to 
the Firth of E- 


- 
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— — 


79 
Norfolk . . 83 
J 


1 
= 
= 
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York 
Durham 


digburgh . . _ 


. 
Middleſex, and part of 


| 


Hertford . 3 


Glouceſter . . . 
Hereford . . . 
Worceſter .' . . 
Warwick 
Leiceſter 

Rutlancdg 

Northampton 


Huntingdon 
1 Bedford . . . * < 


o 
Derby l 


| 


Nottingham 


bo 1 Hertford 


i. Cheſter, nr 
And the cher part of 
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Kingdoms ti by the Saxons, uſually ſtiled the Saxon = 
Chief toums. 


TN 


Chicheſter 
Southwark 


Bury St Eamonde 


Cambridge 
38 


Exeter 
Dorcheſter 
Bath 
Saliſbury. 
Wincheſter 
POETS 
Lanka 


Carliſle 
Appleby + 
! Newcaſtle 


" Glouceſter: 
| Heretord 
Worceſter 
| Warwick 
Leiceſter 
Oakham 


a... 


Northampton 
Lincoln 
Huntingdon 
Bedford 
Ayleſbury. 
Oxtord 


1 Stafford 


Derby 
Shrewſburx 
? Nottingham 
Cheſter 


1 Hertford 


— 
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we have been the more ſolicitous to preſerve thoſe diviſions, ad 
they account for different local cuſtoms, and many very eſſential modes 
of inheritante; which, to this day, prevail in England, and which 
took their riſe from different inſtitutions under the Saxons. The 
great Alfred divided England into counties,” or rather he revived 
thoſe diviſions; and that wiſe prince, for the better preſervation of 
regular ity, and order; ſubdivided each county into trehitigs or tri- 
things ; wapentakes or Hundreds; and tithings. "The trehing was 
a third part of a county, and does ſtill ſubſiſt in the large county of 
York, 'where, by an taſy corruption of the word trithing, it is called 
riding. Hundred was a diſtrict containing a hundred Kiwilies and 
the tithing's diltrid of ten famike s oo, 
Since the Norman conqueſt, England has been divided itito ſix cir- 
. evits, each cireuit containing a certain number of counties. Two 
judges are appointed for each circuit, which they viſit annually, for 
a to the ſubjects, who are at a diſtance from the 
capital. Theſe circuits and countics are: ad jt tr tf 
Circuits. Counties. Chief towhs: '" 
- (Effex .': I f Chelmsford, Colcheſter Harwich, 
„ 3.1 © Siaden; Saffron:Walden, Bock- 
| | II ing, Braintree, and Stratford. 
Hertford ; } | Hertford, St Albans, Royſton; 
II Ware, Hitehen, Baldock, Bi- 
* | 1" ſhops-Stortford, Berkhamſted, 
3 1 © Hemſted; and Barnet. 
Kent” fr” of [-1 Maidſtone, Canterbury, Chatham, 
Fa 1 | Rocheſter, Greenwich, Wool- 
ke” v1 4 | wich, Dover, Deal, ack 
N $559 MY _ Feverſham; Dartford, Romney 
* Hoy Fare | Sandwich, Sheerneſs, Tunbridge, 
| | I |, Margate,Graveſend, and Milton. 
| Surry ; : | | Southwark, Kingſton,” Guildford, 
Wa I Croydon, Epſom, Richmond, 
75 I | Wandſworth, Batterſea, Putney; 
1 1 Farnham, Godalmin, Bagſnot, 
II - Egham, and Darking. 
Suffer | Chicheſter, Lewis, Rye, Eaſt- 
; 448 : Grinſtead, Haſtings, Horſham, 
I Midhurſt, Shoreham, Arundel, 
I Winchelſea, Battle, Brighthelm- 
f ſtone, and Petworth, - 
6 Ayleſbury, Buckingham, High- 
I Wickham, Great-Marlow, Stony- 
' | Stratford; and Newport-Pagnel. 
II Bedford, Ampthill, - Wooburn, 
, Dunſtable, Luton, and Biggleſ- 


- "wade. : 
— — St Ives, Kimbolton, 
8 n ö Godmancheſter, St Neot's, Ram- 
ZW: * book > bes 3 1 | ſey, and Yaxley. 


* 


— 


Circuits. 


— 


, 


Circuits. Ie 1 * e apnn. og 


} 8 7 7 fCambgi Tn Neem, 
= | ' | | — Wilbich. Rox: 
1 Suffolk xk | Bury Ipſwich, Sudbury, Leoſtoff, 
Ys ut hw ra an, 
1 | Tanga, 8 Mildep-hall,, Bec- 
| cles, Franglingham, Stow-mar- : 
| ket, Wocdbrid e, . 
a | , Hadley, Lon Long-Mettord, Strat 
122 ford, and rber — 4 
I Norfolk. | Norwich, Thetford, yan, and 


| | | do lh than Jt Yarmouth. 
i g 8 
| 
| 


2, Norfolk 
Circuit 4 
continued. 
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* Oxford, Banbury, Chippin, 
ton, Henley, Burford, Whicney, 
val 7 , Dorcheſter, .. Woodliock, 
7 Tame. 
Berks I Reading, Windſor, Abingdon, 
2 1 Wallingford, Newbury, Hun- 
re 115 III gerford, Maidenhead, Farring- 
1 1 a A . ton, Wantage, and Oakingham. ' 
Glouceſter . / | Glouceſter, ewkſbury, Cirenceſ- 
7 | 5 m ö ter, part of Hriſtol, Campden, 
17 M | | Prem = —— Ro 
eee * e, et urys u ot. 
ton, and Marſhfield. 


| Worceſter .,. 1 | Worceſter, Eveſham, Droitwich, 
£7 Beydley, Stourbridge, Kidder-, 
- tek minſter, and Perſhore. 
| 


Monmouth . 1 Ch W, Aberga- 
ELIT non con, and Newport. 
Hereford 727d Hereford, Lemſter, Weobly, Led- 


5a e bury, Kynston, and Roſs, 
| Galop II Shrewſbury, Ludlow, Bridgnorth, 
Sarah 3 | Wenlock, Bilkoy” lente, Wit. 
3 church, Ofweltry, Wem, and 


n pod) Newport. HY 
I Stafford. Stafford, Lichfield, Newcaſtle un- 
i der Line, Woolverhampton, 
* . | |  (Rugeley, Lan Utoxeter, and 


RY 
buy 
? 


I (Warwick, Coventry, Birmin 
Stratford upon Avon, Tam- 

worth, Aulceſter, N uneaton, and 

Atherton. 

'Leicelier, Mcton-Mowbray, Aſh- 

8 Boſworth, and 


| Dec, Chelterkeld, Workſworth, 
Bakewel, and Balſover. 

* e N * 

1 6 


4. Midland Leiceſter 
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Cornwall 
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Chief towns; 


Nottingham +7 Eaſt and Weſt Redford, Manſ- 
W © 54e0Þ | | field, Tuxſord, py rej and 
Ag by 1 Blit he. 
"AB ö : | Lincoln, Sramford] Boſton, Gran- 
eb; oy "Jr i cham, Croyland, Spalding, New- 
4 Wdlagd wo 85 . * 7 | 1 Sleaford „Great Grimſby, Gainſ- 
4 . . t you'd. 3 Louth, and Horn- 
e men. N 1 ö caſtle. 
a d 'Rutland”,-*; | | Oakham and Uppingham. 
„ ON 8 Northampton, Peterborough, Da- 
AC. ..g tk Txt WARTS gl mind” | ventry, Hi E revare Flnck:- 
| III ey, Oundle, Wellingborough, 
II Thorpiton; Fowceſter, Rocking- 
bam, Kettering, and Rothwell. 
© It x $0430 Haats 8 Wincheſter, Sou pton, Porti- 
FORE Sd | mouth, Andover, Baſingſtoke, 
Sete idee . | Chviſtobureh, Petersfield, Ly- 
* * * A1. * Wy War mington, Ringwood, Ruwſey, 
N Is 1 eb "4 WEI wa EY : . Arlesford; and Newport, Var - 
FLIER Wait os 38 An on mouth, and Cowes, in the iſle of 
1226214 4/6 Ave 5 Ho Tet BY Wight. Ita? þ ' 
ns Ie | Wilts I Salifbury, Devizes, Marlborough, 
- 2 9 * «os oe n | Malmſbury, Wilton, Chippen- 
7 * } Ta; 3 . 2 | \ ham, Calne, Cricklade, Trow- 
s wu — iq a 1 ;bridge, Bradford, and Warmin- 
« 8.94 a Ws neg L nut 6 5 
eden © pct 1 'Dorcheſter, Lyme, Sherborne, 
le — L ban 0 ac II Snaftſbury, Pool, Blandford, 
d. ee — e Bridport, Weymouth, Mel- 
e b eee |. combe, 3 and kad 
De [ WIS £34; . f burn. id 
5. W. 1 Somerſet... | [| Bath, Wells, Britolinpart, Taun- 
„ „„ 14. de, agen id der hne 
| raid Bf | head, Milbourn-Port, Glaſten- 
Ee een #3100 Il thary,. Willi ngton, Dulverton, 
IP "ia "FX. 7-38, i ; 1 , 14 f Dunſter, Wascher, Veovil, So- 
iI merton, Arbridge, Chard, Bru- 
: * * ie i f ton, . Croſcomb, 
Wes (2244 0 rere — and Froome. 
; Devon .* /Exeter,Plymouth, Barnſtaple, Bid- 
eee Nr eg Qeferd3 Twerton, Dartmouth, 
ee eee eee aviſtock, Topſham, Okehamp- 
bung Lance * * ton, Aſhburton, redeton,Moul- 
* 7 i W fs '4 ip. Torrington, Totneſs, Ax- 
ee Wel (broturh T' titer; Piymton, Honitonyand 
nt OY ont Re b 7}. Tiftacomb. | 


Der Falm Truro, 84l 
fad e ya St 7 Padſtow, 
regony, Fowey, Penryn, Kel- 

lin Leſkard, Leſtwithiels, 
He n, Penzance;and Redruth. 


; 
1 


* * l A * 


Cireuit. a Op; | Chief towns. — 


e . 1 (York, Lede, Wakefield, Halifax, 
| Rippon, Pontefract, Hull, Rich- 

* mond, Scarborough, Borough- 
777. 7 bridge, Malton, 8 effield, Don- 
BOD YI EOT 4465 12:80: allertod; Burikd nartibo- 
| oy rough, Barne 5 Sherborn, 
bn : Bradford, T: ſer, Skipton, 
B's ; Werherby, Ripley e 

e Howden, Thitlks, Giſboro 
I 1 » Pickering, and arm 

I Darham f Durham, tockt6n, . 
e Oat}, Stanhope, Barnard-Caſtle, Dar- 
6. Northern e ed e 241 — lington, Hartlepool, "an Park 


"WF 
hens Tinmduth, North- 

38 e OP Oc 
'5 | Hexham. 
Lancaſter, Mancheſſer,Prefloa,Li- 
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Middleſex and Cheſhire are not comprehended in dhe — cir- 
cuits; the former being the ſeat of the ſupreme courts of; juſtice, 
and the latter a county palatine. Beſides the county palatine of Cheſ- 

ter, there are two others, Lancaſter and Durham; but the two oa 

| _ are now included in the cireuits. There is Rill a court of c 
cery in Lancaſter and Durham, with à chancellor; and there is a 
court of exchequer at Cheſter, of a mixed kind, both for law and 
equity, of which the chamberlain of Cheſter is judge: there are al- 


ſo other juſtices in the counties palatine to determine ml actions and 
pleas of the crown. | 7 
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. Hint, St Aſaph, and Holywell. 
Denbigh, Wrexham, and Ruthen. 
Fi Llanvylin, and Welch- 


e, Holyhead, and New- 
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is Hangor, Conway, Caernarvon, and 
Pullilly, 
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| Beſides the fifty-two counties into which England and Wales are 
divided, there are counties corporate, conſiſting of certain diſtricts, 
to which the liberties and juriſdictions peculiar to a county have been 
granted by charter from the throne. Thus the city of London is a 
county diſtinct from Middleſex; and the cities of York, * Cheſter, 

Briftol, Norwich, Worceſter, Kingſton upon Hull, and Newcaſtle 
upon Tyne, are counties of themſelves, diſtin& from thoſe in which 
they lie. The fame may be ſaid of Berwick upon Tweed, which lies 
in Scotland, and has within its juriſdiction a ſmall territory of two 
miles on the North fide of the river. 1 ; 

Under the name of a town boroughs and cities are contained; for 
every borough or city is a town, though every town is not a borough 
or city. A borongh is ſo called, becauſe it ſends up burgeſſes to par- 
liament ; and this makes the difference between à village or town, 
and a borough. Some boroughs are corporate, and ſome not cor- 
porate ; and though decayed, as Old Sarum, they ſtill ſend burgeſſes 
to parſiament. A city is a corporate borough, that hath had, or at 
preſent hath, a biſhop ; for if the biſhoprick is diſſolved, yet the city 
remaineth. To have ſuburbs” proveth it to be a city. Some cities 
are alſo counties, as before - mentioned. a 


Soil, Air, Seaſons, and Vater.] The ſoil of England and Wales 
differ in each county, not ſo much from the nature of the ground, 
though that maſt be admitted to oceaſion a very conſiderable altera- 

tion, as from the progreſs which the inhabitants of eac county has 
made in the cultivation of land and garden, the draining of marſhes, 

and many other local improvements, which are here carried to a 
much greater degree of perfection than they are perhaps in any o- 
ther part of the world, if we except-China. To enter upon parti- 
cular ſpecimens and proofs of theſe improvements would require 2 
large volume of itſelf: All that can be ſaid therefore is, in general, 
that if no unkindly ſeaſons happen, England produces corn, not on- 
ly ſufficient to maintain her own inhabitants, but to bring immenſe 
ſums of ready money for her exports. The bengfit, however, from 
thoſe exports have ſometimes tempted the inhabitants to carry out of 
the kingdom more grain than could be conveniently ſpared, and have 
laid the poor under diſtreſs; for which reaſon exportations have been 
ſometimes checked by government. No nation in the world exceeds 
8 in the productions of the garden, which have come to ſuch 
perfection, that the rareſt of foreign fruits have been cultivated there, 
and that with ſucceſs. If any farther proof of this ſhould be re- 
quired, let it be remembered, that London, and its neighbourhood, 
though peopled by about 1,000,000 inhabitants, is plentifully ſup- 
plied with all kinds of roots, fruits, and kitchen-ſtuff, from grounds 
within twelve miles diſtance, oo I ape yen 
The ſoil of England ſeems to be particularly adapted for Wr 
timber, and the plantations of trees round the houſes of noblemen and 

entlemen, and even of peaſants, are delightful and aſtoniſhing at the 
ame time. Some have obſerved a decay of that oak timber which 
anciently formed the vaſt fleets that England put to fea ; but as no 
public complaints of that kind have been heard, it may be rr 


* 


chat great ſtores are ſill A it may be thought chat 
. our thip-yards are partly ſupplied from America or the Baltic. 
As o air, we can add but little to what has been already ſaid con- 
cerning the climate. In many places it js certainly loaded with va- 
urs wafted from the Atlantic ocean by Weſterly winds, but they 
ure ventilated by winds and ſtorms: So that in this reſpect England 
is to foreigners, ant people of delicate conſtitutions, more diſagree - 
able than unſalubrious. It cannot, however, be denied, that in Eng- 
land the weather is ſo exceſſiyely capricious, and unfavourable to cer - 
ain conſtitutions, chat many of. the inhabitants are obliged to fly to 
ſoreign countries, for à renovation. of their health. Many, eſpecially 
foreigners, have attributed that remarkable ſelt · diſſatisſaction of the 
Fnugliſh, Which too often proceeds to acts of ſuicide, to their air and 
Climate ; but however theſe may operate, the evil probably lies in the 
peoples manner of living, which is more groſs and luxurious than 
that of any other nation. e AOL 
The champain parts of England are generally ſupplied with excel- 
lent ſprings and fountains, though a, diſcerning. palate may perceive 
that they commonly contain ſome, mineral impregnation. In man 
high lying parts of the country, the. inhabitants are greatly, diſtreſt 
for water, and ſupply themſelves by trenches, or digging deep wells. 
The conſtitutions of the Engliſh, and the various diſeaſes to which 
chey are liable, have rendered them extremely inquiſitive after ſalu- 
brious waters, for the recovery and preſervation of their health, ſo 
that England contains as many mineral wells, of known efficacy, as 
' perhaps any country in the world. The moſt celebrated are the hot 
s of Bath and Briſtol, in Somerſetſhire, and of Buxton, in Der- 
bythice 2 The mineral waters of Tunbridge, Epſom, Dulwich, Acton, 
N and Scarborough. Sea - water is uſed as commonly as 


any other for medicinal purpoſes z and ſo delicate are the tones of the 


Engliſh fibres, that the patients can perceive, both in drinking and 
hathing, a difference bgtween the ſea · water of one coaſt and chat of 
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Face of the Coumtry, and Mountains.] The induſtry.of the Engliſh 
is, and haas been ſuch as to ſupply the abſence. of, thoſe, favours! which 
nature has {0 laviſhly beſtowed upon ſome foreign climates, and, in 
many. reſpects, even to exceed them. No nation in the world can e- 
qual the cultivated parts of England in beautiful ſcenes; The variety 
at high · lands and low. lands, the former gently fwelling, and both of 
them ſorming proſpects equal to the moſt luxuriant imagination, the 
corn and meadow- ground, the intermixtures of incloſures and planta- 
tions, the noble ſeats, comfortable houſes, chearful villages, and well - 
nacked farms, oſten riſing in the neighbourhood of populous towns 
and cities, decorated with the moſt vivid colours of nature, are inex- 
Preſſible. The moſt barren ſpots are not without their verdure, but 
nothing cam give us # higher idea of the Engliſh induſtry, than by 
obſerving that ſome of the moſt beautiful counties in the kingdom are 
naturally the moſt barren, but rendered fruitful by labour. * the 
_ whole, it may be fafely affirmed, that no country in Europe equals 

England inthe beauty of its proſpects, or the opulence of its inha- 
23 8 bitants. F n AST ene eee 
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| Though Eugland is full of delightful riling grounds, and the moſk 
enchanting flopes, yet it contains few mountains. The moſt.noted are 

the peak in Derbyſtire, the Endle in Lancaſhire, the Wolds in York- 
ſhire, the Cheviot-hills on the borders of Scotland, the Chiltern in 
Bucks, Malvern in Worceſterſhire, Cotſwold in Glouceſterſhire, the 
Wrekin in Stropſlure; with thoſe of Plinlimmon and Snowden in 
Wales. In general, however, Wales, and the Northern parts, may be 

_ termed mountainous. OS eee 


Rivers and Lakes.) The tivers in England add ly to its beau - 
ty, as well as its opulence; the Thames, the nobleſt perhaps in the 
world, riſes on the confluence of Glouceſterſhire, and aſter receiving 
the many tributary ſtreams of other rivers, it paſſes to Oxſord, then 

by Abingdon, Wallingford, Reading, Marlow, and Windſor. From 
thence to Kingſton, where formerly it met the tide, which, ſince the 
building of Weſtminſter-bridge, is ſaid to flow no higher than Rich- 
mond; from whence it flows to London, and after dividing the coun- 
ties of Kent and Eſſex, it widens in its progreſs till it falls into che 
{ea at the Nore, from whence it is navigabſe for large ſhips to-Lon-* 
don- bridge; but for a more particular deſcription the reader muſt 
conſult the map. It was formerly a matter of reproach to England, 
among foreigners, that ſo capital a river ſhould have fo ſew bridges; 
thoſe of London and Kingſton 1915 is of wood, ) being the anlx : 
two it bad from the Nore'to the laſt mentioned place, for many ages. 
This inconveniency was in ſore meaſure owing to the dearneſs of 
materials for building ſtone-bridges, but perhaps more to the fondneſs 
which the Engliſh, in former days, had for water · carriage, and the 
encouragement of navigation. The vaſt increaſe of riches, commerce, 
and inland trade, are now multiplying bridges; and ſome think the 
world cannot parallel for commodiouſneſs, architecture, and wonxkan- 
ſhip, thoſe lately erected at Weſtminſter and Black- Friars. Batter - 
ſea, Putney, Kew, and Hampton- court, have now bridges likewiſe 
over the Thames, and others are projecting by public-ſpirited proprie- 
rs of the grounds on both fides. N 
The river Medway, which riſes near Tunbridge, falls inta the mouth 
of the Thames at Sheerneſs, and is navigable Py the largeſt ſhips as 
far as Chatham, where the men of war are laid up. The Severn, rec- 
koned the ſecond river for importance in England, and the firſt for 
rapidity, riſes at Plinimmon“ hill, in North Wales; becomes navigable 
at Welch- pool; runs Eaſt to Shrewſbury; then. turning South, viſits 
Bridgenorth, Worceſter, and Tewkeſbury, where it receiyes the Up- 
per N after having paſſed Glouceſter, it takes a South : Weſt di- 
rection; is, near its mouth, increaſed by the Wye and. Ultre, and diſ- 
charges itſelf into the Briſtol channel, near King- road; and there the 
great ſhips, which cannot ger up to Briſtol, lye. The Trent riſes ia 
the Moorlands of Staffordſhire, and running South-Ealt, by Neweaſ- 
tle-under-line, divides that county into two parts ʒ then turning North- 
Eaſt on the confines of Derbyſhire, viſits Nottingham, running the 8 
whole length of that county to Lincolnſhire, and being joined by the 
Ouſe, and ſeveral other rivers towards the mouth, obtains the name 
of the Humber, falling into the ſea South-Eaſt of Hull. oe rus th 
The other principal rivers in England are the Ouſe 3 
7 | acltc 
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Gaelic word ſignifying water in general,) which falls into the Hum- 
WEE? ber after * — water of many other rivers. Another Ouſe 
= riſes in Bucks, and falls into the ſea near Lynn, in Norfolk, The 
1 Tine runs from Weſt to Eaſt thro' Northumberland, and falls into the 
| GBerman ſea at Tinmouth below Newcaſtle. The Tees runs from Weſt 
to Eaſt, dividing Durham from Yorkfhire, and falls into the German 
_ fea below Stockton. The Tweed runs from Weſt to Eaſt on the bor- 
ders of Scotland, and falls into the German ſea at Berwick. The E- 
den runs from South to North through Weſtmoreland and Cumber- 
land, and paſſing by Carliſle falls into Solway Firth, below that city. 
The lower Avon runs Welt through Wiltſhire to Bath, and then di- 
"viding Somerfetſhire from Glouceſterſhire, runs to Briſtol, falling into 
the mouth of the Severn below that city. The Derwent, which runs 
from Eaſt to Weſt through Cumberland, and paſſing by Cocker- 
mouth, falls into the Triſh ſea a little below. The Ribble, which runs 
from Eaſt to Weſt through. Lancaſhire, and, paſſing by Preſton, dif- 
charges itſelf into the Iriſh ſea. The Merſey, which runs from the 
7 South-Eaſt to the North-Weſt through Cheſhire, and then dividing 
Cheſhire from Lancaſhire, paſſes by 99 and falls into the 1- 
riſh"ſex a little below that town; and the Dee riſes in Wales, and , 
| * divides Flintſhire from Cheſhire, falling into the Iriſh channel below | 
Cheſter. {5005 4 N EIS 1 rt 
The lakes of England are but few, though it is plain from hiſtory 
and antiquity, and indeed in ſome places from the face of the coun- 
try, that meres and fens have been very frequent in England, till 
_ drained and converted into arable land by induſtry. The chief lakes 
no remaining, are Soham mere, Wittleſea mere, and Ramſey mere, 
in the ifle of Ely, in Cambridgeſhire. All theſe meres in a rainy ſea- 
fon are overflowed, and form a lake of forty or fifty miles in circum. 
ference. Winander mere lyes in Weſtmoreland, and ſome ſmall lakes 
in Lancaſhire go by the name of Derwent waters. 


Foreſts.) The firſt Norman kings of England converted immenſe 
trocts of grounds into foreſts, for the benefit of hunting, and theſe werg 
overned by laws peculiar to themſelves, ſo that it was neceſſary, abo 
e time of paſſing the magna charta, to form them into a ſort of 
code, called the foreſt-laws ; and juſtices in eyre, ſo called from their 
ſitting in the open air, were appointed to ſee them obſerved. By de- 
| ; Hh thoſe vaſt tracts were disforeſted, and the chief foreſts, properly 
o called, remaining out of no fewer than fixty-nine, are thoſe of 
Windſor, New- foreſt, the foreſt of Dean, and Sherwood foreſt, Thoſe 
foreſts produced formerly great quantities of excellent oak, elm, ,afb, 
and beech, beſides walnut-trees,* poplar, maple, and other kinds of 
wood. In ancient times, England contained large woods, if not fo- 
reſts, of cheſnut-trees, which exceeded all other kinds of timber for 
the purpoſes of building, as appears from many great houſes Rill 
| ſtanding, in which the cheſnut beams and roofs remain {till freſh and 
\ - -  undecayed, tho” ſome of them aboye 600 years old. | 


metal and Minerals.) Among the minerals, che tin-mines of 
Cornwall deſervedly take the lead. They are faid to have been known 
to the Gretks and Phœnicians, che latter eſpecially, ſome ages before 


= 
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2 of —— ———— found in the _ 
tin, which was very little regarded, till about ſeventy years ago Sir | 

Gilbert Clark diſcovered the art of manufacturing it, — ſaid 


now to bring in 150, o00 l. a · year, and to equal in goodneſs the belt 
14 —_— copper," yielding a proportionable quantity of lapis caliminaris 


making braſs: "Thoſe tin- works are under peculiar regulations, 
by what are called the ſtannary laws, and the miners have parliaments 
and privileges of their own, which are in force at this time. The 


_ number of Corniſh miners alone ar: ſaid to amount to too, oo. Some 


Id has likewiſe been diſcovered in Cornwal, and the Engliſh lead is 
ted with filver. - The Engliſh: coined filver is particularly 


| known by roſes, and that of Wales by that prince's cap of feathers. 


Devonſhire, and other counties of England, produce marble, but the 
beſt kind, which reſembles Egyptian granite, is exceſſively hard to 
work. Quarries of frec-ftone are found in many places. Northum- 
berland and Cheſhire yield allum and falt-pits. The Engliſh fullers 


earth is of ſuch conſequence to the cloathing trade, that its exporta- 
tion is prohibited under the ſevereſt penalties,” Pit and ſea- coal is 
found in many counties of England]; but the city of London, to en- 


courage the nurſery of ſeamen, is chiefly ſupplied from the pits of 


Northumberland, and the biſhoprick of Durham. The cargoes are 


ſhipped at Newcaftle and Sunderland, and the exportation of coals to 
other countries is a valuable article. EG ehe lee eine 

f Vegetable Productions. Kent is famous for its orebards of apples 
and cherries ; but no counties afford that plenty of apples for - cyder 


as Herefordſhire and Devonſhire, where that liquor has a body almoſt 


equal to white - wine. Beſides apples, pears, and cherries, already men- 
tioned, there are great variety of other excellent fruits, ſueh as peach- 
es, nectarines, apricots, plumbs, grapes, ſtrawberries, raſberries, cur- 
rants, gooſeberries, &c, But they have not that delicious flavour as 
in hotter-climates, eſpecially in wet years. In Eſſex and Cambridge 
there is fields of ſaffron, and in Bedfordſhire and Bucks, wood for 


dying. Their kitchen - gardens abound in all kinds of pot-herbs. Lon- 


don, and its neighbourhood, containing near one million of inhabi- 


+ -  tants, is, in general, plentifully ſupplied with all kinds of herbage fit 
| for the table, from gardens and fields furrounding, within the diſtance 


of about twelve miles : a ſcarcity of garden- uff is ſeldom experienced 
but by a remarkable ſevere Winter, An immenſe quantity of all kinds 
of grain is produced in every part of the kingdom, which cannot be 


Animal} The kingdom affords neat cattle, ſheep, horſes, aſſes, 


and ſore mules, goats, red and fallow-deer, hares, .rabbirs, dogs, 


foxes, ſquirrels, ferrets, weazels, lizzards, otters, badgers, hedgehogs, 
cats, pole-cats, rats, mice, and moles. The oxen are the largeſt and 


| beſt that are to be met with any where: there are a lefſer ſort hred in 


Wales and the North, the fleſh of which is as delicions as the former. 


The ſheep are valued for their fleeces and fleſh ; thoſe of Lincolnſhire 


are vaſtly large; but the fleſh of the ſmall down mutton is the beſt ; 


and the. wool of both is ſaid to exceed any in Europe; © It is compu- 


ted there are no leſt chan twelve millions of fleeces' ſhorn annually ; 
$9227 1 | N - © which, 
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which, at a medium of eighteen pence a · fleece, makes goc, ol. and, 
when manufactured, makes five times as much, vim four millions 
a half. The horſes for the ſaddle and chace are beautiful creatures, 


About fifteen hands high, and extremely well proportioned; and their 


ſpeed is ſuch, that it is an ordinary thing to run twenty miles in leis 


than an hour, by five or {ix minutes. The horſes for draught, either 


for coach or Waggon, are: ſcarce any where to be paralleled ;'and of 


_ theſe the cavalry in the army conſiſts : there are not better charging 


horſes in che world. 


Ihe tame fowls are turkeys, peacocks, poultry; geeſe, ſwans, dutks, 


— 
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numbers of canary- birds in aviaries. 


and tame pigeons. The wild are, buſtards, wild-geeſe, wild-ducks, 


; teal, pigean, plover, pheaſants, partridges, wood-corks, grouſe, quail, 


ſnipe, wood-pigeons,” hawks of various kinds, blackbirds, - thruſhes, 
nightingales, goldfinches, Iinnets, larks, &c. and of late they breed great 


The ſtrength, courage, and fidelity of the Engliſh maſtiff· dog, and 


alſo the courage and ſerocity of the bull · dog, and game · cock, are not 


to be paralleled among ęreatures of the like kind in any country. A 
true bred bull · dog will ſuffer death rather than quit his hold, and 
will endeavour to run at the bull even tho“ his legs are cut off; and a 

game. cock, of a true breed, never quits his adverſary while life remains 


n either: but theſe qualities degenerate hen the creatures are tran- 


ſported to other countries. e WS: 98 225 eee 
England abounds in a great variety of excellent river-fiſh, ſuch as 
carps, tench; eels, pike or jacks, ſalmon; trouts, - perch, ſmelts, gue 
geons, plaice, flounders, barbles, roach, daice, ſnad, mullet, haddock, 
and bream. The ſeas produee cod - fiſli, herrings, pilchards, oyſters, 
lobſters, crabs, ſhrimps, and all manner of ſhe Lib. The herrings 
and pilchards are exported to the Streights in great quantities, and 
produce very valuable returns of the produce of thoſe countries in the 
Mediterranean; but the Dutch ſend abroad forty times the quantity 
of herrings the Englith do, eſpeeially to Germany and the Baltic. 


| There is alſo u cod fiſhery on the Dogger- bank, « ſand between Bri- 


tain and Holland, where both the Engliſh and Dutch take great quan- 
e ons HP A AT oor hg on, 


Commerce and Manufacture J It is well known that commerce and 


manufactures have raiſed the Engliſli to be, at this day, the firſt and | 


moſt powerful pcople in the world. It was not till the reign of Eliza- 
beth that England began to extend her commerce. She planned ſome 
ſettlements in America, Virginia particularly, but leſt the expence at- 
tending them to be defrayed by her ſubjects; and indeed ſhe was too 
parſimonious to carry her own notions of trade into execution. James I. 
entered upon great and beneficial ſchemes for the Engliſh trade. The 
-Eaſt-India company owes to him their ſucceſs and exiſtence, and Bri- 
N — ſaw her moſt flouriſhing. colonies riſe under him and his 
Hy. Ne en {++ | i f 


Tus preſent ſyſtem of Engliſh politicks may properly be faid to have 


taken riſe in the reigu of queen Elizabeth. At this time the Proteſt- 
ant religion was eſtabliſhed, which naturally allied the nation to the 
reformed ſtates, and made all the Popiſh powers her enemies. 
As che chief trade of Europe, ſo the chief maritime power was ry | 
auen N 1 1 * fir 
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n in the hands of the Portugueſe and Spaniards,who, by A compact, 
to, which the conſent of other princes was not aſked, had divided the 
newly · diſcovered countries between them but the crown of Portugal 
having fallen to the king of Spainz or being \ſeized, by him, he was- 
nes of the ſhips of the two nations, wit with which he kept all the 
coaſts of Europe in alarm, till the Armada, he had raiſed at a vaſt 
expence for the conqueſt of England, was deftroyed ; which put a ops 
and almoſt an end, to the naval power oſ che Spaniards. .- | -- 

At this time the Dutch revolted ; and, aſter a ſtruggle, in which: 
they were aſſiſted by the money and forces of Elizabeth, eretted an in 
dependent and powerſul commonwealth. TH 

hen the inhabitants of the Low Countries had Larger their yg 
tem of government, and ſome remiſſion of the war gave them leiſure 
to form ſchemes of future proſperity, they eaſily perceived, that, as 
their territories were narrow, and their numbers ſmall, they could 
themſelves only by that power which is che conſequence of 
wealth; and that by a people whoſe country produced only thenecef- 
aries of life, wealth was not to be acquired but from foreign domi- 
— and by che tranſportation of cde pradnd⸗ s of, . eee 
another. 

From this neceſſity, thus juſtly eſtimated; — — of commerce, 
which was for many years proſecuted with an induſtry and ſucceſs 
never ſeen in the — before; and by which the poor tenants of 
mud -walled yillages and impaſſable bogs, erected themſelves into high 
and mighty 2 who —— the greate monarchs at defiance, whoſe 
alliance was courted proudeſt, and whoſe power was dreaded 
by the fierceſt — A By the eſtabliſhment n Rate; there aroſe 
to England a new ally, and a new rival. 

At This time France began firſt to riſe into power, nigh from Fr 
fending her own provinces with difficulty and -2uctuating ſucceſs, to 
threaten her neighbours with incroachments. and devaſtations. Hen- 
ry IV, having, atter a long ſtruggle, obtained the erown, and compoſed 
the diſputes between the Proteſtants and Papilts, ſo as to obtain, at 
leaſt, a truce for both parties, was at leiſure to accumulate treaſure, 
and raiſe forces which he propoſed to have employed in a deſign of 
Jettling for ever the balance of Europe. Of this great ſcheme. he lived 

not-to ſee the vanity or feel the diſappointment ; for he yvaemurdered 
in 2 midſt of his mighty preparations. bels. 

The French, however, were in this reign tanght to dw own 
power; and the great deſigns of a king, whoſe wiſdom they had ſo 
long experienced, even though they were not brought to actual expe- 
riment, diſpoſed them to eonſider theraſclves as maſters of the deſtiny 
of their neighbours; and from that time they began to take an air of 
ſuperiority, to which they had never pretended before; and have been 
always employed more or leſs, openly, upon ſchemes of dominion, tho?, 
with frequent interruptions from domelltic trouble. | 

When queen Elizabeth entered upon the goverument, the cuſloms 
produced only 36,0001, a- year; at the Relloration they were let to 
farm for 400,000l. and produced conſiderably above double that ſum be- 
fore the | — 5 The people of London, before they had any plan- 
tations, and but very little trade, were computed! at about 460,600 ; 
at the death of queen Elizabeth oy were e to 159,000, and 
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not only their naval ſtores, but their ſhips from the neighbouring na- 
tions. The legal intereſt of money was 12 per cent, and the common 
price of land ten or twelve years purchaſe. Their manufactures were 
few, and thoſe but indifferent; the number of Engliſh merchants very 
ſmall, and the ſhipping much inferior to what belonged to the Ame - 
rican colonies, before the commencement of the — „ 
Great Britain is, of all other countries, perhaps the moſt proper for 
trade 5 as well from its ſituation as an iſland, as from its natural pro- 


ductions and conſiderable manufactures. For exportation, England N 


28 many of the moſt ſubſſantial and neceſſary commodities, as 
utter, cheeſe; corn, cattle, wool, iron, lead, tin, copper, leather, cop- 
„ pitcoal, alum, ſaffron, &c. Their horſes are the moſt ſerviceable 
m the world, and highly valued by all nations for their hardineſs, 
beauty, and ſtrength. With beef, mutton, pork, poultry, and biſcuit, 
they victual not only our own fleets, but many ſoreigners that come - 
and go Their iron they export manufactured in great guns, carcaſes, 
be c. Prodigious, and almoſt ineredible, is the value likewiſe 
of other goods from hence exported; viz. hops, flax, hemp, hats, 
ſhoes, houſehold-ſtuff, ale, beer, red - herrings, pilchards, ſalmon, oyſ- 
ters, faffron, liquorice, watches, ribbands, toys, &. So 
There is-ſcarce'/a manufacture in Europe, but what is brought to 
great perſection in Britain; and therefore it is perfectly unneceſſary 
to enumerate them all. The woollen manufacture is the moſt conſi - 
derable in England, and exceeds in goodneſs and quantity that of any 
other nation. Hard- ware is another capital article; locks, edgetools, 
| ſwords, and other arms, exceed any thing of the kind; houſe- 
Fold utenſils of braſs, iron, and pewter, alfo are very great articles; 
their clocks and watches are in very great eſteem. There are but few 
manufactures they are deſective 25 thoſe of lace and paper they do 
not ſeem to excel, but import much more than they ſhould if the 
duty on Britiſh paper were taken off. As to foreign traſſie, the wool- 
len manufacture is ſtill the great foundation and ſupport of it. 
Though the trade from Britain to America hath greatly ceaſed fince 
the commencement of the preſent war, it may not be amiſs to give the 
following account of the commodities formerly exported to and from 
theſe colonies, eſpecially as in the opinion of many there is a probable 
view of the American trade being re- commenced in a very ſhort time. 
The Britiſh poſſeſſions in North America may be ranked under 
mme heads of the following colonies, viz. Hudſon's Bay, Labrador, 
Newfoundland, Canada, Nova-Scotia, New- England, mo ing Maſ- 
ſachuſſet's Bay, Rhode-Iſland, Connecticut, and New-Hampſhire; ori- 
inally one colony, and though now under ſeparate juriſdiftions, are 
ill-confidered as ſuch 3) New-York, New- Jerſey, Penſylvania, Vir- 
gittiz,* und Maryland; North-Carolina, South-Carolina, Georgia, 
aſt arte Weſt-Florida, The chief commodities' exported from Great 
Britain to thoſe colonies, were wrought iron, ſteel, copper, pewter, 
lead; and braſs; corda e, Hemp, ſail- cloth, ſhip-chandlery, painters 
colouns, millinery, hoſiery, haberdaſhery, gloves, hats, broad cloths, 
ſtuffe, flannels, Colcheſter bays, long ell filks, gold and ſilver lace, 
Mancheſter goods, Britiſh, foreign, and Triſh linens, earthen wares, 
grind - ſtones, Birmingham and Sheffield wares ; toys, fadlery, cabi - 
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net wares, ſeeds, cheeſe, ſtrong beer, ſmoaking pipes, ſnuſſa, wines, 
ſpirits, and drugs; Ealt- India goods, books, pa;.er; leather; belides 
other articles, according to the different wants and exigencies | 
of the differett- colonies, impoſſible to be enumerated here. . 
The commodities exported from America to Great Britain, and 
other markets, were tobacco, rice, flour, biſcuit, wheat, beans, peas, 
oats, Indian corn, and other grain; honey, apples, cyder, and on- 
ions ; ſalt-beef, pork, hams, bacon, veniſon, tongues, butter and 
cheeſe ; prodigiov: quantities of cod, mackarel, and other fiſh, and 
fiſh-oil ; furs and ſkins of wild beaſts; ſuch as bear, beaver, otter, 
fox, deer, aud racoon; horſes, and live ſtock; timber planks, maſts, 
boards, ſtaves, ſhingles, pitch, tar, and turpentine; Pipe built for 
fale 3 flax, flax - ſeed, and cotton; indigo, pot-aſh, bees-wax, tal- 
lou, copper · ore, and iron in bars and in pigs ; befides many other 
commodities peculiar to the climes and ſoil of different provinces. 
As to thoſe Which have been acquired by the laſt general peace, 
they are certainly very improveable, nor can we form any judgment 
of them, in their preſent infantine unſettled ſtate. The following is 
a ſtate of the trade between the colonies and the mother country, as 
it exiſted when the differences firſt took place, marking, at the fame 
time, the commercial ſtrength and ſhipping of the colonies. 
Colonies,. Ships. Seamen. Exports from Exports from 
gt EL Mo Go Great Britain, che Colonies. 


Hudſon's Bar, 4 130 L. 16,000”. L. 29,340 
Labrador, Ameri-},_ © $f So | 


ab veſſels 120. * * . 5 * = Ar as G * — . 49,050 
ewfoundland, by #4 4, + 44% | py ; | F 3 
(3000 boars) f % 20, 27% 345,000 


1 105, 0g, 500 


N f bir 34 
ova- Scotia 72 246,00 3 


New-England _ _ 


6 
46 35. 395% 370,500 
Rhode -Ifland, Con. 7 r- | 
necticut, and New- > 3 36 12,000  ... 114,50D 
r won ai a ret | 
New-Yark ' 3d 330% 337 526, 00 
Penfylvama _. - 35 390 671% _ 705,500 
N l | %% + $960/", 8659 © 11,040,000 
North-Carolina ...... 34 408 18, 6g, 350 
South-Carolina 140 1,680 . 365,008 . 395,666 
2 „ 444 24%n 409% h,õR/— LW J, 
FCC 
, Weſt Florida "TO 120 97, 000 z. oo 
185,078 287910 3.73% 6592506 


The principal iſlands aer in the Weſt-Indies, are 
Jamaica, Anguilla, Berbuda, St Chriſtopher's, Nevis, Antigua, 
Montſerrat, Dominica. St Vincent, Barbadoes, Tobago, and Gra- 
nada, and the Grenadines, or Grenadillos; alſo the das, or 
Summer Hands ; the Bahama, or Lucayn Iflands, in the Atlantie 
ocean. Of theſe, Dominica, St Vincent, Totas o, and Granada, were 
ceded by France to Great-Britain, by the definitive treaty of wh | 

ns 


kh Bficiſh trade with their Welt- Indis ilands; conſiſts chiefly in 
ſüuogars rum, cotton, logwood, cocoa, coffee, pimento, ginger, indigo, 
materials for dyers, mahogany, and manchineel planks, drugs and pre- 
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| ſerves; for theſe the exports are oſnaburgs, a coarſe kind of linen, 
wich which the Welt Indians now clothe their ſlaves; linen of all 


ſorts, with broad-cloth, and kerfizs, for che planters, their overſeers 


and families ; filks and ſtuffs for their ladies and houſehold ſervants; 
red caps for their ſlaves of both ſexes; ſtocki and ſhoes of all 


- 


venues are only known, and that but imperfectly, to 


forts ; gloves and hats; millinery ware, and perukes; laces for linen, 


wocen, and filk 3 ſtrong beer, pale beer, pickles, candles, butter 


and cheeſe; iron ware, as ſaws, files, axes, hatchets- chiſſels, adzes, | 


hes mattocks, gouges, planes, augres, nails; lead, powder, and 
ſhot ; braſs and copper wares; toys, coals, and pan · tiles; cabinet 
Fares, ſnuffs, and in general whatever is raiſed or manufactured in 


Great Britain; alſo negroes from Africa, and all ſorts of India goods. 


Formerly the Britiſh, Weſt - India iflands ſent home large quantities of 
7 e, ſpecie, which they got upon the balance of trade with the 
ren 


h, Spaniards, and Portugueſe. We cannot, however, ſpeak 
with any preciſion, as to the particulars of che trade between the 
Engliſh, Weſt Indies and the mother country, though undoubtedly 
it is highly for the benefit of the latter, becauſe of the ceſſions made 


of the new iſlands there by the late peace, which, when fully peo- 


pled, muſt have a very ſenſible influence upon the former ſyllem of 
commerce in thoſe parts. | 


The trade of England to the Eaſt- Indies is excluſive, andlodoet 


| an à company, which has a temporary monopoly of it, in conſider- 


ation of money advanced to the & vernment. des their ſettle · 
ments on the coaſt, of India, which they enjoy under proper reſtric- 
tions, by act of parliament, the company have, through the various 


Internal revolutions which have happened at Indoſtan, acquired ſuch 


territorial poſſeſſions as render them the moſt formidable commercial 
republiè (tor ſo ĩt may be called in its preſent ſituation) that has been 
known in the world ſince, the demolition of Carthage. Their re- 
e direQors of 
the company, who are choſen annually by the proprietors of the 
ſtock, bur it has been conjeQured that they amount annually to above 


three millions and a half flerling. The expences of the company in 
forts, fleets, and armies, for maintaining thoſe acquiſitions, are cer- 


tainly very great; but aiter theſe are defrayed, the company not 
only clears a vaſt fam, but is able to pay to the government 400,000 1. 
vearly, ſor a certain, time; partly by way of indemnification for the 
-expences of the public in protecting the company, and partly as 4 


racit tribute for thoſe poſſeſſions that are territorial and not com- 


"mercial. dp Pe O08 |: | 5k 4 2 G 
Vis company exports to the 'Eaſt-Indies all kinds of woollen ma- 
nufacture, hard-ware, lead, bullion, and quickſilver. Their imports 
conſiſt of gold, diamonds, raw-filk, drugs, tea, pepper, arrack, por- 
celain, or china ware, falt-petre for home conſumptĩion; and of wrought 
ſuks, müſhins, callicoes, cottons, and all the woven manufactures of 
India, for exportation to fore; r 
To Tarky England ſends, in her own bottoms, woollen cloths, 
4% I Y 764. #8 . | degris, 
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| ſpices, cochineal, and -legwood, - She imports from thence 
raw-ilks, carpets, ſkins, dying 9 cotton, fruits, medicinal drugs, 
coffee, and ſome other articles. "Formerly rhe balance of this trade 
was about 500, oool. annually, in favour of England. 'The'Euglitk 
trade was afterwards diminiſhed through the practices of the French: f 
but the Turkey trade at preſent is at a very low ebb with the French - 
as well as the Engliſ u. Ke | 
England exports to- Italy, woollen goods of various kinds, peltry, 
leather, lead, tin, filh, and Eaſt India goods; and brings back raw 
and thrown filk, wines, oil, ſoap, olives, oranges, lemons, pomgra- 
nates, dried fruits, colours, anchovies, and other articles of luxury; 
the balance of this trade in favour of England, is annually about 
200,0001. E nn 
To Spain, England ſends all kinds of woollen goods, leather, tin, 
lead, corn, iron, and braſs manufactures; haberdaſhery wares, 
aſſortments of linen from Germany, and elſewhere, for her Ameri- 
can colonies ; and receives, in return, wines, oils, dried fruits, oranges, 
lemons, olives, wool, indico, cochineal, and other dying drugs, co- 
lours,. gold and ſilver coin. „ er 
Portugal, till of late, was, upon commercial accounts, the favour- 
ite ally of England, whoſe fleets and armies have more than once 
ſaved her from deſtruction. Of late ber miniſtry have ed their 
ſyſtem, and have fallen in with the views of the houſe of Bourbon. 
They have eſtabliſhed courts, which are inconſiſtent, with the trea- 
ties between Portugal and England, and defraud the Engliſh mer- 
chants of great parts of their capitals, which they find it impoſſible 
to recover. They have likewiſe ereted two Brazil companies; the 
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2 one for Marenbam, and Gran Para, the other for Perambuco, great - 
1s ly to the detriment of the Engliſh rights. Before "theſe miſunder- 
h ' ſtandings happened, the Englith trade to Por.2gal was highly bene- 
al ficial for both nations. Fagland ſent to that country almoſt the fame 
n kind of merchandizes as to Spain, and they received in return vaſt 
e uantities of wines, with oils, ſalt, dried and moiſt fruits, dying 
pf 1 — and gold coins. * | «rows 
4 To France, England ſends much tobacco, lead, tin, flunneks, , 


| horns, and ſometimes corn; and always much money at the long- . 

n run; and brings home, in a ſmuggling way, a much greater value a 
% in wines, brandies, linen, cambrics, lace, velvets, and many other 

ot prohibited foppeties, and brocades ; always very conſiderably to 

L England's diſadvantage. But as there is no commercial treaty ſub- 

Ie ſilting between England and France, not even in time of peace, 

* England's juſt loſs cannot be aſcertained. 


n 


* England ſends to Flanders, ſerges, flannels, tin, lead, ſugars and 

4 tobacco; and receives in return, lace, linen, -cambrics, and other 
$ articles of luxury, by which England loſes upon the balance 2500001. 

* ſterling yearly. To Germany, the ſends cloths and ſtuffs; tin, pewter, 
* ſugars, tobacco, and Eaſt India merehandize; and brings thence 

of vaſt quantities of linen, thread, goat-ſkins, tinned plates, tixabers far 

| all uſes, wines, and many other articles. Before the late war, the 
2 balance of this trade was thought to be 500,0001, annually, to the 


* Prejudice of England ; but that ſum is now greatly reduced,” as * 
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dl che Germunprinces now find it their intereſt to clothe their armies 


_* + The goods exported from Great Britain to Poland and Lithuania, 


by che ay of Dantzick, greatly exceed thoſe ſent from Poland to 


- "Great Britain. At Dantzick, all Britiſh goods, of whitever denomi- 
mation, are p the duties upon them are very low; and 
many articles are ſent there, for which there is no longer a demand 
in thier countries. Poland is almoſt the only country that imports 
dur ſugars thoroughly refined to the laſt ſtage of that manufacture, 
Which it does in large quantities. The exports from Great Britain 
of tobacco, manufactured in all its ſpecies, is greater to Poland than 
to any other country. It conſumes allo large quantities of our woollen 
goods, hard- ware, malt · quors, pimento, ginger, pepper, rice, coffee, 


leather, lead, tin, falt, ſea- coal, &c. and would take large quantities 


of tea, if chat trade were free; and large quantities of cod and her- 
| Tings from Scotland, if that fiſhery flouriſhed,” oo 
To Holland, England ſends an immenſe 1 2 of many ſorts 
_ of merchandiſe; ſuch as all kinds of woollen goods, hides, corn, 
cCoals, Eaſt-India and Turkey merchandise, tobacco, tar, ſugar, rice, 
ginger, and other American productions; and makes returns in fine 
linen, lace, cambrics, thread, tapes, incle, madder, boards, drugs, 
- Whale-bone, train- oil, toys, and many other things; and the balance 
is uſually ſuppoſed to be much in favour of Englane. 
The acquiſitions which the Engliſh” have made upon the coaſt of 
Guinea, particularly their ſettlement at Senegal, have opened new. 
ſources of commerce with Africa. The French, when in poſſeſſion 
of Senegal, traded there for gold, flaves, hides, oftrich-feathers, bees- 
Wax, millet, ambergris, and, above all, for that uſeful commodity, 
Gum. Senegal, which was monopolized by them and the Dutch. At 
_ - preſent England ſends to the coalt of Guinea, ſundry forts of coarſe 
 woollen, and linen, iron, pewter, brafs and hard- ware manufactures, 
_ lead-ſhot, ſwords, kmves, fire-arms, gunpowder, and glaſs manufac- 
tures. And, beſides its drawing no money out of the kingdom, it 
fupplied her American colonies with negroe flaves, amounting in 
number to above 100,000 annually, The other returns are in gold- 


_ . duſt, gum, dying and other drugs, red wood, Guinea grains, and 


ivory. via) 5 2600 #22 
To Arabia, Perſia, China, and other parts of Aſia, — . ſends 
"mui 2 filver coin and bullion, and ſundry Engliſh manuſac- 
tes of woollen goods, and of lead, iron, and braſs; and brings home, 


from thbfe reino regions, tauſlins and cottons of many various kinds, 


_ talliddes, raw and wrought ſilk, chints; teas, ' porcelain, 'gold-duſt, 

coffee, ſaltperre, and many other drugs. And ſo great a quantity 
; 1 thoſe vrious mérchandize àre re · exported to foreign European na- 
Bons, as more than abundantly compenſates for all the filver * 


| 5. ich England carries out. — BA | 
32 we ing the infancy of commerce with foreign parts, it was judged 


; Ruftia, and Royal African companies; but the trade to 
y, Ruſſia, and Africa, is now laid open, though the merchant 


s to trade thither muſt becothe a member of che * 


expedlent to grant excluſive charters to 9 bodies or corpo- 
( *rMions" bf wen; Hence the Eaſt- India, South-Sea, Hudſon's-Bay, 
* — OY * : 


* 
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ling the Engliſh manufactures. With what 


ſides furni 
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be ſubject to ee ee and advance a ſmall ſum at 


admiſſion, for the purpoſes of ſupporting conſuls, forts, 8&c. 


Wich regard to the general account af England's foreign balance, 


the exports have been computed at ſeven millions — 2 and its 
imports at five, of which above one million is re- ex 


if this calculation is true, England gains, pt nur three — — 


ſterling in trade; but this is a point upon which the moſt experienced 


merchants, and ableſt calculators differ. After all that has been ſaid, 
it muſt be acknowledged, that many exceptions lie to particular eſti 


mates. The vaſt improvements at home, in iron, ſilk, linen, and other 


manufactures, and the growing imports from America, muſt greatly 
diminith the Engliſh imports from abroad. On the other hand, ſome 
of the other European nations are making vigo orous efforts for rival- 
ceſs they may be at- 
tended, time alone can deterinine ; but hitherto the —— on - 
their ſide are not very promiſing. 
Let the foreign trade does not amount to one · ſixth part of the in- 
land; the ann —— of the natural productions and manufactures 
of England amounting to above -two millions, The gold and 
filver of England is received from Portugal, Spain, Jamaica, the 
American colonies, and Africa; but great af rs of this gold and ſil- 
ver is again exported to Holland, and the Eaſt-Indies; = it is ſup- 
poſed that two-thirds of all the foreign traffick of Sagan: carried 
on in the port of London. 


We ſhall conclade this account of Britiſh trade, with the f 


comparative view of ſhipping, which, alia beter table cam be form 
ed, may have its uſes. 4 


If the ſhipping of Europe be divided into twenty parts, then, 
* Great Britain, &c. is computed to have 6 4d. 53s - © 
The eee iS HY Ss eo is . 

Denmark, Sweden, and F 4 is 

The trading cities of wry SO Netherlands « 


— of . „ 
Spain and rsa r 
Italy, and the of Europe . 4 


© Cornyall and Devaulkire fa ply tin and lead, and woolen manu- | 
factures are common to amol all the Weſtern counties. Dorſet- 
ſhire manufactures cordage for the navy, feeds an incredible _ 
ber of ſheep, and has large lace manufactures. Somerſetſhire, be- 
ung lead, 4 and lapis calaminaris, has large ma- 
nufactures of bone-lace, ſtockings, and caps. Briſtol, which is both 
a city and county, is ſaid by ſome to employ 2000 maritime veſſels 
of all ſizes, coaſters, as well as ſhips employe d in foreign, voyages : 
it has many very important manufactures ; its glaſs· bottle and e peo 
ing-gla® one alone occupying fifteen large be 
manufactures are alſo very conſiderable. Vaſt — of 2 K. 
kinds (glaſs, jewelery, clocks, watches, and cuflery, in particular) 
are carried on in London and its neighbourhood ; the gold and ſil- 
Ver manufaQures of London, 7 gh the encouragement given * 
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poratien, is one of the largeſt and moſt pop 


rn 

by the court and the nobility, already equal, if they do not exceed, 
thoſe of any country in Europe Colcheſter is famous for its manu- 
 factures' of bays and ſerges; and Norwich for. its excellent ſtuffs, 
camblets, druggets, and ſtockings. W Pa. though no cor- 


us towns in England, 
and carries on an amazing trade, in excellent. ingenious hard -ware 
manufactures, particularly ſnuff and tobacco - boxes, buttons, ſhoe- 


buckles; etwees, and many other ſorts of ſteel and braſs · wares: it is in 


London, and in Sheffield, which is famous for cutlery, that the true 


genius of Engliſh art and induſtry is to be ſeen; for ſuch are their 
excellent inventions for fabricating hard- wares, that they can afford 


them for the fqurth part of the price at which other nations can fur- 
niſh the fame or an inferior kind : the cheapneſs of coals, and all ne- 
ceffaries, and the conveniency of. ſituation, no doubt, contribute greatly 


The Northern counties of England carry on a prodigious trade in 


the coarſer and lighter woollen manufactures ; witneſs thoſe of Hal- 


fax, Leeds, Wakefield, and Richmond, and, above all, Mancheſ- 
ter ; Which, by its variety of beautiful cottons, dimities, tickens, 
checks, and the like ſtuffs, is become à large and populous place, 

though it is only a village, and its higheſt magiſtrate a conſtable. 
Coventry, Nottingham, Leiceſter, Derby, Kendal, and many other 
manufacturing towns and places of England, are each of them noted 
ſor ſome particular commodity: a beautiful kind of porcelaine and 
earthen ware has of late years been manufactured in different 
pore of England, particularly in Worceſterſhire and Staffordſhire. 
The Engliſh carpets, particularly thoſe of Wilton and Kidderminſter, 
though but a late manufacture, greatly exceed in beauty any import- 
ed from Turkey, and are extremely durable; the manufacture, con- 
ſequently, is 4 vaſt ſaving to the nation. Paper, which, till very 
lately, was imported in vaſt quantities from France and Holland, is 


now made in every corner of the kingdom, and is a moſt neceſſary 


as well as beneficial manufacture. The parliament, of late, has given 
encouragement for reviving the manufacture of ſalt- petre, which was 
firſt attempted in England by Sir Walter Raleigh, but was dropt af- 
terwards in favour of the Eaſt- India company: the ſucceſs of ſuch 


an undertaking would. be of immenſe benefit, as well. as ſecurity to 
the nation; but thoſe who underſtand chemiſtry are of opinion, that 


a manufacture of chis kind can never be carried on with any proſpect 
. ( A ˙ - 


9 : A. \ 


A Jhort view' of the Stocgs, or public fant in Fnglant, with an biſts- 
tical account of the Eaft-India, the Bank, and South-Sea companies. 
ef IN order to give a clear idea of the money-tranſaQions of 'the ſe- 
veral*compamies, it is proper we thould fay ſomething” of money in 

2 N : 4 f : 
general, and particularly of paper-money, and the difference be- 
tween that and the current ſpecie. Money is the ſtandard of the va- 
lie of all the neceſſaries and aecommodations of life, and paper- 


money is the repreſentative of that ſtandard, to ſuch a degree, as to 


ſupply its place, and to anſwer all the purpoſes of gold and ſilver coin. 
Nothing is neceflary to make this repreſentative of money ſupply the 


* SS. place 
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| plats of ſpecie; but the eredit of that ** or company who deli. 


vers it; hic credit conſiſts in its always being ready to turn it in- 
to ſpecie whenever required. This is exactly the eaſe of the bank of 
England; the notes of this company are of the ſame value as the 


current coin, as they may be turned into it Whenever the poſſeſſor 


pleaſes. From hence, as notes ate 4 kind of money, the mr” 
_—_ them is puniſhed with death, as well as coining. 

The method of depoſiting money in the bank, and exchanging i 
for notes, (thoꝰ they bear no intereſt,) is attended with' many conve- 
nienccs ; as they are not only ſafer than money in the hands of che 
owner himſelf; but as the notes are more portable, and capable of a 
much more eaſy conveyance; ſince a bank note, for a very large ſum, 
may be ſent by the poſt; and, to prevent the deſigns of robbers, may, 
without damage, be cut in two, and ſent at two ſeveral times. Or bills, 
called bank poſt- bills, may be had by ' application at the bank, which 


are particularly calculated wt $2: loſſes by robberies; they 


made payable to the order of the perſon who takes chem out, at 4 
certain number of days after ſight; which gives an öpportunity to 
ſtop bills at the bank, if they ſhould be lot, and prevents their being 
ſo eaſily negociated by ſtrangers as cemmon bank notes are: an 

whoſoever conſiders the hazard, the expence and trouble, there would 
be in ſending large ſums of gold and ſilver to and from diſtant places, 
muſt alſo conſider this as a very ſingulat advantage. Beſides which; 
another benefit attends them; for if they are deſtroyed by time, or o- 
ther accident, the bank will, on oath being made of ſuch accident, 
and ſecurity being given, pay the money 10 the perſon who was in 

poſſeſſion of them. | 


Bank notes differ from all kinds of ſtock in'theſe three 8 $ 


1. They are always of the ſame value. 2. They are paid off without 


being transferred ; and, 3. they bear no'intereſt; while Rocks are 4 


thare in a company's funds, bought without any condition of having 


the principal returned. India bonds indeed, (by ſome perſons, tho? 
erroneouſly, denominated ſtock,) are to be excepted, they being made 


- payable at ſix months notice, either on the fide of the bangen, or of 
the poſſeſſor. 


By the word Srocx was originally: meant a plirticatias ſum of mo- 
ney contributed to the eſtabliſhing a fund to enable a company to car- 
ry on a certain trade, by means of which the perſon became a part- 
ner in that trade, and received a ſhare in the profit made thereby, in 
proportion to the money employed. But this term has been extended 
farther, tho” improperly, to ſignify any ſum of money which has been 
lent to the government, on condition of receiving a certain intereſt 
till the money is repaid, and which makes à part of the national debt. 
As the ſecurity both of the government and of the public companies 
is eſteemed preferable to that of any private perſon, as the ſtocks are 
negotiable and may be fold at any time, and as the intereſt is ahvays 
punctually paid when due, fo they are thereby enabled ta borrow mo- 
ney on a lower intereſt that what might be obtained from lending it 
to private perſons, where there is often ſome 8 of 19g Roth: 
principal and intereſt, | 

But as every capital ſtock or fund of a company is rl for a 
1 Purpoſe, and limited by parliament to a certain ſum, it ne- 


2 2 ceſſarily | 
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arily follows, that when that fund is compleated, no ſtock can be 
bought of the company; tho? ſhares already purchaſed may be tranſ- 
ferred from one perſon to another. This being the caſe, there is fre- 
quently a great diſproportion between the original value of the ſhares, 
and what is given for them when transferred; for if there are more 
buyers than Fillers, a perſon whois indifferent about ſelling, will not 


part with his ſhare without a conſiderable profit to himſelf + and, on 


the contrary, if many are diſpoſed to ſell, and few inclined to buy, 
the value of ſuch ſhares will naturally fall, in proportion to the impa- 
tience of thoſe who want to turn their ſtock into ſpecie. 


= 


/ 


- , Theſe obſeryations may ſerve to give our readers ſome idea of the 


nature of that unjuſtifiable and diſhoneſt practice called Rock-jobbing, 
the myſtery of which conſiſts in nothing more than this: the perſons 
concerned in that practice, who are denominated ftock-jobbers, make 
contracts to buy or ſell, at a certain diſtant time, a certain quantity of 


Tome particular ſtock, againſt which tiqs they endeavour, according 


as their contract is, either to raiſe or lower ſuch ſtock, by raiſing ru- 
mours and ſpreading fictitious ſtories, in order to induce people ei- 
ther to ſell out in Murry, and conſequently cheap, if-they are to de- 
liver Rack z or to become unwilling to ſell, and conſequently to make 
it dearer, if they are to receive lock. | 5 
I The perſons who make theſe contracts are not in general poſſeſſed 
of any real ſtock, and when the time comes that they are to receive or 
deliver the quantity they have contracted for, they only pay ſuch a 
ſum of money as makes the difference between the price the ſtock 
was: at when they made the contract, and the price it happens to be at 


when the contract is fulfilled; and it is no uncommon thing for per- 


ſons not worth 1001. to make contracts for the buying or ſelling 
100, 000 l. ſtock. In the language of Exchange -Ally, the buyer in this 


Caſe is called the Bull, and the feller the Bear. 


x Beſides theſe, there are another ſet of men, who, tho' of a higher 
rank, may properly enough come under the ſame denomination : Theſe 
are the great monied men, who are dealers in ſtock, and contractors with 


indeed are not fictitious, but real buyers and fellers of ſtock ; but by 


raiſing falſe hopes, or creating groundleſs fears, by pretending to buy 


or ſell large quantities of ſtock on a ſudden, by uſing the foremen- 
tioned ſet of men as their inſtruments, and other like practices, are 
enabled to raiſe or fall the ſtocks one or two per cent. at pleaſure. 
Howeyer, the real value of one ſtock above another, on account of 
its being more profitable to the proprietors, or any thing that will 
really, or only in imagination, affect the credit of a company, or en- 
danger the government, by which that credit is ſecured, muſt natu- 
rally have a conſiderable effect on the ſtocks. Thus, with refpect to 
the intereſt of the proprietors, a ſhare in the ſtock of a trading com- 
pany, which produces 5 I. or 6l. per cent. per annum, muſt be more 
valuable than an annuity with government ſecurity, that produces no 
more than 3 I. or 41. per cent, per annum; and conſequently ſuch 
ſtock mult ſell at a higher ice than ſuch an annuity. Tho? it muſt 
be obſerved, that a ſhare in the ſtock of atrading company producing 
25 or 61, per cent. per annum, will not fetch ſo much money at mar- 
t as a government annuity producing the fame ſum, becauſe the ſe- 
11 A p curiry 
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the government whenever any new money is to be borrowed. Theſe ,, 
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| IP; 
curity of the company, is nat reckoned equal to that b | 
ment, and the continuance of their paying ſo much per annum, is more 
precarious, as their dividend is, or ought to be, always in proportion 
to the profits of their trade. „i e eee 
As the ſtocks of the Eaſt - India, the Bank, and South - Sea compar. 
nies, are diſtinguiſhed, by different denominations, and-are of a very 
different. nature, we ſhall give a ſhort hiſtory of each of them, tage- 
ther with an account of the different ſtocks each is poſſeſſed, of, bægin - 
ning with the Eaſt-India company, as the firſt eſtabliſhed. 
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* Public trading Companies] Of theſe the Eaſt- India company takes 
. the: lead. The firſt idea of it was formed in queen Elizabeth's time, 
; but it has ſince admitted of vaſt alterations. Its ſhares, or, ſubſcrip- 
> tions, were originally only 501. ſter. and its capital only 369,8911. 58. 
f but the directors having a conſiderable dividend to make in 1676, it 
; was agreed to join the profits to the capital, by which the ſhares were 
< doubled, and, conſequently, each became 1001. value, and the capital 
- 739,782 l. 10s. to which capital, if 963, 639 l. the profits of the com- 
. pany to the year 1685, be added, the whole ſtock will be found 22 
e 1703, 402 l. Though the eſtabliſhment of this company was vindi- : 
cated in the cleareſt manner by Sir Joſiah Child, and other able ad- 
1 vocates, yet the partiality which the duke of Vork, afterwards, James 
C II. had for his favourite African trade, the loſſes, it ſuſtained in wars 
4 with the Dutch, and the revolutions which had happened in the af- 
k fairs of Indoſtan, damped the ardour of the public to tupport it; ſo 
t that at the time of the revolution, hen the war broke out with 
* France, it was in à very indifferent ſituation. This was in a BEE, 
p meaſure owing: to its having no parliamentary ſanction, whereby its 
w;. \ ſtock often ſold for one halt leſs than it was really worth; and it was , 
4 reſolved that a new company ſhould be exefted, under the apt 
of parliament. 179 5 WS Wel e 
: The oppoſition- given. to all he public, {pirited meaſures, of Ting. 
h William by faction, rendered this propoſal a matter of, vaſt cult 7. 
"Pp but at laſt, after many parliamentary inquiries, the new, ſubſcription. 
y prevailed ; and the ſubſcribers, upon advanging two millions to the. 
7 public at eight per cent. obtained an act of parliament in their fayour,. 
* The old company, however, retained a vaſt intereſt hoth in the par- 
e liament and nation; and the act neee in ſome reſpects defec- 
tive, ſuch a yiolent ſtraggle between the two companies aroſe, that in 
1 the year 102 they were united by an indenture tripartite. In 2 
"=D year 1708, the yearly fund of eight per cent. for two millions was 
* reduced to five per cent. by a loan of 1, 200, oool. to the public, with - 
1 out any additional intereſt ; for which conſideration the company 
0 obtained a prolongation of its excluſive privileges ; and a new charter 
1 was granted to them, under the title of The United Company of 
re Merchants trading to the Eaſt- Indies. Its excluſive right of trade was # 
0 prolonged from time to time; and a farther ſum was lent by the com- 
h pany in 1730, by which, tho? the company's privileges were extend- 
ſt ed for thirty-three years, yet the intereſt of their capital, which then 
7 amounted to 3, 190, ooo l. was reduced to three per cent, and called 
r- © the India three per cent. annuities. RY Wa 
e- Thoſe annuities are diiferent from the trading ſtock of the com- 
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pany, che proprietors of which, inſtead of receiving a regular — 
ity, KAvG according to their different ſhares, a dived of the pro- 


fits ariſing from the company's trade; and that dividend riſes or 


falls according to the circumſtances of the company, either real, or, 


as is too often the caſe, pretended. A proprietor of ſtock to the 
amount of gool.'whether man or woman, native or foreigner, has 
u right to be a manager, and to give a vote in the general council. 
Two thouſand pounds is the qualification for a dirego 


r: the direc- 
tors are twenty-four in number, including the chairman and deputy 


chairman, who may be re- elected for four years ſucceſſively. The 


chairman Has a ſalary of 200 l. a year, and each of the directors 1501. 


The meetings, or court of directors, are to be held at leaſt once a- 
week; but are commonly oftener, being ſummoned as occaſion re- 


quires. Out of the body of directors are choſen ſeveral committees, 
who have the peculiar inſpection of certain branches of the com- 
pany's buſineſs; as the committee of correſpondence, a committee of 
buying, 'a committee of treaſury, a houſe - committee, a committee 
of warehouſes, a committee of ſhipping, a committee of accounts, 
2 committee of law - ſuĩts, and a committee to preyent the growth of 
private trade; who have under them a ſecretary, caſhier, clerks, and 
warehouſe · keepers. Other officers of the company are governors 
and ſactors abroad, ſome of whom have guards of ſoldiers, and live 
in all the Rate of ſovereign princess 
The amazing territorial acquiſitions of this company, which are 


attended with a proportionable increaſe of trade, joined to the diſ- 


ſenſions among its managers both at home and abroad, have of late 
engaged the attention of the legiſlature ſo much, chat a reſtriction 
has been laĩd on their dividends for a certain time. In 1773, an act 
was paſſed, entitled, «© an act for eſtabliſhing certain rules and orders 


4 for the future management of the affairs of the Eaſt-India com- 


cc pany, as well in India as in Europe.“ It was thereby enacted, that 
the court of directors ſnould in future be elected for four years, fix 
members annually, but none to held their ſeats longer than four 
years. That no perſon ſhould vote at the election of the directors, 
who had not poſſeſſed their ſtock twelve months. That the ſtock of 
qualication, inſtead of 500l. as it had formerly been, ſhould now be 
1000}, That the mayor's court of Calcutta ſhould for the future be 
confined to ſmall mereantile cauſes, to which only its juriſdiction could 


extend before the territorial acquiſition. That inſtead of this court 


à new one thould be eſtabliſhed, conſiſting of a chief juſtice and three 


puiſne judges; and that theſe judges ſhould be appointed by the 


crown. That a ſuperiority ſhould be given to the preſidency of Ben- 


gal over the other preſidencies in India. That the right of nomina- 
ting the governor and council of Bengal ſhould be veſted in the crown: 


the ſalarĩes of the judges were alſo fixed; Boool. to the chief juſtice 


and 6000). a- year to each of the other three. The appointments of 


the governor-general and council were fixed; the firſt at 5000 l. and 
the font others at 10, oo0l. annually. This was certainly a very ex- 
traordinary act, and an immenſe power and influence were thereby 


added to the crown. From the report of the committee in 1773, ap- 
pointed by parliament on India affairs, it appears that the India com- 


pany, from the year 1708 to 1756, ſor the ſpace of forty- ſeven yours 
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and a half, divided the ſum of 12,000, ooo l. or above 280, oo00l. per 


annum, which on a capital of 3,190,000]. amounted to above eight 
and. a half per cent. and that at the laſt mentioned period 1t-appear- 
ed, that beſides the above dividend, the capital ſtock of the company 
had been increaſed 189,000L.' + + It u 67 2931157 


Bank of Englund.] The company of the bank was incorporated. 
by parliament in the. 5th and 6th years of king William and queen 
Mary, by the name of the Governors and Company of the Bank of 


England; in conſideration of the loan of 1, 200, oo0l. granted to the 


ee for which the ſubſcribers received almoſt eight per cent. 
y this charter, the company are not to borrow under their common 
ſeal, unleſs by act of parliament; they are not to trade, or ſuffer any 
perion in truſt for them, to trade in any goods, or merchandize ; but 
they may deal in bills of exchange, in buying or ſelling bullion, and 
foreign gold and ſilver coin, &c. | | | | AE 
By an act of parliament paſſed in the 8th and yth year of Wil: 
lam III. they were impowered to enlarge their capital ſtock to 
2,201,1711. tos. It was then alſo enacted, that bank ſtoek ſhould 
be a perſonal, and not a real eſtate; that no contract either in word 
or writing, for buying or ſelling bank ſtock, ſhould be good in law, 
unleſs regiſtered in books of the bank within ſeven days; and 
the ſtock transferred in fourteen days; and that it ſhould be felony, 
without benefit of clergy, te counterfeit the common ſeal of the 
bank, or any ſealed bank bill, or any bank note, or to alter or eraſe 
fuch bills or notes. By another act paſſed in the 7th of Queen Anne, 
the company were impowered to augment their capital to 4,402, 343. 
and they then advanced 400,0001. more to the government; and in 
1714, they advanced another loan of 1,500,0001. In the third year 
of the reign of king George I. the intereſt of their capital ſtock was 
reduced to ſive per cent. when the bank agreed to deliver up as many 
exchequer bills as amounted to 2,000,0001. and to accept an annuity 
of ioo, oool. and it was declared lawful for the bank to call from 
their members, in proportion to their intereſts in the capital ſtock, 
ſuch ſums of money as in a general court ſhould be found neceſſary. 
If any member ſhould neglect to pay his ſhare of the monies ſo cal- 
led for, at the time appointed by notice in the London Gazette, and 
tixed upon the Royal Exchange, it ſhould be lawful for the bank, not 
only to ſtop the dividend of ſuch member, and to apply it towards 
payment of the money in queſtion ; but alſo to ſtop the transfers of 
the ſhare of ſuch defaulter, and to charge him with an intereſt of 
five per cent per annum, for the money 10 omitted to be paid: and 
if the principal and intereſt ſhould be three months unpaid, the bank 
ſhould then have power to ſell ſo much of the ſtock belonging to the 
defaulter as would fatisfy the ſame. _ -; de 7 
Aſter this, the bank reduced the intereſt of the 2, 00, cool. lent, 
to the government, ſrom five to four per cent. and purchaſed ſeveral 
other annuities, which were afterwards redeemed by the government, 
and the national debt due to the bank reduced to 1,600,0001. But 
in 1742, the company engaged to ſupply the government with 
1,600,0001. at three per cent. which is now called the three per cent. 
annuities; ſo that the government was now indebted to the. com- 


pany 
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pany 3, 200, O00 l. the one half carrying four, and the other three 
* che year 1746, the company agreed that the ſum of 986, 800 l. 
due to them in the exchequer bills -unſatisfied, on the duties for li- 
cences to fell ſpiriteus liquors by retail, ſhould be cancelled, and in 
lieu thereof to accept of an annuity of 39,4421. the intereſt of that 
ſam. at four per cent. The company alſo agreed to advance the 
further fam of 1, O00, oool. into the exchequer, upon the credit of 
the duties ariſing by the malt and land-tax, at four per cent. for ex- 
- chequer bills to bh iſſued for that purpoſe ; in conſideration of which, 
the company were enabled to augment their capital with 986, 8G oo l. 
bu intereſt of which as well as — of the other annuities, was re- 
duced to three and a half per cent. till the 25th of December 1757, 
and from that. time to carry only three per cent. "a 
* And in order to enable them to circulate the ſaid Exchequer bills, 
they eſtabliſhed what is now called Bank circulation. The company 
of the bank are obliged to keep caſh ſufficient to anſwer not only the 
common, but alſo any extraordinary demand that may be made up- 
on them; and whatever money they have by them, over and above 
the ſum ſuppoſed neceſſary for theſe purpoſes, they employ in what 
may be _— the trade of the company; that is to ſay, in diſcount- 
ing- bills of exchange, in buyin Id and ſilver, and in govern- 
—— ſecurities, &c. But 8 Bank entered into * 
tioned contract, as they did not keep unemployed a larger fum of 
money than what they deemed neceſſary to anſwer their ordinary and 
extraordinary demands, they could not conveniently take out of their 
current caſh ſo large a ſum as a million, with which they were obli- 
ged to furniſh the government, without either leſſening that ſum they 
employed in diſcounting, buying gold and filver, &c. (which would 
have been very diſadvantageous to them) or inventing ſome method 
that ſhould anſwer all the purpoſes of keeping the million in caſh. 
The method which they choſe, and which fully anſwers their end, 
was as follows: , | 
They opened a ſubſcription, which they renew annually, for a 
million of money; wherein the ſubſcribers advance ten per cent. an 
enter into a contract to pay the remainder, or any part thereof, 
whenever the bank ſhall call upon them, under the penalty of for- 
feiting the ten per cent. ſo advanced; in conſideration of which, the 
bank pays the ſubſcribers four per cent. intereſt for the money paid 
in, and one-fourth per cent. for the whole ſum they agree to fur- 
niſh; and in caſe a call ſhould be made upon them for the whole, 
or any part thereof, the bank further agrees to pay them at the rate 
of ſive per. cent. per annum for ſuch ſum till they repay it, which 
they are under an obligation to do at the end of the year. By this 
means the bank obtaius all the purpoſes of keeping a million of mo- 
ney by them; and though the ſubſcribers, if no call is made upon 
them (which. is in general the caſe) receive ſix and a half per cent. 
for the money they advance, yet the company gains the ſum. of 
23,5001. per annum by the contract; as will appear by che following 
account: : * e , 4 i 
The bank receives from the government for the advance 
of a million „ W ei 7 iQ . 
DT The 


— 


The bank pays to the ſubſcribers who advance — ab * 
, wn 1 URL PI — ——— 2500 
The clear gain to the bank therefore is n N 23,500 


This is the ſtate of the caſe, 
no call on the ſubſcribers, which they will be 7 — to do, 
becauſe it would not only leſſen their profit, but the publie cre- 


' x 


dit 2 | 4 

Bank flock may not improperly be called a trading 
with this they deal very largely in forei 
counting bills of exchange , &c. Beſi 
by the government very conſiderable ſuras annually for the 'manage- 
ment of the annuities paid at their office. Alf which advantages, 
render a ſhare in their ſtock very valuable; though it is not equal 
in value to the Eaſt-India ſtock. The company make dividends of 
the profits half yearly, of which notice is publicly given; when thoſe 


ſince 
which, they are allowed 


who have occaſion for their money may readily receive it; but pri- 


vate perſons, if they judge convenient, are permitted to continue their 
funds, and to have their intereſt added to the principal 17. 


This company is under the direction of a governor, wa +5 Xe | 
ger 


nor, and twenty-four direſtors, who are annually elected by 

neral court, in the ſame manner as in the Eaſt- India company, Thir- 
teen, or more, compoſe a court of directors for managing the affairs 
of the company. * TOAST AH (2 $254 
The officers of this company are very numerous.” 


— 


of Queen Anne, the payment of the failors of the royal navy being 
neglected, and they receiving tickets inſtead of money, were fre- 


quently obliged, by their neceſſities, to ſell theſe tickets to avarici- 


ous men at a diſcount of 4ol. and ſometimes gol. per cent. By this, 
and other means, the debts of the nation unprovided for by parlia- 
ment, and which amounted to 9,471,3211. fell into the hands of 


- theſe uſurers. On which Mr Harley, at that time chancellor of the 


exchequer, and afterwards Earl of Oxford, propoſed a ſcheme to al- 
low the proprietors of theſe debts and deficiencies Tix per cent. per 
annum, and to incorporate them, in order to their carrying on a 
trade to the South-ſea ; and they were accordingly incorporated un- 
der the title of the Governor and Company of 
Britain, trading to the South+ſeas, and other parts of America, and 
for encouraging the fiſhery, &c. 2 


Though this company ſeemed formed for the ſake of commerce, 


it is certain the miniſtry never thought ſeriouſly, during the courſe 
of the war, about making any ſettlements on the coaſt of South A- 
merica, which was what d the expectations of the people; nor 


was it indeed ever carried into execution, or any trade ever under- 
® At four per cent. until the year 1773, when it was advanced to five. 
T The Bank Company is ſuppoſed to have now twelve millions of circu- 
See a letter on private and public credit in the Gentleman's 


* 


lating paper. 8 
Magazine, November 1772. 


ided the company ſhould make 


ſtock, 
gold and filver, in diſ- 


South-Sea Company.] During the long war with Nn in the rein | 


1 * O A * wp. 


ants of Great 


de ts 24 = 


taken by oy, except the Aſſiento, in purſuance of tlie 


treat of Utrecht, for farnithing the "Spaniards with negroes ; of 


Which this company was deprived upon receiving 100,0001. in lieu 
of all claims, upon Spain, by a convention between the courts” of 
Great Britain any „ n- ſoon after the Kunz * Aix- la- Chapelle, 


in 1749. 


Some other ſums were Jent to the povernmind in the reign of 
Queen! Anne, at ſix per cent, In the third of George I. che inter- 

of the whole was reduced to five per cent. and they. advanced 
Wo millions more to the government at the ſame intereſt. By the 


ſtatute of the õth of George 1. it was declared, that this company 
might redeem all or any of the redeemable national debts ; in eon- 
 Gderation of which the company were empowered to augment their 
Capital according to the ſums. they ſhould diſcharge : and for en- 
_ abling the eompany to raiſe ſuch ſuins for purchaſing annuities, ex- 


changing for ready money new exchequer bills, carrying on, their 
trade, &. the company might, by ſuch means as they ſhould think 
proper, raife ſuch ſums of money as in a general court of the com- 


pany ſhould be judged neceſſary, The company were alſo empower 


ed to raiſe money on the contracts, bonds, or obligations under the 
common ſeal, on the credit of their capital Rock. But if the fub- 


x go ernor, deputy-governor, or other members of the company, 


uld purchaſe land or revenues of the crown, upon account of 


the corporation, or lend money by joan or anticipation, on any 


branch of the revenue, other than ſuch part only on which a credit. 
of loan was granted by parliament, ſuch ſub · governor, or other mem- 


ver of the u ſhould forfeit treble the value of the ay ſo 
ent. 
| The, Fatal South-Sea ſaheme, T in che e 1720, was 


executed upon the laſt- mentioned ſtatute. The company had at 
firſt ſet out with ſueceſs, and the value of their ſtock, for the 
* five years, had riſen faſter than that of any other companys and 

is majeſty, after purchaſing 10,0001. ſtock, had condeſcended to 


be their governor, © Things were in this ſituation, when taking ad- 


vantage of the above ſtatute, the South- ſea bubble was projected. 
The pretended. deſign of which was to raiſe a fund for carrying on 
a trade to the South- ſea, and purehaſing annuities, &c. paid to the 
other companies: and propoſals were printed and diſtributeg, ſhew- 


ing the advantages of the deſign, and inviting perſons into it. The 


ſum neceſſary for carrying it on, together with the profits that were 
to ariſe from it, were divided into a certain number ef ſhares, or 
ſubſeriptions, to be purchaſed by perſons diſpoſed to adventure there- 
in. And the better to carry on the deception, the directors enga- 


ged to make very large dividends; and actually declared chat every 


1001, original ſtoek would yield 50l. per annum: which occaſioned 
ſo. great a riſe of their ſtock, that a ſhare of 100 l. was ſold for up- 
wards of 8ool. This was in the month of july; but before the 
end of September, it fell to 150l. by which multitudes were ruined, 


and ſuch à ſcene. of diſtreſs occaſioned, as is ſcarcely to be conceived. 
But the conſequences of this infamous ſcheme are. too well known. 


We ſhall paſs over all the other tranſactions of this company, in the 
By 


reign of 8 e 


On aw 
Dy a ſtatute” of the 6th ef George II. it was enacted, that from 
and after the'24th of June 1733, the capital ſtork of this company, 
which amounted to 14,651, 03. 88. 1d. and the ſhares of the re- 
aye proprietors, ſhorfld be divided into four equal parts, three-, 
urths of which thould be converted into a joint ſtock, attended 
with annuities, after the rate of four per eent. until redemption by 
parliament, and ſhould be called the new South-Sea annuities ; and 
the other fourth part ſhould remain in the company as a trading ca- 
pital ſtock, attended with the reſidue of the annuities or funds pay- 
able at the exchequer to the company for their whole capital, till 
redemption; and attended with the ſame ſums allowed for the charge 
of management, and with all effeQs, profits of trade, debts, privi- 
leges, and advantages, belonging to the South-Sea company. That 
the accomptant of the company ſhould, twice every year, at Chriſt- 
mas and Midſummer, or within one month after, ſtate an account 
of the company's affairs; which ſhould be laid before the next gene- 
ral court, in order to their declaring a dividend: and all dividends 
ſhould be made out of the clear profits, and ſhould not exceed What 
the company might reaſonably divide, without incurring any farther 


| debt; provided that the company ſhould not at any time divide more 


than four per cent. per annum, until their debts were diſcharged 3 


and that the South- Sea company, and their trading ſtock, ſhould, * 


excluſively from the new joint ſtock of annuities, be liable to all the 
debts and incumbrances of the company; and that the company 
ſhould cauſe to be kept, within the city of London, an office, and 
books, in which all transfers of the new annuities ſhould be entered, 


and ſigned by the party making ſuch transfer, or his attorney; and 
the perſon to whom ſuch transfer ſhould be made, or his attorney, 


ſhould under write his Wn and no other method of tranſ- 
ferring che annuities ſhould be good in law. n S185 us 
The annuities of this company, as well as the other, are now fe- 
duced to 3l. per cent. IS ene . 227 
This company is under the direction of a governor, fub-go- 
vernor, deputy- governor, and twenty-one directors; but no perſon 
is qualified to be governor, his majeſty excepted, unleſs ſueh governor 
has in his own name and right, 5oool, in the trading ſtock ; the ſub- 
governor" is to have 4000 l. the deputy-governor 30081; and a diree- 
tor 20001. in the ſame ſtock. In every general court, every mem- 
ber, having in his own name and right, 500 l. in trading ſtock,” has 
one vote; if 20001, two votes; if 3oool. three votes, and if 5oool, 
four votes. Wer wok, +01 | 


„ The Eafl-India company,” the bank of England, and the/Sguth: 


Sea company, are the only incorporated bodies to which the govern- 


ment is indebted, except the Million- Bank, whoſe capital is only one 
million, conſtituted to purchaſe the reverſion of the long exchequer. 
orders. | ; | * vi 1605 oF 55-4 : * 1 ETQ 
The intereſt of all the debts owing by the government is now re- 
duced to three per cent. The annuities for the year 1758, the life 
annuities, the exchequer orders, and the bank four per cent. co 


Which till this year (1781) were four per cent. are now alſo reduced 


to three: but the South · Sea company ſtill continues to divide four 


por cent. on their preſent capital ſtock ; which they are enabled to do 


3A 2 from. 
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from the profits they make on the ſums allowed to them for manage - 
ment of the annuities paid at their, office, and from che intereſt of 
annuities which are not claimed by the proprietors. 
As the prices of the different ſtocks are continually 3 
above and below par, ſo when a perſon who is not acquainted with 
tranſactions: of that nature reads in the papers the prices of ſtocks, 
here Bank ſtock is marked perhaps 127, India ditto 134 a 134 
outh-Sea ditto 974. &c. he is to underſtand, that 1001. of thoſe re · 
ſpective ſtocks ſell at ſach a time for thoſe ſeveral ſums. . | 
Ia comparing the prices of the different ſtocks one with another, 
it, mult be remembered, that the intereſt due on them from the time 
of the laſt payment, is taken into the current price, and the ſeller 
ory receives any ſeparate conſideration for it, except in the caſe of 
India bonds, where the intereſt due is calculated. to the day of ſale, 
and paid by the purchaſer over and above the ium agreed for, 
But as che intereſt on the different ſtocks is paid at different times, 
this, if not rightly underſtood, would lead a perſon, not well acquaint 
ed with them, into conſiderable miſtakes in his computation of their 
value ſome always having a quarter's intereſt due on them more 
than others, which makes an appearance of a conſiderable difference 
in the price, when, in reality, there is none at all. Thus, for ins 
1 Rane; old South · Sea annuities ſell at preſent for C. 854, or 851. 108. 
While new South-Sea annuities fetch only C. 84 T, or 841. 155. though 
each of them produce the ſame annual ſum of three per cent. but 
old annuities have a quarter's intereſt more due on them than the new 
ities, Which amdunts to 158. the exact difference. There is, 
however, one or two cauſes which will always make one ſpecies of 
Annuities ſell ſomewhat lower than another, though of the real - 
value; one of which is, the annuities making but a ſmall- capital, 
nnd there not being, far that reaſon, ſo many people at all times 
ready to buy into it, as into others, where the quantity is 3 
| becauſe 8 that whenever the — pa the 
national . they will in with that partic ſpecies annuity, 
the capital of 'which is be ary | | 
A A Rock may likewiſe be affected by the court of Chancery; for if 
that court ſhould order the money which is under their direction, to 
be laid out in any particular ſtock, that ſtock, by having more pur- 
__ will be raiſed ta a higher price than apy other of the like 
N \ 


dnbabitants, Manners, Cuſtems, and Diverfions.} The exemption of 
the Engliſh conſtitution from the deſpotic powers exerciſed in foreign 
nations, not excepting republics, is one great reaſon why it is very 
difficult to aſcertain the number of — in England. Wi 
regard to political calculations, they muſt be fallible, when ap. 
d to England. The prodigious influx of foreigners, who ſettle in 
the nation, the former evacuations of inhabitants to America, their 
return from thence, the vaſt numbers of hands employed in ſhipping, 
and the demand of men for the Eaſi- Indies, and other foreign coun. 
tries, are al} of them matters that render any calculation 
precarious.” It is certain, however, that this part of the iſland is 
. Very populous, The late war, which broke out wih France a 


Spain 


3 


Nm NI Gr. Lt N on 
(Paine cnppelly employed above 200, 00 Engliſhmen, excluſive of 
ots and Iriſh, by tea and land, and in its progreſs carried off, by - 
Various means, very near that number. | 
_ Engliſhmen, in their perſons, are generally well-fized, regularly 
featured, commonly fair, rather than otherwiſe, and florid in their 
complexions. It is, however, to be preſumed, that the vaſt num» 
bers of foreigners that are intermingled and intermarried with the 
natives, have given a calt to their perſons and complexions, -differ- 
ent from thoſe of their anceſtors, 150 years ago. The women, in 


general are very beautiful ; and it has been obſerved, that thoſe of 


* wy and ſome other counties, diſplay 2 manifeſt ſuperiority in 
ST . [at webs i 

Of all people in the world the Engliſh keep themſelves the moſt, 
cleanly. Their nerves are ſo delicate, that people of both ſexes are 
calily affected by —— inſomuch, that before the practice of 
innoculation for the ſmall- pox toak place, it was thought improper 
to mention that loathſome diſeaſe, by its true name, in any polite 
company. Thib over ſruſibility is one of the ſources of thoſe oddi - 
ties, Which ſo ſtrongly charadteriſe the Engliſh nation. An appre- 
henſion of dying og Rang often kills them in the midſt of plenty 
and proſperity. They magniſy the ſlighteſt appearances into reali- 
ties, and bring the moſt diitant dangers immediately home to them- 
ſelves ; and yet when real danger approaches, no people ſace it with 
greater reſolution, or conſtancy of mind. A groundleſs 
in a news- paper, has been known to affect the ſtocks, and conſe- 


quently 2 oredit, to a conſiderable degree, and their credulity 


l 
empirics, in all arts and proſeſſions. In ſhort, the Engliſh feel, as 
if it really exiſted, every evil in mind, body, and eſlate, which they 
in their imagination. At particular intervals, they are ſenſible 
of this abſurdity, and run into a contrary extreme, ſtriving to banith 
it by diſſipation, riot, intemperance, and diverſions. They are fond, 
for the ſame xeaſon,. of clubs, and convivial aſſociations, and when 
theſe are kept within the bounds of temperance and moderation, they 
prove the belt cures for thoſe mental evils, which are ſo peculiar- to 
the Engliſh, that foreigners have pronounced them to be national. 
It hath been obſerved by an eminent phyſician, that ſelf· murder often 
happens among the Engliſh when it cannot be thought to proceed 
from any kind of madneſs or other diſeaſe. ee 
The ſame obſervations hold with regard to the higher orders of 
life; which mult be acknowledged to have undergone a remarkable 
change fince the acceſſion of the houſe of Hanover, eſpecially of late 
years. The Engliſh nobility and gentry, of great fortunes, nos 
aſſimilate their manners to theſe of forei with whom they cul- 
tivate a more frequent-intercourſe than their forefathers had. They 
do not now travel only as pupils, to bring home the vices of the 


ar, that England may be termed the paradiſe of quacks and 


countries | they viſit, under the tuition, perhaps, of a deſpicable pe- 
dant, or family dependant. They travel for the purpoſes of ſociety, 
and at the. moſt advanced ages of life, while their judgments | 
mature, and their paſſions regulated. This has enlarged ſociety in 
England, which foreigners now viſit as commonly as — 2 

more 


ale, 


vilied chem, and the effects of the intercourſe become 


3 % 
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and more viſible, eſpecially as it is not now, as formerly, confined 
ld ee N N e . 1788. 
* thoſe noble proviſions which would baniſh po- 
verty from any other country, the ſtreets of London, and the high. 
' ways of England, abound with objects of diſtreſs, who beg in defi- 
ance of the laws, which render the practice ſeverely puniſhable. 
his is owing to the manner in which the common people live, who 
conſider the food to be uneatable, which in other countries would be 
| ht luxurious. „eee 
The Englith, though irraſcible, are eaſily prevailed upon to forgive 
by ſubmiſſion, and they carry this lenity too far, by accepting of pro- 
ſeſſions of ſorrow publiſhed in advertiſements by thoſe who offend 
them, and who: ſeldom are ſincere ; nay, often laugh at the eaſineſs 
of their proſecutors, for diſmiſſing them ſo gently. The unſuſpec · 
ting nature of the Engliſh, and their honeſt open manners, eſpecial- 
ly-of thoſe in the mercantile way, render them dupes in ſeveral re- 
ſpects. They attend to projectors, and no ſcheme is ſo ridiculous 
that will not find abettors in England. The loweſt bred of the Eng- 
liſh are capable of generous actions, but they often- make an oſten- 
tatious diſplay of their own merits, which diminiſhes their value; 
but there is among the Engliſh, of all ranks, a moſt unpardonable 
preference given to wealth, over all other conſiderations, Riches, 
both in public and private, compenſate for the abſence of every good 
uality. Ihe ſame attention to property operates in many other 
apes among the lower claſſes, who thinks it gives them a right to 
be rude and diſregardful of all about them; nor are the higher or- 
ders exempt from the ſame failing. The ſame principle often influ- 
ences their exterior appearances. Noblemen of the firſt rank have 
been often ſeen laying bets with butchers and coblers at horſe-races 
and boxing matches. Gentlemen and merchants of vaſt property are 
not to be diſtinguiſhed either by their dreſs or converſation from the 
meaneſt of their ſervants, and a wager offered to be ſtaked in ready 
money - againſt a pennyleſs antagoniſt, is generally a deciſive argu- 
ment in public company, ; WE F 
Living, learning, and genius, meets with very little regard, even 
from the firſt rate of Engliſhmen : and it is not unuſual for them to 
throw aſide the beſt productions of literature, if they are not ac- 
 quainted with the author. While the ſtate diſtinction of Whig and 
Tory ſubſiſted, the heads of each party affected to patronize men of 
literary abilities, but the pecyniary encouragements given them were 
but very moderate, and the very few who met ur. preferment -in 
che Rate, might have earned them by a competent knowledge of bu- 
ſineſs, and that ſervility which the dependents in office. generally poſ- 
ſeſs. We ſcarce have an inſtance even in the munificent reign. of 
Ween Anne, or of her predeceſſors, who owed ſo much to the preſs, 
a man of genius being, as ſuch, made eaſy in his .circumſtances. 
Mr Addiſon had about 3ool. a year of the public money to aſſiſt him 
in his travels; and Mr Pope, though a Roman-catholic, was offered, 
but did not accept of the like penſion from Mr Craggs, the Whi 
ſecretary of ſtate, when it was remarked that his Tory friend 
pompa nion, the earl of Oxford, when ſole miniſter, did nothing for 
him but bewail his misfortune in being a Papiſt. This reproach up 
E n N ; TOE on 
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en the munificence of government is now wearing off under the pa- 
tronage of his majeſty and his miniſters. - 7 I 
It muſt be owned, however, that every day produced ſtrong indi- 
cations of great alterations in the Engliſui manners. The vaſt for- 
tunes made during the late and the preceding wars, the immenſe ac- 
quiſitions of territory by peace, and, above all, the amazing increaſe 
of territorial as well as commercial property in the Eaſt- Indies, have 
introduced a ſpecies of people among the Engliſh, whe have become 
rich without induſtry, and by diminiſhing the value of gold and fitver 
have created a new ſyſtem of finances in the nation. Time alone can 
ſhew the event: hitherto the conſequences ſeem to have been unfa- 
vourable, as it has introduced among the commercial ranks a ſpirit 
of luxury and gaming that is attended with the moſt fatal effects, 
and an emulation among merchants and traders of all kmds, to equa}, 
or ſurpaſs the nobility and the courtiers. The plain fregal manners 
of men of buſineſs, which prevailed as lately as zhe accetfion of the 
preſent family to the erown, are now diſregarded for taſteleſs extra- 
vagance in dreſs and equipage, and the moſt expenſive amuſements 
and diverſions, not only in the capital, but all over the trading towns 
ef the kingdom. 5 „ GE 
Even the cuſtoms of the Engliſh have, ſince the beginning of this 
century, undergone an almoſt tetal-alteration. Their ancient hoſ- 
pitality ſubſiſts but in few places in the country, or is revived only 
upon electioneering occaſions. Many of their favourite diverſions are 
now diſuſed. Thoſe remaining are operas, dramatic exhibitions, 
ridottos, and ſometimes maſquerades in or near London; but con- 
certs of muſic, and card and dancing aſſemblies are common all over 
the kingdom. The Engliſh of all denominations are fond, even to 
infatuation, of ſtag and fox- hunting, and horſe - races. Some what 
however may be offered by way of apology for thoſe diverſions : the 
intenſe application which the Engliſh give to buſineſs, their ſeden- 
tary lives, and luxurious diet require exerciſe, and ſome think, that 
their excellent breed of horſes is increaſed and improved by thoſe 
amuſements. Next to horſe- racing, and hunting, cock- fighting, to 
the reproach of the nation, is a favourite diverſion, among the great, 
as well as the vulgar. Multitudes of both aſſemble round the pit, 
at one of theſe matches, and enjoy the pangs and death of the ge- 
nerous animal, every ſpectator being concerned in a bet, ſometimes 
of high ſums. The athletic diverſion of cricket is ſtill kept up in the 
Southern and Weſtern parts of England, and is ſometimes practiſed 
by people of the higheſt rank. It is performed by a perſon, who, with 
a clumſy wooden bat, defends a wicket raiſed of two ſlender ticks, 
with one a- croſs, which is attacked by another perſon, who endea- 
vours to beat it down with a hard leather ball, from a certain ſtand. 
The farther the diſtance is to which the ball is driven, the oftner the 
defender is able to run between the wicket and the ſtand; This is 
called gaining ſo many notches, and he who gets the moſt is che 
victor. Many other paſtimes are common in England, ſome of them 
of a very robuſt nature, ſuch as cudgelling, wreſtling, bowls, ſkittles, 
quoits, and priſon-baſe ; not to mention duck-hunting, foot, and 
aſs-races, dancing puppet-ſhews, May-garlands;-and, above al, ring- 
ing of bells, a ſpecies of muſic which the Englith gy 6b. 
PIE” | | pug 


| brought into an art. The barbarous diverſions of boring and prizes 
fighting, which were as frequent in England, and equally inhumang, 
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as the ſhews of gladiators in Rome, are now 


«Engliſh. 
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ohĩbited, and all pla- 
ces of public diverſions, excepting the royal theatres, are under re- 
gulations by act of parliament. Other diverſions, which are com- 


mon to other countries; ſuch as tennis, fives, billiards, cards, ſwim- 


ing, angling; fowling, courſing, and the like, are familiar to the 
wo kinds, and thoſe highly laudable, are perhaps pecu- 
liar to them, and theſe are rowing and ſailing, The latter, if not 
introduced, was patronized and encouriged, by his preſent majeſty's 


Father, the late prince of Wales, and may be conſidered as a nation- 


al improvement. The Engliſh are exceſſively fond of ſkaiting, in 


which, however they are not very expert, but they are adventurous 


in it often to the danger and loſs of their lives. The game acts have 
taken from the common people a great fund of diverſion, tho! with- 
out anſwering the purpoſes: of the rich, foi the farmers, and the 
country people, deſtroy the game in their nets, which they dare not 


7. ] In the dreſs of both ſexes, before the reign of George III. 
they followed the French; but that of the military officers partook 
of the German, in compliment to his late majeſty. The Engliſh, at 
preſent, bid fair to be the dictators of dreſs to the French themſelves, 
at leaſt with regard to elegance, neatneſs, and richneſs of attire. 
People of quality and fortune, of both ſexes, appear on high oeca- 
fions, in cloth of gold and. ſilver, the richeſt brocades, ſattins, ſilks, 
and velvets, both flowered and plain, and it is to the honour of the 
court, that the foreign manufactures. of all. thoſe are diſcouraged- 
Some of thoſe rich ſtuffs are ſaid to be brought to as great perfection 
in England as they are in France, or any other nation. The quan- 


tities of jewels that appear on public occaſions are incredible, eſpeci- 
ally ſince the vaſt acquiſitions of the Engliſi in the Eaſt-Indies, 


3 


and la 


of En 


The fame nobility, and perſons of diſtinction, on ordinary occaſions, 
dreſs like creditable gitizens, that is, neat, clean, and plain, in the 
fineſt cloth, and the beſt of linen. The full dreſs of a cl 

conſiſts in his gown, caſſock, ſcarf, beaver-hat and roſe, all of Nack : 
his undreſs is a dark grey frock, and plain linen, The phyſicians, 
the formality of, whole dreſs, in large tie perxukes, and ſwords, was 


formerly remarkable, if not ridiculous, begin now to dreſs like other. 


gentlemen, and men of buſineſs, that is, to wear a plain ſuit of ſu- 
Perfine cloth, excellent linen, and wigs that ſuit their complexions 
and the form of their faces. Few Engliſhmen, tradeſmen, merchants, 
as well as men of landed property, are without ſome 
paſſion for the ſports: of the field, on which occaſions they dreſs with 
remarkable propriety, in a light frock, narrow brimmed hat, a ſhort 
bob wig, jockey boots, and buckſkin or ſhag breeches. The people 
ghnd love rather to be neat. than fine in their apparel ; but 
acceſſion of his preſent majeſty, the dreſſes at court, on ſolemn 

Few, even of the loweſt 
about them leſs than 10 I. in clo- 


ince 
occafions, are 2 beyond deſcription. 
undays, carry 


tding, comprehending hat, wig, ſtockings, ſhoes and linen, and even 
many beggars in the ſicee 


get appear decent in their dreſs, In ſhort, 
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none but the moſt abandoned of both ſexes are otherwiſe; and the 
appearance of a man in holiday times, is commonly an indication of 
his induſtry ang morale, | 14442 TOI nts by > Ly We, = 4p 5 


Conſlitution.] Every Britiſh gentleman is ſenſible, that he lives in 


a country, where life, liberty, and property, are better ſecured than 


in any kingdom in Europe. The legiſlative authority (or the power of 


making laws and raiſing money) is veſted in king, lords, and com- 


mons, and each of them has a negative when theſe matters are pro- 
poſed. The crown is made hereditary in the Hanover line by ſeve- 
veral acts of parliamenr, provided they do not profeſs Popery, marry 
Papiſts, or ſubvert the conſtitution. The peers are-created by the. 
crown, but their honours are hereditary, and cannot be taken from 
them any more than their lives and eſtates, unleſs forfeited by the 
commiſſion of high treaſon ; and they can be tried only by the whole 
houſe of peers, being ſubje& to no other juriſdition. The houſe of 
peers is the laſt reſort in all civil cauſes, unleſs where the privileges 
of the commons are affected; and they can try any commoner on an 
impeachment of the commons; but no ſuit or proſecution can be be- 
gun 22 a commoner in the houſe of lords, though they may be 
poſſeſſed of a cauſe, and determine it finally in caſe of appeal. Any 
bill for the making a new law, or altering an old law, may be brought 
in firſt in the houſe of peers, except a money - bill; but no bill relating 


to the revenues or public taxes can be brought into the houſe of 


peers firſt, or altered when it comes up from the commons, though 
it may be totally rejected by the lords. a 

The houſe of peers can apprehend and commit any man for a breach 
of privilege, or reflections on their judicature (except a member of 
the commons) and ſuch a commitment is of itſelf a ſufficient puniſh» 
ment frequently, being vaſtly chargeable ;| but ſuch perſons are re - 
leaſed of courſe on the riſing of the parliament. Every lord, in his pri- 
vate capacity, may bring his action of ſcandalum magnatum againſt 
any ſubje&, in the court of King's-bench, and may recover ſuch da- 
mages for defamation as a jury think proper. s 

The commons are ſaid to repreſent the people, though they do 
not in reality repreſent a fourth part of them; for only % freehold- 
ers vote for a knight of the ſhire, and theſe ſcarce-amount to a ſixth 
of the inhabitants of any county; and in ſome cities and boroughs 
there is as great, or a much greater diſproportion, particularly in 
London, where there are 300,000 people and upwards, and none 
but the liverymen, who amount to about 7000, have a vote in elections. 
Many great towns have no vote at all in the elections. If there was 
any ſtreſs therefore to be laid on that maxim, 'That all juſt and Jegal 
power is derived from the people (from the multitude) : then there 
has been very few juſt or legal governments in this or any other na- 
tion. | wo 37. 

The ladies alſo may think it a hardſhip, -that they are neither al- 
lowed a place in the ſenate, or a voice in the.choice of what is called 
the repreſentative of the nation. The French exclude them from the 
crown, and, though England never flouriſhed more than under 
Queens, they are not thought qualified to give their votes for a re- 
preſentative. However, their influence appears to be ſuch, in many 


j 3 B inſtances, 
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inſtances, that they have little reaſon to complain. In boroughs, the 


candidates are ſo wiſe as to apply Chiefly to the wife. A certain can- 
didate for a Norfolk borough kiſſed the voters wives with guineas in 
his mouth, for which he was expelled the houſe ; and for this reaſon 
5 0 it is hoped, will be more private in their addreſſes to the 

E 5 | 
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A foreigner, ſpeaking” of the Britiſh conſtitution, ſays, It feems 
dictated by wiſdom itſelf; but read their hiſtory, and you will be 
convinced oo he) that this government, fo boaſted of, is, like 
Plato's republic, but an ideal project, not reducible to practice. One 
of the branches of the legiſlature conſtantly influences the other two; 
and if the crown can make- it appear to be the private intereſt of 
every individual, that compoſes the other branches, to obey its dic- 
rates, the Britiſh court may be as abſolute as any court of Europe. 
And, if the crown ſhould aſſume an abſolute dominion, how can 
this be remedied? For the executive power (the power of puttin 
the laws in execution) and the command of the Seele by ſea and 
land, as well as the making alliances and treaties with foreign princes, 
are veſted ſolely in the crown by law; and whoever ſhall enter into 
a conſpiracy to oppoſe or reſiſt this executive power, will infallibly 
be adjudged a traitor. We have, indeed, a privilege, that few o- 
ther nations enjoy, of being tried by juries of our neighbours z but 
very much lies in the power of ſheriffs to pa ſuch jurres as their ſu- 
eriors direct. g | : 
The ſubject may alſo have his writ of Habeas Corpus, when he is 
impriſoned, to be brought to trial or diſcharged}; but this act is al- 
ways ſuſpended on the rumour of a plot againſt the government; and 
perſons, committed by the commons, have been denied the benefit of 
the Habeas Corpus act. YR | 9% 
And, whatever the privileges of the reſt of the ſubjects may be, 
the gentlemen of the royal navy or army have very little pretenſions 
to them; they are ſubject to the ſentence of a court-martial, and 
may, in many caſes, be puniſhed without being brought before that 
judicature. Theſe are obliged to obey their ſuperior officers without 
reſerve, and thoſe officers muſt obey miniſters from whom they re- 
ceive their commiſſions. The moment therefore a gentleman enters 
into the ſervice, he waves all the rights and privileges he might be 
intitled to as an Engliſhman, or rather barters them away for a laced 
coat and a feather. 0 0 
_ - The King's title.] George III. by the Grace of God, of Great 
Britain, France, and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, Duke 
of Brunſwick, and Lunenburg, Arch-Treaſurer, and Elector of the 
Holy Roman Empire. a TER : 


Arms.) In the, firſt grand quarter, Mars, three lions paſſant guard- 
ant in pale, Sol; the imperial enſigns of England, impaled with the 
royal arms of Scotland, which are Sol, a lion rampant, within a 
double treſſure flowered and connterflowered with Fleurs-de- Lis, 
Mars. The ſecond quarter is the royal arms of France, Jupiter, 
three Fleurs-de-Lis, Sol. The third the enſign of Ireland, which 
is Jupiter, an harp, Sol, ſtringed Luna. The fourth grand quar- 

a ter 
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"FP ter is his preſent majeſty's own coat, Mars, two lions paſſant * 
"MN ant, Sol, for Brunſwick, impaled with Lunenburg, which is Sol, ſe- 
1 mee of hearts, proper, a lion rampant, Jupiter, having ancient 
1 Saxony, viz, Mars, an horſe current, Luna, grafted in baſe; and, 
0 in a ſhield ſurtout, Mars, the diadem or crown of Charlemaigne. 
The whole within a garter, as ſovereign of that moſt noble order of 
knighthood, inſcribed with this motto, Honi ſoit qui mal y penſe, given 
s 2 2 U 
© by king Edward III. the founder of the ſaid order. IE 
8 Creft.] A helmet full-faced and grated, mantled with cloth of 
7 old, doubled ermin, and ſurmounted on an imperial crown, on 
5 top of which is a lion paſſant guardant, Sol, crowned the ſame. 
4 | Supporters.) On the dexter fide, a lion rdant, Sol, crowned 
m as the creſt, the proper ſupporter of the Engliſh * z on the ſini- 
0 : ſter an unicorn, Luna, horned, maned, and hoofed, Sol, gorged 
£1 with a collar of croſſes pattee and Fleurs-de-Lis, a chain fixed there- 
8, to, all gold, both ſtanding on a compartment, from whence iſſue 
we from one ſtem the two royal badges of his majeſty's chief dominion 
ly viz, on the right, a roſe, party per pale argent and gules, ſtalke 
RE and leafed vert, for England: and, on the left, a thiſtle, proper, 
at for Scotland; being fo adorned by King James I. whoſe ſupporters 
"Y (as King of Scotland) were two unicorns ; but, under him, Eng- 
| land, being united to that nation, gave occaſion for our 2 
* one of them on the ſiniſter ſide; and, in the year 1614, as King 0 
"WF Ireland, he alſo cauſed the harp to be marſhalled wich the arms of 
50 Great Britain, ſince which time it hath been put on the Britiſh coin. 
uo Forces.] The land forces of theſe kingdoms, in time of peace, ate 
e, about 40, ooo, all national troops, viz. 18, ooo in Great Britain, 
** 12,000 in Ireland, 8000 in the garriſon of Gibraltar, &c. and about 
(> 2000 at Annapolis, in Noya-Scotia, New-York, and Jamaica. 
** In time of war there have been in Britiſh pay, natives and fo- 
FER reigners, upwards of 150,000. "3" LP 
ay he compliment of ſeamen, in time of peace, 'is uſually 12, or 
* 15, 00. In time of war, money has been raiſed for 60,009 ſeamen. 
be There are men of war of the line of battle (from 100 down to 50 
ws guns) 150 ſail ; of fifth rates, under 50, and above 20, 36 fail ; of 
{ixth rates, of 20 guns each, 90 ſail; ſloops of war, of 16 guns and 
100 men each, 54 fail. Total of the royal navy, 310 ſhips of war, 
bur beſides bomb - veſſels, fire-thips, and royal yachts. | : 
- Revenues.) The King's revenue far the civil liſt was Boo,oooL per 
| annum, but by a lare act of parliament it was incgeaſed to 900,000. 
1 The other charges of the government, for the payment of the 
TY forces by ſea and land, and diſcharging the intereſt of the national 
the debt, amount to above ſix millions more; and in time of war there 
1 have been raiſed or borrowed upwards of 20 millions within the ſpace 
cis, | of a year. | | 8 
— 5 | | 8 | 
7 The ſeveral ſpecies of taxes are, 


1 1 "The jadrds, often at 48. in the pound, 2, The malt-tax, 
N 332 | 3. The 
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with their thoughts 


- themſelves, | _ 


, * 
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3. The cuſtoms, 4. The exciſe. 2 The ſlamp · duties. 6. Window · 
11a „ 


tax. 7. Coaches and chairs. 8. Hawkers and pedlars. 


FNeligion.] The national religion, as eſtabliſhed by Os is Chriſti. I 


anity conformable to the doctrine delivered in the New Teſtament ; 
and freed from the erroneous appendages of the church of Rome. 
The government in-relig'o:1\is ſuppoſed under the convocation, or 
national ſynod ef the clergy ; who are called together by the King's 
writs at the ſame time as the parliament is; each dioceſe ſends two, 
and each cathedral one, beſides the biſhops, deans, &c. The con- 
vocation does meet indeed, but are directly diſſolved by the king; 
becauſe it is not apparent that they have any real buſineſs to do, the 
eccleſiaſtical affairs being done in the courts of the archbiſhops, bi- 
ſhops, and ſome others F ut 
In England, mankind are at liberty to ſerve the Supreme Being 
in that manner moſt agreeable to their ideas; provided their manner 
does not diſturb the national worſhip, or interfere with the laws, 
This toleration has been productive of many ſects, diſtinguiſhed by 
their forms of worſhip, by their creeds, or by their notions of ſome 
points of belief, diſcuſſed only by; enthuſiaſts, or by ſuch as expect 
ſome benefit from new ſingularities. The abſurdity which prevailed 
ſome years ago. of attempting to ridicule religion and the clergy, by 
thoſe who called themſelves free-thinkers, is, in general, ſufficiently ex · 


ploded; and thoſe who ſtill continue to think freely commonly have 


"ſufficient ſhare of good manners not to diſturb religious perſons 
Shove that which they cannot amend. 


| Archbiſhopricks and | Biſhopricks.] There are in England two provin- 
ces, viz. Canterbury and York, each of which has its Archbiſhop. 
In the province of Canterbury are the biſhopricks of, 1. London, 


2. Wincheſter, 3. Ely, 4. Lincoln, 5. Rocheſter, 6. Litchfield and 


Coventry, 7. Hereford, 8. Worceſter, 9. Bath and Wells; 10. Sa- 
liſbury, 11. Exeter, 12. Chicheſter, 13. Norwich, 14. Glouceſter, 
15. Oxford, 16. Peterborough, 17. Briſtol; and in Wales, 18. St 
Pavid's, 19, Landaff, 20: St Aſaph, 21. Bangor. e wit. 
In the province of York are, 1. The biſhoprick of Durham, 2, Car- 
Hhfle, and, '3. Cheſter. ' Mac! | 

In all, two archbiſhopricks and twenty-four biſhopricks: to which 
May be added the biſhoprick of Sodor and Man; but this biſhop has 
no ſeat in che houſe of peers, 6 n ofa 


- 


Univer fitier.] There are but two univerſities in England; Oxford 
and Cambridge; but the great men educated in them, their numer- 
ous magnificent buildings, and rich endowments, are the admira- 
tion of all foreigners that yiſit them. . 


In Oxford there are twenty colleges and five lk, and upwards of 
two thouſand ſtudents of all ſorts. -. 


In Cambridge there are ſixteen colleges, and, though ſome of 
them are denominated halls, they are all endowed, and there is no 
manner of difference between a college and hall in Cambridge; where- 
as in Oxford the halls are pot endowed, but the ftudents maintain 
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The number of fellows, ſcholars, and ſtudents of all ſorts, in che 
univerſity of Cambridge, is uſually about 150. ; 
There are profeſſors in all languages in each of theſe univerſities, 
. richly endowed; and King George I. in the year 1724, "conſtituted 
a profeſſor of modern hiſtory and language in each univerſity, and 
on each of chem ſettled a revenue of three hundred pounds per an- 
num; but though theſe profeſſcrs have enjoyed their ſalaries ever 
ſince the year 1724, they never read lectures in modern hiſtory; nor 
do other profeſſons read lectures in the univerſity, . 2 


Learning and learned Men.] The great Alfred firſt, cultivated the 
ſciences in the time of the Saxons, when barbariſm and ignorance 
overſpread the reſt of Europe, nor has there ſince his time been 
wanting in England a continual ſucceflion of learned men, who have 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their writings or ſtudies. Theſe are fo nu- 
merous, that a bare catalogue of their names, down to chis day, 
would form a moderate volume. | 


The Engliſh inſtitutions, for the benefit of ſtudy, partake of the 
character of their learning, They are ſolid and ſubſtantial, and pro- 
vide for the eaſe, the diſencumbrance, the peace, the plenty, and the 
conveniency of its profeſſors; witneſs the two univerſities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, inſtitutions that are not to be matched in the world, 
and which were reſpected even amidſt the barbarous rage of civil war. 
Ihe induſtrious Leland was the firſt who made a ſhort collection of 
the lives and characters of thoſe learned perſons, who preceded the 
reign of his maſter Henry VIII. among whom he has inſerted feve- 
ral of che blood: royal of both ſexes, particularly a fon and daughter 

of the great Alfred, Editha, che queen of Edward the confeſſor, and 
other Saxon princes. 2 n 
In the dark ages appeared one of the greateſt prodigies of learning 
that perhaps — exiſted, conſidering the time in which he lived; viz. 
the natural philoſopher, Roger Bacon, who was the: forerunner in 
ſcience to the great Bacon, lord Verulam, as the latter was to Sir 
Iſaac Newton. Among the other curious works aſcribed to him by 
Leland, we find treatiſes upon the flux and reflux of the Britiſh ſea; 
upon metallurgy, upon aſtronomy, coſmography, and upon the im- 
pediments of knowledge. He lived under Henry III. and died at 
Oxford in 1248. The honourable Mr Walpole has preſerved the 
memory of ſome noble and royal Engliſh authors, who have done 
honour. to learning and the Muſes, and to his work we muſt refer. 
Since the reformation, England hath very much abounded in litera- 
ture *, and it is but doing juſtice to the memory of Cardinal Wolſey, 
though otherwiſe a dangerous and profligate miniſter, to acknowledge 
that. both his example and encouragement laid the foundation of the 
polite arts, and the revival of claſſical learning in England. As many 
of the Englilh clergy had different ſentiments in religious matters at 
the time of the reformation, encouragement was given to learned 
foreigners, to ſettle in England. Edward VI. during his ſhort life, 
paid a great deal for the encouragement of theſe foreigners, and 
| thewed diſpoſitions which had he lived mult have been extremely fa- 
bt = 21 . % vourable 


v See the Biographia Britannica, 


vourable to letters. ing, as well as liberty, ſuffered an almoſt 
total eclipſe in 1 during the bloody bigotted reign of queen 


Mary. But Eliza her fitter, was herſelf a learned princeſs. 
She advanced many perſons of conſummate abilities to high rank, 
both in church and ſtate, but ſhe ſeems to have conſidered their lite- 
rary accompliſhments to have been only ſecondary to their civil. In 
this ſhe ſhewed herſelf a great politician, but ſhe would have been 
A more amiable queen, had ſhe'-raiſed genius from obſcurity ; for 
though ſhe was no ſtranger to Spencer's muſe, ſhe ſuffered herſelf to 
be ſo much impoſed upon, -by an unfeeling miniſter, that the poet 


languiſhed to death in obſcurity. Though ſhe taſted the beauties of 


the divine Shakeſpeare, yet we know not that he was diſtinguiſhed 
by any particular acts of her munificence ; but her imony was 
nobly ſupplied by her favourite the earl of Eſſex, the politeſt ſcholar 
of his age, and his friend the earl of Southampton, who were pa- 
trons of genius. 0340 201221005 160% eee RIES 
The encouragement of learned foreigners in England continued 
to the reign of James I. who was very munificent to Caſaubon, and 
. Other foreign authors of diſtinction, even of different principles. He 
was. himſelf no great author, but his example had a wonderful ef- 
ſect upon his ſubjects, for in his reign were formed thoſe great maſ- 
ters of polemic divinity, whoſe works are almoſt inexhauſtible mines 


of knowledge. Nor mult it be forgot, that the ſecond Bacon, whom 


we have already mentioned, was by him created viſcount Verulam, 
and lord high chancellor of England. He was likewiſe the patron of 


Camdem, and other hiſtorians, as well as antiquaries, whoſe works 


are to this day ſtandards in thoſe ſtudies. Upon-the whole, there - 
fore, it cannot be denied, that Engliſh learning is under great obli - 
gations to James J. $6420] ber | 
His ſon; Charles I. had a taſte for the polite arts, eſpecially ſculp- 
ture, painting, and architecture. He was. the patron of Rubens, 
Vandyke, Inigo Jones, and other eminent artiſts, ſo that had it not 
been for the civil wars, he would probably have converted his court 
and capital, into a ſecond Athens, and the collections he made for 
that purpoſe, conſidering his pecuniary difficulties, were ſtupendous. 


His favourite, the duke of Buckingham, imitated him in that re- 


ſpe, and laid out the amazing ſam of 400, oo0l. ſterling, upon his 
cabinet of paintings and curioſities. The earl of Arundel was, how- 
ever, the great Mæcenas of that age, and by the immenſe acquiſi- 
tions he made of antiquities, eſpecially his famous marble inſcrip- 
tions, may ſtand upon a footing, as to the encouragement and uti- 
lity of literature, with the greateſt of the Medicean princes. Charles 
and his court, had little or no reliſh for poetry. But ſack was his 
generoſiiy in encouraging genius and merit of every kind, that he 
mecreaſed the falary of his poet laureat, the famous Ben Johnſon, 
from 100 marks to 1001, per annum, and a tierce of Spaniſh wine; 
which ſalary is continued to this day. 


The public encouragement of learning, and the arts, ſuffered n. 


deed an eclipſe, during the time of the civil wars, and the ſucceed- 
ing uſurpation. Many very learned men, however, found their ſi- 
tnations under Cromwell, though he was no ſtranger to their poli- 
tieal ſentiments, fo eaſy, that they followed cheir ſtudies, to the 
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literary merit appeared even in thoſe times of diſtraction. Uſher, 
Willis, Harrington, Wilkins, and a prodigious number of other 
at names, were unmoleſted by that uſurper, and he would even 
u filled the univerſities with literary merit, could he have done it 
with any degree of ſafety to his government. Tue 
The reign of Charles IL was chiefly RO by the 


proficiency to which it carried natural knowle ge, eſpecially by the 


inſtitution of the royal ſociety. The king himſelf was an excellent 
judge of thoſe ſtudies, and though irreligious himſelf, England ne- 
ver abounded more with learned and able divines than in his reign. 
He loved painting and poetry, but was far more munificent to the 
former than the latter. The incomparable Paradiſe Loſt, by Milton, 
was publithed in his reign, but ſo little read, that the impreſſion did 
not pay the expence of 151. given by the bookſeller for the copy. 
The reign of Charles II. notwithſtanding the bad taſte of his court 
in ſeveral of the polite arts, by ſome is reckoned the Auguſtan age 
in England, and is dignified with the names of Boyle, Halley, Hook, 


Sydenham, Hervey, Temple, Tillotſon, Butler, "Cowley, Waller, 


Dryden, Wycherley, and Otway. The pulpit aſſumed more ma- 
jeſty, a better ſtile, and truer energy, than it ever had known be- 
tore. Claſſic literature recovered many of its native graces, and 
though England could not under him boaſt of a Jones, and Van- 
dyke, yet Sir Chriſtopher Wren introduced a more general regulari- 
ty than ever had been known. before in architecture, and many ex- 


cellent Engliſh painters (for Lely and Kneller were foreigners) flou- _ 


riſhed in'this rei | 

That of James II. though he likewiſe had a taſte for the fine arts, 
is chiefly diſtinguiſhed in the province of literature, by thoſe compo- 
ſitions that were publiſhed by the Engliſh divines againſt popery, and 


. which, for ſtrength of reaſoning, and depth of erudition, never were 


equalled in any age or country. 

The names of Newton and Locke adorned the reign of William 
III. a prince, who neither underſtood, nor loved learning, or ge- 
nius in any ſhape. Ir flouriſhed, however, in his. reign, merely by 
the excellency of the ſoil, in which it had been planted. It has been 
obſerved, that metaphyſical reaſoning, and a ſqueamith ſcepticiſm in 
religious matters, prevailed too — and this has been generally 
attributed to his indifference as to facred ſubjects. Argumentation, 
however, thereby acquired, and has ſtill preſerved a far more rational 
tone in every province of literature, than it had before, eſpecially in 
religion and philoſophy. 5 | . 7 70 

The improvements which learning, and all the polite arts, recei- 
ved under the auſpices of Queen Anne, put her court, at leaſt, on a 
footing with that of Lewis XIV. in its moſt ſplendid days. Many 
of the great men, who had figured in the reigns of 'the Stuarts and 
William, were ſtill alive, and in the full exerciſe of their faculties, 


| when a new race ſprung up, in the republic of learning and the arts. 


Addiſon, Prior, Pope, Swift, lord Bulingbroke, lord Shafteſbury, 
Arbuthnot, Congreve, Steele, Rowe, arid many other excellent wri- 
ters, both in verſe and proſe, need but be mentioned to be admired, 
Natural and moral philoſophy kept pace with the polite arts, and 
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great benefit of every branch of learning; and many works of vaſt 
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even religious and political diſputes contributed to the advancement 
of learning, by the unbounded er which the laws of re 
allow in ſpeculative matters. 


The miniſters of George 1 were the patterns of erudition, and 


ſome of them were no mean proficients themſelves. In this reign a 
poet held the pen of firſt ſecretary of ſtate, though Mr Addiſon's ta- 


| Tents were very inadequate to the poſt, and his temper till more, 


Though George II. was himſelf no Mzcenas, yet his reign yield- 


ed to none of the preceding, in the numbers of learned and ingeni- 
ous men it produced. The bench of biſhops was never known to be 


ſo well provided with able prelates, as it was in the early years of 


Ty _ wich and Portſmouth were eſtabliſhed ; the- geſt for teachin 


his reign, a full proof that his nobility and miniſters were judges of 


hterary qualifications. In other departments of erudition, the fa- 


. vour of the public generally ſupplied the coldneſs'of the court. Af- 


ter the rebellion in the year 1745, when Mr Pelham was conſidered 
as firſt miniſter, the ſcreen between government and. literature was 


ö in a great meaſure removed, and men of genius began then to taſte 


the royal bounty. In this king's reign the royal academies of Wool- 


every 
branch of the military ſciences ; the latter for teaching thoſe branch- 


es of the mathematics, which more immediately. relate to navigation. 


Beſides learning, and the fine arts in general, the Engliſh excel, 


in what we call, the learned profeſſions. Their courts of juſtice are 


adorned with greater abilities and virtues, perhaps, than thoſe which 


2 


any other country can boaſt of. A remarkable inſtance of which, 
occurs in che appointments for the laſt 200 years of their lord chan- 


cellors, who hold the higheſt and the moſt uncontroulable judicial 


ſeat-in the kingdom, and yet it is acknowledged by all parties, that 


during that time, their bench has remained almoſt entirely unpollut- 
ed by corruption, or partial affections. | 


It muſt be acknowledged, that neither pulpit, nor bar-eloquence, 


— been much ſtudied in 1 and; but this is owing to the genius 
h 


of the people and their laws, e ſermons of their divines are often 


learned, and always ſound as to the practical and doctrinal part, but 


the many religious ſects in England, require to be oppoſed rather by 


reaſonin ug than by eloquence. - An unaccountable notion has however 
prevaile 


even among the clergy themſelves, that the latter is incom- 


patible with the former, as if the arguments of Cicero and Pemoſt- 


henes were weakened by thoſe 3 of language with which chey 


are adorned. 
The laws of England are of ſo peculiar a caſt, that the ſeveral 


| pleadings at the bar do not admit, or but very ſparingly; of the 
flowers of ſpeech, and a pleading in the Ciceronian manner would 


8 make a ridiculous apearance in Weſtminſter-hall. The 
gliſh lawyers, however, though they deal little in eloquence, are 


7 well verſed in rhetoric and reaſoning, 


Parliamentary ſpeaking not being bound down to that precedent 
which is required in the courts of law, no nation in the world can 


- produce ſo many examples of true eloquence ; as the Engliſh ſenate 


in its two houſes, witneſs the fine ſpeeches made by both parties, in 
Parliament, in the reign of Charles I. and thoſe thas hoe been print- 
RR acceſſion of the * * n 
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.-- Medicine” and ſurgery, botany, anatomy, and all the arts or ftu- 
wwe 


dies for preſerving | ve been carried into great perfection by the 


Engliſh, and every member of the Medical profeſſion is ſure of an 
impartial hearing at the bar of the public. The ſame” . be ſaid 
| ultute a 


of muſic” and theatrical exhibitions. Even agric mecha- 
niſm are now reduced in England to ſeiences, and that too without 
any public encouragement, but that given by private noblemen and 
ntlemen, who aſſociate themſelves for that purpoſe. In ſhip-build- 
ing, 3 and the various branches of cutlery, they ſtand 
unri e A 


| Language] As to the language of the Engliſh, it is needleſs to ſay 


any more of it, than that it is compounded of Dutch, Latin, and 
French. We do not know whether any of the ancient Britith words 
or phraſes are retained. | | 


Antiquities and Curinſities, Natural and Artificial.) The antiquities 
of England, are either Britiſh, Roman, Saxon, or Daniſh, and Anglo- 
Normannic ;- but theſe, excepting the Roman, throw no great light 
upon ancient hiſtory. The chief Britiſh antiquities-are thoſe circles 


of ſtones, particularly that called Stonhenge, in Wiltſhire, which 


probably were places of ſacred worſhip- in the times of the Druids. 
Stonhenge is, by Inigo Jones, Dr Stukeley, and others, deſcribed 


as @ regular circular ſtructure. The body of the work conſiſts of 


two circles, and two ovals, which are thus compoſed; - The upright 
ſtones are placed at three feet and a half diſtance from each other, 
and joined at top by over - thwart ſtones, with tenons fitted to the 
mortiſes in the uprights, for keeping them in their due 1 
Some of theſe ſtones are vaſtly large, meaſuring two yards in breadth, 
one in thickneſs, and above ſeven in height; others are leſs in | 

portion. The uprights are wrought a little with a chiſſel, and ſome- 
thing tapered ; but the tranſomes, or over-thwart ſtones, are quite 
plain. The outfide circle is near one hundred and eighty feet in di- 
ameter ; between which, and the next circle, there is a walk of three 
hundred feet in circumference, which has a ſurpriſing and awful ef- 
fe& on the beholders. After all the deſcriptions of, and diſſertations 
upon, this celebrated antiquity, by ingenious writers, it is not to be 
denied, that it has given riſe to many extravagant ridiculous con- 
jectures, from the time of Leland, who has been very particular o 
the ſubjet, down to Stukeley, who, on a favourite point of anti- 
quity, ſometimes formed the moſt enthuſiaſtic conjectures. The bar- 
rows that are near this monument were certainly graves of perſons 
of both ſexes, eminent in peace or war; ſome of them having been 


opened, and bones, arms, and ancient trinkets, found within them. 


Monuments of the ſame kind as that of Stonhenge are to be met 
with in Cumberland, Oxfordſhire, Cornwall, Devonſhire, and ma- 
ny other parts'of England, as well as in Scotland and the ifles, which 
have been already mentioned. | | 4 


The Roman antiquities in England conſiſt chiefly of altars and 
monumental inſcriptions, which initruct us as to the legionary ſta - 


tions of the Romans in Britain, and the names of ſome of their com- 
be e e 
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. ©  <ivilas well zs military policy of thoſe conquerots.” Their veſtiges 
arte numerous; one is mentioned by Leland as beginning at Dover, 
And paſſing through Kent to London, from thence to St Alban's, 
Daunſtable, Stratford, Towceſter, Littleburn, St Gilbert's hill near 
Shrewſbury, chen by Straton, and ſo through the middle of Wales 


- - of many Roman camps are diſcernible all over k Che 
fſſituations are err well choſen, and'their fortibeutions appear 
do have been to 


e Cardigan. The great Via Militaris, called Hermen-ſtreet, paſſed 
from London through Lincoln, where a branch of it, from Pomfret 
to Doncaſter, ſtrĩkes out to the Weſtward, paſſing through Tadcaſter 


to Vork, and from thence to Aldby, where it again joined Hermen- 


ſtreet. There would, however, be no end of deſeribing the veſtiges 


bf the Roman roads in England, many of which ſerve as ſoundations 
dc our preſent Highways. The great earl of Arundel, the celebrated 
Engliſn antiquary, had formed a noble plan for deſcribing thoſe 
. which paſs through Suſſex and Surry towards London; but the ci- 


vil war breaking out, put an end to the ny ing, The , remains 

ngland. Their 
complete, that there is ſome reaſon to believe, that 
they were the eonſtant habitations of the Roman ſoldiers in England, 
though it is certain, from the baths and teſſerated pavements that 
have been found in different parts, that their chief offieers and ma- 
giſtrates lived in towns or villas. Roman walls have likewiſe been 


Aound in England; and, perhaps, upon the borders of Wales, many 
remains of their fortifications and caſtles are blended witch thoſe of 


a later date; and it is difficult for the moſt expert architect to pro- 


.Kounce that ſome halls and courts are not entirely Roman. The 
private cabinets of noblemen and gentlemen, as well as the "public 


Tp repoſitories, contain a vaſt number of Roman arms, coins, fibulæ, 
trinkets, and the like, that have been found in England; but the 
moſt amazing monument of the Roman power in England is the 


Prætenture, or Wall of Severus, commonly called the Picts Wall, run- 


ming through Northumberland and Cumberland, beginning at Tin- 


mouth; and ending at Solway Firth, being about eighty miles in 


length. The wall at firſt conſiſted only of ſtakes and turf, with a 


ditch,” but Severus built it with ſtone forts, and turrets,” at proper 


duiſtances, ſo that each might have a ſpeedy eommunication with the 
+  Avther;”nad it was attended all along by a deep ditch, or vallum, to 


the North, and a military high - way to the South. This prodigious 
work, however, was better calculated to ſtrike the Scots and Picts 


with terror, than to give any real ſecurity to the Roman poſſeſſions. 
In ſome places, the wall, the vallum, and the road, are plainly diſ- 


cernible, and the latter ferves as a foundation for a modern work of 


+ - the ſame kind, carried on at the public expence. A critical account 

of the Roman antiquities in England is among the deſiderata of 
hiſtory, but perhaps it is too great a deſign for any: one man to exe- 
cute, as it cannot be done without viſiting every place, and every 
object in perſon. n | f r 7 


The Saxon. antiquities in England conſiſt chiefly in eccleſiaſtical 


©  edifices and places of ſtrength.” At Wincheſter is ſhewn”the round 


table of king Arthur, with the names of his knights. The antiquity 
of this table has been diſputed by Camden, and later writers, per- 
haps with reaſon ; but if it is not Pritiſh, it certainly is Saxon. The 
r cathedral 
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cathedral of Wincheſter ſerved as che burial- place of ſeveral Saxon. = 
kings, whoſe bones were collected together by biſhop Fox, in ſix large 


wooden cheſts. Many monuments of Saxon antiquity preſent them- 
ſelves all over the kingdom, though they are often not to be diſcern- 
ed from the Normannic; and the Britiſh Muſeum contains ſevera}- 
ſtriking original ſpecimens of their learning. Many Saxon charters, 
ſigned by th | 

names, are ſtill. to be met with. The writing is neat and legible, 
and was always performed by a clergyman, who affixed the name 
and quality of every donor, or witneſs, to his reſpective croſs. The 


Daniſh-erections in England are hardly diſcernible from the Saxon. | 
generally built upon emi-; 


The forms of their camps. are round, and 
nences, but their forts are ſquare. | #7155 
All England is full of Anglo Normannic monuments, which we 
chuſe to call ſo, becauſe, though the princes under whom they were 
raiſed were of Norman original, yet the expence was defrayed by 
Engliſhmen, with Engliſh money. Yorkminſter, and Weſtminſter : 
hall, and abbey, are perhaps the fineſt ſpecimens to be found in Eu- 
rope, of that Gothic manner which prevailed. in building, before 
the recovery of the Greek and Roman architecture. All the cathe-, 
drals, and old churches in the kingdom, are more or leſs in the fame, 
taſte, if we except. St Paul's. In ſhort, thoſe erections are ſo com- 
mon, that they fcareely deſerve the name of curioſities. ©. It is un- 
certain, whether the artificial excavations, found in ſome parts of 
England, are Britiſh, Saxon, or Norman. That under the old caſtle 
of We. in Surry is very remarkable, and ſeems to have been 
deſigned for ſecreting the cattle and effects of the natives, in times of 
War and invaſion, It contains an oblong ſquare; hall, round which 
runs 4 bench, cut out of the fame rock, tor. fitting upon; and Tra- 
dition ſays, that it was the room in which the Barons of England met, 
during their wars with king John. The rock itſelf is ſoft, and eaſily 
penetrated; but it is hard to ſay Where the excavation, which is 
continued in a ſquare paſſage about ſix feet high, and four wide, ter- 
minates, becauſe the work is fallen in ſome places. 7 
The natural curioſities in England are Þ various, that we can touch 
upon them only in general; great numbers of medicinal ſprings are 
found almoſt in every county. They have been analyſed with great 
accuracy and care, by ſeveral learned naturaliſts, who, as their in- 
tereſts, or inclinations led them, have not been ſparing. in recom- 
mending cheir falubrious qualities. England, however, is not ſin- 
gular in its medicinal water though in ſome countries the diſcover- 
ng and examining them is ſcarce worth, while, In England, a much 
frequented well or ſpring, is a certain eſtate to its proprietor.. The 
moſt remarkable of theſe. wells have been divided into thoſe for bath- 
ing, and thoſe for purging. The chief of the former lye in Somer- 
ſetthire ; and the Bath waters are famous through all the world, both 
for drinking and bathing. Spaws of the ſame kind are found at Scar- 
borough, and other parts of Yorkſhire ; at Tunbridge in Kent; Ep- 


ſom and Dulwich in Surry ; Acton and Iſlington in Middleſsx. Here- 
alſo are many remarkable ſprings, whereof. ſome are impregnated 
either with falt, as that at Droitwich in Worceſter ; or ſulphur, ag 
ihe famous well of Wigan in 3 or bituminous matter, 
n N 41888 
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e king and his nobles, with a plain croſs inſtead of their 
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- that at Pitchford in Shropſhire. - Others have a petrifying quality, 
as that near Lutter worth in Leiceſterſhire ; and 4 dropping — 4 
the Weſt Riding of Yorkſhire. And finally, ſome ebb and flow, as 

' thoſe of the Peak in Derbyſhire, and Laywell, near Torbay, whoſe 
Waters riſe and fall ſeveral times in an hour. To theſe We may add 
that remarkable fountain n:ar Richard's caſtle in Herefordſtire, 
commonly called Bonewell, which is generally full of ſmall bones, 
like thoſe of or fiſh, though oſten cleared out. At Ancliff, 


dut ſoon y into à very lofty vault, like the i 
_ thedral. The 


ull ſides, very much to the aſtoniſhment of 


wonder, but are nothing comparable to 


won warmth ceaſed, 


gear Wigan in Lancaſbire, is the famous burning well; the water is 
cold, neither has it any ſmell; yet there is ſo ſtrong a vapour of ſul - 
iſſuing out with the ſtream, that upon applying à light to ity 

e top 4 the water is covered with a flame, like that © burning 


 wFpirits, which laſts ſeveral hours, and emits ſo fierce a heat that meat 
2 2 1 over it. The fluid itſelf will not burn when taken out 
of the wells. IN ME fg N 
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_ Derbyhire is celebrated for many natural curfofſtieß. The Man 


Tor, or Mother Tower, is ſaid to be continyally mouldering away, 
but never diminiſhes, The Elden Hole, about four miles from the 


fame place: this is a chaſm in the ſide of a mountain, near ſeven yards 
wide, and fourteen long, diminiſhing in extent within the rock, but, 


of what depth is not known. A plummet once drew 884 yards of line 


after it, whereof the laſt 80 were wet, without finding a bottom. The 
entrance of Poole's hole near Buxton, for ſeveral paces, is very low, 

allde of a Gothic ca- 
height is certainly very great, yet much ſhort of what 


- Tame have aſſerted, who reckon it a quarter of a mile perpendicular, 
though in length it exceeds that dimenſion ; a current of water which 


* ” 


runs along the middle, adds, by its ſounding ſtream, re-echoed on 
- all who viſit re con: 

ave. The drops of water which hang from the roof, and on che 
1045 have an amuſing effect; for they not only reflect numberleſs 
rays from the candles carried by the guides, but as they are of 2 
petrifying quality, they harden in ſeveral places, into various forms, 


© which, with the help of a ſtrong imagination, may paſs for lions, 

+ Fonts, organs, and the like. e entrance into that natural won- 
der, which is, from its hideouſneſs, named the Devil's Arſe; is wide 
aàt firſt, and ypwards of thirty feet perpendicular. Several cattagers 


dwell under it, who ſeem in a great meaſure to ſubſiſt by guiding 


rangers into the cavern, which is croſſed by four ſtreams of water, 
and then it is thought impaſſable. The vault, in ſeveral places, 
makes a noble appearance, which is particularly beautiful, by being 
chequered with variqus coloured ſtones. Theſe are the moſt celebrate 


onenrs} eycavitions in Tania, viato hex nee” bebal2 with hes 
Gch 
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aud other parts of Europe and Aſia. 


Some ſpots of England are faid to have a petrifying quality. We | 
d eich, that near W 


hitby in Yorkſhire, are found certain ſtones, 
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" * This extraordinary beat has been found nd to proceed Hom a eln or coale, 
which have been fince dug from under this well, at which time the yncom-" 
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reſembling the folds and wreaths of. a ſerpent 3 alſo ſtones of, 
ſeveral ſizes, and ſo exactly round, as if artificially made for cannon» 
balls, which being broke, do commonly contain the form and like - 
neſs of ſerpents, wreathed . in circles, but generally without heads. 


In ſome parts of Glouceſterſhire, (tones are found, reſembling cockles, 


oyſters, and other teſtacebus marine. animals, Thoſe curicſities, 


however, in other countries, would, as ſuch, make but a poor ap- 
pearance, and even in England they are oſten magnified by igno- 
4 | | | ++ $4 8 + 


rance and grequlity 

- Cities, Towns, Forte, and other ? This head is fo exten- 
$4 Edificery public and toate. five, that we can ONLY touch 
Won ſubjects that can abſt in giving the reader ſome idea of its im- 
portance, grandeur, or utility. ; £4 09) 
London, the metropolis of the Britiſh- empire, naturally takes 
the lead-in this divifion it appears to have been founded between 


the reigns of Julius Cæſar and Nero, but by whom is uncertaih ; for 


we are told by Tacitus, that it was a place of great trade in Nero's 
time, and ſoon after became the capital of the iſland. It was firſt, 


walled about with bewn ſtones, and Britiſh bricks, by Conſtantine 


the Great, and the walls formed an _ ſquare, in.compaſs about; 
three miles, with ſeven principal gates. he lame emperor made it 
a biſhop's ſee; for it appears that the biſhop of London was at the 


council of Arles, in the year 314 ; he alſo ſettled a mint in it, as is 


plain from ſome of his coins. 


London, in its large ſenſe, including Weſtminſter, Southwark; and 


art of Middleſex, is a city of a very turprifing extent; of prodigiou: 
a5 and of the moſt extenſive trade. This city, when ho; ve, 
with all its advantages, is now what ancient Rome once was; the 


ſeat of liberty, the encpprage? of arts, and the admiration of the 
S 


whole world. London is the center of trade; it has an intimate 
connection with all the countries in the world; is the grand 
mart of the nation, to which every part fend their commodities, 
from whence they 54 are ſent back into every town in the nation, 
and to every part of the world. From hence innumerable carriages, 
by land and water, are conſtantly employed; and from hence ariſes 
that circulation in the national body, which renders every part health- 
z vigorous, and in a proſperous condition; a circulation that is 
equally beneficial to the n the moſt diſtant members. Mer - 
chants are here as rich as noblemen; witneſs their incredible loans 
to government; and there is no place in the world where the ſhops 
of 1 make fuch 2 noble and elegant appearance, or are bet- 
ter ſtock et. 9 
It is ſituated on the banks of the Thames, a river, which, though 
not the largeſt, is the richeſt and moſt commodious for commerce of 
any in the world. It being continually filled with fleets, ſailing to 
Z . SS. 227 _—_ | fy bor 


- * London is fituated in 31e 3“ north latitude, 460 miles fouth of Edin- 
b, and 270 ſouth-eaft of Bublin; 180 miles welt of amfierdam, 30 
north- weſt of Paris, 300 ſouth-weſt of Copenbagen, (oo north · weſt of Vi- 


. ſouth · weſt of Stockholm, $06 north · eaſt of Madrid, 8:0 north- 
welt of Rome, 856 north-eaſt of Lisbon, 1360 aorth-well of Conltantinople,” 


39 414 ſouth-welt of Moſcow, . 


7 


— 


naval ſtores, containing three large wet docks, th 


merchants, beſide the places allotted ſor the | | 
lighters; and the king's yards lower down the river for the building 


dependent meetings; 28 Preſbyterian” meetings z 19 Popi 


300 E Mn 
vr from the moſt diſtant climates; and its banks being from Lon 
don · bridge to Blackwall, almoſt one continued — magazine of 
rty-two dry docks, 

and thirty-three yards for the building of 2 8 for the uſe of the: 
ilding of boats and 


men of war. As thi: city is at out ſixty miles diſtant from the ſea, 


it enjoys, by means of this beautiful river, all the benefits of navi- 


gation, without the danger of being ſurpriſed by foreign fleets, or 
of being annoyed by the moiſt vapours of the fea. It riſes regular - 
ly from the water gſide, and extending itſelf on both ſides” along its 
banks, reaches a prodigious length from Eaſt to Weſt in a kind of 
amphitheatre towards the North, and is continued for near twenty 
miles on all ſides, in a ſucceſſion of magnificent villas, and populous 


villages, the country ſeats of gentlemen and tradeſmen ; where the 


latter retite for che benefit of the freſh air, and to relax their minds 


from the hurry of buſineſs. The regard paid by the [legiſlature ta 


ihe property of the ſubject, has hitherto prevented any bounds being 


affixed for its extenſion. 


oe 


The irregular ſorm of this city makes it difficult to aſcertain its exe. 


2 tent. However, its length from Eaſt to Weſt is generally allowed 


to be above ſeven miles, from Hyde - park corner to Poplar; and its 
breadth, in ſome places three, in others two, and in others not much 
above half à mile. Hence the circumference of the whole is almoſt 
cighteen miles. But it is much eaſier to form an idea of the large ex - 


tent of a city ſo 1 built, by the number of the people, who are 
generally computed to 


4 


be near à million, though Mr Entic reckons 


the ſervice of religion. : 


Of theſe, befides St Paul cathedral, and the collegiate church at 


 Weſtminlter, there are 102 pariſh-churches, and 69 chaples of the eſta- 


blithed religion ; 21 French Proteſtant chaples ; I chaples belong - 
ing to the Germans, Dutch, Danes, ec. 33 Baptiſt N 26 In- 


4 
* 


chaples, 
and meeting : houſes for the uſe of foreign ambaſſadors, and ph 
of various tes ; and three Jews ſynagogues. 80 that there are ** 
places devoted to religious worſhip, in the compaſs of this vaſt pile o 


building, without reckoning the 21 out - parithes, uſually included 


within the bills of mortality. 


o 


There are alſo in arid neat this city, 100 alms. houſes, about 20 
hoſpitals and-infirmaries, three colleges, 10 public priſons, 13 fleſh- 


markets ; one market for live: cattle, two other markets more parti- 
cularly for herbs; and 23 ather markets for corn, coals, hay, Sc, 


1s inns of court, 27 public ſquares, beſide thoſe within any ſingle 
buildings, as the temple,” Oc. "three bridges, 49 halls for companies, 
eight public ſchools,” called free ſchools ; and 131 charity ſchools, 


ich provide education for 5034 poor children; 207 inns, 447 tar 


verns, 551 coffee-houſes, 5975 ale: houſes; 1000 hackney coaches ;, 


* 


ling-houſes, containing, as has been already obſerved, about 
1.000, 000 of inhabitants, who, according to a late eſtimate, conſume 
P Blick 


2 ditto chairs; 7080 ſtreets, lanes, courts, and alleys, and 130-000 
we 
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Black cattle . F TER e ere 3. 3 n * 98,244 
s Sheep and lambs... . » e OT 9 2 „ f 4 644-4 & 71 15123 
Chves mo. 0 0 $740! $6 628.5 © CER „„ 4 194/760 
| Swine ö ee . „ „„ 186,932 
Pigs . HE. * „ „ „ 4-8 52,000 
Poultry, and wild fowl innumerable 25 MY 
Mackarel fold at-Billingſgate' « « + + + + + 14,740,000 
Buthels of oyſters 7 | "> 4,44. 015,536 
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Small boats with cod, haddock, whiting, &c. over 
and above thoſe brought by land- carrige, and } 1,398 
great quantities of river and ſalt - fiſ. ii 
Pounds weight of butter, about 185,0, 00 


Cheeſe, ditto, abourr rr 20, c 0% 
Gallons of milk ae ee 6: 4's | 7,000,000 | 
Barrels of ſtrong beer oo © 151723494 0 
Barrels of ſmall beer © 798.495 Nö 
Tons of foreign wines © 2 2 4 . . +» . * 39,044 
Gallons of rum; brandy, and other diſtilled wa-? FIN 
e G4 3262 bv 4 5 r 
Pounds weight of candles, above +- + 11,000,000 


London bridge was firſt built of ſtone in the reign of Henry II. 
about the year 1163, by a tax laid upon wool, which in courſe of time 
gave riſe to the notion that it was built upon wool- packs; from that 

time it has undergone many alterations and improvements, particu- 
| larly ſince the year 1756, when the houſes were taken down, and the 


whole rendered more convenient and beautiful. The paſſage for car- 

. riages is thirty-one feet broad, and ſeven. feet on each ſide for ſoot- 
4 paſſengers. It croſſes the Thames where it is gig feet broad, and has 
p at preſent. nineteen arches of about twenty feet wide each, but the cen» 

6 tre one. is conſiderably larger. 2 

> ©» Weſtminſter bridge is reckoned one of the moſt complete and ele- 

| - gant ſtructures of the kind in the known world. It is built entirely 
; | of tone, and extends over the river at a place where it is 1223 fret 
4 broad; which is above 300 feet broader than at London bridge. On 
each fide is a fine balluſtrade of ſtone with places of ſhelter from the 
rain. The width of the bridge is forty-four feet, having on each ſide 

| a fine foot-way for paſſengers. It-confiſts. of fourteen piers, and f 
"2 Thirteen-large, and two ſmall arches, all ſemi-circular, that in the cen- 

4 tre being ſeventy · ſix feet wide, and the reſt decreaſing four feet each 


from the other; fo that the two leaſt arches of the thirteen great ones, 
are each fifty-two feet. It is computed That the value ot 40, ooo l. in 
ſtone, and other materials, is always under water. This magnificent 
ſtructure was begun in 1738, and finiſhed in 17 50, at the expence of 
389, oo0 l. defrayed by the parliament. | 
; Blackfriars bridge falls nothing ſhort of that of Weſtminſter, either 
in magnificence or workmanſhip; but the ſituation of the ground on 
the two ſhores obliged the architect to employ elliptical arches z which, 
however, have a very fine effect; and many unqueſtionable judges pre- 
fer it to Weſtminſter. bridge. This bridge was begun in 1760, and 
finiſhed in 1970, at the expence of 192, 840 l. to be diſcharged by atoll 
upon the paſſengers. It 7 Groated almolt at an equal diſtance between 
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regular Proteſtant church in the world. 


b 8 M S t „ . 5. | 
thoſe of Weſtminſter and London, commands a view of the Thames 
From the latter to Whitehall, and diſcovers the majeſty of St Paul's 


3 in a e „„ rain tes fa” 6 * . 
The cathedral of St Paul's is the moſt * ous; magnificent, and 
he 


length within is 500 
Feet ; and its height, from the marble! payement to the croſs, on the 


top of the cupola, is 340. It is built of Portland ſtone, according to 
the Greek and Roman Orders, in the farm of à eroſs, after the model 
of St Peter's at Rome, to which in ſome reſpetts it is ſuperior. & 


Paul's church is che principal work of Sir Chriſtopher Wren, and un- 
doubtedly the only work of the ſame magnitude that ever was com- 


pleted by one man. He lived to a great age, and finiſhed the build- 


ing thirtysſeven years after he hiroſelf laid the firſt ſtone. It takes up 
fix acres of ground, tho*. the whole length of this church meaſures no 


more than the width of St Peter's. The expence of rebuilding it, after 
ide fire of London, was defrayed by a duty on coals, and is computed 


at a million erling, . 3 | . 
Weltminſer-abbey, or the iate church of Weſtminſter, is a 


Py 


_ "venerable pile of building, in the Gothic taſte. It was firlt built by 
Edward the Confeſſor; 
and Henry VII. added à ſine chapel to the Eaſt end of it; this is the 


ing Henry III. rebuilt it from the ground, 


repoſitory of the deceaſed Britiſh kings and nobility; and here are al- 
Fo monuments erected to the memory of many great and illuſtrious 
perſonages, commanders by fea and land, philoſophers, poets, &e. In 
the reign of Queen Anne 4000l. a- year, out of the coal-duty, was 
granted by parliament for keeping it in repair. | Tow 

The inſide of the church of St Breph s Walbrock, is admired for 


_ 4ts ligh eſs and elegance, and does honour to the memory of Sir 


Chrittopher Wren. | The fame may be faid of the Steeples'of St Mary- 
le- Bow, and St Bride's, which are ſuppoſed to be the moſt complete 
in their kind of any in Europe. The ſimplicity of the ;portico in 
Covent- Garden is worthy the pureſt ages of ancient architecture. 
That of St Martin's in the Fields would be noble and ſtriking, could 
"it be ſeen from a proper point of view. Several of the new churches 


are built in an elegant taſte, and even ſome of the chapels have grace- 
fſulneſs and proportion to recommend them. The Banquetting-houſe 


at Whitehall is but a very ſmall part of a noble palace, deſigned by 
Inigo Jones, for the royal reſidenee, and as it now ſtands, under all 


its diſadvantages, its ſymmetry, and ornaments, are in che higheſt 


ſtile and execution of architecture. 


| Weſtminſter-hall, though on the outſide it makes a mean, and no 
very advantageous appearance, is a noble Gothic building, and is 


ſaid to be the largeſt room in the world, it being 220 feet long, and 


70 broad. Its rf is the fineſt of its kind chat can be ſeen. Here 
are held the coronation feaſts of our kings and queens; alſo. the 
courts of chancery, kings · bench, and common - pleas, and, above ſtairs, 
that of the erchequer. | ES | bg? 


| That beautiful column called the Monument, ereed at the charge 


of che city, to perpetuate the memoty of its being deſtroyed: by fire, 


is juſtly worthy of notice. This column, which is of the Doric Or- 


der, exceeds all the obeliſks and pillars of the ancients, it being 202 
feer high, with a ſtair - caſe in tho middle to aſcend to che balcony, 
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which is about zo feet ſhort of the top, from whence there are other 
ſteps, made ff ons to look out at the top of all, which is faſhioned 
like an urn, with a flame iſſuing from it. Gn the baſe of the Monu- 
ment, next the ſtreet, the deſtruction of the city, and the relief given 
to the ſufferers by Charles IL and his brother, is emblematically re- 
preſented. in bais relief, The North and South ſides of the baſe have 
each a Latin inſcription, the one deſcribing its dreadful deſolation g, 
and the other its ſplendid reſurrection; 4 on the Eaſt ſide is an in- 
ſcription, ſhewing when the pillar was begun and finiſhed. The 
charge of erecting this monument, which way begun by Sir Chriſtopher 


| Wren in 1671, and finiſhed by him in 1677, amounted to upwatds of 


13,000). 


The Royal Exchange is a large noble building, and is ſaid to have 
coſt, above 80, 0 ll. : 


We might here give a deſcription of the Tower, „ Bank of Lox” 


+ Which may be thus rendered: In the year of Chriſt, 1666, Sept. a. Eaſt- 
ward from hence, at the diſtance of 203 feet (the height of this column) a 
terrible fire broke out about midnight; which, driven on by a high wind, not 
only waſted the adjacent parts, but alſo very remote places, with incredible 
crackling and fury. It conſumed 8g churches, the city-gates, Gmildhall, many 
public ſtructures, hoſpitals, ſchools; libraries, a vaſt number of ſtately edifices, 


23,000 dwelling-bouſes, and 4co ſtreets. Of the 26 wards, it utterly de- 
* firoyed 15, and left eight others ſhattered and half burnt. The ruins of the 


city were 436 acre, from the Tower by the Thames-fide to the Temple- 
church, and from the North-Eaft along the wall to Holborn-bridge. To 
the eſtates and fortunes of the citizens it was mercileſs, but to their lives 
very favourable, that it might in all things reſemble the laſt conRagration of 
the world. The deſtruction was ſudden : for in a ſmall ſpace of time the 
city was ſeen moſt flouriſhing, and reduced to nothing. Three days after, 
when this fatal fire had baffied all human counſels and endeavours; in the 
opinion of all, it ſtopped, as it were by a command from heaven, and was on 
every ſide extinguiſhed,” * Mann 
in examining the cygiolities of the Tower of London, it will be proper 
to begin with thoſe on the outſide the principal gate; the firſt thing a ſtranger 
uſually goes to viſit is the wild beaſts ; which, from their fituation, firſt pre- 
ſent themſelves : for having entered the outer · gate, and paſſed what is called 
the ſpur-guard, the keeper's houſe preſents itſelf before you, which is known 
by a painted lion on the wall, and another over the door which leads to their 
dens, By ringing a bell, and paying fixpence each perſon, you may eaſily 


gain admittance. 7 452 


- The next place worthy of obſervation is the Mint, which comprehends 
near one third of the Tower, and contains houſes for all the officers belong - 
ing to the coinage. On paſſing the principal gate you ſee the White Tower, 
boiit by William the Conqueror. This is a large, ſquare, irregular ftone 
building, fituated almoſt in the center, no one fide anſwering to another, nor 
any of its watch-towers, of which there are four at the top, built alike, One 
of thoſe towers is now converted into an obſervatory. In the firſt ſtory are 
two noble rooms, one of which is a ſmall armoury for the ſea- ſervice, it 
having various ſorts of arms, very curiouſly laid up, for above rc;o0 ſeamen. 
In the other room are many cloſets and preſſes, all filled with warlike en- 
gines and inſtruments of death. Over this are two other floors, one princi- 
pally filled with arms; the other with arms and other warlike inftruments, 
as ſpades, ſhovels, pick-axcs, and cheveaux de frize. In the upper ftory are 
kept match, ſheep-ſkins, tapned hides, &c. and in alittle room, called Julius 
Cæſar's chapel, are depofited ſome records, containing perhaps the ancient 
uſages and cuſtoms of the place. In * building are alſo preſerved the mo- 
2.147. Þ p 3 f dels 
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land, the New - treaſury, the Admiralty · office, and the Horſe- guards 
at Whitehall, the mauſion-houſe of the Lord- mayor, Britiſh muſeum, 
1128 0 | . : * 22 ; and 


dels of the new-invented engines of geſtruction that have from time to time 


been preſented to the government. Near the South-Weſt angle of the White 


Tower is the Spaniſh armoury, in which are depoſited the ſpoils of what 


was vainly called the invincible Armada; in order to e to lateſt 
poſterity, the memory of that ſignal victory, obtained by the Engliſh over 
the whole naval power of Spain, in the reign of Philip II. —_ . 
Lou come now tothe g ſtore · houſe, a noble building, to the North - 
ward of the White Tower, Mat extends 245 feet in length, and 60 in breadth. 
It was begun by King James II. who built it to the firſt floor; but it was 


finiſned by King William III. who erected that magnificent room called the 


New, or Small Armoury, in which that prince, with Queen Mary, bis con- 
ſort, dined in great form, having all the warrant workmen and labourers to 
attend them, dreſſed in white gloves and aprons, the uſual badges of the 
order of maſonry. To this noble room you are led by a folding-door, ad- 
Joining to the Eaſt end of the 3 which leads to a grand ſtair- 
caſe of 50 eaſy ſteps. On the left fide of the uppermoſt . landing · place is the 
workſhop, in which are conſtantly employed about 14 furbiſhere, in cleaning, 
repairing, and new - placing the arms. On entering the armoury, you ſee 
what they call a wilderneſs of arms, fo artfully diſpoſed, that at one view. 
you behold arms for near $0,000 men, all bright, and fit for ſervice ; a fight. 
which it is impoſible to behold without aſtoniſhment z and befides thoſe ex- 
poſed to view, there were, before the late war, 16 cheſts ſhut up, each cheſt 
holding about 1, 200 muſkets. The arms were + gear ph diſpoſed by Mr 
Harris, who contrived to place them in this beautiful order, both here and in. 
the guard-chamber of Hampton · court. He was a common gun-ſmith ; but 
after he had performed this work, which is the admiration of people of all 
nations, he was allowed a penſion from the crown for his ingenuity. 32 
Upon the ground · floor, underthe ſmall armoury, is a large room of equa 
dimenſions with that, ſupported by ao pillars, all hung round with imple- 
ments of war, This room, which is 24 feet high, has a paſſage in the middle 


x6 feet wide. At the 1 of ſuch a variety of the moſt dreadful engines of 


deſtruction, before whole thunder the moſt ſuperb edifices, the nobleſt works 


of art, and number of the human ſpecies, fall together in one common and 


undiſtinguiſhed ruin, one cannot help wiſhing that thoſe horrible inventions 
had ſtill lain, like a falſe conception, in the womb of Nature, never to have 
been ripened into birth. | 


. 


The borſe-armoury is a plain brick building, a little eaſtward of the White. 


Tower, and is an edifice rather convenient than elegant, where the ſpectator 
is entertained with a repreſentation of thoſe kings and heroes of our own: 
nation, with whoſe gallant actions it is to be ſuppoſed he is well acquainted, 
ſome of them equipped and fitting on borſeback, in the ſame bright and 
ſhining armour they were vſcd to wear when they performed thoſe glorious 
actions that gave them a diſtinguiſhed place in the Britiſh annals. | 
You come now to the line of kings, which your conductor begins by re- 
„ c order of chronology, ſo that in following them we muſt place the 
TR. N ' 


In a dark, ſtrong, ſtone room, about 20 yards to the eaſtward of the grand 


ſtore-houſe, or new armoury, the crown-jewels are depofited. I. The im- 


perial crown, with which it is pretended that all the kings of England have 


been crowned ſince Edward the Confeſſor, in 1042. It is of gold, enriched. 
with diamonds, rubies, emeralds, ſapphires and pearls ; the cap within is of 
purple velvet, lined with white taffety, turned up with three rows of ermine. 


* They are however miſtaken in ſnewing this as the ancient imperial diadem 
of St Edward; for that, with the other moſt ancient regalia of this kingdom, 


was kept in the arched room in the cloiſters in Weſtmiuſter Abbey, till the 


grand rebellion ; when in 1641 Harry Martiu, by order of the . 
? | " | 1 , ; | - # 2 | r e : 
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and a vaſt number of other public buildings; but as theſe would 


neceſſarily exceed our limits, we ſhall content ourſelves with giving 


! * 


broke open the iron cheſt in which it was ſecured, took it thence, and ſold 
it, together with the robes, ſword, and ſceptre, of $t Edward. However, 
after the reſtoration, kiug Charles-1I. had one made in imitation of it, which 
is that now ſhewn, II. The golden orb or globe, put into the king's right 
hand before he is crowned ; and borne in his left hand, with the ſceptre in 
his right, upon his return into Weſtminſter- hall after he is crowned. It is 
about fix inches in diameter, edged with pearls, and enriched with precious 


ſtones. On the top is an amethyſt, of a violet colour, near an inch and an 


half in height, ſet with a rich croſs of gold, adorned with diamonds, pearls, 
and precious ſtones. The whole height of the ball and cup is 11 inches. 
III. The golden ſceptre, with its croſs ſet upon a large amethyſt of great va- 
lae, garniſhed round with table-diamonds. The handle of the ſcepter is plain, 
but the pummel is ſet round with rubies, emeralds, and ſmall diamonds. The 
top riſes into a fleur de lis of fix leaves, all enriched with precious ſtones, 
from whence iſſues a mound or ball, made of the amethyſt already mention- 
ed. The croſs is quite covered with precious ſtones. IV. The ſcepter with 
the dove, the crhblein of peace, perched on the top of a ſmall Jeruſalem 
croſs, finely ornamented with table-diamonds and jewels of great value. 
This emblem was firſt uſed by Edward the Confeſſor, as appears by his ſeal; 
but the ancient ſcepter and dove was fold with the reſt of the regalia, and 


this now in the tower was made after the reſtoration. V. St Edward's ſtaff, 


four feet ſeven inches and a half in length, and three inches three quarters 
in circumference, all of beaten gold, which is carried before the king at his 


_ coronation. VI. The rich crown of ſtate, worn by his majeſty in parliament ; 
in which is a large emerald ſeven inches round; a pearl eſteemed the fineft 


in the world, and a ruby of ineſtimable value. VII. The crown belonging 
to his royal highneſs the prince of Wales. The king wears his crown upon 
his head while he fits vpon the throne, but that of the prince of Wales is 
placed before him, to ſhew that he is not yet come to it. VII. The late 
queen Mary's crown, globe, and ter, with the diadem ſhe wore at her 
coronation with her conſort king William III. IX. An ivory ſcepter, with 
a dove on the top, made for king James II. 's queen, whoſe garniture is 
gold, and the dove en the top gold, enamelled with white. X. The curtana, 
or ſword of mercy, which bas a blade thirty-two inches long, and near 
two broad, is without a point, and is borne naked before the king at his 
coronation, between the two ſwords of juſtice, ſpiritual and temporal. 
XI. The golden ſpurs, and the armillas, which are bracelets for the wriſts. 
Theſe, though very antique, are worn at the coronation. XII. The am- 
pulla, or eagle of gold, finely engraved, which holds the holy oil the kings 
and queens of England are anointed with; and the golden ſpoon that the 
biſhop pours the oil into. Theſe are two pieces of great antiquity. The 
golden eagle, including the pedeſtal, is about nine inches high, and the wings 
expand about ſeveninches, The whole weighs about ten ounces.. The head of 
the eagle ſcrews off about the middle of the neck, which is made hollow for 
holding the holy oil; and when the king is anointed by the biſhop, the oil is 
poured into the ſpoon out of the bird's bill, XIII. A rich falt-cellar of tate, 
in form like the ſquare white tower, and ſo exquiſitely wrought; that the 
workmanſhip of modern times is in no degree equal to it. It is of gold, 
and uſed only on the king's table at the coronation, XIV. A noble filver font, 
double gilt, and elegantly wrought, in which the royal family are chriſten- 
ed. XV. A large filvet fountain, preſented to king Charles Il. by the town 


of · Plymouth, very curiouſly wrought, but much inferior in beauty to the 


above. Beſides theſe, which are commonly ſhewn, there are in the jewel- 
office, all the crown jewels worn by the princes and princeſſes at corona+ 


tions, and a great variety of curious'old plate. 
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an account, in the note, of ſome of the principal curioſities contained f1 

in the tower and muſeum f. | | 3 c 
This great city is happily ſupplied with abundance of freſh water 

RT. | 3 from 


* 


 , The Record- Office conſiſts of three rooms, one above another, and a N 
lartze round room, where the rolls are kept. Theſe are all handſomely 
wainſcotted. the wainſcot being framed into preſſes round each room. within 
which are ſhelves, and repoſitories for the records; and for the eaſier ſind- 
ing of them, the year of each reign is inſcribed on the infide of theſe prefles, 
and the records placed accordingly. Within theſe preſſes, which amount 
to fiſty- ſix in number, are depoſited all the rolls, from the firſt year of the 
reign of king John, to the beginning of the reign of Richard III. but thoſe 
after this laſt period are kept in the rolls chapel. The records in the tower, 
among other things, contain, the foundation of abbies, and other reli- 
gious houſes ; the ancient tenures of all the lands in England, with a ſurvey of 
the manors; the original of laws and ftatutes, proceedings of the courts of 
common law and equity, the rights of England to the dominion of the Bri- 
tiſh | ſeas, leagues and treaties with foreign princes, the atchievements o 
England in foreign wars, the ſettlement of Ireland, as to law and dominion, 
the forms of ſubmiſſion of ſome Scottiſh kings, for territories held in Eng- 
land. ancient grants of our kings to their ſubjects, privileges and immunities 
granted to cities and corporations during the period above-mentioned, en- 
rollments of charters and deeds made before the conqueſt,” the bounds of 
all the foreſts in England, with the ſeveral reſpective rights of the inhabitants 
to common paſture, and many other important records, all regularly diſ- 
poſed, and referred to in near a thouſand folio indexes. This office is kept 
open, and attendance conſtantly given, from ſeven o'clock till one, e 
in the months of December, January, and February, when it is open on 
from eight to one, Sundays and holidays excepted. A ſearch here is h 
a guinea, for which you may peruſe any one ſubject a year. | 
I + The Britiſh Muſcum is depoſited in Montague-houſe. Sir Hans Sloa 
bart. (who died in 1753) may not improperly! be called the founder of the 
Britiſh-Muſeum : for its being eſtabliſhed by parliament was only in conſe- 
"quence of his leaving by will his noble collection of natural hiftory, his large 
library, and his numerous curiofities, which coft- him 50;cool. to the uſe 
of the public; on condition that the parliament would pay 20,c00 1. to his 
executors. To this collection were added the Cottonian library, the Har- 
f leian manuſcripts, collected by the Oxford family, and purchaſed likewiſe 
: by the parliament, and a collection of books given by the late major Edwards. 
__- * His late Majefty, in conſideration of its great uſefulneſs, was graciouſly 
\ pleaſed to add thereto, the royal libraries of books and manuſcripts col- 
_ lected by the ſeveral kings of England. | | 
Ide Sloanian collection confiſtsof an amazing number of curiofities, among 
which are the library, including books of drawings, manuſcripts, and prints, 
amounting to about 50,0co volumes. Medals, and coins ancient and mo- 
dern, 23,000. Cameos and intaglios, about 700. Seals, 268. Veſſels, &c. of 
: agate, jaſper & c. 542. Antiquities, 1,125, Precious ſtones, agates, jaſper, &c. 
27256. Metals, minerals, ores, &c. 2,725. Cryſtals, ſpars, &c. 1,264. Foſſils, 
| flints, ſtones, 4,295, Earths, ſands, ſalts, 1,035. Bitumens, ſulphurs, ambers. 
, &c, :99. Tales micae, &c. 388, Corals, ſpunges, &c 1,421. Teſtacea, 
| or ſhells, &c. 5, 843. Echini, echinitae, & c. 659, Aﬀeria*i trochi, entrochi, 
&. 241. Cru ae, or crabs, lobſters, &c. 363. Stellae maringe, ftar-fiſhes, 
&. 173. Fiſh and their parts, &c. 14555. Birds, and their parts, eggs, and 
neſts, of different ſpecies, 1,172. Qrac-upeds, &c. 1,886. Vipers, ſerpents, 
Ke 531, laſects, &c. 5,439. -Vegetables, 12,505. Hortus ſiccus, or vo- 
lames of dried plants, 324. Humani as calculi, anatomical preparations, 
. $56. Miſcellaneous things, natural, 2, 98. Mathematical inſtruments, 55. 
A catalogue of all the above is written in a number of a large volumes. 
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from the Thames and the New-river ; which is not only of incon- 
ceivable ſervice to every family, but, by means of fire · plugs eve 
where diſperſed, the keys of which are depoſited with the pariſh- = 
ficers, the city is, in a great meaſure, ſecured from the ſpreading of 
fire ; for theſe plugs are no ſooner opened than there is vaſt quanti- 
ries of water to ſupply the engines. 

'This plenty of water has been attended with another advantage, 
it has given riſe to ſeveral companies, who inſure houſes and goods, 
from fire; an advantage that is not to be met with in any other na- 
tion on earth: the premium is ſmall *, and the recovery, in caſe of 
loſs, is eaſy and certain. Every one of theſe offices keep a ſet of 
men in pay, who are ready at all hours to give their aſſiſtance in caſe 
of fire; and who are on all occaſions extremely bold, dexterous, and 
diligent ; but though all their labours ſhould prove unſucceſsful, the 
perſon who ſuffers by this devouring element, has the comfort. that 
muſt ariſe from a certainty of being paid the value (open oath) of 
what he has inſured. 

If the uſe and advantage of public magnificence is confidered as 
a national concern, it will be found to be of the utmoſt conſequence, 
in promoting the welfare of mankind, as that attention to it, which 


encouragement will produce, muſt neceſſarily ſtimulate the powers 


of invention and ingenuity, and of courſe create employment for great 


numbers of artiſts, who, excluſive of the reward of their abilities, 


cannot fail of ſtriking out many things which will do honour to 
themſelves, and to their country. This confideration alone, is with- 
out doubt highly worthy of a commercial people; it is this which 
ives the preterence to one country, in compariſon with another, and 
it is this which diſtinguiſhes the genius of a people, in the moſt ſtri- 
king manner, 
efore the conflagration in 1666, Tile (which like molt other 
great cities had ariſen from ſmall beginnings) was totally inelegant, 
inconvenient, and unhealthy, of which latter misfortune many me- 
lancholy proofs are authenticated in hiflory, and which, without 
doubt, proceeded from the narrownels of the ſtreets, and the unac- 


countable 


* Theterms of ĩinſuranee are as follows. viz. every perſon ana es) 4 d 
ſhall pay for every 100 l. infures on goods incloſed in brick or ſtone 8 2 © 
If half hazardous, as to lituation; or kind of goods 


The om is dauble upon any. ſum berwween one and 5 thouſand, 
le between two and three thouſand pounds, 
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countable projections of the buildings, that confined the putrid air, 
and joined with other circumſtances, ſuch as the want of water, ren- 
dered the city ſcarce ever free from peſtilential devaſtation. The fire 
which conſumed the greateſt part of the city, dreadful as it was to 
the inhabitants at that time, was productive of conſequences, which 
made ample amends for the loſſes ſuſtained by individuals; a new 
city aroſe on the ruins of the old ; but, though more regular, open, 
convenient, and healthful than the former, yet by no means anfwer- 


able to the characters of magnificence or elegance, in ſome particu- 


lars, as ſhall be hereafter mentioned, and it is ever to be lamented 
(uch was the infatuation of thoſe times) that the magnificent, ele- 
gant, and uſeful plan of the great Sir Chriſtopher Wren, was totally 
diſregarded and ſacrificed to the mean and ſelfiſh views of private 


property; views which did irrepairable injury to the citizens them- 
ſelves, and to the nation in general; for had that great architeQ's 


plan been followed, what has often been aſſerted mult have been the 
refult, the metropolis of this kingdom would inconteſtably have been 
the moſt magnificent and elegant city in the univerſe, and of conſe- 
quence muſt, from the an. en refort of foreigners of diſtinction 


and taſte who would have viſited it, have become an inexhauſtible fund 


of riches to this nation. But as the deplorable blindneſs of that a 

has deprived us of ſo valuable an acquiſition, it 1s become abſolutely 

neceffary that ſome efforts ſhould be made to render the preſent plan 

in a greater degree anſwerable to the character of the richeſt and moſt 
powerful people in the world. - 

The plan of London, in its preſent ſtate, will, in many inſtances, 
appear to very moderate judges, to be as injudicious a diſpoſition as 

can poſſibly be conceived for a city of trade and commerce, on the 


borders of ſo noble a river as the Thames. The wharfs and quays 


on its banks are deſpicable and inconvenient beyond conception. Let 
any one who has a tolerable taſte, and ſome idea of public magnifi- 
cence, give himſelf the trouble of conſidering the ſtate of the build- 
ings, quays, and wharfs, on both ſides the river Thames, from 


. Chelſea to Blackwall, on the one hand, and from Batterſea to Green- 


wich on the other, and he will be immediately convinced, that there 
is not one convenient, well ET ſpot (as the buildings thereon 
are at preſent diſpoſed) either tor buſineſs or elegance, in that whole 
extent. Aſter he has conſidered the ſtate of the banks of the river, 
he may continue his obſervation upon the interior parts of the town, 
and naturally turn his eyes upon theſe uſeful places to the trading 
part of the world, Wapping, Rotherhithe, and Southwark, all con- 
tiguous to the Thames, and all entirely deſtitute of that uſeful regu- 
larity, convenience and utility, ſo very deſirable in commercial cities. 
The obſerver may from hence direct his view. to Tower-hill, the 
cuſtom-houſe, Thames-ſtreet, Watling- ſtreet, and the paſſages to 
London- bridge; thence to the miſerably contrived avenues into Spi- 
tal-fields, Whitechaple, and Moorfields. He may conſider the ſitu- 
ation of St Paul's, and other churches, that of the monument, the 


- companies halls, and other public buildings, that are thruſt up in 


corners, and placed in ſuch a manner as muſt tempt every foreigner 
to believe that they were deſigned to be concealed. The obſerver 
may next take in all thoſe wretched parts which he will find on * 

| : ſides 
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| ſides the Fleet-marker ; neceflity will oblige him to proceed into 


-Smithfield, for the fake of breathing a freſher air; and when he has 


conſidered a ſpot, capable of the greateſt advantages, but deſtitute. 


of any, he may plunge into the deplorable avenues and horrid paſ- 
ſages in that neighbourhood. He may thence procced to Baldwin's 
gardens, through the ruins of which, if he eſcapes without hurt, he. 
may reach Gray's-inn lane; which, though one of the principal 


avenues to this metropolis, is deſpicable beyond conception. From 


thence he may travel into Holborn, where the firſt object that pre- 
ſents itſelf to view is Middle-row, a nuiſance _ univerſally deteſted, 
but ſuffered to remain a public diſgrace to the fineſt ſtreet in London. 
He may hobble on with ſome ſatisfaction, until he arrives at Broad 
St Giles, where, if he can bear to ſee a fine ſituation covered with 
ruinous buildings, and inhabited by the moſt deplorable objects that 


human nature can furniſh, he may viſit the environs. From hence 


he may proceed along Oxtford-ſtreet, and ſtriking into the town on 
which hand he pleaſes, he will obſerve the fineſt ſituation covered 
with 2 profuſion of deformity, that has been obtruded on the public, 
for want of a general, well-regulated, limited plan, which ſhould 
have been enforced by commiſſioners appointed by authority, men of 
ſound judgment, taſte, and activity; had that happily been the caſe, 
all the glaring abſurdities, which are perpetually ſtaring in the faces, 
and inſulting the underſtandings of perſons of ſcience and taſte, would 


never have had exiſtence, But private property, and pitiful, mean 


undertakings, ſuited to the capacities of the projectors, have taken 
place of that regularity and elegance, which a general plan would 
have produced; and nathing in theſe parts ſeems to have been con- 
ſidered for twenty years paſt, bur the intereſt of a few taſteleſs build- 
ers, who have entered into a combination, with no other view than 
fleecing the public, and. of extending and 0 294g the town, till 
they have rendered it completely ridiculous. From hence the obſer- 
ver, in his road to the city of Weſtminſter, may have a peep at St 
James's, the reſidence of the molt powerful and reſpectable monarch 
in the univerſe : a prince, who is himſelf a lover of the arts, and 


under whoſe happy auſpices artiſts of real merit and ingenuity can 


never doubt of obtaining patronage and encouragement. The obſer- 
ver will not be better ſatisfied when he has reached Weſtminſter, 
when he conſiders what might have been done, and how little has 
been done, when ſo fine an opportunity preſented itſelf. From Weſt- 
minſter-bridge he may conduct himſelf into St George's Fields; one 


of the few ſpots about London which has not yet fallen a facrifice to 


the depraved taſte of modern builders ; here he may indulge himſelf 
with the contemplation of what advantageous things may yet be 
done for this hitherto neglected metropolis. | 3 

From what has been ſaid of the cities of London and Weſtminſter, 
there cannot remain the leaſt doubt but that their ſtate, with regard 
to magnificence, N de or conveniency, is in ſuch places very 
deſpicable; but we have the pleaſure to find, that the neceſſity of 
rendering them otherwiſe is now become a matter of ſerious con- 


cern to perſons in power; and that ſome general plan is likely to 


be formed and obſerved for their improvement. In the cities of Pa- 
ris, Berlin, Edinburgh, Rotterdam, and other places, the govern- 
"Ro | | S ; ment 


* 


ment takes cognizance of all public buildings, both uſeful and orna - 


mental. | 


— 


Of late a method hath been adopted of paving and enlightening 
the ſtreets, upon the plan of the High- ſtreet of Edinburgh; an im- 
provement which is felt in the moſt ſenſible manner by all ranks and 
degrees of people. The roads are continued for ſeveral miles round 
upon the ſame plan; and, excluſive of lamps regularly placed on 
each fide, at ſhort diſtances, are rendered more ſafe by watchmen 
placed within a call of each other, who are protected from the wea- 
ther by proper boxes. Nothing can appear more brilliant than thoſe 
lights when viewed at a diſtance, eſpecially where the roads run acroſs; 
and even the principal ſtreets, ſuch as Pall-Mall, New Bond- ſtreet, 


_ Oxford-ſtreet, &c. convey an idea of elegance and magnificence; up- 


on the whole, there never was, in any age or country, a public ſcheme 


adopted which reflects more glory upon government, or does greater 
honour to the perſon who originally propoſed and ſupported it. N 


The embanking the river, and many other improvements now in 
agitation, ſupported by gentlemen of taſte and public ſpirit, give 
reaſon to hope, that this hitherto neglected metropolis will become, 
in point of beauty, conveniency, = elegance, what it is in wealth 
and commerce, the glory of the Iſland, the admiration of every ſtran- 
ger, and the firlt city on earth. 7 e 
- Windſor-caſtle is the only fabric that deſerves the name of a royal 


palace in England; and that chiefly trough its beautiful and com- 


manding ſituation ; which, with the form of its conſtruction, render- 
ed it, before the introduction of artillery, impregnable. Hampton- 


eourt was the favourite reſidence of King William, It is built in the 


King William and Queen 


Dutch taſte, and has ſome good apartments, and, like Windſor, lyes 
near the Thames. Both theſe places have ſome good pictures; but 
nothing equal to the magnificent collection made by Charles I. 
and diſſipated in the time of the civil wars. The cartoons of Ra- 
phael, which, for deſign and expreſſion, are reckoned the maſter- 


pieces of painting, have by his preſent majeſty been removed from 


the gallery built tor them at Hampton- court, to the queen's palace, 
formerly Buckingham-houſe, in St James's Park. The palace of St 


James's is commodious, but has the air of a; convent; and that of 
Kenſington, which was purchaſed from the Finch family by king 
William, is remarkable only tor its gardens, which are laid out in 


a grand taſte. Other houſes, though belonging to the king, are 
far from deſerying the name of royal. 


© Foreigners have been puzzled to account how it happens that the 


monarchs of the richeſt nation in Europe ſhould be ſo indifferently 
lodged, eſpecially as Charles I. whoſe finances were but low, com- 
pared to ſome of his ſucceſſors, had he lived undiſturbed, would 


more than probably have compleated the auguſt plan which Inigo 


Jones drew for a royal palace, and which would have been every 
way ſuitable to an Engliſh monarch's dignity.” The truth is, bis ſon 
Charles II. though he had a fine taſte for architecture, diſſipated 
his revenues upon his pleaſures. The reign of his brother was too 
ſhort for ſuch an undertaking. Perpetual wars during the reigns of 

_ left the parhament no money to 


_ fpare for a palace. The two ſucceeding - monarchs were. indifferent 
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as to fuck u piece of grandenr in England; and though ſeveral 
ſchemes were dran up for. that purpoſe, yet hey came td nothing. 


; eſpecially as three millions of money were neceſſary for carrying it 
N into execution. We have, however, every thing to expect during 
l the preſent reign, when architecture and — rcp ſhine out in 
1 their full luſtre. 

. It would be needleſs, and, inderd, endleſs, to attempt even a ca- 
1 talogiie” of the houſes of the nabiliry and gentry in the neighbourhood 
- of London, and all over the kingdom. They are by ſar more ſuperb 
4 and elegant chan the ſubjects of any other nation can diſplay; witneſs 
5 8 thoſe of the Duke of Devonſhire, the Counteſs of Leiceſter; Lord 
„ Scarſdale, the Earl Temple, and Earl Pembroke, here more re- 
4 mains of antiquity are to be found than are in the poſſeſſion of any 
4 ſubje& in the world ; Sir Grigory page; the Earl of Tilney, and 
5. hundreds of others equally grand and ſumptuous. But thofe capital 
| bouſes of the Englith nobility and gentry have an.excellency diſtinct 
„ = what is to be met with in any other part of the globe, Which 
i | that all of them are complete without and within, all the apart- 
N ments and members being ſuitable to each other, both in conſtruo- 
h tion and ſurniture, and all kept in the bigheſt preſervation. It of- 
* ten happens, that the houſe, bowever elegant and coſtly, is not the 
| Principal object of the ſeat, which conſiſts in its hortulane and rural 
al decorations:* Viſtas, opening landſcapes, temples, all of them the 
A Teſulr of that enchanting art of ERGY nature; and reer, m 
4 with magnificence . 

* It cannot be expected tivit we ſhould here enter into A. detail of the 
1 thief rowns of England; which, to fay the truth, have little beſides 
es their tonimerce; und the convemiency of their ſnuation, to recom- 
ut mend them. though ſome of them have noble public buildings and 
I. bridges. Pridkol is tought to be the largeſt city in the Britiih do- 


minions, after London and Dublin, and to contain abdut 180, 00 
* inhabitants. No nation in the world can ſhew ſuch dock - yards, and 


* all conveniencies tor the conſtruction and repairs of the royal navy, 
Cy as Portſmouth (the mot — fortification in England) Plymouth, 
4 Chatham, Woolwichy and eptford. The royal hoſpital at Green- 
0 


wich ſor ſuperannuated ſeamen is ſcarcely exceeded by any royal 
Dg palace for its magnificence and” expente. In ſhort, every town in 
England is noted for ſome particular production or manufacture, to 


Which its builgings aud appearance ate generally fitted ; and though 

England contains many excellent 4nd commodious ſea-ports, yet all 
he of them habe an immediate connection with Loren, wn is he 
* common centre of natiotul commerce. 
ald Hi flory.] It is generally agreed, that the firſt iflhabitavts of Bri- 
80 tain were 4 tribe of the Gauls, or Ceitz, that ſettled on the oppoſite 
24 ſhore ; a ſuppoſition foutided upon the evident conformity in thew 
ſon lang zuage, manners, government; religion, and complezion. 
— hen Julius Cæſar, about $52 years beſore the birth of Chriſt, me- 


; ditated a conqueſt of Britain, the natives, undouhtedly, Had great · 
by connections wich the Gauls, and other people of the continent; in 
_ vernment, religion, and commerce; rude: as the former were. 
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[were accompanied with vaſt difficulties, and attended by ſuch ad- 
vantages over the- iflanders, that they agreed to pay tribute, It: 
plainly appears, however, from contemporary, and other authors, 
as well as Czfar's own narrative, that his victories were incomplete and 
indeciſive; nor did the Romans receive the leaſt advantage from his ex- 
dition, but a better knowledge of the iſland than they had before. 
The Britons; at the time of Cæſar's deſcent, were governed, in time 
of war, by a political confederacy, of which Caſſibelan, whoſe territories 
lay in Hertfordthire/ and ſome of the adjacent counties, was the head; 
and this for n of - governraent continued among them for ſome time. 
In their manner of life, as deſcribed by Czſar,' and the beſt au- 
-thors, they differed little from the rude inhabitants of the Northern 
"climates known at this day, but they certainly ſowed corn, though, 
perhaps, they chiefly ſubliſted upon animal food and nülk. Their 
cloathing was ſkins, and their fortifications beams of wood. They 
were dexterous in che management of their chariots beyond oredibt- 
-lity, and they fought with lances, darts, and ſwords. Women ſome- 
times led their armies to the field, and were recognized as ſovereigns 
-of their particular diſtricts. They favoured a primogenitor, or ſe- 
niority, in their ſucceſſion to royalty, but ſer it aſide on the ſmalleſt 
inconveniency attending it. They painted their bodies with woad, 
which gave them a bluiſh or greeniſh caſt 3 and they ate ſaid to have 
had figures of animals, and heavenly bodies, on their ſkins. In their 
marriages they were not very delicate, for they formed themſelves 
into what we may call matrimonial clubs. Twelve or fourteen men 
married as many wives, and each wife was in common to them all, 
but their children belonged to the original huſband. > 
The "Britons lived, during the long reign of Auguſtus Czfar, ra- 
ther as allies than tributaries of the Rab 5 but the communica» 
tions between Rome and Great Britain being then extended, the empe- 
ror Claudius Czſar, about forty- two years after the birth of Chriſt, 
undertook an expedition in perſon, in which he ſeems to have been 
ſucceſsful againſt Britain. His conqueſts, however, were imperfect; 
Caractacus, and Boadicea made noble ſtands agamſt the Romans. 
The former was taken priſoner, after a deſperate battle, amd carried 
to Rome, where his undaunted behaviour before Claudius gained 
Him the admiration of the victors, and is celebrated in the hiſtories 
of the times. Boadicea, after cruelly maſſacring 70, oo Romans, 
and deſtroying London, was defeated; and diſdaining to ſurvive the 
liberties of her country, put an end to her own liſe; and Agricola, 
general to Domitian, after ſubduing South Britain, carried his arms 
_northwards, into Caledonia, chere he made great progreſs, N 
eve:'y inch of ground was bravely defended. During the time the 
Romans remained in this iſtand, they erected thoſe walls already 
mentioned, to protect the Britons from the invafions. of the Caledo- 
nians, Scots, and Pitts, (the latter are thought to have been the 
Southern Britons retired Northwards;) and we are told, that the 
Roman language, learning, and cuſtoms, became / familtar in. Bri- 
tain; There ſeems, however, to be no great foundation for, this aſ- 
ſertion; and it is more probable; chat the Romans confitered Bri- 
tain chiefly as a nurſery for their armies abroad, on acconnt of the 
 tuperior ſrevgth of body and courage of the juhabitagts, PR 
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eiplined, That this was the caſe, appears plainly enough from the 
defenceleſs ſtate of the. Brirons, when the 8 of Rome re- 


called her forces from that iſland. During the abode of the Romans 
in Britain, they introduced into it all the luxuries of Italy ; but it is, 


certain, that under them the South Britons became the moſt abje& 


flaves, and that the genius of liberty retreated Northwards, where 
the natives had made a brave reſiſtance againſt the conquerors of the 
world. | For though the Britons were unqueſtionably very brave, 
when incorporated with the Roman legizns abroad, we know of n 


ſtruggle they made in later times, for their independency at home, 
notwithſtanding the many favourable opportunities that offered. The 


Roman emperors and generals, while in this iſland, aſſiſted by the 
Britons, were entirely employed in repelling the attacks of the Ca- 
ledonians and Picts, and they appeared to have heen in no pain about 
the Southern Provinces. | . 
Upon the mighty inundations of thoſe barbarous nations, whieh, 
under the names of Goths and Vandals, invaded the Roman empire, 
with infinite numbers, fury, and danger to Rome itſelf “, the Ro- 
man legions were withdrawn out of Britain, with the flower of the 
Britiſh youth, for the defence of the capital and center of the em- 
pire. As the Roman forces decreaſed in Britain, the Scots and 
Picts, who had always oppoſed the progreſs of the Romans in this 
iſland, advanced the more boldly into the Southern parts, carrying 
terror and deſolation over the whole country. The effeminate Bri- 
tons were ſo. habituated to ſlavery, and accuſtomed to have recourſe 
to the Romans for defence, that they again and again implored the 
return of the Romans, who as oſten drove back the invaders to their 
mountains and ancient limits beyond the walls: But theſe enterpriſes 
ſerved only to protract the miſeries of the Britons; and the Romans, 
now reduced to extremities at home, and fatigued with theſe diſtant 
expeditions, acquainted the Britons, that they muſt no er look 
to them for protection, exhorted them to arm in their own defence; 
and, that they might leave the iſland with a good grace, they aſ- 
ſiſted the Britons in rebuilding with ſtone the wall of Severus, be- 
tween Newcaſtle and Carliſle, which they lined with forts and watch- 
towers; and having done this good office, took their laſt farewell of 
Britain, about the year 448, after having been maſters of the moſt fertile 
s of it, if we reckon from the —— of Julius Cæſar 300 years. 
The Scots and Pids, finding the whale iſland finally deſurted by 
the Roman legions, now rded the whole as their prize, attack - 
ed Severus's wall with redoudled forces, ravaged all before them 
with a rage and fury peculiar to Northern nations in thoſe ages, and 
which a remembrance of former injuries could not fail to mfpire. 
The poor Britons, like-a helpleſs family, deprived of their parent 
and prbtector, already ſubdued by their own fears, had again re- 
courſe to Rome, and ſent over their miſerable epiſtle for relief (ſtill 
upon record) which was addreſſed in theſe words: Fo Actius, thrice 
gonful': The groant of the Briton: : and told them, after other lament- 
able comphiints, hat the barbarians drove them to the ſea, and the fea. 
bark to be barbarians : ard they bad only the hard choice left of „ 
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by the foward or by the wwayes, But having nd 215 given. them by 
the Roman general, bf any fuccours from that fide, they began to 
conſider what other nation they might call over to their rehef : and 
e have from Gildas; who was himſelf a Briton (and deſcfibes the 
jegenergey of his countrymen in lamentable trams) but very dark 
capfuſed hints of their officers, and the names of ſome of their kings, 
particularly one Vortigern, Who ſtrück a bargain with two Saxon 
chiefs, Hengiſt and Horſa, to protect them from the Scots and Picts. 
The Saxons were in thoſe days maſters of what is now called the 
Englith channel, and their native countries, comprehending Scan- 
_ dinavia,” and the Northern parts of Germany, being overſtocked 
with inhabitants, they readily accepted the invitation of the Britons; 
whom they relieved by checking the progreſs of the Scots and Pitts : 
and had the iſland of Thanet allowed them for their reſidence, Bur 
their own country was ſo populous and barren, and the fertile lands 
of Britain fo agreeable and alluring, that in a'very little time Hen- 
git and Horſa began to meditate a ſettlement for themſelves ; and 
reſh ſupplies of their countrymen arriving daily, the Saxons ſoon 
became formidable to the Britions, whom, after a violent ſtruggle of 
ear 150 years, they ſubdued, or drove into Wales, where their 
ſanguage I / DO Tn ntl 
Literature at this time in England was fo rude, that we know 
but little of its hiſtory. © The Saxons were ignorant of letters, and 
2707 tranſactions among the Britons were recorded only by their 
Yards and poets, a ſpecies of men whom they held in great venera- 
tion. Nennius, who ſeems to have been contemporary with Gildas, 
mentions, indeed, a few facts, but nothing that can be relied on, 
or that can form a connected hiſtory. We gan, therefore, only men- 
tion the names of Merlin, a reputed prince and prophet; Pendragon, 
the celebrated Arthur, and "Thaliefſin, whoſe works are ſuid to be 
extant, with others of leſs note. All we know upon the whole is, 
that after, repeated bloody wars, in which the Britons were Tome- 
times the enemies, and ſometimes' the allies of the Scots and Pitts 
the-Saxons became maſters of all England, to the South of Adrian's, 
or rather Severus's wall; but the Scots apd Picts ſeem to have heen 
maſters. of all the territory to the North of that, thongh they ſuffer- 
ed the Britons, who had been driven Northwards, to be governed by 
their own tributary kings: an intermixture that has created great 
doubts and gonfuſions in hiſtory ; which we ſhall not here pretend to 
mnravel.” i; | erh N a n 
We have no account of their converſion to Chriſtianity but from 
FPopiſh writers, who generally endeayour to magnify the merits of 
their ſuperiors. According to them, Ethelbert, king of Kent, who, 
claimed. pre-eminence in the heptarchy, as being deſeended from 
Hengiſt, married the king of France's daughter, and ſhe being a 
Chriſlian, Pope Gregory the Great ſeized that opportunity to en- 
ſarce the converſion of her huſband to Chriſtianity," or rather to 
 ,Papery+ For that purpoſe, about the year 596, he ſent over to Eng- 
Aan the famous Auſtin, the monk, who probably found no . 
diffiiculry in converting the king and his 3 and alſö“ Sebert, 
Ling of. the Eaſt Saxons, who was, baptized, and founded the cathe- 
Aral of St Paul in London. The monk then, by his'maſter's order, 
e e n 8 8 attempted 
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artempted to bring che churches of the Britons in Wales to a con- 
formity with that of Nome, particularly as to the celebration of Eaſter; 
but findiug a ſtout reſiſtance on tke part of the biſhops-and clergy, 
ded his Chriſtian converts to maſſacre them, which they did 
to the number of 1200 prieſts and monks, and reduced the Britons. 
who were found in the heptarchy, to a ſtate of ſlavery, hich ſome 
think gave riſe to the ancient villenage in England. Auſtin is ac- 
counted the firſt archbiſhop of Canterbury, and died in 605, as his 
convert Ethelbert did ſoon after. #10 | ob T4) 
The ſeparate hiſtories of the particular nations that formed the 
heptarchy is both uncertain and unintertaining. We can only fav 
with certainty, that the pope, in Aultine's time, ſupplied Englanl 
with about 4co monks, and that the popith clergy took care to keep 
their kings and Mity under the moſt deplorable ignorance, but always 
Wignifying the power and ſanctity of his Holineſs. Hence it was, 
that the Anglo-Saxons, during their heptarchy, were governed. by 
prieſts and monks; and, as they ſaw convenient, perinaded their 
kings either to ſhut themitlves up in cli ſters, or to undertake pilgri- 
mages to Rome, where they finiſhed their days; no leſs than thirty 
Anglo. Saton kings, during the heptarchy, reſigned theit crowns in 
that manner, and among them was Ina, king of the Weſt Saxons, 
though in other reſpects he was a wiſe aid brave prince. The bounty 
of theſe Anglo- Saxon kings to the fee of Rome was therefore un- 
limited z and Ethelwald, king of Mercia, impoſed an annual tax of a 
penny upon every houſe,” which was afterwards known by the name 
of Peter's Pene. Duo er n 
The Anglo-Saxon kings, during the heptarchy, commonly choſs 
ane who was to be the bead of their political confederacy, forTegu- 
lating their concerns, but without any juriſdiction in the dominion 
of others. Ihe clergy, we may ealily. fuppoſe, had great influence 
on thoſe occaſioas; and the hiſtory which we have of the Saxon hep · 
taͤrchy is little more chan that of crimes, treaſons, and murders, com- 
mitted by the inſtigations of prieſts and monks. Even their erimi- 
nal law admitted ot à pecuniary compenſation for murder, and re- 
gicide itſelf. 0 r Is 
Under all thoſe diſadvantages of ' bigotry and barbarity, the An- 
lo-Saxons were happy in compariſon. of the nations on the conti- 
nent; heeauſe they were free from the Saracens, or ſugceſſors of Ma- 
homet, who had erected an empire in the Eaſt, upon the rwins.of the 
Roman, and began to/extend their ravages over Spain, Italy, and 
France. London was then a place of very conſiderable trade; and 
if we are to believe the Saxon chronicles, quoted by Tyrrel, Witk- 
red, king of Kent, paid at one tinie to Ina, king of Weſſex, a fam 
in ſilver equal to 90, oo0l. ſterling in the year 694. England, there- 


fore, we may ſuppoſe to have been about this time a retuge for the 


ople of the continent. The venerabie Bede then compcted his 
church-hiſtory of Britain. The Saxon chronicle is one of the oldeſt 
and moſt authentic monuments of hiſtory that any nation can pro- 
duce. An architecture, ſuch as it was, with ſtone and glaſs working, 
was introduced into England; and we read, in 709, ot a Northum- 
brian prelate who was ſerved in filver plate It muſt, however, be 
owned, that the Saxon coins, which are generally of copper, are 
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many of them illegible, and all of them mean. Ale and alehouſes 
are mentioned in the laws of Ina, about the year 728; and in this 
Nate was the Saxon heptarchy in England, when, about the year 
80o, the Anglo-Saxons, tired out with the tyranny. of their petty 
kings, united in calling to the government of the heptarchy, Egbert, 
who was the eldeſt remaining branch of the race of Cerdic, one of 
the Saxon chieſs who firſt arrived in Britain. | 

| Charles the Great, otherwiſe Charlemagne, who was then kin 
of France, and emperor of Germany, entered into a commerci 
treaty with Offa, king of Mercia, to whom he fent in a preſent, a 
Hungarian ſword, 1 and two ſilken veſts. Egbert had been 
obliged, by ſtate · jealouſies, to fly to the court of Charles for protec» 
tion from the perſecutions. of Eadburga, daughter of Offa, wife to 
Brithrick, king of the Weſt- Saxons. Egbert acquired at the court 
of Charles the arts both of war and government, and ſoon united 
the Saxon heptarchy in his own perſon, but witheut ſubduing Wales. 
He changed the name of his kingdom into that of Engle lond, or 
England; but there is reaſon to believe that ſome part of England 
continued ſtill to be govern'd by independent princes of the blood of 
Cerdic, tho? they paid, perhaps, a ſmall tribute to Egbert. His pro- 
ſperity excited the envy of the Northern nations, who, under the 
name of Danes, then infeſted the ſeas, and were no ſtrangers to the 
_ coaſts of England; for about the year 832 they made deicents up- 
on Kent and Dorſetſhice, where they defeated Egbert in perſon, and 


\ 


carried off abundance of booty to their ſhips, About two years af-. | 


ter, they landed in Cornwall, and, though they were jojned by the 
Corniſh Britons, they were driven out of England by Egbert, who 
died in the year 838, at Wincheſter, his chief reſidence. 
Egbert was ſucceeded by his ſon Ethelwolf, who divided his power 
with his eldeſt ſon Athelſtan. By this time England had become 
a ſcene of blood and ravages, through the renewal of the Daniſh 
invaſions; and Ethelwolf, after ſome time bravely oppoſing them, re- 
tired in a fit of devotion to Rome, to which place he carried with 
him his youngeſt ſon, afterwards the famous Alfred, the father of 
the 'Englith conſtitution. The gifts which Ethelwolf made to the 
2 on this occaſion (copies of which are ſtill remaining) are ſo 
prodigious, that they > Va his brain to have been touched by his 
devotion. Upon his death, after his return from Rome, be divided 
his dominions between two of his ſons, (Athelſtan being then dead,) 
Ethelbald and Ethelbert, but we know of no patrimony that was leſt 
to young Alfred. Ethelbert, Who was the ſurviving ſor, left. his 
kingdom, in 866, to his brother Ethelred ; in whoſe time, notwith- 
ſtanding the courage and conduct of Alfred, the Danes became maſ- 
ters of the ſea- coaſts, and the fineſt counties in England. Ethelred 
ag killed, his brother Alfred mounted the thrope in 871. He 
was one of the greateſt pringes mentioned in hiſtory. He fought 
ſeven, battles with the Danes, with various ſucceſs; always found 
reſqurces which; rendered him terrible. He was, however, at one + 
time, reduced te an uncommon ſtate ef miſery, being forced to liue 
in the diſguiſe pf; com herd but ſtill kept np a ſecret correſpond . 
enge. th, his brave. friends, hom he. collected her-/and l 
their Aancr he ga t- lune aner many fignal Gerth aeg 
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aſt he recovered the kingdom of England., and obliged che Danes, 


who had been ſettled in it, to ſwear. obedience to his government: 
even part of Wales courted his protection; ſo that he is thought to 


have been the moſt powerful monarch that had ever reigned in Eng- 


land. 

Among the othet glories of Alfred's reign was that of railing a 
maritime power in England, by which he ſecured her coaſts from 
future invaſions. He rebuilt the city of London, which had been 
burnt down by the Danes, and founded the univerſity of Oxford 
about the year 895: He divided England into counties, hundreds, 
and tythings; or rather he revived thoſe diviſions, and the uſe of 
aries, which had fallen into deſuetude by the ravages of the Danes. 
Having been educated at Rome, he was himſelf not only a ſcholar, 
but an author; and he tells us hiqmſelf, that upon his acceſſion to 
the throne he had ſcarcely a lay-ſubjet who could read Englith, or 
an eccleſiaſtie who underſtood Latin. He introduced tone and brick 
buildings to general uſe in palaces as well as churches, moon it is 
certain that his ſudjects for many years after his death were fond of 
timber buildings. His encouragement of commerce and navigation 
may ſeem incredible to modern times, but he had merchants who 
traded in Eaſt - India jewels ; and William of Malmſbury fays, that 
ſome of their gems were depoſited in the church of Sherborne in 
his time, He received from one Other, about the year 890, a full 
diſcovery of the coaſts of Norway and Lapland, as far as Ruſſia ; 
and he tells the king, in his memorial printed by Hakluyt, „That 
he ſailed along p Norway coaſt, ſo far North as commonly the. 
« whale-hunters uſually travel.“ He invited numbers of learned 
men into his dominions, and found faithful and uſeful allies in the 
two Scots kings his contemporaries, Gregory and Donald, again 
the Danes. He is ſaid to have fought no lefs than fifty-fix pitched 
battles with thoſe barbarians. He was inexorable againſt his cor- 


rupt judges, whom he uſed to hang up on public highways, as a ter- 


ror to evil doers; He died in the year 901, and his character is ſo 
completely amiable and heroic, that he is juſtly dignified with, the 
epithet of the Great. | | K 5 


Alfred was ſuecceded by his fon Edward the Elder, under whom, 


though a brave prince, the Danes renewed their barbarities and in- 
vaſions. He died in the year 925, and was ſucceeded by his eldelt 
ſon Athetitan,, This prince was ſuch an encourager 6f commetce as. 


to niake a law, that every merchant who made three voyages, on 


his own account, to the Mediterranean, ſhould be put upon a fobt- 
ing with a thane, er nobleman of the firſt rank. He encouraged 
coinage, and we find by his laws, that archbiſhops, biſbops, and even 
abbots, had then the privilege of minting money. His dominions 
appear, however, to have been confined towards the North by the 
Danes, although his vaſſals ſtill kept a footing in thoſe counties. He 
was engaged in perpetual wars With his neighbours, the Scots ih 
particular, and died in 941. The reigns of his ſucceſſors, Edmund, 
Edred, and Edway, were weak and inglorious, being ether eng. 
ed in wars with the Danes, or diſgraced by the influence of py 
au, Who mounted the throne about the year 959, revived tlie 


naval glory af England, but, like his predeceffors, he was” the'l 1 
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of prieſts, particularly: 8t Dunſtan. His reign; however, was paet- 
fic and glorious, though he was obliged -to:cedsto-the Scots all the 
territory to the North of the Tine, He was que ceeded, in 9/5, by 
. 7 his eldeſt ſon Edward, who was barbarouſly murdered by lis ſtep: 
; mother, whoſe. ſon Ethelred mounted the throne in 978. The En- 
gliſh nation, at that time, by the help of prieſts, wis ver-run with 
barbarians, and the Danes by degtees became poſſeſſed of the fineſt 
part 6 the country, while their countrymen made ſometimes drexd- 
ful deſcents in the Weſtern parts. In the year to they had made 
ſuch ſettlements in England, that Erhelred wus obliged to give Way 
to a general maſſacre of them by the Englith, but it is improbable 
that it Was ever put» into execution. Some attempts of that kind 
however, were undoubtedly made in particular counties, but they 
ſerved anly to-enrage the Daniſh king, Swein, who, in 1013. drove 
Ethelred, his queen, and two ſons, out of England into Normandy, 
a province f France, facing the South-Eaſt coaſt of England, at 
that time governed by its own princes, ſtiled the dnkes of Normandy. 
Swein berg killed, was ſueceeded by his fon Camite the Great, 
but Ethelred returning to Eugland, forced Canute to retire to Den- 
mark, from whence he invaded England with a vaſt army, and ob- 
liged Edmund Ironſide, Ethelred's ſon, to divide with him the king- 
dom. Upon Edmund's being aſſaſſinated, Canute” ſuceeeded to the 
undivided kingdom; and dying in 1035, his ſon Harold Harefabt 
did nothing memorable. and his ſucceſſor, Hardieanute, was fo de- 
generate à prince that the Daniſh toyaltyended wich him in England. 
The ſamily of Ethelred Was now called to the throne; and Ed. 
ward, Who 4s commonly called the Confeffor, mounted it, though 
Edgar Etheling, by being deſcended from an elder branch, had the 
linea right, and was alive. Edward the Conſeſſor was a ſoft, good- 
nat ured prince, a great benefactor to the church, and ercelhbely 
fond of the Normans, with whom he had reſided. He was govern- 
ed by bis miniſter, earl Godwin, and his ſons, the eldeſt of whom 
was Harold. He durſt not reſent, though he felt, their ignominious 
treatment; and perceiving his kinſman Edgar Etheling to be of a 
ſoft diſpoſition, neither he nor the Engliſh paid much regard ro E- 
- theling's hereditary right; ſo that the Confeſſor, as is faid, deviſed 
the ſueceſſion of his crown upon his death to William duke of Nor- 
mandy. Be that as it will, it is certain, that upon the death of the 
Confeſſor, in the year 1066, Harold, fon to Godwin eari of Kent, 
mounted the throne of England. Zu PAC, 
William duke of Normandy, though a baſtard, was then in the 
unrivalled:poſſeſſion of that great tutchy, and "reſolved to aſſert his 
Tight to the crown of England. For that purpoſe he invited the 
neighbouring princes, as well as his own vaſſals, to join him, and 
— by way of anticipation, he parcelled otit the territory of England to 
cach in proportion to the number of the men he brotight into the 
field, making it thereby their intereſt to aſſiſt him effectually. By 
theſe means he collected 40, oo of the braveſt and moſt regular 
troops in Europe, and while Harold was embarraſſed with freſh in da- 
Hons from the Danes, William landed in England without oppoſi- 
tion. Harold returning from the North, encountered William at 
HFaſtings, in Suſſex, with a ſuperior army, but Harold being 8 | 
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the crown of England devolved u William, in r. 1066; 
| con- 


and thus ended the Saxon monarchy in England, whi 


' tinned for more than 600 years. 


We cannot find any great improvements, either in arts or arms, 
which the Saxons had made in England ſince the firſt invaſion of 
the Danes. Thoſe barbarians ſeem to have carried off with them 
almoſt all the bullion and ready money of the Anglo-Saxons, for we 
Ra that Alfred the Great left no more do his two daughters 


for their portions than 100 1, each, The return of the Danes to 


England, and the victories which had been gained over them, had 
— uy Hoy ht back great part of the money and bullion they 
had carried off ; 2 we are told that Harold, in his laſt victory over 
the Danes, regained as much treaſure as twelve luſty men could car- 
ry off. We have, indeed, very particular accounts of the value of 


proviſions and manufactures in thoſe days; a palfrep coſt 10's. and 


acre of land (according to Biſhop Fleetwood, in his Chronicon Pre- 
tioſum) 1 s. and a hide of land, containing 120 acres, 1005. but there 
is great difficulty in forming the proportion of value which thoſe 
ſhillings bore to the preſent Randard of money, though many inge- 
nious treatiſes have been written on that head. A , Kira was hi 
mated at 15. an ox was computed at 6's. a cow at 48. 4 man at 3 J. 
The board-wages of a child, the firſt year, was 8 3. The tenants of 


. $hireburne were obliged, at their choice, to pay either 6 d. or four 
hens. ' Silk and cotton were quite unknown. Linen was not much 


uſed. In the Saxon times, land was divided among all the male chil- 

dren of the deceaſed. Entails were ſometimes practiſed in thoſe times, 
With regard to the manners of the Anglo-Saxons we can ſay 
little, but that they were in general a rude, uncultivated people, ig- 
ub 


norant of letters, unſkilful in the mechanical arts, untamed to 


miſſion under law and government, addicted to intemperance, riot, 
and diſorder. Even ſo low as the reign of Canute, they ſold their 


children and kindred into foreign parts. Their beſt quality was 


their military courage, which yet was not ſupported by diſcipline or 
conduct. Even the Norman hiſtorians, notwithſtanding the low 
ſtate of the arts in their own country, ſpeak of them as barbarians, 


When they mention the invaſion made upon them by the duke of 


Normandy. Conqueſt put the people in a ſituation of receiving 
ſlowly from abroad the rudiments of ſcience and cultivation. and of 
correcting their rough and licentious manners. Their uncultiva- 
ted ſtate might be owing to the clergy, who always diſcouraged ma- 
nufactures. | Fo 2 i J 

Me are, however, to diſtinguiſh between the ſecular clergy and 
the regulars or monks. Many of the former, among the Anglo- 
Saxons, were men of exemplary lives, and excellent magiſtrates. 
The latter depended upon the ſee of Rome, and directed the con- 
ſciences of the king and the great men, and were generally ignorant, 
and often a bloody ſet. A great deal of the Saxon barbariſm was 
likewiſe owing to their continual intercourſe with the continent: and 
the Daniſh invaſions, which left little room for civil or literary im- 
provements. Amidſt all thoſe defects, public and perſonal liberty were 


well ungderftood"and guarded by the Saxon inſtitütions; and we owe 
| he, de 


The 


e moſt valuable privileges of Enpghith ſubjects. 
lt va r 
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I he loſs which both ſides ſaffered-at the battle of Haſtings is un- 
certain. Anglo-Saxon authors fay, that Harold was ſo impatient 
to fight, that he attacked William with half of bis army, ſo that the 
advantage of numbers was on the fide of the Norman; and, indeed 
the death of Harold ſeems to have decided the day; and William, 
_.' with very little further difficulty, took poſſeſſion of the throne, and 
- partly new- modelled the whole conſtitution of England in the 
manner we have already deſcribed, by converting all Te lands into 
knight's fees +, which are faid to have amounted to 62,000, which 
were held of the Norman, and other great perſons who had aſſiſted 
dim in his conqueſt, and who were bound to attend him with their 
knights and their followers in his wars. He gave, for mfſtance, to 
one of his barons, the whole county of Cheſter, which he erected 
into a palatinate, and rendered, by his grant, almoſt independent of 
the crown : and here, according to fome hiſtorians, we have the 
riſe of the feudal law in England. William found it no eaſy matter 
to keep poſſeſſion of the crown. Edgar Etheling, and his filter, the 
true Anglo-Saxon heirs, were affectionately received in Scotland, 
and many of the Saxon lords took arms and formed confpiracies in 
England. William got the better of all diffculties, eſpecially after 
he Fad made a peace with Malcolm king of Scotland, who married 
Etheling's ſiſter ; but not without exercifing horrible eruelties upon 
the Anglo-Saxons, whom he obliged to put out their candles and 
- fires every evening at eight o- 8 upon the ringing of a bell, cal- 
led the cure. He introduced Norman laws and language. He 
built the ſtone ſquire tower at London, commonly called the White 
Tower; and bridled the country with forts, and difarmed the old 
inhabitants; in thort, he attempted every thing poffible to obliterate 
every trace of the Anglo-Saxon conſtitution. r 
le cauſed a general ſurvey of all the lands of England to be made, 
or rather to be compleated, (for it was begun in Edward the Confeſ- 
ſor's time,) and an account to be taken of the villains, flaves, and 
- live-ftoek upon each eſtate ; all which were recorded in a book cal - 
led Doomſday-book, which is now kept in the Exchequer. But the 
repoſe of this fortunate and victorious king was diſturbed in his old 
ages by the rebelſion of his eldeſt ſon Robert, who had been appoint- 
ed goyernor of Normandy, but now aſſumed the government as ſo- 
vereign of that province, in which he was favoured by the king of 
France. And here we have the riſe of the wars between England 
and France; which have continued longer, drawn more noble blood, 
and been attended with more memorable atchievements, than any 
other national quarrel we read of in antient or modern hiſtory. 
Witham feeing a war inevitable, entered upon it with his ufnal vi- 
gour, and, with incredible celerity, - tranſporting a brave Engliſh 
army, invaded France, where he was every where yMorions, but 
died before he had finiſhed the war, in the year 1087, the 61ſt of his 
age, and arſt of his reign in England, and was buried in his own 
7 at Caen in Normandy. ND 1 


. « Four hides of land made one knight's fee 1 a barony was twelve times 
greater than that of a knight's-fee : and when Doomſday-book was framed, 
the number of great barons amounted to . | k 
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The above are the moſt material tranſactions of William's reign ; 
and it may be further obſerved, that by the Norman conqueſt, Eng- 
land not only lolt the true line of her ancient Saxon kings, but alſo 
her principal nobility, who either fell in battle. in defence of their 
country and liberties, or fled to foreign countries, particularly Scot- 
land, where being kindly received by king Malcolm, ther eſtabliſhed 
' themſelves; and what is very remarkable, introduced the Saxon or 
Engliſh, which has been the prevailing language in the Lowlands 
of Scotland to this day. | 
The ſucceſſion of the crown of England was diſputed between the 
- conqueror's ſons Robert and William, "pang called Rufus) and 
was carried in favour of the latter. He was a brave and intrepid 
prince, but no friend to the clergy, who have, therefore, been un- 
favourable to his memory. He was likewiſe hated by the Normans, 
who loved his elder brother, and conſequently was engaged in per- 
petual wars with his brothers, and rebellious: people. About this 
time the cruſades to the Holy Land began, and Robert, who. was 
among the firſt to engage, accommodated matters with William for 
a ſum of money, which he levied from the clergy. William beha- 
ved with great generoſity towards Edgar Etheling and the court of 
Scotland, notwithſtanding all the-provocations be had received from 
that quarter, He was accidentally ſhot through the heart by one 
Tyrrel, anno 1100, as he was hunting in New- Foreſt, from whence 
his father had baniſhed the huſbandman and legal poſſeſſor. He is 
chiefly accuſed of rapaciouſneſs and oppreſſion ; but the circumſtances 
of his reign had great demands for money, which he had no other 
means of raiſing but from a luxurious, overgrown clergy, who had 
engroſſed all the riches of the kingdom. 
is prince built Weſtminſter-hall as it now ſtands, and added ſe- 
veral works to the Tower, which he ſurrounded with a wall and ditch, 
In the year -1100 happened that inundation of the ſea, which over- 
flowed great part — Goodwin's eſtate in Kent, and formed thoſe 
ſhallows in the Downs, now called the Goodwin - ſands. 
' He was ſucceeded by his brother, Henry I. ſurnamed Beanclerc, 
on account of his learning, though his brother Robert was returning 
from the Holy Land. Henry may be ſaid to have purchaſed the 
throne, firſt by his brother's treaſures, which he ſeized at Wincheſter; 
and, ſecondly, by a charter, in which he reſtored his ſubjects to the 
rights and Srivilegts they had enjoyed under the Anglo-Saxon 
kings : thirdly, by his marriage with Matilda, daughter of Mal- 
colm III. king of Scotland, and niece to Edgar Echeling, of the 
ancient Saxon line. His reign in a great meaſure reſtored the clergy 
to their influence in the ſtate, and they formed as it were a ſeparate 
body dependent upon the pope, which afterwards created great con- 
vulſions in England. Henry, partly by force, and partly by ſtrata- 
gem, made himſelf maſter of his brother Robert's perſon, and dut- 
chy of Normandy ; and, with a moſt ungenerous meanneſs detained - 
him a priſoner for 28 years, till the time of his death; and in the 
mean while Henry quieted his conſcience by founding an abbey. He 
was afterwards engaged in a bloody but ſucceſsful war with France ; 
and before his death he ſettled the ſucceſſion upon his daughter, the 
empreſs Matilda, widow to _— TV. emperor of Germany, = 
3F 2 i | her 
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her ſon. Henry, by her ſecond huſband Geoffry Plantagener, carl 


of Anjou. Henry died of à ſurfeit, in the 78th year of his age, 1 
in 1135. l 0 | 4 * | — 0 , * 
| Notwithſtanding the late ſettlement of ſucceſſion, the 'crown of . 
England was claimed, and ſeized by Stephen, earl of Blois, the ſon ec 
: "Of Rela, fourth daughter to William the conqueror. Matilda and fi 
her ſon. were then abroad; and Stephen was aſſiſted in his uſurpa- en 
tion by his brother the biſhop of Wincheſter, and the other great ce 
relates, that he might hold his crown dependent as it were upon le 
them Matilda, however, found a generous protector in her uncle, n 
avid, king of Scotland, and a worthy ſubject in her natural bro- be 
theer, Robert, earl of Glouceſter, who headed her party before her in 
ſon grew up. A long and bloody war enſued, the clergy having E 
abſolved Stephen and all his friends from their guilt of breaking the fo 
act of ſucceſſion; but at length the barons, who dreaded the power b. 
of the clergy, inclined towards Matilda; and Stephen, who depend - re 
ed chiefly on foreign mercenaries, having been abandoned by the d 
clergy, was defeated and taken priſoner in 11413 and being carried cl 
before Matilda, ſhe impotently upbraided him, and ordered him to a 


be put in chains. | 
Matilda was proud and weak; the clergy were bold and ambiti- 
ous ; and when joined with the nobility, who were factious and tur- 
bulent, they were an overmatch for the crown. Being now maſters 
of the ſoil of England, they forgot the principles of their Normannie 
conſtitution, becauſe it rendered them dependent upon the crown. 
_ They demanded to be governed by the Saxon laws, according to 
the charter that had been granted by Henry I. upon his acceſſion; 
and finding Matilda refractory, they drove her out of England in 
1142. Stephen having been exchanged for the Earl of Glouceſter, 
who had been taken priſoner likewiſe, upon his obtaining his liberty, 
found that his clergy and nobility had, in fact, exchided him from 
the government, - by building 1100 caſtles (Rong? they owed all 
their rights to the king) where each owner lived as an independent 
ince. We.do not, however, find that this alleviated the feudal ſub- 
ion of the inferior ranks. Stephen was ill enough adviſed to at: 
tempt to force them into a compliance with his will, by declaring 
his ſon Euſtace heir. apparent to the kingdom; and exaſperared the 
clergy ſo much, that they invited over young Henry of Anjou, who 
had been acknowledged duke of Normandy, and was ſon to the 
empreſs: and he accordingly landed in England with an army of 
foreigners. : | | 3 8 | 
This meaſure divided the clergy from the barons, who were appre- 
henſiye of a ſecond conqueſt ; and the earl of Arundel, with the heads 
of the lay-ariſtocracy, propoſed an accommodation, to which both 
parties agreed, Stephen, who about that time loſt his ſon Euſtace, 
was to retain the name and office of king; but Henry, who was in 
fact inveſted with the chief executive power, was acknowledged his 
ſaccefſor, Though this accommodation was only precarious and im- 
perfect, yet it was received by the Engliſh, who had bled at every 
bore during the late civil wars, with raptures of joy; and Stephen 
111 very opportunely, Henry mounted the throne without a rival 
N | 
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Henry II. farnamed Plantagenet, was by far the greateſt prince 
of his time. It is true, he owed his crown to the arms and valour 
of his grand uncle, David, king of Scotland, and the virtues and 
- wiſdom of the Earl of Glouceſter ; but Henry, as he grew up, diſ- 
covered amazing abilities of government, having performed, in the 
fixteenth year of his age, actions that would have dignified the moſt 
experienced warriors. At his acceſſion to the throne, he found the 
condition of the Engliſh boroughs greatly bettered by the privi- 
leges granted them in the ſtruggles between their late kings and the 
nobility. Henry perceived the good policy of this, and brought the 
boroughs to ſuch a height, that if a bondman or ſervant remained 
in a borough-a year and a day, he was by ſuch reſidence made free. 
Fe erected Willingford, Wincheſter, and Oxford, into free boroughs, 
for the ſervices the inhabitants had done to his mother and himſelf; 
by diſcharging them from every burden, excepting the fixed fee-farm 
rent of fuch town ; and this throughout all England, excepting Lon- 
don. This gave a vaſt acceſſion of power to the crown, becauſe the 
crown alone could ſapport the boroughs againſt their feudal tyrants, 
and enabled Henry to reduce his overgrown nobility. Tod 
Without being very ſcrupulous in adhering to his former engage- 
ments, he reſumed the exceſſive grants of crown lands by Stephen, 
„ r of his being an uſurper. He demoliſhed the rebellious 
caſtles that had been built ; but when he came to touch the clergy; 
he found their uſurpations not to be ſhaken. He perceived that the 
root of all their enormous diſorders lay in Rome, where the popes 
had exempted churchmen, not only from lay-courts, but civil taxes. 
The bloody cruelties and diſorders, occaſioned by thoſe exemptions, 
all over the kingdom, would be incredible, were they not atteſted 
by the moſt unexceptionable evidences. Sete for Henry, 
the head ef the Engliſh church, and chancellor of the kingdom, was 

_ the celebrated Thomas Becket. This man, powerful from his offi- 
ces, and ſtill more ſo by his popularity, ariſing from a pretended 
ſanctity, was violent, intrepid, and a determined enemy to temporal 
power of every kind, but withal, cool and politic. The king aſſem- 
bled his nobility at Clarenden, the name of which place is ſtill fa- 


mous for the conſtitutions there enacted; which, in fact, aboliſhed 


the authority of the Romiſh ſee over the Engliſh clergy. Becket 
finding it in vain to reſiſt the ſtream, figned thoſe conſtitutions, till 
they could be ratified by the pope ; who, as he foreſaw, rejected them. 


Henry, thbugh a prince of the moſt determined ſpirit of any of his 


time, was then embroiled with all his neighbours ; and the ſee of 
Rome was at” the ſame time in its meridian grarideur, Becket ha- 
ving been arraigned and convicted of robbing the public, while he 
was chancellor, fled to France, where the pope and the French king 
efpouſed his quarrel. © The effect was, that all the Engliſh clergy 
who were on the king's fide were excommunicated, and the ſubjects 
abſolved from their allegiance. This diſconcerted Henry ſo much, 
that he ſubmitted to treat, and even to be inſulted by his rebel pre- 
late, who returned triumphantly through the ſtreets of London in 
1170. His return ſwelled his pride, and increaſed his infolence, 
till both became inſupportable to Henry, who was then in Normans 
dy, Finding that he was in fact only the firſt ſubject of his own do- 
| x minions, 
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minions, he was heard to ſay, in the anguiſh of his heart, “ Is there 
none who will revenge his monarch's cauſe upon this audacious 
prieſt ?? Theſe words reached the ears of four knights, Hugh Norvil, 


William Tracy, Hugh Brito, and Richard Fitzwiſe ; and without 
acquaintiag Henry of their intentions, they went over to England, 


where they beat out Becket's brains before the altar of his own 


church at Canterbury. Henry was in no condition to ſecond the 
blind obedience of his knights; and the public” reſeatment roſe ſo 
2 on the ſuppoſition that he was privy to the murder, that he 
mitted to be ſcourged by monks at the tomb of the pretended 
. Henry, in conſequence of his well-known maxim, - endeavoured to 
cancel all the ts which had been made by Stephen to the royal 
family of Scot and, and aQually reſumed their-moſt valuable pofleſ- 
fions in the North of England;; this occaſioned a war between the 
two kingdoms, in which William king of Scotland was taken pri- 
ſoner, and forced to pay for his ranſom 100, ooo. As the money 
and coins of Scotland were at that time of the ſame intrinſic value 
with thoſe of England, and as one half of the ranſom was paid in 
ready money, and the other at a time appointed, it has been obſer- 
ved, by bithop Nicholſon, and other very accurate authors, that, con- 
_ fidering the vaſt difficulties which England, in the next reign, had 
to pay the ranſom of king Richard, Scotland muſt have then poſſeſ- 
Ted more ready money than England, a fact, which though un- 
_ doubted, is not eaſily accounted. for upon any hiſtorical ſyſtem hither- 
to formed. | re ts 
Henry likewiſe diſtinguiſhed his reign by the conqueſt of Ireland, 
and by marrying Eleanor, the divorced queen of France, but the 
heireſs of Guienne and Poictou, he became almoſt as powerful as 
the French king himſelf in his own dominions, and the greateſt prince 
in Chriſtendom. In his old age, however, he was far from being 
fortunate. He had a turn for pleaſure, and embarraſſed himſelf in 
mtrigues with women, particularly the fair Rqſamond, which were 
reſented by his queen Eleanor, by her ſeducing her ſons, Henry, 
whom his father had unadviſably cauſed to be crowned in his own 
bfe-time) Richard, and John, into repeated rebellions, which at laſt 
broke the old man's ſpirit, and he died obſcurely at Chinou, in France, 
in the year 1189, and 58th of his age. The ſum he left in ready 
money, at his death, has, perhaps, | exaggerated, but the molt 
moderate accounts make it amount to 200, oo0 I. of our money. 
During the reign of Henry, corporation charters were eſtabliſhed 
all over England, by which the power of the barons was greatly 
reduced. Thoſe corporations encouraged trade; but manufactures, 
eſpecially thoſe of ſilk, ſeem ſtill ro have been confined to Spain 
and Italy; for the filk coronation robes, made uſe of by-young Henry 
and his queen, coſt 87 I. 108. 4d. in the ſheriff of London's account, 
printed by. Mr Madox ; a vaſt ſum in thoſe days. Henry introduced 


the uſe of glaſs in windows into England, and ſtone arches in build. 


ing. Malmſbury, and other hiſtorians who lived under him, are re- 
markable for their Latin ſtile, which in ſome places is both pure and 


feiting 
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enry fo far aboliſhed the barbarous and aþſurd practice of for- 
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feiting ſhips, which had been wrecked on the coaſt, that if one man 
or animal were alive in the ſhip, the veſſel and goods were reſtored 
to the owners. This prince was alſo the firſt who levied a tax on 
the moveable or perſonal eſtates of his ſubjects, nobles as well as peo- 
ple. Their zeal for the holy wars made them ſubmit to this inno- 
vation; and a precedent being once obtained, this taxation became, 
in following reigns, the uſual method of ſupplying the neceſſities of 
the crown. Since we are here collecting ſome detached inſtances, 
_ which ſhow the genius of theſe ages, it may not be improper to men- 
tion the quarrel between Roger, archbiſhop of York, and Richard, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury. We may judge of the violence of mili- 
tary men and laymen, when eccleſiaſticks could proceed to ſuch ex- 
tremities. The Pope's legate having ſummoned an aſſembly of the 
clergy at London; and as both the archbiſhops pretended to fit on 
his right hand, this queſtion of precedency begot a controverſy be- 
tween them. The monks and retainers of archbiſhop Richard fell 
upon Roger in the preſence of the cardinal and of the ſynod, threw 
him on ground, trampled him under foot, and ſo bruiſed him 
with blows, that he was taken up half dead, and his life was with 
difficulty 8 their violence. 

Richard I. ſurnamed Cœur de Lion, was the third, but eldeſt 
ſurviving ſon of Henry II. The clergy had ſound means to gain 
bim over, and for their own ends they perſuaded him to make a moſt 
magnificent ruinous cruſade to the Holy Land, where he took Aſca- 
lon, and performed actions of valour that give countenance even to 
the fables of antiquity. After ſeveral glorious, but fruitleſs cam- 
paigns, he made a truce of three years with Saladin, emperor of the 
Saracens ; and in his return to England he was treacherouſly ſur- 
prized by the duke of Aultria, who, in 1193, ſent him priſoner to 
the emperor Henry VI. His ranſom was fixed by the ſordid empe- 
ror at 150,000 marks, about 300,0001. of our preſent money. Ac- 
cording to contemporary authors, the raiſing of this ranſom proved 
to be a matter of ſo much difficulty, that all the church plate was 
. melted down, and a tax was laid on all perſons, both ecclefiaſticat 
and ſecular,” of one fourth part of their income for one year; and 
twenty ſhillings on every knight's-fee ; alſo one year's wool borrow- 
ed of the Ciſtercians, beſides money raiſed upon the clergy of the 
king's French, dominions; and 2000 marks, which were furniſhed 
by William, king of Scotland, in gratitude for Richard's generous 
behaviour to him before his departure. Though all thoſe ſums are 
well authenticated, yet it is not eaſy to reconcile them with certain 
other money tranſactions of this reign, but by ſuppoſing that Richard 
carried off with him, and expended abroad, all the viſible ſpecie in 
the kingdom ; and that the people had reſerved yaſt hoards, which 
they afterwards produced, when commerce took-a briſker turn. 

Upon Richard's return from his captivity, he held a parliament 
at Nottingham; whither William king of Scotland came, and de- 
manded the counties of Northumberland, Cumberland, Weſtmore- 
land, and Lancaſter, as his predeceſſors had enjoyed the ſame. . 
Richard put him off for the preſent with fair words, yer by advice 
of his eguncil he 'granted William, by charter, the following ho- 


aours and benefits tor him and his ſucceſſors, viz. That when: 
| ; a king 
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2 king of Scotland was to be ſummoned to the court of England, to 
do homage for the lands he held in Zagland, he ſhould be, at the 


river Tweed, received by the biſhop of Durham, and the Sheriff of 


Northumberland, and they ſhould conduct him to the river Tees, 


where the archbiſhop and ſheriff of York ſhould receive him; and ſo 


in like ſort the biſhop, and ſheriffs of the other ſhires, till he arrived 
at court. On his journey he had 100 ſhillings (151. of our money) 
per day, allowed him for charges. At court thirty ſhillings per 


day; twelve waſtels, and twelve ſimnels of the king's (two forts of 
fine bread in uſe then) four quarts of the king's beſt wine; ſix quarts 


of ordinaty wine; two pound weight of pepper; and four pound 


(2.0 wogn of cinnamon; four wax links: forty great long perches of 


the king's beſt candles; and twenty-four of the ordinary ones. And 
on his return he was to be conducted as before, with the ſame al- 
lowances.?'! | n 

Whilſt the Scottiſh kings enjoyed their lands in England, they 
found it their intereſt, once generally in every king's reign, to per- 
form the ſaid homage ; bur when they were deprived of their ſaid 
lands, they paid no more homage. if | 

Richard, upon his return, found his dominions in t diſorder, 
through the practices of his brother John, whom he, e par- 


doned; and by the invaſions of the French, whom he repelled, but 


was flain in beſieging the caſtle of Chalons, in the year 1199, the 


42d of his age, and loth of his reign. Some woollen broad - eloths 


appear to have been made in England at this time. And to thoſe 
who would mark the progreſs of the Engliſh conſtitution, it may be 
proper to obſerve," that in this reign we meet with the firſt inſtance 


of the people's ſtruggling for privileges, as a diſtin& body from the 
_ © barons and clergy. This was an inſurrection of the Londoners, head- 


ed by one William Fitzoſborn to oppoſe an injudicious and oppreflive 
tax, the burden of which was to fall entirely on the poor, Fitzoſ- 
born is repreſented as a man brave and enterprizing, but being hard 
preſſed, he took 1 in, a church, from whence he was dragged 
to the gallows, and hung in chains, with nine of his accomplices. 
Theſe perſons may be conſidered as the firſt victims to that untame- 


able ſpirit, which ever ſince has actuated the Commons of England 


in ſupport of their privileges, and prompted them to the rights of 
humanity. | | G 

The reign of his brother John, who ſucceeded him, is infamous 
in the Engliſh hiftory. He is ſaid to have put to death Arthur, the 
eldeſt ſon of his brother Geoffrey, who had the hereditary. right to 
the crown, The young prince's mother, Conſtance, cemplained to 


Philip, the king of France, who, upon John's non-appearauce at 


his court, as a vaſſal, deprived him of Normandy. John, notwith- 
ſtanding his wars with the French, Scotch, and Iriſh, gave many 
proofs of perſonal valour, but became at laſt ſo apprehenſive of a 
French invaſion, chat he rendered himſelf a tributary to the pope, 


and laid his crown and regalia at the foot of the legate Pandulph, 


who kept them for five days. The great barons reſented his mean- 
neſs by wee 7 arms, but he repeated his ſhameful ſubmiſſions to the 


"pope, and after experiencing various fortunes of war, John was at 
'Jaſt brought ſo low, that the barons obliged him, in 1216, to Ggn 
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the grent de6d, ſo well known by the trarke of Magn Charta. Tho- 


this chatter is deemed the ſounddtlon of 'Englilk Hberty, yet it is in 
fact no other than a renewal of thofe immunities which the barons 
aid their followers had pofelſed under the Saxon princes, aud which 
they claimed by the charter of Henry, I. As the principles of ber- 
ty, however, came to be more enlarged, and property to be better 


tecured; this charter, by various ſubſequent acts and explanations, 
came to be àpplicuble to every Englith ſubject, as well as to the ba- 


rons, knights, and burgeſſes. Johu had tcarce ſigned it, when hs 
ret racted, and called upon the pbpe for protection, when the barons 


withdrew their allegiauce from John; and transferred it to Lewis; 


the eldeſt ſon of Philip Auguſtus, king of France: This gave um- 
brage to the pope, and the barons — apprehenſive of their coun - 
try becoming a prbvinee to France, they returned to John's alle- 
giance, but he was unable to protect them, till the pope refuſed to 
contirm the title of Lewis. John died in 1216, in the 4gth year of 
his reign, juſt as he had a glimpſe of reſuming his authority. With 
out dilputing what Hiſtorians have fd of his arbitrary, inconſtarit; 
and. cruel diſpoſition, it is evident; from the ſame relations, that he 

ad great provocations from the clergy and the barons; who in their 
turns attempted tp annihilate the regal prerogative. It is undeni- 
able, at the ſame time, that under John the Commons of England 


laid the foundation of all the wealth and privileges they now enjoy; 


aud the commerce bf England received à moſt ſurpriting increaſe, 


He may be called the father of the privileges of free boronghs, which 


he eſtabliſhed; and endowed all over his kingdom. The city of Lon- 
gon owes many of her privileges to him, the office of mayor, before 
his reign, was for life z but he gave rheni a charter to chuſe a mayor 
vut of their own body, annually; and to elect their feriffs and com- 


 maon-touncil annually, as at preſent ; ahd it was under Him that the 


ſtone bridge; as it [tbod ſome years ago; was erefted dcrofs the THarhes 
& Eghdom 7 7 *. FO Z | 
England Was in a deplorable fituation when her crown devolved 


 bpoty Henry III. the late king's fon, Who was but nine yeürs of age. 


The earl of Pembroke was choſen his guardian; aud the pope tak - 


ing part with the young prince, the French were defeated, and driven 
but of the Kingdom, Aud their king obliged to reriounte all claims 
upon the crowu of England, The regent earl of Pembroke; who 


had thus retrieved the independency of his country; died in 1219, 
and the regency devolved upon the biſhop of Wincheſter. The 
Freneh king all this time kept poſſeſſion of Normandy j but at hom 
the pope was no become King of England, and feat no fewer than 


o of His rapacious clergy at one time to take/poffeſtion of its beſt * 


heflees; and to load the people with takes! This evil was increa- 
ſed, by Henry marrying the daughter of the king of Provence, a 
needy princk, Whoſe poor relations engroſſed the beſt eftates and 
places in the kingdom. The king was of a ſoſt, phable diſpoſition, 
and had been perſuaded to violate the Great Charter. An affocia« 
tion of the Batons was formed againſt him and his government, and 


4 civil war breaking out, Henry ſeemed to be abandoned by all büt 


his Gaſcons, and foreign mercenaries. His profuſion brought him 


into 1nexprofible diffleulties, and _ famous Stephen ort be⸗ 
: : r ing 
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; ing choſen of the aſſociation, the king and his two ſons wers 
EN eated a 0 


nd taken priſoners, at the battle of Lewes. A difference 


happening between Montfort and the earl of Glouceſter, a nobleman | 
of great authority, prince Edward, Henry's eldeſt ſon, obtained 
his liberty, and aſſembling as many as he could of his father's ſub- 


jects, who was jealous of Montfort, and weary of the tyranny of 


the barons, he gave battle to the rebels, whom he defeated ad Ever- 


ſham,” and killed Montfort. The repreſentatives of the Commons of 
England, both knights and burgeſſes, formed now part of the Eng- 


liſh legiſlature, in a ſeparate houſe, and this gave the firſt blow to 


feudal tenures in England, but hiſtorians are not agreed in what 
manner the Commons, before this time, formed any part of the Eng- 


liſh parliament, or great councils, Prince Edward being afterwards 
engaged in a cr „Henry, during his abſence, died-in 1272, the 


64rl-year of his age, and 56th. of his reign, which was uncomtorta- 


ble and inglorious. During his reign, the principal cuſtoms aroſe 
ſrom the nnportation of French and Rheniſh wines, the Englith be- 
ing as yet ſtrangers to thoſe of Spain, Portugal and Italy. Intereſt 
had in that age mounted to an enormous height, as might be ex- 
pected 1 barbariſm of the times, and mens ignorance of com- 
merce, which was ſtill very low, though it ſeems rather to have in- 
creaſed ſince the conqueſt. There are inſtances of 501, per cent. paid 


for money, which tempted the Jews to remain in England, not- 
withſtanding the grievous oppreſſions they laboured under, from rhe 


- bigotry of the age, and Henry's extortions. In 1255, Henry made 


a treſh, demand of 8000 marks from the Jews, and threatened to hang 
them, if they refuſed compliance. They now loſt all patience, and 


deſirec leave to retire. with their effects out of the kingdom. But 
the king replied, © How can I remedy the oppreſſion you complain 
. of? I am. myſelf a begar ; I am deſpoiled; I am ſtripped of all my 


revenues; I owe above 200,000 marks; and if 1 had ſaid 300,000, 


I ſhould not exceed the truth; I am obliged to pay my ſon, prince 

Edward, 15, oo marks a- year; I have not a farthing'j and I muſt 
have money from any hand, from any quarter, or by any means.“ 
King John, his father, once demanded 10, oo marks from & Jew of 
Briſtol: and, on his refuſal, ordered one cf his teeth to be drawn 
every day till he ſhould conſent. The Jew loſt ſeven teeth; and then 
; paid the ſum required of him. | | 


Edward returning to England, on the news of his father's death, 
invited all who held of his crown in capite, to his coronation dinner, 
which conſiſted (that the reader may have ſome idea of the luxury 
of the times) of 278 bacon hogs, 450 hogs, 440 oxen, 430, ſheep, 
22,600 hens and capons, and 13 fat goats. (See Rymer's Fœdera.) 


Edward was a brave and a politic prince, and being perfectly well 
_ acquainted with the laws, intereſts, and conſtitution of his kingdom, 
his regulations and reformations of his laws, have juſtly given him 

the title of the Engliſh, Juſtinian. He paſſed the famous mortmain 

ac, whereby all perfons « were reſtrained from giving, by will or 

_ &therwiſe, their eſtates to thoſe ſe called, religious purpoſes, and the 


ſocieties that never die, without a licence 4 the crown,” He 


granted certain privileges to the cinque-ports, which, though now 
Ley inconſiderable, were then obliged to attend the king when he 


— 
* 


went 
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vent beyond fea, with fifty-ſeven ſhips, each having twenty armed 


would wilingy have abridged the power of the barons, and great, 
nobility, but toun . 


the late reign, by the famous friar Bacon. Windmills were erected in 
workmanſhip was aſcertained by an eſſay, and mark of the gold- 


ſoldiers on Board, 'and to maintain them at their own colts for the 
ſpace of fifteen days. He reduced the Welſh to pay him tribute, 
and annexed its principality to his crown, and was the firſt who 
gave the title of Prince of Wales to his eldeſt ſon. Though he en- 
couraged' foreigners to trade with England, yet the aggregate body 
of every particular nation refiding here became anſwerable for the 
miſdemeanors of every individual perſon of their number. He regu- 
lated the ſorms of parliament, and their manner of giving aids to- 
wards the nation's defence, as they now ſtand, with very little va- 
riation. Perceiving that the indolence of his ſubjects rendered them 
a Prey to the Jews, who were the great uſurers and money-dealers 
of the times, he expelled them out of England, and ſeized all their 
immovable eſtates. He aboliſhed, in an unjuſtifiable manner, the in- 
dependency of Scotland; but, on the other hand, it muſt be ac - 
knowledged that he held the balance of power in Europe, and em- 
ployed the vaſt ſams he raiſed from his ſubjects, for the aggrandize- 
ment of his crown and people. He had frequent wars abroad, 
eſpecially with France, in which he was not very ſucceſsful, and 


d them too ſtrong. 8 | Pale eee 
His vaſt connections with the continent were productive of many 

benefits to his ſubje&s, particularly by the introduction of reading, 

glaſſes and ſpectacles, though they are faid to have been invented in 


England a the ſame time, and the regulation of gold and filver. 


ſmirh's company. Aſter all, Edward's continental wars were un- 
fortunate both to himſelf and the Engliſh, by draining them of their 
wealth, and it is thought that he too much neglected the woolen ma- 
nufactures of his kingdom. He was often embroiled with the pope, 
eſpecially upon the affairs of Scotland, and he died in 1307, the 6gth 


year of his age, and 35th of his reign, while he was upon a freſh ex- 
pedition ta exterminate that peo 


* His ſon and fuccefſor Edward II. ſhewed early diſpoſitions for 
encouraging favourites, but Gaveſton, his chief minion, being ba- 
niſhed by his father Edward, he mounted the throne, with valt ad- 
vantages, both political and perſonal, all which he ſoon forſeited by 
his own imprudence. He recalled Gaveſton, and loaded him with 
Honours, and married Ifabella, daughters to the French king, who. 
reſtored to him part of the territories, which Edward I. had Joſt in 
France.” The knights templars were ſuppreſſed in his reign, and 
the barons obliged bim once more to baniſh his ſayourite,, and to 
confirm the great charter, while king Robert Bruce recovered all, 
8 excepting the caſtle of Stirling, near to which, Bannock- 

rn, Edward in perſon received the greatelt defeat that England 
ever ſuffered, in wn Gaveſton being beheaded by the barons, 
Edward fixed upon young Hugh Spencer for his favourite, but he 
was baniſhed together with his father, an aged nobleman of great 
honour and courage. His queen, a furious ambitious woman, per- 
ſuaded her huſband to recall the Spencers, while the common people, 
ſrom their hatred to the barons, * the king's ſtandard, and afa 
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a. Wear 
ter defeating them, reſtored him to the exerciſe: of all his. preroga» 
tives. A-cruel uſe was made of thoſe ſucceſſes, and many noble pa- 
triots, with cheir eſtates, fell victinis to the quicen's revenge, but art 


luaſt he became enamoured with Roger Mortimer, who was her pri- 
_* ſoner, and had been one of the 3 of the anti- royaliſt lords. 
A breach between her and the Spencers ſoon followed, and going 
over to France with her lover, ſhe found means to form ſuch a party 
in England, tha: returning with ſome French troops, the put the eldeit 
Spencer to an ignominious death, made her huſband priſoher, and 
forced him to àbdicate his crqwn in favour of his ſon Edward III. 
then fifteen years of age. Nothing now but the death of Edward II. 
Was wanting to complete her guilt, and he was moſt barbarouſly 
murdered in Berkeley-caſtle, by ruffians, ſuppoſed to be employed by 
her and her paramour Mortimer, in the year 1327. A - aff 
The fate of Edward II. was in ſome meaſure as unjuſt as it was 
cruel. His chief misfortune. lay in not being a match for Robert 
Bruce, king of Scotland, the greateſt military and political genius 
"of his age, by which the Engliſh loſt that kingdom. It cannot, at 
the ſame time, he denied, that he was too much engroſſed by ſavour- 
ites, who led him into ſanguinary meaſures. In other reſpects he 
was a ſar better friend than his father had been to public liberty. 
He even voluntarily limited his own prerogative, in à parliament 
held at London in 1324, and he ſecured the tenants of great barous 
from being oppreſſed by their lords. None of his predeceſſors equal - 
led him in his encouragement of commerce, and he protected his tra- 
ding ſubjects with great ſpirit againſt the Hanſeatic league, and the 
neighbouring powers. Upon an average, the difference of living 
then and now ſeems to be nearly as five or fix is to one, always re- 
membering that their money contained chrice as much filver as our 
money or coin of the ſame denomination does. Thus, for example, 
if a gooſe then coſt 2d. 4, that is 7d. 4 of our money, or according 
to the proportion.of ſix 7 one, it would now coſt 3s, 99d. N 
Edward III. mounted the throne in 1327. He was then under 
* the 'thition of his mother, who eohabited with Mortimer, and they 
endeavoured to keep poſſeſſion of their power, by executing many po- 
pulat meaſures, and putting an end to all national differences with 
Scotland. Edward, young as he was, was ſoon ſenſible of their de- 
ſighs? He ſurpriſed them in perſon at the head of a ew choſen 
friends in the caſtle of Nottingham. Mortimer was ignominiouſly 
put to a public death, and the queen herſelf was ſhut up in confine · 
ment. It was not long before Edward found means to quarrel with 
David, king of Scotland, who had married his filter, and who was 
driven to France by Edward Baliol, who acted as Edward's tributary 
King of Scotland, and general, Soon after, upon the death of Charles 
ths Fair, king of France (without iſſue] who had ſucceeged by vir- 
ine of the Salic Jaw, which the French pretended. cut off all female 
A | ſucceſſion to that crown, Philip of Valois claimed it, as being the 
1 next heir male by ſucceſſion, but he was oppoſed by Edward, - as be- 
ning the ſan, of Iſabella, who was ſiſter to the three laſt mentioned 
8 1 France, and firſt in the female ſucceſſion. The former, was 
2 35 erted, but the caſe being douhtful, Edward purſued his claim, 
„ "Fad javaded Faanee wü ere t. 95 
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On this oceaſion, the vaſt difference between the feudal conſtitu · 
tions of France, which were then in full force, and the government 
of England, more favourable to public fiberty, appeared. The 
French officers knew no ſubordination. They aud their men were 
equally undiſciplined,,and diſobgdient, though far more numerous 
than their enemies in the field. The Engliſh ſreemen, on the other 
hand, having now vaſt property to fight for, which they could call 
their own, independent of a fend law, k ew its value, and had 
learned to defend it by providing chemſelves with proper armour, 
and ſubmitting to military exerciſes, and proper ſubordination in the 
field. The war, an the part of Edward, was therefore a continued 
ſcene of ſucceſs and victory. At Creſſey, in 1346, above 100,000 
French were defeated, chicfly by the valour of the printe of Wales, 
who was but ſixteen years of age (his father being no more than thir- 
ty-four) though the Engliſh did not exceed 30,000, The loſs of the 
French ſar exceeded the number of the Engliſh army, whoſe lofs 
conſiſted of no more than three knights, and one eſquire, and about 
fifty private men. The battle of Poictiers was fought in 1356, be- 
tween the prince of Wales and the French king John, but with ſu- 
perior advantages of numbers on the part of the French,” who were 
totally defeated, and their king and his favourite ſon Philip taken 
priſoner. It is thought that the number of French killed in this bat- 
tle was. double that of all the Engliſh army, but the- modeſty and 
politeneſs with which the prince treated his royal priſoners, formed 
the brighteſt wreath in his garland. | 


"Edward's glories were not confined to France. Having left his 
queen Philfippa, daughter co the carl of Hainault, regent of Eng- 
land, the had the good fortune to take priſoner David, king of 
Scotland, who had ventured to invade England, about fix weeks at- 
ter the battle of Creſſey was ſought. Thus Edward, on his return, 
had the glory to ſee two crowned heads his captives at London. 
Both kings were atterwards ranſomed, but John returned go' Eng- 
land, and died at the palace of the Savoy. Aſter the treaty of Bre- 
tigni, into which Edward III. is ſaid to have been frightened by a 
dreadſul ſtorm, his fortunes declined, He had reſigned his French 
dominions entirely to the prince of Wales, and he funk in the eſteem 
of his ſubjects at home, on account of his attachment to his miſtreſs, 
one Alice Piers. The prince of Wales, commonly called the black 
prince, while he was making a glorious campaign in Spain, where 
he re · inſtated Peter the Cruel on that throne, was ſeized with a con- 
ſumptive diſorder, which carried him off in the year 1372. His fa- 
ther did not long ſurvive him, for he died difpirited, and obſcure 
at Shene, in Surry, in the year 1377, the 65th of his age and 51 
of his reign. OS 3 | 1 
No prince ever underſtood the balance and intereſts of Europe 

tter than Edward did. Having ſet his heart on the conqueſt of 

rance, he gratified the more readily his people in their demands 
{or protection, and ſecurity to their liberties and properties, but he 
thereby exhauſted his regal dominions; neither ns his ſucceſſor, 
when. he mounted the throne, ſo powerful a prince as he was, in 
the beginning of his reign, He has the glory of eſtabliſhing _ 
Has WOOUYUER 
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woollen manufacture among the Engliſh, who, till his time, general - 
ly exported the unwrought commodity. The rate of living in his 
reign, ſeems to have been much the fame as in the late reign, and 
few of the Eugliſh ſhips, even of war, exceeded forty or fifty tons. 
But notwithſtanding the vaſt increaſe of property in England, ville- 
nage ſtill continued in the royal, epiſcopal, and baronial manors. Hiſ- 
torians are not agreed, whether Edward made uſe of artillery, in 
his firſt invaſion of France, but it certainly was well known before 
bis death, The magnificent caſtle of Windfor was built by Ed- 
ward III. and his method of conducting that work may ſerve as a 
ſpecimen of the condition of the people in that age. Inftead of al- 
zuring workmen by contracts and wages, he aſſeſfed every county 
In _— to ſend him ſo many maſons,” tilers, and carpenters, as 
if he | | 
ſhort time; they Hved idle all the reſt of the year, and commonly 
all the reſt of their Rves; one ſucceſsful campaign, by pay and plun- 
der, and the ranſom of priſoners, was ſuppoſed to be a ſmall for- 
tune to a man: which was a great allurement to enter into the ſer- 


vice. The s of 4 maſter carpenter was limited through the 


whole year to three-pence a-day, a common carpenter to two-pence, 
money of that age. John Wickliffe, a ſecular prieſt, edncated at 


Oxford, began, in the latter end of this reign, to ſpread the doc- 


trines of reformation by his diſcourſes," ſermons, and writings ; and 
he made many" diſciples of all ranks and ſtations. © He ſeems to have 
been a man of parts and learning; and has the honour of being the 
firſt perſon in Europe who publicly called in queſtion thoſe doctrines 
which had univerſally paſſed for certain and undiſpyted, during ſa 
many ages. -' 7 e 


The doctrines of Wickliffe, being derived from his ſearch into 
the ſcriptures, and into eccleſiaſtical antiquity, were nearly the ſame 
with thoſe propagated by the reformers in the ſixteenth century, 
But though the age ſeemed ſtrongly diſpoſed to receive them, affairs 
were not yet fully ripe for this great revolution, which was reſerved 
for a more free and inquiring period, that gave the finiſhing blow 
to Romiſh ſuperſtition in this and many other kingdoms of Europe. 
His diſpiples were diſtinguiſhed by the name of Wickliffites or Lol- 

Richard II. was no more than eleven years of age when he 
mounted the throne. The Engliſh arms were then unſucceſsful, both 
in France and Scotland. The doarines of Wickliffe had taken root 
under John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, the king's uncle, and one 
of his guardians, and gave enlarged notions of liberty to the vil- 
lains, and lower ranks of people. The truth is, agriculture was 
then in fo flouriſhing a ſtate, that corn, and other victuals, were ſuf- 
fered to be tranſported, and the Engliſh had fallen upon a way of 

manufacturing for exportation; likewiſe their leather, D and o- 
ther native commodities, and with regard to the woollen manufac- 
tures, they ſeem from records to have heen exceeded by none in Eu- 
rope. John of Gaunt's foreign connections with the crowns of Por- 
tugal and Spain were of prejudice to England, and ſo many men 
were employed in unſucceſsful wars, that che Commons of ns. 
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been levying an army. Soldiers were enliſted only for a 
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late powder receiring a ſpark of fire, all as qacs Lamed'out-inco re- 
lion, under the conduct of Ball, a prieſt, Wat Tyler, and others, 
the ſcum of the people. Their proteſt principles were thoſe of level- 
ling, but it ſoon appeared, that their real intention was to have mur- 


_ tered the king, and ſeized upon the government. 


Richard was not then above ſixteen, but he: ated with great ſpi - 
rit and wiſdom. He faced the ſtorm of the inſurgents, at the head 
of the Londoners, while Walworth the mayor, and Philpot an al- 
derman, had the courage to put Tyler, the arch-traitor, to death, 
in the midſt of his 2 This, with the ſeaſonable behaviour , of 
Richard, quelled the inſurrection for that time, but it broke out 
with the moſt bloody effects in other parts of England; and though 
it was ſuppreſſed by making many examples of ſeverity and; juſtice 
among the. inſurgents, yet the common people never after that loſt 
ſight of their. own importance, till by degrees they obtained thoſe 
privileges which they now enjoy. Had Richard been a prince of 
real abilities, he might, after the ſuppreſſion of thoſe inſurgents, 
have eſtabliſhed the tranquillity of his dominions on a ſure founda- 
tion, but he delivered him;:lt up to worthleſs favourites, particular- 
ly Sir Michael de la Pole, whom he created lord chancellor, judge 
Treſilian, and above all, Robert de Vere, earl of Oxford, whom 
he created duke of Ireland. They were obnoxious both to the par- 
liament and people, and Richard ſtooped to the molt ignoble mea- 
ſares to ſave them; but he found that it was not in his power. They 
were attainted and condemned to ſuffer as traitors; but Pole, and 
the duke of Ireland eſcaped abroad, where they died in obſcurity. 
Richard aſſociated to himſelf a new ſet of favonrices, His people, 
and great lords, again took arms, and being headed by the duke of 
Glouceſter, the king's uncle, they toreed Richard once more into 


their terms; but being inſincere in all his compliances, he was u- 


pon the point of becoming more deſpotic than any king of Eng- 


land ever had been, when he loſt his crown and life by a ſudden ca- 
taſtrophe. ö | 


A quarrel happened berween- the duke of Hereford; fog to the 


duke of Lancaſter, and the. duke of Nortolk, and Richard baniſhed 


them both, with particular marks of injuſtice, to the former, who 
now became duke of Lancaſter by his father's death. Richard car- 


Tying over x great army to quell a rebellion in Ireland, a ſtrong par- 


ty was formed in England, who offered the duke of Lancaſter the 
crown. He landed at Ravenſpur in Yotkſhire, and was ſoon at the 
head of 60,000 men, all of them Engliſh. Richard hurrigd back 
to England where his troops refuſing to fight, he was made priſoner, 
with no more than twenty attendants, and being carried to London, 
he was depoſed in {ull parliament, upon a formal charge of miſcon- 
duct, and ſoon after he was ſtarved to death in priſon, in the year 
1399s the 34th of his age, and the 23d of his reign. 4.1 919 

hough the nobility of England were poſſeſſed of great power at 
the time of this revolution, yet we do not find that it abated the in- 
fluence of the Commons. They had the courage to remonſtrate bold- 


ly io yarbapeny than the uſury, which was but too much practiſed 


. land, and other abuſes of, both cle gy and. laity, and the de- 


At he II. * 
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Henry the IV. , ſon of John of Gaunt, duke of Laneaſter, ſouriſt 
ſon of Edward III. being ſettled in the throne of England, in preju- 
dice to the elder branches of Edward the III's family, che great no? 


; Jangoages becauſe of their 1 
1s 


bility were in hopes thut this glaring defect of his title would render 
him dependent upon them. At firſt ſome conſpiracies were formed 
againſt him among his great men, but he eruſhed them by his 
activity and ſteadineſs, and laid u plan for reducing their overgrown 


powers. This was underſtood by che Piercy family, the greateſt in 
the North of England, who complained of Henry having deprived 


rhem of ſome Scots priſoners, whom they had taken in battle, and a 
dangerous rebellion broke ont under the old earl of Northumberland; 


and his fon, the famous Henry Piercy, ſurnamed the Hotſpur, but it 


ended in the defeat of the rebels, chiefly by the valour of the prince 


of Wales. With equal good fortune Henry ſuppreſſed the infurrec- 


tions of the Welch, under Owen Glendower ; and, by his prudent 
conceſſions to his parliament, to the Commons particularly, he. at laſt 


eonquered all oppoſition, while, to falve the defect of his title; tlie par- 
Rament entalled the crown upon him, andthe heirs male of his bo- 


dy; lawfully begotten, thereby ſhatting oue all female ſucceſſion. The 
mr, Duke of Rothſay, heir to the crown of Scotland, (after James 

of that kingdom, falling a priſoner into Ftenry's hands about this 
time, was of infinite ſervice to his government; and before his death, 
which happened in 1413, in the 46th year of his age, and 14th of his 
reign, he had the ſatisfaction to ſee his ſon and ſucceſſor, the prince 
of Wales, difengage himſelf from many youthful follies, which had, 


till then, diſgraced his conduct. | 


The Engliſh marine was now fo greatly increaſed, that we find an 
Engliſh veſſel of 200 tons in the Baltic, and many other ſhips of equal 
burden, carrying on an immenſe trade all over Europe, but with the 
Hanſe towns in particular. With regard to public liberty; Henry IV. 
was the firſt prince who gave the different ordets in parliament, eſpe · 
cially that of the Commons; their due weight. It is, however, a lit- 
tle ſurpriſing, that learning was at this time at a much lower paſs in 
England, and all over Europe, thau it had been 200 years before. 
Bittiops, when teſtifying ſynodal acts, were often foreed to do it by 


proxy in the ſollowing terms, viz: „ As I cannot read myſelf, N. N. 


hath ſubſeribed for me; or, as my lord biſhiop cannot white himſelf, 
at his requeſt I have ſubſeribed. “ n ä 
The balaiice of trade with foreign parts was againſt England, at 
the acceſſion of Henry V. in 1413, ſo greatly had luxury increaſed, 
The Loltirds; or the followers of Wiekliffe, were excellively numer- 


S The ttirone being now vacant, the duke of Lancaffer ſtepped forth, and 


Raving eroſſed himſelf on. his forehead, and on bis breaſt, and called upon the 
tame of Chriſt; he pronounced theſe words, Which we ſhallgive in the original 


the nam: ¶ Fadber Sen, ad Holy Ghofl, I Henry of Lancaſter, 
challenge this rewme of Ynglande, and the croun, with all the membres, 
and i be appurtenances; als I that am deſctnuit by right line of the blede 
(meaning a claim in right of his mother) coming fro the gude king Henry 
therd?, and throge that right that God of his grace hath ſent me; with help 
6f Hu, and of my frerdes, to recover ii; the which rewme was in poyn! 


to be ondone by defaut of governance, and ondoint of the gude lauer 
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ous, and had choſen Sir John Oldcaftle for their head, but Henry 

diſperſed them, and executed their leader. Henry next turned his 

eyes towards. France, which. he had many incitements for invading. 

He demanded. a reſtitution of Normandy, and other provinces that 

had been ravaged from England in the precedin oy alſo the 
m 


nt of certain arrears due for king John's ra ce the reign 
of Edward the III. and availing himſelf of the diſtracted ſtate of that 
kingdom, he invaded it, where he firſt took Harfleur, and then de- 
feated the French in the battle of Agincourt, which equalled thoſe 
of Creſſey and Poitiers in glory to the Engliſh, but exceeded them 
in its conſequences, on account of the yaſt number of French prin- 
ces of the blood, and other great noblemen, who were there killed. 
Henry, who was as great a politician as a warrior, made fach alli - 
ances, and divided the French among themſelves ſo effectually, that 
he forced the queen of France, whoſe huſband Charles VI. was a lu- 
natic, to agree to his marrying her daughter, the princeſs Catharine, 
to difinherit the dauphin, and to declare Henry regent. of France, 


during her huſband's life, and him and his iſſue ſucceſſors to the 
French monarchy, which.muſt at this time have been exterminated, 


bad not the Scots (tho? their king ſtill continued Henry's captive) 
furniſhed the dauphin with vaſt ſupplies, and preſerved the French 
crown for his head. Henry, however, made a triumphal entry 
into Paris, where the dauphin was proſcribed ; and after receiving 
the fealty of the French nobility, he returned to England to levy 
a force that might cruſh the dauphin and his Scotch auxiliaries. He 
probably would have been ſucceſsful, had he not died in 1422, the 
34th year of his age, and the oth of his reign. | 
Henry V's vaſt ſucceſſes in France revived the trade of England, 
and at the ſame time increaſed. and eſtabliſhed the privileges and li- 
berties of the Englith commonalty. As he died when he was only 
34 years. of age, it is hard to ſay, if he had lived, whether he might 
not have given the law to all the continent of Europe, which was 
then greatly diſtracted by the diviſions among its princes : but whe- 
ther a would have been of ſervice or prejudice to the growing li- 


»berties of his Engliſh ſubjc&s we cannot determine. 


By an authentic and exact account of the ordinary revenues of 
the crown during this reign, it appears that they only amounted to 
$5,7141. a-year, which is nearly the ſame with the revenues in Hen- 
ry III's time, and the kings of England had neither become much 
richer nor poorer in the courſe of 200 years. The ordinary expen- 
ces of the government amounted to 52,5071. ſo that the King had 


bad of ſurplus only 32071. for the ſupport of his houſhold, for his 


wardrobe, for the expence of embaſſies, and other articles. This 
ſum was nowiſe ſufficient even in time of peace; and to carry on 
his wars, this great conqueror was reduced to many miſerable ſhifts : 
he borrowed from all quarters; he pawned his jewels, and ſome- 
times the crown itſelf ; he ran in arrears to his army; and he was 
often obliged to ſtop in the midſt of his career of victory, and to grant 
a truce to the enemy. | 

It required a prince equally able as Henry IV. and V. to confirm | 


the title of the Lancaſter houſe to the throne of England. Henry 


VI. ſurnamed of Windſor, was * than nine months old, when, 
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in conſequence” of the treaty of Troyes, . concluded by his father 
with the French court, he was proclaimed king of France, as well 
as of England. He was under the tuition of his two uncles, the 
dukes of Bedford and Glonceſter, both of them princes of great ac- 
compliſhments, virtuss and cburage, but unable to preſerve their 
brother's conqueſts. Upon the death of Charles VI. the affections 
of the French for his family revived in the perſon of his ſon and ſuc- 
deſſor, Charles VII. The duke of Bedford, who was regent of 
France; performed many glorious actions, and at laſt laid ſiege to 
Orleans, which, if taken, would have compleated the conqueſt of 


France. The fiege was raiſed by the vabur and good conduct of 


the maid of Orleans, a phænomenon hardly to be paralleled in hiſ- 
tory,” being born of the loweſt extraction, and bred a cow-keeper, 
and ſometimes a helper in ſtables at public inns. She muſt, notwith- 
ftanding, have poſſeſſed an amazing fund of ſagacity as well as va- 
lour. After an unparalleled train of glorious actions, and placing 
the erown upon her ſov'reign's head, ſhe was accidentally taken pri- 
foner by the Engliſh; who burnt her alive for a witch and a heretic. 

The death of the duke of Bedford, and the agreement of the duke 


of Burgundy, the great ally of the Engliſh, with Charles VII. con- 
tributed to the entire ruin of the Englith inteveſt in France, and the 


loſs of all their fine provinces in that kingdom, notwithſtanding the 


_ amazing couragy, of Talbot, the firſt earl of Shrewſbury, and their 
other officers. * 


he capital misfortune of England, at this time, 
was its difunion at home. The duke of Glonceſter loſt his authority 
m REI and the king-married Margaret, daughter to the 
needy king of Sicily; a woman of a high ſpirit, but an implacable 


 difpoſition ; while the cardinal of Wincheſter, who was the richeſt | 
ſubject in England, it not in Europe, preſided at the head of the 


treaſury, and by his avarice ruined the intereſt of England, both at 


home and abroad. Next te the Cardinal, the duke of Vork, who 


was ford - Iieutenant of Ireland, was the moſt powerful ſubject in 


England. He was deſcended by the mother's fide from Lionel, an 


elder ſon of Edward III. and prior in claim to the reigning king, 
who was deſcended from John of Gaunt, Edward's youngeſt ' ſon, 


and he affected to keep up the diſtinction of a white roſe, that of the 
houſe of Lancaſter being red. It is certain he paid no mt to 


the parliamentary entail of the crown upon the reigning familys and 


he loſt no opportunity of forming a party to aſſert his right, but 
acted at firſt with the moſt profound diflimulation. The duke of 


Suffolk was a favourite of the queen, who was a profeſt enemy to 


the duke of York, but being impeached in parliament, he was ba- 


nithed for five years, and had his head ſtruck off on board a ſhip by 


a common faitor. | This was followed by an inſurrection of 20, 00 
Kentiſhmen, headed by one Jack Cade, a man of low condition, 


who ſent to the court a liſt of grievances,” but was ſuppreſſed by the 


| vnlour of the citizens of London, and the queen ſeemed to be per- 


fectly ſecure againſt the duke of Vork. The inglorious management 
of the Engliſh affairs in France befriended him, and upon his arri- 
val in England from Ireland, he found a ſtrong party of the nobili- 
ty his friends, but was conſidered as the fomenter of Cade's rebel- 


lion, profeſt the m t profound reverence to Henry. 
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The perſons in high power and reputation in England, next to 
the duke of Vork, were the earl of Saliſbury, and his ſon the earl of 
Warwick. The latter had the greateſt land eſtate of any ſubject in 
England, and his vaſt abilities, joined to ſome virtue, rendered him 
equally popular. Both father and ſon were ſecretly on the fide of 
York; and during a fit of illneſs. of the king, that duke was made 
protector of the realm. Both ſides now prepared for arms; and the 
Ling recovering, the queen, with wonderful activity, aſſembling an 
army, the royaliſts were defeated in the firſt battle of St Alban's, 
and the king himſelf was taken priſoner. The duke of York was 
once more declared protector of the kingdom, but it was not lon 
before the queen reſumed all her influence in the government, an 
the king, though his weakneſs became every day more viſible, re · 
covered all his authority. | | * 

The duke of York upon this threw off the-maſk, and in 1459, he 
openly claimed the crown, and the queen was again defeated by the 
earl of Warwick, who was now called the King- maker. A-parlia- 
ment on this being aſſembled, it was enacted, that Henry ſhould 
poſſeſs the throne 2 life, but that the duke of Vork ſhould ſucceed 
him, to the excluſion of all Henry's iſſue. All, excepting the mag- 
nanimous queen, agreed to this compromiſe. She retreated North - 
ward, and the king being ſtill a priſoner, ſhe pleaded his cauſe ſo 
well, that aſſembling a freſh- army, ſhe fought the battle of Wake- 
field, where the duke of Vork was defeated-and ſhin in 1460. He 
left behind him three ſons, Edward, duke of Vork, afterwards Ed- 
ward IV. George, duke of Clarence, and Richard, duke of Glou- 
ceſter, afterwards Richard III. ds WN e 4. 41 

It is pretty extraordinary, that though the duke of Vork and his 

party opeuly aſſerted his claim to the crown, they ſtill: profeſſed al- 
legiance to Henry; but the young duke of York prepared to revenge 
his father's death, and obtained ſeveral victories over the royalilts, 
The queen, however, advanced towards London, and defeating the 
earl of Warwick, in the ſecond battle of St Alban's, the delivered 
her huſband ; but the diſorders committed by her Northern troops 
diſguſted the Londoners ſo much, that ſhe durſt not enter London, 
where the duke of York was received amidit the acclamations of the 
people, and proclaimed king, anno 1471, under the mene of Ed- 
ward IV. while the queen and her huſband were obliged to retreat 
Northward. She ſoon raiſed another army, and fought the battle 
of Towton, the moſt bloody perhaps that ever happened in any civil 
war; After prodigies of valour had been performed on both ſides, 
the victory remained with young king Edward, and near 40,000 men 
lay dead on the field of battle. Margaret and her huſband were once 
more obliged to fly to Scotland, where they met with a generous pro- 
tection. 1 ä 

It may be proper to obſerve, that this civil war was carried on 
with greater animoſity than any perhaps ever known. Margaret 
was as blood - thirſty as her opponents, and when priſoners of either 
fide were made, their deaths, eſpecially if they were of any rank, 
were deferred only for a few hours. ; 


Margaret, by the conceſſions the made to the Scots, ſoon raiſed a 


freſh army there, and in the North of England, but met with defeat 
3 H 2 upon 


2 „ e 
upon defeat; till at laſt her huſband, the unfortunate Henry, was 
carried priſoner to London, | LOG 

The duke of York, now Edward IV. being crowned on the. 2gth 
of June, fell in love with, and privately married Eliſabeth, the wi- 
dow of Sir John Gray, though he had ſome time before ſent the earl 
of Warwick to demand the king of France's ſiſter in marriage, in 
which embaſſy he was ſucceſsful, and nothing remained but the 
bringing over the princeſs into England. When the ſecret of Ed- 

- kite. 1 marriage broke out, the haughty earl, deeming himſelf af- 
fronted, returned to England, inflamed with rage and indignation; 
and from being Edward's beſt friend, became his moſt formidable 
enemy, and gaining over the duke of Clarence, Edward was made 
priſoner, but eſcaping ſrom his «confinement, the earl of Warwick, 

and the French king, Lewis XI. declared for the reſtoration of 
Henry, who was rep on the throne, and Edward narrowly eſ- 
caped to Holland. Returning from thence, he advanced to Lon- 
don, undet pretence of claiming his dukedom of York, but being re- 

_ ceived into the capital, he reſumed the exerciſe of royal authority, 
made king Henry once more his priſoner, and defeated and killed 
Warwick, in the battle of Barnet. A few days after, he defeated a 
freſh army of Lancaſtrians, and made queen Margaret priſoner, to- 

ether with her ſon, prince Edward, whom Edward's: brother, the 
ike of Glouceſter, murdered in cold blood, as he is ſaid (but with 
no great ſhew ef probability) to have done his father, Henry VI. 
then a priſoner in the Tower of London, a few days after, in the 
year 1471. Edward being now ſettled on the throne, was guilty of 
the utmoſt cruelty to all the Lancaſtrian party, whom he put to death 
whenever he could find them, ſo that they were threatened with utter 
extermination. hal 

+ The great object of his vengeance was Henry, earl of Richmond. 
He was deſcended from John Beaufort, the eldeſt ſon of the earl-of 
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Somerſet, who was the eldeſt ſon of John of Gaunt, by his laſt wife ti 
3 Catharine Swineford, but born in adultery, during her huſband's liſe · d 
| time. This diſability, however, was afterwards removed, both by tt 
the pope and by the parliament, and the deſcendents of John of Gaunt, K. 
by that lady, as far as could be done, were declared legitimate. The g 
laſt lord, John, duke of Somerſet, left a daughter, et, who d. 
was married to Edmond Tudor, earl of Richmond, and their ſon in 
was Henry, earl of Richmond (afterwards Henry VII.) who, at E 
| that time, lived in France to ſecure himſelf from the cruelty of Ed- h. 
| ward. The reader may ſee, from the detail of this important gene- — "M 
alogy, that the young earl of Richmond had not the ſmalleſt claim A 
| in blood (even ſuppoſing the illegitimacy of his anceſtors had been m 
| removed) to the crown of England. 71 m 
"MM The kingdom of England was, in 1474, in a deplorable ſituation, al 
| The king was immerſed in expenſive and criminal luxuries, in which hi 

| he was imitated by his great men, who, to ſupport their extrava- 
cies, became penſioners to the French king. The parliament be 
ſeemed to act only as the executioners of Edward's bloody mandates. "2 
The beſt blood in England was ſhed upon ſcaffolds, and even the O] 
duke of Claregce fell a victim to his brother's jealouſy. Edward H 


_ partly to amule the public, and partly to ſupply the vaſt expence _ ti 
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his court, pretended ſometimes to quarrel, and ſometimes to treat, 
with France; but his irregularities brought him to his death (1483) 
in the 23d year of his reign, and 42d of his age. 

Notwithſtanding the turbulence of the times, the trade and ma- 
nufactures of England increaſed during the reigns of Henry VI. and 
Edward IV. 80 early as 1440, a navigation- act was thought of, by 
the Engliſh, as the only means to preſerve to themſelves the benefit 
of being the carriers of their own merchandize, but foreign influence 
prevented Henry's-paſſing the bill for that purpoſe. The invention 
of printing, which was imported into England by William Caxton, 
and received ſome countenance from Edward, is the chief glory of 
his reign, but learning in general was then in a poor ſtate in Eng- 
land. The Lord Tiptoft was its great patron, and ſeems to have 
been the firſt Engliſh nobleman who cultivated what are now called 
the Belles Lettres. The books printed by Caxton, are moſtly re-tranſ- 
lations or compilations from the French, or Monkiſh Latin; but it 
muſt be acknowledged, at the ſame time, that literature, after this 
period, made a more rapid and general progreſs among the Engliſh, 
than it did in any other European nation, 

Edward IV. left two ſons by bis queen, who had exerciſed her 
power with no great prudence, by having nobilitated many of her 
obſcure relations. Her eldeſt ſon, Edward V. was about thirteen, 
and his uncle, the duke of Glouceſter, taking advantage of the queen's 
unpopularity among the great men, found means to baſtardize her 
iſſue, by act of parliament, under the ſcandalous pretext of a pre- 
contract between her father and another lady. The duke, at the 
ſame time, was declared guardian of the kingdom, and, at laſt, ac- 
cepted of the crown, which was offered him by the Londoners, ha- 
ving firſt put to death all the nobility and great men, whom he 
thought to be well affected to the late king's family. Whether young 
Edward and his brother were murdered in the tower by his direc- 
tion, is doubtſul. The moſt probable opinion is, that they were clan- 
deſtinely ſent abroad by his orders, and that the elder died, but thar 
the younger ſurvived, and was the ſame who was afterwards well 
known by the name of Perkin Warbeck. Be this as it will, the En- 
gliſh were prepoſſeſſed ſo ſtrongly againſt Richard, as being the mur- 
defer of his nephews, that the earl of Richmond, who ſtill remained 
in France, carried on a ſecret correſpondence with the remains of 
Edward IV. 's friends, and by offering to marry his eldeſt daughter 
he was encouraged to invade England, at the head of about 2000 
foreign troops, but they were ſoon joined by 7000 Engliſh and Welſh. 
A battle between him and Richard who was at the Read of 15,000 
men, enſued at Boſworth field, in which Richard, after diſplayin 
moſt aſtoniſhing acts of perſonal valour, was killed, having been art 
abandoned by a main diviſion of his army, under Lord Stanely and 
his brother, in the year. 1485. | 
There can ſcarcely be a doubt, that the crimes of Richard have 
been exaggerated by hiſtorians, He was exemplary in his diſtribu- 
tive juſtice, He kept a watchful eye over the great barons, whoſe 
oppreſſions he aboliſhed, and was a father to the common people. 
He founded the ſociety of Heralds, an inſtitution, which, in his | 
time, was found neceſſary to prevent diſputes among great families, 
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During his reign, ſhort as it was, we have repeated inſtances of his 
relieving cities and corporations that had gone into decay. He was 

> remarkable for the encouragement of the hardware manufactures of 
all kinds, and for preventing their being imported into England, no 
fewer than 72 different kinds being prohibited importation by one 


act. He was the firſt Engliſh king who appointed a conſul for the 


ſuperintendency of Englith commerce abroad, one Strozzi being no- 
minated for Piſa, with an income of the fourth part of one per cent. 
on all goods of Engliſhmen imported to or exported from thence. We 
hall not enter into the ſubjeE of the concern he had in the ſuppoſed 
murder of his two nephews, -but only obſerve, that the temporiging 
_ parliament, by baſtardizing them, cut them off from the ſucceſſion 
to the crown. © | | 
Though the ſame act of baſtardy affected the daughters, as well 
as the ſons of the late king, yet no diſputes were raiſed upon the le- 
gitimacy of the princeſs Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter of Edward IV. 
and who, as had been before concerted, married Henry of Lancaſter, 


earl of Richmond, thereby uniting both houſes, which happily put 


an end to the long and bloody wars between the contending houſes 
of York and Lancafter, Henry, however, reſted his right upon 
conqueſt, and ſeemed to pay no regard to the advantages of his mar- 
riage. He was the moſt ſagacious monarch that ever had reigned in 
England; but, at the ſame time, the moſt jealous of his power; for 
he {hut up the earl of Warwick, ſon to the duke of Clarence, brother 
to Edward IV. a cloſe prifoner in the Tower, though he was but a 
boy, and though nothing was alledged againſt him but his propin- 
quity to the houſe of York. He was the firft who inſtituted that 
guard called Yoemen, which {til ſubſiſts; and, in imitation of his 
predeceffor, he gave an irrecoverable blow to the dangerous privileges 
aſſumed by the barons, in aboliſhing hyeries, and retainers, by which 


every malefadtor could ſhelter himſelf from the law, by aſſuming a 


nobleman's livery, and attending his perſon. Some rebellions hap- 
pened in the beginning of his reign, but they were eaſily ſuppreſſed, 
as was an impoſtor, who pretended to be the impriſoned earl of War- 
wick. The deſpotic court of Star- chamber owed its original to Hen- 
ry, but, at the ſame time, it muſt be acknowledged, that he paſſed 
many acts, eſpectally for trade and navigation, that were highly for 
the benefit of his ſubjects. They expreſſed their gratitude, by the 
great ſupplies and benevolences they afforded him, and, as a finiſhing 


Uroke to the feudal tenures, an act paſſed by which the barons and 


gentlemen of landed intereſt were at liberty to ſell and mortgage their 
lands, without fines or licences for their alienation. 

This, if we regard its conſequences, is perhaps the moſt- import- 
am act that ever paſſed in an Engliſh parliament. though its tenden- 
ey ſeems only to have been known to the politic king. Luxury, by 


the increaſe of trade, and the diſcovery of America, had broken 


with irrefiſtable force into England, and monied property being chiefly 
in the hands of the commons, the eſtates of the barons became theirs, 
but without any of their dangerous privileges, and thus the. baronial 
powers were ſoön extinguiſhed in England. * 
"Henry, after encountering and ſurmounting many difficulties both 
in France and Ireland, was diſturbed in the poſſeſſion of his — 
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by a young man, one Perkin Warbeck, who pretended to be the 
duke of Vork, ſecond ſon to Edward IV. and was acknowledged as 
ſuch by the duteheſs of Burgundy, Edward's ſiſter. We ſhall not 
follow the adventures of this young man, which were various and 
uncommon, but it is certain that many of the Engliſh, with the 
courts of France and Scotland, believed him to be what he pretend- 
ed. Henry endeavoured to prove the death of Edward V. and his 
brother, but never did it to the public ſatisſaction; and tho? James 


IV. of Scotland diſmiſed Perkin out of his dominions, being enga- 


ped in a treaty of marriage with Henry's eldeſt daughter, yet by the 
ind manner in which he entertained and diſmiſſed him, it-is plain 
that he believed him to be the real duke of York, eſpecially as he 
refuſed to deliver' up his perſon, which he might have done with 
honour, had he thought him an impoſtor. Perkin, after various 
unfortunate adventures, fell into Henry's hands, and was ſhut up 
in the tower of London, from whence he endeavoured to eſcape a- 
long with the innocent earl of Warwick, for which Perkin was hang- 
ed, and the earl beheaded. It is ſaid, that Perkin made a confeſ- 
ſion of his impoſtures before his death, but 1 he did, it might have 
been extorted from him, either upon the hope of pardon, or the 


fear of torture. In 1499, Henry's eldeſt ſon, Arthur, prince of 


Wales, was married to the princeſs Catharine, of Arragon, daugh- 
ter to the king and queen of Spain, and he dying ſoon after, ſuch 
was Henry's reluctance to refund her great dowry, that he conſent- 
ed to her being married again to his ſecond ſon, afterwards Henry 
VIII. on pretence that the firſt match had not been conſummated. 
Soon after, Henry's eldeſt daughter, the princeſs Margaret, was 
ſent with a moſt magnificent train to Scotland, where ſhe was mar- 


. ried to James IV. Henry, at the time of his death, which happen- 


ed in 1509, the 52d year of his age, and 24th in his reign, was 
poſſeſſed of 1,800,000]. ſterling, which is equivalent to five millions 
at preſent, ſo that he may be ſuppoſed to have been maſter of more 
ready money than all the kings in Europe beſides poſſeſſed, the mines 
of Peru and Mexico being then only beginning to be worked. 

We have already mentioned the vaſt alteratron which happened in 
the conſtitution of England, during Henry the VIL.'s reign, His 
exceſhve love of money was the probable: reafon why ke did not be- 
come maſter of the Weſt-Indies, he having the firſt offer of the diſ- 
covery from Columbus, whoſe propoſals 23 rejected by Henry, 
that great man applied to the court of Spain, and he ſet out upon the 
diſcovery of a new world, in the year 1492, which he affected after a 


paſſage of thirty-three days, and took poſſeſſion of the country in the 


name of the king and queen of Spain. Henry, however, made amends 
by encouraging Cabot, who diſcovered the main-land of North-Ame- 
rica, in 1498, and we may obſerve, to the praiſe of this king, that 
ſometimes, in order to promote commeree, he lent to merchants ſums 
of money without intereſt, when he knew that their Rock was not 
ſufficient, for thoſe enterprizes which they had in view. | 
The fine arts were as far advanced in England at the acceſſion of 
Henry VIII. 1509, as in aby European country, if we except Ita- 
ly, and perhaps no prince ever entered with greater advantages than 
he did on the exerciſe, of royalty, Young, vigorous, ' and ws 
| . | without. 
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without any rival, he held the balance of power in Europe, but it is 
certain, that he neglected thoſe advantages in commerce, with which 

huis father became too lately acquainted. , Imagining he could not 

_ Rand in need of a ſupply, he did not improve Cabot's diſcoveries, 

and he ſuffered the Eaſt and Weſt Indies to be engroſſed by Portu- 
gal and Spain. His vanity engaged him too much in the affairs of 

. the continent, and. his. flatterers encouraged him to make prepara- 

tions for the conqueſt of all France. Theſe projects, and his eſta- 
bliſhing what is properly called a navy royal, for the permanent de- 

fence of the nation (a moſt excellent meaſure) led him into incredi- 
ble expences. He was on all occaſions the dupe of the emperor Max- 
' Imilian, the pooreſt prince in Europe, and early in his reign he gave 
himſelf almoſt entirely up to the guidance of the celebrated-cardinal 
Wolſey. While involved in a war with France, his licutenant, the 
earl of Surry, conquered and killed James IV. of Scotland, who had 
invaded England, and he became a candidate for the German empire, 
during its vacancy, but ſoon reſigned his pretenſions to Francis I. 
of France, and Charles of Auſtria, king of Spain, who was elected 
in 1519. Henry's conduct, in the long and bloody wars, between 
thoſe princes, was directed by Wolſey's views upon the popedom, 
which he hoped to gain by the intereſt of Charles, but finding him- 
ſelf twice deceived, he perſuaded his maſter to declare himſelf for 
Francis, who had been taken priſoner at the battle of Pavia. Henry, 
however, continued to be the dupe of all parties, and to pay great 
part of their expences, till at laſt he was — to lay vaſt burdens 
| upon his ſubjects. I | 
| Henry continued all this time the great enemy of the reformation, 
| and the champion of the popes, and the Romiſh church, He wrote 
a book againſt Luther, about the year 1521, for which the pope gave 
him the title of Defender of the Faith, which his ſucceſſors retain to 
this day; but about the year 1524, he began to have ſome ſcruples 
with regard to the validity of his marriage with his brother's widow. 
On this-occaſion, however, he might be influenced by the charms of | 
the famous Anne Bullen, maid of honour to the queen, whom he | 
married before he had obtained the proper bulls of divorce from the 
pope. | The difficulties he met with in this proceſs ruined Wolſey, 


- who died of heart-break, (after being ſtript of his immenſe power and 
| poſſeſſions; and had introduced into the king's favour Cranmer, who 
f was afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury. | 
A perplexing, though nice conjuncture of affairs, it is well known, 
induced Henry at laſt to throw off all relation to or dependence up- { 
| on the church of Rome, and to bring about a reformation, in which, { 
however, many of the Romiſh errors and ſuperſtitions were retained. « 
| Henry never could have effected this mighty meaſure, had it not j 
| been for his deſpotic diſpoſition, which broke out on every occaſion. 
| Upon a flight ſuſpicion of his queen's inconſtancy, and after a ſham . 
trial, he cut of her head, and put to death ſome of her neareſt rela- 1 
tions, and he was declared arbitrary by repeated acts of parlianient, 
which aſſembled only as a board to execute his pleaſures, The diſ- £ 
ſolution of the religious houſes, and the immenſe wealth that came to 4 
Henry, by ſeizing all the eccleſiaſtical property in his kingdom, en- * 
abled him to give full ſcope to his ſanguinary diſpoſition, ſo that oe f 
a be 
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beſt and moſt innocent blood of England was daily ſhed on ſcaffolds, 
and few days paſſed that were not marked with ſome illuſtrious vic- 
tim of his tyranny. Among others was the aged counteſs of Salif- 
bury, deſcended immediately from Edward IV. and mother to the 
cardinal Pole, the marquis of Exeter, the lord Montague, and 
others of the blood-royal, for holding a correſpondence with chat car- 


His thi d wiſe was Jane Seymour, daughter to a gentleman of 


fortune and family; but ſhe died in bringing Edward VI. into the 


world, His fourth wife was Anne, ſiſter to the duke of Cleves. He 
diſliked her ſo much, that he ſcarce bedded with her, and ob- 
taining a divorce, he ſuffered her to reſide in England, on a penſion 
of 3000 l. a- year. His fifth wife was Catharine Howard; niece to 
the duke of Norfolk, whoſe head he cut off for anti- nuptial inconti- 
nency. His laſt wife was queen Catharine Parr, in whoſe poſſeſſion 
he died, though the alſo narrowly eſcaped being brought to the ſtake 
for her religious opinions, which favoured the reformation. Henry's 
cruelty increaſed with his years,” and was now exerciſed promiſcuouſ- * 
ly on Proteſtants and Catholics. He put the brave earl of Surry to 
death without a crime being proved againſt him; and his father, the 


duke of Norfolk, muſt have ſuffered next day, had he not been ſaved 


by Henry's own death, in the year 1547, in the 56th year of his 
age, and the 38th of his reign. bai 4+ 8 ga 

The ſtate of England during the reign of Henry VIII. is, by the 
Help of printing, too well known to be enlarged upofi here. His at- 
tention to the naval ſecurity of England is highly commendable 3 
and it is certain that he employed the deſpotic power he was poſſei - 
ſed of, in many reſpects, for the glory and intereſt of his ſubjects. 
Without inquiring into his religious motives, it muſt be candidly 
confeſſed, that had the reformation gone through all the forms pre- 
icribed'by the laws, and the courts of juſtice, it probably never could 
have taken place, or at leaſt not for many years; and whatever 
Henry's perlonal crimes or failings might have been, the partition. 
he made of the church's property among his courtiers and favourites, 
and thereby reſcuing it from dead hands, undoubtedly promoted the 
2 greatneſs of ngland. With regard to learning and the arts, 

enry was A generous encourager of both. He gave a penſibn to 
Eraſmus ; he brought to England, encouraged, and protected Hans 
Holbein, that excellent painter and architect; and in his reign no- 
blemen's houſes began to have the air of Italian magnificence and re- 
gularity. He was a conſtant and generous friend to Cranmer : and 
though he was whimſical and extravagant to the laſt degree, in his 
own principles of religion, he advanced and encouraged many who 
became after wards the inſtruments of a more pure reformation. 

In this reign the Bible was ordered to be printed in Engliſh. Wales 
was united and incorporated with England. Ireland was created 
into a kingdom, and Henry took the title of king of Ireland. 

Edward. VI. was but nine years of age at the time of his father's 
death; and after ſame diſputes were over, the regency was ſettled 
in the perſon of his uncle the earl of Hertford, afterwards the pro- 
ter and duke of Somerſet, a declared friend and patron of the re- 


formation, and a bitter enemy to 3 of Rome. Much of the 


popiſh 
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popiſh leaven, however, ſtill ad in the council, which wits 
.embroiled at once with France and Seotland. 'Dhe'protefor-march- 


\ 


ed with an army into Scotland, to force that people to give their 


young queen Mary, only child of James V. in marriage to Edward, 
with a view to unite the two kingdoms, a meaſure which the late 
king had recommended with his dying breath to his eecutors- The 
protector defeated the Scots at Penkey, but the match never took 
place ; und the factions nom forming againſt the protector obliged 
Him to return with his army to England. His own brother, Who 
had married the queen dowager, was at che head of his enemies, and 
the dying, he made his addreſſes to the princeſs Elizabeth, aſter- 
wards queen. This gave a handle to the protector to bring his bro- 
ther, who was lord admiral, to the block, where he loſt his head. 
Ide reader is to obſerve in general, that the reformation was not 
effected without many public diſturbances. The common people, 
during the reign of Henry and Edward bein deprived of the vaſt 


relief they had from abbeys and religious houſes, and being ejected 


from their ſmall corn growing farms, had often taken arms, hat had 
been as often ſuppreſſed by the. government; and ſeverat of theſe 


Inſurrections were cruſhed in this reign.” A war, which was not 


very happily managed, broke out with Scotland; and the protector, 
Who wat, upon the Whole, a weak, but conſeientious man, was ſo 
intent upon religion, that he was firſt driven from the helm of. ſtate, 
aid then loſt his head upon a ſcaffold, by a faction formed equall 

of Papiſts and pretended Proteſtants. Dudley, who was oa | 


 Anke'of Northumberland, then took. the lead in the government, 


aud drove Edward, who, though young, meant extremely well, 


and was a ſincere Proteſtant, into many impolitie acts, ſo that, up- 


on the whole, England never made a poorer figure than it did in 
this reigns 4 | 24" 


_ !- The reforma ion, however, went on rapidly; through the zeal of 


Cranmer, and other, ſome of them _ divines. In ſome caſes, 
Partienlarly with regard to the princeſs 
moderation which the reformers had before ſo ſtrongly: recommend - 


ed; and ſome cruel ſanguinary executions, on account of religion, 
took place Edward's ybuth excuſes him from blame, and his cha- 


ritable endowments, which {till exiſt and flouriſh, ſnewed the goodneſs 
of his heart. He died of a deep conſumption in 1553, in the 16th 
year of his age, and the 7th of his reign. x 999 *. 
Edward on his death-bed, from his zeal ſor religion, had made a 
very unconſtitutional will, for he ſet afide his filter Mary from the 
ſuceeſſion which was claimed by lady Jane Gray, daughter to the 
ducheſs of Suffolk, youngeſt filter to Henry VIII. Tus lady, tho” 
ſhe had ſcarcely reached her 17th year, was a prodigy of learning 
and virtue; but the bulk of the Engliſh nation reeognized the claim 
of the princeſs Mary, who cut off lady Jane's head, and that of her 
huſband lord Guildford Dudley, ſon to the duke of Northumberland, 
who ſuffered in the ſame manner. 4 | : 


Mary being thus ſettled on the throne, ſuppreſſed an inſurrection 


under Wyat, and proceeded like a female fury to re-eſtabliſh popery, 
which ſhe did all over England. She recalled cardinal Pole from 
baniſhment; made him the principal inſtrument of n 2 
af oy , | n 8 4 lligzhite 
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lighted up che flames of perſecution, in which archbiſhop Cranmer, » 


the biſhops Ridley, Hooper, and Latimer, and many other illuſtri- 


ous confeſſors of the Engliſh reformed church, were conſumed; not 
to mention à vaſt number of other ſacrifices of both ſexes, and all 
ranks, that ſuffered through every quarter of the kingdom. Bonner, 
biſhop of London, and Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter, were, under 
Pole, the chief executioners of her bloody mandates z and had fhe 
lived, ſhe would have endeavoured to exterminate all her Proteſtant 
6 ors | | 8 1 r 
ary was married to Philip II. king of Spain, who, like herſelf, 
was an unfeeling bigot to popery ; and the chief praiſe of her reign. 
is, that, by the marriage-articles, proviſion. was made for the inde- 
pendency of the Engliſh crown, By the aſſiſtance of troops, which. 
the furniſhed to her huſhand, he gained the important battle of St. 
un but that victory was ſo ill improved, 8 the French, un- 
er the duke of Guiſe, ſoon after took Calais, the only place then 
remaining to the Engliſh in France. This loſs, which was chiefly. 
owing to cardinal Pole's ſecret connections with the French court, is 
ſaid to have broken Mary's heart, who died in 1558, in the 42d year 
of her life, and 6th of her reign. © In the heat of her perſecuting 
flames, (ſays a contemporary writer of credit) were burnt to aſhes, 
5 biſhops, 21 divines, 8 gentlemen, 84 artificers, and ip huband- 
men, ſervants, and labourers; 26 wives, 20 widows, 9 virgins, 
2 boys, and 2 infants; one of them whipped ta death by Bonner, and 
the other, ſpringing out of the mother's womb from the ſtake as ſhe- 
burned, thrown again into the fire.“ | *4 
Elizabeth, daughter to Henry VIII. by Anne Bullen, mounted the 
vhrone under the moſt diſcouraging circumſtances, beth at home and 


o 


abroad. Popery was the eſtabliſhed religion of England; her title to 


the crown, on account of the circumſtances attending her mother's 
marriage and death, was diſputed by Mary Queen of Scots, grand- 
child ro Henry VIPs eldeſt daughter, and wite to the Dauphin of 
France ; and the only ally ſhe had on the continent was Philip king 
of Spain, who was the Iife and ſoul of the popiſh cauſe, both abroa 
and in England, Elizabeth was no more than 25 years of age, at 
the time of her inauguration, but her ſufferings under her bigbtted 
fiſter, joined to the ſuperiority of her genius, had taught her caution 
and policy, and ſhe ſoon conquered all difficulties. z 
In matters of religion ſhe ſucceeded with ſurpriſmg facility, ſor, 
in her firſt parſament, in 1559, the laws eſtabliſhing. popery were re- 
pealed, her ſupremacy was reſtored, and an act of uniformity paſſed. 
ſoon after. With regard to her title, ſhe took advantage of the di- 
vided ſtate of Scotland, and formed a party there, by which Mary, 
now become the widow of Francis II. of France, was -ebliged to. 
renounce, or rather to ſuſpend her claim. Elizabeth, not contented. 
with this, ſent troops and mcney, which ſupported the Scots male- 
contents, till Mary's unhappy marriage, and. her other misfortunes, 
drove, her to take refuge in Elizabeth's dominions, where the. had: 
been often promiſed a '{afe and an honourable aſylum. It is well 
known how unfaithful Elizabeth was to this proſeſſion of friendſhip, 
2nd that ſhe detained the unhappy priſoner eighteen years in England, 
then brought her to a ſnam trial, nn chat Mary aimed at tha 
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crown, and, without the leaſt proof of guilt, cut off her head; an 
action which mult have tarniſhed all the glories of her reign, had it 
been a thouſand times more ſplendid than it wass. 

As to Elizabeth's affairs with Spain, which formed, in fact, the 
main buſineſs of her government, they exhibit ſeenes of wonderful 
events, partly ariſing from her own wiſe conduct, partly from the 
ſagacity of her ſtateſmen, and partly from the intrepidity of her forces | 
by ſea and land. e e | | 
be ſame Philip who had been the huſband of her late fiſter, upon | 
Elizabeth's * © Fo to the throne, offered to marry her, but ſhe | 
dexteroufly avoided his addreſſes ; and by a train of {kilful negocia- 
tions between her court and that of France, the kept the balance of 
Europe fo undetermined, that the had leiſure to unite her people at 
home, and to eſtahliſh an excellent internal policy in her dominions, | 
She ſometimes ſupported the Proteſtants of France; and the ſomgs 
times gave the dukes of Anjou and Alenzon the ſtrongeſt aſſurances 
that one or other of them {hliould be her huſband ; by which the, kept 
that court, who dreaded Spain, at the ſame time, in ſo good humour 
with her government, that it thewed no reſentment when the cut off 
queen Mary's head. alt 1253 | | 
When Philip was no longer to be impoſed upon by Elizabeth's 
arts, which had amuſed and baffled him in every quarter, it is well 
ow that he made uſe of the immenſe ſums which he drew from 
Peru. and Mexico, in equipping the moſt formidable armament that 
perhaps ever had been put to ſea, and a numerous army of veterans, 
under the prince of Parma, the beſt captain of that age; and that 
he procured a papal bull for abſolving Elizabeth's ſubjects from their. 
allegiance. Ng.reader can be fo uninformed as to be ignorant of the 
conlequences, that the largeneſs of the Spaniſh ſhips proved diſad- 
vantageous to them on the ſeas where they engaged; that the lord 
admiral Howard, and the brave ſea-officers under him, engaged, beat, 
and chaſed the Spaniſh fleet for ſeveral days, and that the ſeas and 
tempeſts finithed the deſtruction which the Englith arms had begun, 
and that few of the Spaniſh ſhips recovered their ports. Next to the 
admiral lord Howard of Effingham, Sir Francis Drake, captain 
Hawkins, and captain Forbiſher, diſtinguiſhed themſelves againſt this 
formidable armada, in which the Spaniards are ſaid to have loſt eighty». - 
one ſhips of war, large and ſmall, and 13,500 men. Fame 
Elizabeth had for ſome time ſupported the revolt of the Hollan- 
ders from Philip, and had ſent them her favourite, the earl of Lei- 
deſter, who acted as her viceroy and general in the low countries, 
Though Leiceſter behaved ill, yet her meaſures were ſo wiſe, that 
the Dutch eſtabliſhed their independency upon Spain, and then ſhe 
ſent forth her fleets under Drake; Raleigh, the earl of Cumberland, 
and other gallant naval officers, into the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, from 
hence they brought prodigious treaſures, taken from the Spaniards, 
into England. | | Be ET 982 
After the death of the earl of Leiceſter, the young earl of Eſſex 
became Elizabeth's chief favourite, and commanded the land forces 
in a joint expedition with _y lord admiral Howard, in-which they took 
und pfundlered the city of Cadiz in Spain, deſtroyed the*ſhipsanthe 
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harbour, and did other damage to the Spaniards, to the amount of 


twenty millions of ducats. | ORG, 
Elizabeth in her old age grew diſtruſtful, peeviſh, and jealous. Tho“ 
ſhe undoubredly loved the earl of Eſſex, the teized him by her capri- 
ciouſneſs into the madneſs of raking arms, and then cut off his head, 
She complained thiit the had been betrayed into this ſanguinary mea- 
ſure, which occaſioped a ſinking of her ſpirits, that brought her to 
her grave in 1603, the 76th year of her age, and 45th of her reign, 
having previouſly named her kinſman James VI. king of Scotland, 
and ſon to Mary, for her ſucceſſor,” 1 25 | 
The above form the great lines of Elizabeth's reign, and from 
them may be traced, either immediately or remotely, every act of 
her government. She ſupported the proteſtants in Germany againſt 
the houſe of Auſtria, of which Philip, king of Spain, was the head. 
She cruſhed the papiſts in her own dominions for the ſame reaſon, 
and made a further reformation in the church of England, in which 
ſtate it has remained ever ſince. In 1600 the Engliſh Eaſt-India 
company received its firſt formation, that trade being then in the 
hands of the Portugueſe (in conſequence of their having firſt diſ- 
covered the paſſage to India by the Cape of Good Hope) who at 
that time were ſubjects to Spain; and factories were eſtabliſhed in 
China, Japan, India, Amboyna, Java, and Sumatra. Fs 
Before queen Elizabeth's reign, the kings of England had uſually 
recourſe to the city of Antwerp, tor voluntary loans; and their cre- 
dit was ſo low, that, beſides the exorbitant intereſt of ten or twelve 
per cent. they were obliged to make the city of London join in the 
ſecurity. The trade to Turkey was begun about 1583; and that 
commerce was immediately confined to a company by queen Eliza- 
beth. Before that time, the grand Signior had always conceived 
England to be a dependent province of France. About 1590 there 
were in London four perſonas only rated in the ſubſidy book fo high 
as gook In 1567 there were found on iaquiry to be 4851 ſtrangers 
of all nations in London, of whom 3838 were Flemings, and only 
As to Elizabeth's internal government, the ſucceſſes of her * 
have diſguiſed it, for ſhe was lar ſrom being a friend to perſonal li- 
berty, and ſhe was guilty of many ſtretches of power againſt the 
moſt ſacred rights of Engliſhmen. But we muſt obſerve, that through ' 
the practices of the Spaniards with the Iriſh Roman. catholics, 1 
found great difficulty to keep that iſland in ſubjection, and at the time 
of her death her government there had gone into great diſorder. 
We can ſcarce require a ſtronger proof that the Engliſh began to 
be tired of Elizabeth, than the joy. teſtified by all Kt, at the ac- 


eeſſion of her ſucceſſor, notwithſtanding the long inveterate animo- 


fities between the two kingdoms... James was far from being deſti- 
tute of natural abilities for government, but he had received wrong 
impreſſions of the regal office, and too high an opinion of his own 
dignity, learning, and political talents. It was his misfortune that 
he mounted the Engliſh throne under a full conviction that he was 
entitled to all the unconſtitutional powers that had been exerciſed by 
Elizabeth, and the houſe of Tudor; and while he was boaſting of 
an almoſt unlimũted prerogative, there was not ſo much as a fingle 
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. regiment. in England to maintain his extenſive claims; a ſufficient: 


4 


oof that he ſincerely believed his pretenſions to be well grounded. 


He made no allowance for the glories of Elizabeth; which, as we 


have obſerved, diſguiſed her moſt arbitrary acts; and none for the 
free, liberal ſentiments which the improvement of knowledge and 
learning had then diffuſed through England. It is 2 per- 
haps, to point out the vaſt increaſe of property through trade and 
navigation, which enabled the Engliſh at the ſame time to defend their 
liberties. James's firſt attempt of great conſequence was to eſſect an 


union between England and Scotland but though he failed in this 


through the averſion of the Engliſh to that meaſure, he ſhewed no 
violent reſentment at the diſappointment. It was an advantage to 


him at the beginning of his reign that the courts of Rome and Spain 


were thought to be his enemies; and this opinion was increaſed by 
the diſcovery and deſeat of the gun - powder treaſon *, ; 
We have taken notice, in ſeveral. preceding parts of this work, of 


the vaſt obligations which commerce and colonization owed to this 


Prince: and, in fact, he laid the foundations of all the advantages 


- which the Engliſh have reaped from either. That his pedantry was 


ridiculous cannot be denied; and it is certain that he had mo juſt 
ideas of the Engliſh conſtitution and liberties. This led him into 
many abſurd diſputes with his parliament, and has thrown a moſt 
difagreeable ſhade upon his memory. Without inquiring from' what 
motive his love of peace proceeded, we may venture to affirm, that it 


Was productive of many bleſſings to England; and though his per- 


W pat | petual 
„This was a ſcheme of the Roman catholics to eut off, at one blow, the 


- King, lords, and commons, at the meeting of parliament, when it was alſo 


expected that the queen, and prince of Wales, would be preſent. The man- 
ner of enlifting any new conſpirator was by oath, and afdminiftring the ſa- 
crament ; and this dreadful ſecret, after being religiouſly kept near eighteen 
months,/'was happily diſcovered in the following manner: About ten days 
before the long wiſhed for meeting of parliament, a Roman catholic peer 


received a letter, which had been delivered to his ſervant by an unknown 


hand, earneftly advifing him to ſhift off bis attendance on parliament at that 


time, hut which contained no kind of explanation, The nobleman, though 


he conſidered the letter as a fooliſh attempt to frighten and ridicule bim, 


thought proper to lay it beſore the king, who ſtudying the contents with 


more attention, began to ſuſpe& ſome dangerous contrivance by gun-powder, 
and it was judged adviſeable to inſpeR all the vaults below the houſes, of 
parliament, but the ſearch was purpoſely delayed till the night immediately 
preceding the meeting, when a juſtice of peace was ſent with proper at- 
tendants, and before the door of the yault under the upper houſe, finding 
one Fawkes, who had juft finiſhed all his preparations, he immediately ſeiz- 


ed him,” and at the ſame time diſcovered in the vaults thirty-ſix barrels of 


powder, which had been carefully concealed under faggots and piles of wood. 


The match, with every thing proper for ſetting fire to the train,” were found 


in Fawkes's pocket, whale countenance beſpoke his ſavage diſpoſition, and 


who, after regretting that he had loſt the opportunity of deſtroying fo many 


heretics, made a full diſcoyery ; and the conſpirators, who never exceeded 


eighty in number, being ſeized by the country people, confeſſed their gvilt, 


and were executed in different parts of London. Notwithſtanding this hor- 
rid crime, the bigotted catholics were ſo devoted to Garnet, a Jeſuit, one 


of the conſpirators, that they fancied miracles to be wrought by his blood, 
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and in Spain he was conſidered 28 a martyr. 500 
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petual ne gociations have given riſe to much fatire againſt his perſon 
and government, yet they were leſs expenſive and deſtructive to his 
le chan any wars he could have entered into. He reſtored-t6 
P the Dutch their (cautionary towns, upon diſcharging part of the 
| mortgage that was upon them; but he procured from Spain, at the 
ſame time, an acknowledgmeitt of 'theit independency. © * 
James gave his daughter, the priuceſs Elizabeth, in marriage to 
the elector palatine, the moſt powerful proteſtant pr ince in Germany, | 1 
and he ſoon after aſſumed the crown of Bohemia: The memory of 
James has been much abuſed for his tame behaviour after that prince | \ 
had Joſt his kingdom and eleQorate by the imperial arms; but it is 
to be obſerved, that he always oppoſed his ſon-in-law's aſſuming the 
crown of Bohemia; that, had he kindled a war to re- inſtate him in 
that and his eleQorite; he probably would have ſtood ſingle in tlie 
ſame, excepting the feeble and uncertain affiſtance he might have re- 
ceived from the elector's dependents and friends in Germany. No- 
thing however is more certain, than that James furniſhed the elector 
with large ſums of money to- retrieve them, and that he actually rai- 
ſed a regiment of 2,200 men, under Sir Horace Ver, who carried 
chem over to Germany, where the Germans, under the marquis of 
Anſpach, refuſed to ſeeond them againſt Spinola, the Spanilh gene- 
ral, and that the elector hurt his own cauſe, by not giving the brave 
count Mansfield the command of his troops inſtead of Anſpach. 
James has been yo and jultiy blamed for his partiality to fa- 
vourites. His firſt was Robert Car, a private Scots gentleman, who 
was raiſed to be firſt miniſter and earl of Somerſet. He married the 
counteſs of Efſex; who had obtained a divorce from her huſband, and 
was with her found guilty of poiſoning Sir Thomas Overbury in the 
Tower; but James, contrary, as it is 1aid, to a ſolemn oath he made, 
pardoned them both. His next favourite was George Villiers, a pri- 
vate Engliſh gentleman, who, upon Somerſet's diſgrace, was admitted 
to an unuſual ſhare of favour and familtarity with his ſovereign, 
James had, at that time, formed a ſyſtem of policy for attaching him- 
ſelf intimately to the court of Spain, that it might aſſiſt him in reco- 
vering the Palatinate ; and to this ſyſtem he had ſacrificed the brave 
Sir Walter Raleigh, on a charge of N committed hoſtiſities a- 
inſt the Spaniſh ſettlements in the Weſt- Indies. James ha- 
ving loſt his eldeſt ſon Henry, prince of Wales, who had an invinci- 
ble antipathy to a-popilh match, threw his eyes upon the infanta of 
Spain, as a proper wife for his ſon Charles, who had ſacceeded to that 
principality,” Buckingham, who was equally a favourite with the ſon , 
as with the father, fell in with the prince's romantic humour, and a- 
. the king's will they travelled in diſguiſe to Spain, where a moſt 
olema farce of courtſhip. was played; but the prince returned with- 
out his-bride, and had it not been for the royal partiality in his fa - 
vour, the earl of Briſtol; who was then arabaſſador in Spain, would 
probably have brought Buckingham to the block. 
James was all this while perpetually jarring with his parliament, | 
whom he could not perſuade to furniſh money equal to his demands ; 7 
and at laſt, he agreed to his ſon's marrying the princeſs Henrietta ; 
Maria, ſiſter to Lewis XIII. and daughter to Henry the Oreat bf. 
France, James died before the completion of chis match, and it is 
l NIP 22 7 Ih thought, 
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that had he lived, he would have diſcarded Buckinghara. 
His death happened in 1625, in the 5gth year of bis age, after a reign 
over England of 2a years. James encouraged and employed that ex- 
coellent painter, Sir Peter Paul Rubens, as well as Inigo Jones, who re- 
ſtored the pure taſte of architecture in England. His was the golden 
reign for theological learning; and, under him, poetical genius, tho 
not much encouraged at court, arrived at its vertical point. | 
Charles I. was unfortunate in his marriage with the princeſs Hen- 
rietta Maria. He ſeems to have been but a-cold lover, and he quar- 
relled with, and ſent back, her favourite attendants a few days after 
her arrival in England. On the other hand, ſhe had a high ſpirit, 
diſdained and diſliked every thing that was incompatible in govern- 
- Ment with her Italian and arbitrary education, and was a diſagree- 
able wife, notwithſtanding: her huſband's ſubmiſſion. and tenderneſs. 
The ſpirit of the people had forced the late king into a breach with 
Spain, and Charles early gave ſuch indications of his partiality for 
Buckingham, and his own deſpotic temper, that the parliament was 
remiſs in furniſhing him with money for carrying on the war. In a 
ſhort time, Buckingham perſuaded Charles to take the part of the 
French Hugonots, in their quarrel with that crown. They were ſo 
ill ſupported, though Charles was ſincere in ſerving them, that Ro- 
chelle was reduced to extremity, by which the proteſtant intereſt re+ 
ceived an irrecoverable blow in France. The blame of all the-pub- 
lic miſcarriages and diſgraces was thrown, by the almoſt unanimous 
voice, both of the parliament and people, upon the favourite ; but 
he ſheltered himſelf from their vengeance under the royal protection, 
till he was murdered by ane. Felton, a ſubaltern officer, as he wavsrea+ 
dy to embark for the relief of Rochelle, which ſoon aſter ſurrendeted 
to cardinal Richlieu. ; | _ | 
The death of the duke of Buckingham, which happened in 1628, 
did not deter Charles from his arbitrary proceedings, which the Eng - 
gliſh patriots, in that enlightened age, conſidered as ſo many acts of 
tuyranny. He, without authority of parliament, laid arbitrary impo- 
fitions upon trade, which were refuſed to be paid by many of the 
merchants and members of the Houſe of Commons. Some of them 
> were impriſoned, and the judges were checked for admitting them to 
bail. The Houſe of Commons reſented thoſe proceedings by draw- 
ing up a proteſt, and denyirig admittance to the gentleman-uſher of 
the black rod, who came to adjourn them, till it was finiſhed. This 
ſerved only to widen the breach, and the king diſſolved the parlia- 
ment, after which he exhibited informations again nine of the moſt 
eminent members, among whom was the great Mr Sgldon. They ob- 
jected to the juriſdiction of the court, but their-plea was over - ruled, 
and they were ſent to priſon during the king's pleaſure. 2 
Every thing now operated towards the deſtruction of Charles. 
The Commons had voted him no money, even for, the maintenance 
of his houſehold; and preſuming on what had been practiſed in reigns 
when the principles of liberty were imperfectly, or not at all — 2 
ſtood, he levied money upon, monopolies of ſalt, ſoap, and ſuch ne- 
ceeſſaries, and other obſolete claims, particularly for knighthood. His 
government becoming every day more and more unpopular, Burton, 
2 Givine; — and Boſtwick, a phyfician ; all of them 
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wen of mean parte, but deſperately reſblure and fiery, ſounded the 
trumpet of ſedition, and their puniſhmenrs were fo fevere, that they 
increafed the unpopularity of the government. Unfortunately for 
Charles, he ptit his conſcience into the hands of Laud, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, who was as great u bigot as' himſelf, both in church and 
fare. - Laud adviſed him to perſecute the Puritans, and to introduce 
the religion of the church f England into Scotland. The Scots 
upon this formed ſecret cormettions with the diſcontented Enghiſitz 


Ant invaded land, where Charles wus ſo ill ſerved by his officers 


and bis army, that he was foreed to agree to an inglorions peact 
with the Scots; but neither party being fincere in obſerving the terms, 
and Charles diſcovering that ſome of their great men had offered to 
throw themſelves under the protection of the French king, he raiſe 
a freſh army by virtue of his prerogative. All his preparations, 
However, were baffled by the Scots, who made thernfelves maſters of 
Newcaſtle and Durham, and being now openly befriended by the 
Houſe of Commons, they obliged the king to comply with their de- 
mands. N 3 
Charles did this with ſo bad à grace, though he took a journey to 

Scotland for that purpoſe, that it did Him no ſervice; on the con- 
trary, it encouraged the Commons to riſe in their demands. He 
had made Wentworth, earl of Strafford, a man of great abilities, pre- 


ident of the council of the North, and lord lieutenant of Ireland z 


and he was generally believed to be the firſt miniſter of ſtate. Straf- 
ford had been at the head of the oppofition, and oy Cons his, 
party, he became ſo much the object of publie deteſtation, that they 
Forced Charles in an illegal and imperious manner to conſent te thie 
cutting off his head ; and Laud loſt his ſoon after in like tnanner. 
Charles upon various occaſions, ſaw the neceſſity of moderation, 
and ſought to recover the affections of his people, firſt by paſſing the 
petition of right, and afterwards agreeing to other popular demands 
made by the Commons. Theſe compltanees did him no ſervice. A 
rebellion broke out in Ireland, where the proteſtants were maſſacred 
by the papiſts, and great pains were taken to perſuade the public 
that Clrarles fecretly favoured them out of hatred to his Engliſh ſub- 
jects. The biſhops were expelled the Houſe of Peers, and the leaders 
'of the Engliſh Houſe of Commons ſtill kept up a correſpondence with 
the diſcontented Scots. Charles was ill enough adviſed to go in per · 


ſon to the Houſe of Commons, and demanded that lord Kimbolton, 


Mr Pym, Mr Hampden, Mr Hollis, Sir Arthur Hatelrig, and Mr 
Stroud, ſhould be apprehended, but they previouſly had made their 
'eſcape. This act of Charles was refented as high treaſon apanift his 
people, and the Commons rejected all the offers of ſatisfaction he 
could make them. The city of London took the alarm, and the ar- 
euſed members into its protection. The truin - bands were raiſed, and 
the mobs were ſo unruly, that Charles removed from Whitehall « 


Hampton court, and from thence into Yorkſhire, where he raiſed; 


army to face that which the parliament, or rather the Houſe of 


mons, had in a — on don. S 

| 1 KJ Hot think their liberties in datger, 
or that the king was a tyrant, appears from the alacrity and n 
vers with Which he was ſerved, 1 n was compoſed of — 
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fourths of the. landed property. of England. The parliament, how- 
ever, took upon themſelves the executive power, and were. favoured 
by many. of. the trading towns and corporations, but its great re- 
ſource lay in London. The king's general was the earl of Lindſay, 
4 brave, but not an enterpriſing commander, but he had great de- 
pendence on his nephews the . princes Rupert and Maurice, ſons to 
the eletor-pillatine,, by his ſiſler, the princeſs Elizabeth. In the be- 
Fames of the war the ſenſe of honour. which prevailed among the 
king's, ofhcers was too ſtrong for the principles on which the parlia- 
ment forces ſought, but a ſpirit of enthuſialm catching the latter, it 
3 too powerful for honour. The earl of Eſſex was made ge- 
Neral under the parhament; and the firſt battle was fought at Edge- 
Bill in Warwickthire, in Odober 1642; but both parties claimed the 
victory, though the advantage lay witk Churles, for the parliament 
was ſo much diſtreſſed, that they invited the Scots to come to their 
aſſiſtance, and they accordingly invaded England anew, with about 
20, 0 horſe and foot. Charles attempted to remove the parliament 
to Oxford, where many members of both houſes met; but his ene- 
mies continued ſtill ſitting at Wellminſter, where they proſecuted 


port would have agreed to terms that would have bounded the 
Eing's prerogative. They were outwitted, betrayed, and over- ruled, 
the independents, who were aſſiſted by the ſtiffneſs, and unami- 

le behaviour, of Charles himſelſ. In ſhort, the, independents at laſt 
Hucceeded, in perſuading the members at Weſtminſter that Charles 
Nas, not to be truſted, Whatever his conceſſions. might be. From that 
. Mionpent the aluirs of the ropalilts ruſhed into zuin. Sir Themes 
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Fairfax, whoſe father, lord Fairfax, remained in the North, Wasgat 


the head of the army, which was now new-modelled, ſo that Charles 


by piecemeal loſt all his towns and ſorts, and was defeated by Fair - 


fax and Cromwell, at the deciſive battle of Naſeby, owing partly, as 
uſual, vo the miſconduct of. prince Rupert. This battle Was, followed 
by frei misfortunes to Charles, who retired to Oxford, the only place 
where he thought he could be ſafe. * 3,56 £ | 


* 


The Scots were then beſieging Newark, and no good paderfiands 


ing ſubſiſted between them and the Englith parliamentarians, bat 
the beſt and moſt royal friends Charles had, thought it prudent to 
make their peace. In this melancholy ſituation of his affairs, he eſca- 
ped in diſguiſe from Oxford to the Scots army before Newark, upon 


promiſe of protection. The Scots, however, were ſo intimidated, 


by the reſolutions of the parliament at Weſtminſter, that they put 
the perſon af Charles into the hands of the parliament's commiſſion- 
ers, not ſuſpecting che fatal conſequences. re do Ut 
The Preſbyterians now ſaw, more than ever, the neceſſity of ma- 
Ling peace with the king, but they were no longer maſters, being 
toreed- to receive laws from the army, and the independents. The 
latter now avowed their intentions, The firſt by foree took Charles 
out of the hands of the commiſſioners in June 1647, and then dreads; 
ing that a treaty might ſtill take place with the king, they impriſon - 
ed forty- one of the Preſbyterian members, voted the Houſe at Peers 
to be uſeleſs, and that of the Commons Was reduced: to 150 inde- 
pendents, and moſt of them officers of the army. In the mean white” 
Charles, who unkappily promiſed himſelf relief from thoſe diſſentions, 
was earried from priſon to priſon, and ſometimes cajoled by che inde- 
pendents, with hopes af deliverance, but always narrowly watched. 
Several treaties were ſet on foot, but all miſcarried, and he had been 
imprudent enough, after his affecting an, eſcape, to put himſelf into 
colonel Hammand's hands, the parliament's governor. of the iſle of 
Wight. A freſh negociation was begun and almoſt finiſhed, Whem 
the independents, dreading the general diſpoſition, of the people for 
peace, once more ſeized upon the king's perſon, brought him a pri- 
toner to London, carried him before a-mock cart of juſtice, of their 
own erecting, and after a ſham trial, his head was cut off, heſore his 
own palace at Whitehall, on the 32th, of January, 1648-g, being the 
4%h year af his age, and the 24th/ of his reign. {+ owns, 
Charles is allowed to have had many virtues, and there is reaſon, 
to believe, that aſſliction had taught him ſo much wiſdom and mo- 
deration, that had he been reſtored to his throne, he would have 
become à moſt excellent prince. This undoubtedly, was, the ſente of 
his people, at the time of his murder, as it was univerſally deteſted 
by all but the parricides, who brought him to the block, and were 
heated by enthuſiaſm. Many, in the courſe of the rebellion, who 
had been his great opponent: in parliament, became ſincere converts 
to his cauſe, in which they loſt their lives and fortunes, and never 
did any prince die more generally lamented, than he did by his peo- 
ple. We cannot refle& upon the ggeat loſs of lives, to the amount 
atleaſt of 100,000 fighting men, during the ſix years of the civil 
war, without being inclined to think that England was more popu- 
laus then, chan it is now, Theugh the hiſtory of chat period 9985 
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been minutely related, by writers. of all parties, who had the very” 
belt opportunities to know the true ſtate ob the nation, yet we do 
not find that the loſs of men had any influence upon agriculture or 
commerce, or the exerciſe of the common arts. of. life, and proui - 
nons rather funk chan roſe. in their value. The ſurviving children 
of- Charles, were Charles and James, who were ſucceſſively kings of 
England, Henry, duke of Glouceſter, who died ſoon after his bro«. 
ther's reſtoration; the princeſs Mary, married to the prince of O- 
range, and mother ta William, prince of Orange, who. was aſter- 
wards king of England, and the princeſs Henrietta Maria, who 
was married to the duke of Orleans, and whoſe daughter was mar- 
ried to Victor Amadeus, duke of Savoy, and king of Sardinia. 
They who brought Charles to the block were men ob different 
perfuaſions and principles, but many of them poſſeſſed molt amazing: 
abilities for government. They omitted no meaſure that could give 
@ perpetual excluſion to kingly power in England, and it cannot be 
denied, that after they ereſted themſelves into a commonwealth, they 
did prodigious things, for retrieving the glory of England by fea. 
They were joined by many of the — and both factions 
Bated Cromwell and Ireton, though they were forced to employ them 
in the reduction of Ireland, and afterwards againſt the Scots, who 
had received Charles II. as their king. By cutting down the timber 
apon the royal domains, they produced, as it were by magic, all at 
once, # fleet ſuperior to any that had ever been ſeen. in Europe. 
Their general, Cromwell, invaded Scotland, and though he was 


chere reduced to great difficulties, he totally defeated the Scots 


at the battles of Dunbar and Worceſter. The fame commonwealth 
Paſſed an act of navigation, and declaring war againſt the Dutch, 


who were thought till then invincible at fea, they effectually humbled 


thoſe republicans in repeated engagements. 

By this time Cromwell, who hated the republic, had the addreſs 
do get himſelf deelared commander in chief of the Engliſh army. 
Admiral Blake, and the other Engliſh admirals, carried the terror 
of the Engliſh name by fea, to all quarters of the globe; and Crom- 
welt, having now but little employment, began to be afraid that his 
| f#rrvices would be forgotten, for which reaſon he went, without any 
. ceremony, with a file of muſqueteers, diſſolved the parliament, and 

opprobrieuſly drove all the members out of their houſe. He. next 
annihilated the council of ftate, with whom the executive power was 
odged, and transferred the adminiſtration of government to about 
140 perſons, whom he fummoned to Whitehall on the th of July, 1653. 


. 


The war with Holland, in which the Engliſh were again victori - 


ous, ſtill continned. Seven bloody engagements by fea, were fought 
in little more than the compaſs of one year, and in the laſt, Which 


was decifive in favour of England, the Dutch laſt their brave admi · 
ral Van Tromp. Cromwell all this while wanted ro be declared 
King, but he perceived that he muſt encounter unſurmountable diffi» 
eulties from Fleetwood, and his other friends, if he ſhould perſiſt in 
His reſolution. He was, however; declared lord protector of the 

commonwealth of England, a title, under which he. ererciſed all the 
power chat i had been formerly annexed to the regal dignity. He 
next prgesedeq do ll tie gorornmets, d bavious 725 the 
. \ S ehemes 
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ſchemes: that were propoſed, eſtabliſhed, and proved abortive. Thoſes 
ſchemes, however, were temporary, and ſuited to cach junciure, nor 
haue we any high idea of Cromwell's political capacity, but in his 
management of the army, by which he did every thing. tie. was 
gpenly or ſecretly: thwarted by people of property all over England, 
and however: dazzled hiſtagians have been with his amazing fortune 
and power, it appears, by the beſt evidences, that during the con- 
tinuance of his proteRorate, he was perpetually. diſtreſſed for money, 
to keep the wheels of his government going. 42 
His wants at laſt led him into the fatab error of taking part with 
France againſt Spain, in hopes that the rich Spaniſh prizes would 
ſupply him with ready money. He. lent the French court 6209 men, 
= Nuakirk being taken by their aſſiſtance from the Spaniards, he 
took poſſeſſion of it. Finding that his uſurpation gave as much diſ- 
content to. his own party, as terror to the royaliſts, he had thoughts 
of renewing the model of the conſtitution, and actually erected a 


Houſe of Lords out of his own creatures. No king cver aQcd, either 


in England or Scotland, more deſpotically than be did, yet no ty- 
rant ever had fewer real friends, and even thoſe few threatencd to 
oppoſe him, if he ſhould take upon him the title of king. Hiſtori- 


| * in drawing a character of Cromwell, have been impoſed upon 


his amazing ſucceſs, and dazzled; by the luſtre of his fortune; 
but when we conſult Thurloe's, and other ftate-papers, the impoſi- 
tion in a great meaſure vaniſhes. After a moſt uncomfortable uſur- 
pation of four pears, eight months, and thirteen days, he died ſur- 
rounded by euthuſtaſts, on the 3d of September, 1658, in the Goth 
year of his age. 


It is not to be denied that E acquired much more reſpect 


from foreign powers, between the death of Charles I. and that of 


Cromwell, than ſhe had been treated with-fince the death of Eliza» 
beth. This was owing to the great men who formed the republic, 
which Cromwell abolithed, and who as it were inſtantaneouſly called 
forth the naval ſtrength of the kingdom. Neither they nor Cromwell 
had formed any fixed plan of legiſlation, and his fafety was owing to 
the different ſentiments -of government that prevailed among the 
heads of the republic. In the year 1656, the charge of the public 
amounred to $,300,0001.. of which a million went to the ſupport of 
the navy and army, and the remainder to that of the civil government. 
In the ſame year Cromwell aboliſbed all tenures ix capite, by knight's 
fervice, and ſogcage in chief, and likewiſe the courts of wards and 
liveries. Several other gricvances that had been complained of, dur- 
ing the late reigns, were likewiſe removed. Next year the total 
charge, or public expence of England, amounted to 2,326. 999 
The collections by aſſeſſments, excife, and cuſtoms paid into the ex- 
cheqer, amounted to 2, 362, 00 l. 4. — 
Upon the whale, it appears that England, from the year 1648, to 
the year 1658, was improved equally in riches as in power. 
legal intereſt of money was reduced from 8 to- per cent. a ſure 
ſymptom of increaſing commerce. The navigatioa act, chat palkic 
dium of the Englith trade, was planned and eſtablithed, though af. 
terwards confirmed under Charles II. Monopolies of all kinds werk 
comp gk and liberty of goſcience do all ſects ms ane, e 
85 4 9. ; I 2x , V; 
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_ vaſt advantage of population and manufactures, which had fuffered 
greatly by Laud's intolerant ſchemes having driven numbers of han- 
dicrafts to America and foreign countries, To the above national. | 
meliorations, we may add the modeſty and frugality introduced a- 
mong the common people, and the citizens in particular, by which 
they were enabled to increaſe their capitals. It appears, however, 
; that Cromwell, had he lived, and been firmly ſettled in the govern- 
ment, would have broken through rhe ſober maxims of the republi- 
eans; for, ſome time before his death, he affected great magnificence 
in his perſon, oourt, and attendants. We know of no art, or ſcience, 
that was patronized by the uſurper, and yet he had the good fortune 
to meet in the perſon of Cooper, an excellent miniature painter, and 
his coins done by Simons, exceed in beauty and workmanihip any 
ol that age. He is likewiſe ſaid to have paid ſome regard to men of 
learning, and particularly to thoſe entruſted with the care of youth 
of the univerſities. ne 5 ; rd 5 
The fate of Richard Cromwell, who ſucceeded his father Oliver, as 
protector, ſufficiently proves the little forecaſt which the latter had in 
matters. of government, and his being almoſt totally unbefriended. 
Richard was placed in his dignity by thoſe who wanted to make him 
the tool of their own. government, and he was ſoon after driven, 
without the leaſt ſtruggte or oppoſition, into contempt and obſcurity. 
It is in vain for hiſtorians of any party to aſcribe the reſtoration: of 
Charles II. (who, with his mother and brothers, during the uſurpa- 
tion, had lived abroad on a very precarious ſubſiſtence,) to the me- 
rits of any particular. perſons. It was effected by the general con- 
currence of the people, who found by experience, that neither peace 
nor protection were to be obtained, but by reſtoring the ancient con- 
ſtitution of monarchy. General Monk, a man of military abilities, 
but of no principles, excepting ſuch as ſerved his ambition or intereſt, 
had the ſagacity to obſerve this, and after temporizing in various 
ſhapes, being at the head of the army, he made the principal figure 
in reſtoring Charles II. For this he was created duke of Albemurle, 
confirmed in the eommand of the army, and loaded with honours 
Charles II. being reſtored in 1660, in the firſt year of his reign, | 
feemed to be under no influence, but that of his people's happineſs. | 
Upon his confirming the abolition of all the feudal tenures, he re» | 
ceived from the pariiament a giſt of the exciſe for life," and in this 
Act, coffee and tea are firſt mentioned. By his long reſidence, and 
That of his friends abroad, he imported into England the culture of 
many elegant vegetables, ſuch as that of Aſparagus, artichokes, cauli- 
ers, and ſeveral kinds of beans, peas, and ſallads. Under him, Ja- 
maica, which had been conquered, but neglected, by the Engliſh, 
during the late uſurpation, was improved and made a ſugar colony. 
The Royal Society was inſtituted, and many popular ads reſpecking 
trade and colonization were paſſed. In ſhort, Charles knew, and 
cultivated the true intereſts of his kingdom, till ke was warped by 
pleaſure and ſunk in indolence, failings that had the ſame coniequen- 
ces as deſpotiſm itſelf. He took a paternal concern in the ſufferings : 
ot the citizens, when London was burnt down in 1666 and its be- 1 
ing rebuilt with greater Inſtre and conveniencies, is a proof of — s 
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increaſe' of her trade; but there was no bound of Charles's love of 
pleaſure, which led him into the moſt extravagant expences. He has 
been ſeverely, but perhaps. unjuſtly cenfured, for ſelling Dunkirk to 


the French king, to ſupply his neceſſities, after he had ſquandered 


the immenſe ſums granted him by parliament. The price was about 
250, O00 l. ſterling In this he is more defencible than he was with 
his ſecret connections with France. Theſe are ſuppoſed to have bronght 
on à war with the Dutch, but their behaviour and ingratitude to 
England merited the ſevereſt chaltiſement. | 1 # 
The firſt ſymptoms of his degeneracy as a king appeared in his 
giving way to the popular clamour againſt the lord Clarendon, one 
of the wiſeſt and moſt diſintereſted ſtateſmen that ever England could 
boaſt of, and facrificing him to the ſycophants of his pleaſurable 
hours. The ficſt Dutch war, which begun in 1665, was carried on, 
with great reſolution and ſpirit, under the duke of Vork; but throꝰ 
Charles's miſapplication of the public money, which had been grant- 
ed for the war, the Dutch, while a treaty of peace was depending at 
Breda, found means to inſult the royal navy of England, by failing 
up the Medway, as far as Chatham, and deſtroying feyeral capit 
ſhips of wur. Soon after this a peace was concluded at Breda, be- 
tween Great Britain and the States General, for the preſervation of 
the Spaniſh Netherlands, and Sweden having acceded ta the treaty, 
it was called the triple alliance, | 5 


If we look into the hiſtory of thoſe times, we ſhall find that the 
humbling the power, of France was the ruling, paſſion of almoſt all 
the reſt of Europe; but, at the fame time, every ſtate at enmity. with 
her, had particular views of its own, which defeated every plan of 
'confederacy againſt the French power. The fituation of Charles, in 


this reſpect, was delicate. The inſults and rivalſbip, of the Dutch 


were intolerable to the trading part of his people, but his parliament 
thought that all conſiderations ought to give way to the humiliation 
of the French king. Charles faund ſuch oppoſition from his parha- 
ment, and ſuch difficulties in raiſing money, that he was perſuaded 
by his French miſtreſs, the dutcheſs of Portſmouth, to throw himſelf 
into the arms of the French king, who promiſed- to ſupply him with 
money, ſufficient to enable him to rule without a parliament. This 
has always been a capital charge againſt Charles II. and it had, we 
are apt to think, too great a weight with his parliament, whoſe con- 
duct, in ſome particulars, is not to be vindicated. | | 

In 1671, Charles was ſo ill adviſed, as to ſeize upon the money 
of the bankers, which had been lent him at 8 J. per cent. and to ſhut 
up the exchequer. This was an indefenſible ſtep, and Charles pre- 
tended to juſtify it by the neceſſity of his affairs, being then on the 
eve of a freſh war with Holland. This was declared in 1672, a 
had almoſt proved fatal to that republic. In this war the Engli 


fleet and army aRed in conjunction with thoſe of France. The 
duke of York. commanded the Engliſh fleet, and diſplayed * gal- 
a 


lantry in that ſtation. The duke of Monmouth, the eldeſt and fa- 
vourite natural ſon of Charles, commanded 600 Engliſh forces, 
who joined the French in the Low Countries, and all Holland muſt 
have fallen into che hands of the French, had it not been for the 
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vanity of their monarch, Lewis XIV. Who was ih a hurry to enjoy 
His triumph in his capital, and ſome very unforeſeen cirduuiſtunces. 
Al confidence was now loſt between Charles and his purliament, 
botwithſtunding the glory which. the Engliſh fleet obrained by ſea 
againſt the Dutch. The popular clamour at laſt obliged Charles to 
give peace to that republic, in conſideration of 200, 0 l. which was 
Puid him ; but in ſome things Charles acted very deſpotically. He 
complained of the frerdom taken with his prerogative in coffee · 
houſes, and ordered them to be ſuut up, but in a ſew days aſter to 
be opened. His 1 addreſſed him, but in vain, to make war 
with France, in the year 1677, for he was entirely devoted, to that 
crown, and regularly received its money as a penſioner, It is not, 
However, to be denied, that the trade of England was now incredi- 
ly increaſed, and Charles entered into many vigorous meaſures for 
its protection and fupport. | | ho | 


> 


is gave, him no merit in the eyes of his parliament, ons pct] 
rc 


every dag more and more furious, aud untractable, againſt the Frenc 
_ and the Papilts; at the head of whom was the king's eldeſt bro- 
ther, and preſumptive heir of the crown, the duke of York, Char- 
Iles, notwithſlanding the oppoſition be met with in parliament, knew 
that he had the affections of his people, but was too indolent to 
take 1 7 Ze of that circumſtance. He dreaded the ꝓroſpect of 
- civil war, and offered any conceſſions to avoid it. The conduct 
His parliament, on this occaſion is-indefenſible. Many, of. the mem- 
bers were bent upon ſuch à revolution as afterwards tock place, and 
were ſecretly determined, that the duke of York never ſhould reign. 


Ia 1658, the famaus Titus Oates, and forme other miſcreants, för 


rxa'a plot, charging the Papiſts with, a deſign to murder the king. 
and to introduce popery by means of Jeſuits in England, and from 
St Omer's. Though nothing could be more ridiculous, and more 
Mlf-contradiftory, than the whole of this forgery, yet it was ſup- 
Ported by even a ſrantic zeal, on the part of the parliament. - The 
aged nnd innocent lord Strafford, Coleman, {fecretary. to the'Uuke 
of York,) with many Jeſuits, and other Papiſts, were publicly exe- 
utell on perjured evidences. The queen herſelf eſcaped with diffi- 
culcy: the duke of York was obliged to retire into foreign parts, 
und Charles, though convinced that the whole was an infamous im- 
Poſtor, yielded to the torrent. At laſt it ſpent its force. The ear! 


A Shaſtelbury, who was at the head of the oppoſition, puſhed o 


the total excluſion of the duke of York from the throne. He was 


Teconded by the ill adviſed duke of Monmouth; und the bill, after 


pulling the Commons, miſcurried in the Houſe of Peers. All Eng- 
and was again in a flame, but the king, by a well-timed adfourn- 
ment in the parliament to Oxford, recovered the affections of his 
ple to an almoſt incredible degree. | | 

The duke ef Vork, and his party, made a ſeandalous uſe of their 
victory. They trumpet up, on their Bide, a plot of the Proteſtants 
ſor killing or ſeizing the king, and altering the government. Ihir 
Plot was as Talſe as that which had been Reged againſt the Papiſts. 
The excellent lord Rufſe}, who had been remarkable in his oppoſi- 
ion: to the popiſh"ſucceſſion, Algernon Sidney, and ſeveral diſtin- 
Nuiſbed Froteſtants, were tried, condemned and fuffered death, * 
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the king finally overcame all oppoſition; Even the eity of London 
was imimidated into the meaſures of che court, as were almoſt all 
the corporations in the kingdom. The duke of Monmouth, and the 
earl of Shatteſbury, were obliged to fly, and the duke of York re- 
turned in triumph to Whitehall. It was thought, however, that 
Charles intended to have reealled the duke of Monmouth, and to 
have executed ſome meaſures for the future quiet of his reign, when 
he died in February, 1684-5, in the 55th year of his age, and 25th 
of his reign. He had married Catharine, infanta of Portugal, by 
whom he received a large fortune in ready money, belides the town 
and fortreſs of Tangier in Africa, but he left behind him no lawful 
iſſue. The deſcendents of his natural ſons and daughters are now 
umong the moſt diſtinguiſhed of the Britiſh nobility. e 
In chis reign the heads of the oppoſition were Preſbyterians, and 
had been greatly inſtrumental in the civil war againſt the late king 
and the ufurpations that followed: + They had been raiſed and pre- 
ferred by Charles, in hopes of their beigg uſeful in bridging their 
party into his meaſures, and he would =. 22 have ſucceeded, had 
not the remains of the old royaliſts, and the diflipated part of the 
court, fallen in with the king's foible for pleaſure: The P fans, 
however, availed themfelyes of their credit, in the early part of his 
reign, when the ferveur of loyalty was abated; to bring into parlia- 
ment ſuch a number of their friends as rendered the reign of Charles 
2 uneaſy, and it was owing; perhaps, to them, that civil liberty, 
and proteſtantiſm, now exiſt in the Engliſh government. On che 
other hand, they feemed to have carried their jealouſy of a popiſn 
ſueceſſor too far, and the people, without doors, certainly thou 
that the parlizrhent ought to Have been fatisficd with the legal re- 
ſtraints and diſabilities which Charles offered to impoſe upon his 
ſucceſſor. This gave ſuch a turn to the affeftions of the people, as 
left Charles, and His brother, at the time of his death, maſters of the 
laws and liberties of England.” A. 
"The reigh of Charles has been celebrated for wit and gallantry, 
but both were coarſe and indelicate. The court was the nurſery of 
K- vice, and the ſtages exhibited ſcenes of impurity. Some readers, 
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ts, however, were found, who could admire Milton, as well as Dry- 
5 den, and never, perhaps, were the pulpits of England ſo well ſupplied 
N with preachers as in this reign. © Our language was harmonized, 
oh | 3 and rendered natural, witneſs the ſtile of thAr ſermons ; 
3 and the days of Charles may be called the Auguſtan age of mathe- 
* matics and natural philoſophy. Charles loved, patronized, and 
2 underſtood the atts, more than he enconraged or rewarded them, 
4 eſpecially thoſe of Engliſh growth, but this negle& proceeded not- 
his from narrow- mindedneſs, but indolence and Want of reflection. If 
TY the memory of Charles II. has been traduced for being the firſt Eng- 

| liſh prince who formed a body of ſtanding forces as guards to Jus 
— FE ot; it ought to be remembered, at the ſame time, chat he Far- 


Ne ried the art of ſhip-building to the higheſt perfection and that the 
fi. royal navy of England, at this day, owes its fineſt improvements to 
U 1. his and his brothers“ complete knowledge of naval affairs and archi- 

. tecture. | err er rae tt ; n - +: 00608 
All the fition' which; during tlie late reign, bad ſhaken the 
the A 22.2 #3 Am ' . 3 L is za, lh, whrone, 


Is land would agree with her doctrine of non-refiſtance. The experi- 
ment failed lum. He took the moſt provoking ſteps to render po- 


— 
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throne, ſeems to have vaniſhed at the acceſſion of James II. The 
popular affection towards him was increaſed by the early declaration 
he made in ſavour of the church of England, which, during the 
lajs reign, had formally pronounced all reſiſtance to the reigning 
ing to be unlawful. This doQrine proved fatal to James, and al- 


molt ruined proteſtantifm,, The army and people fupported him in 


_ craſhing an/ il-formed and indeed wicked rebellion of the duke of 
Monmouth, who pretended to be the lawful ſon of Charles II. and, 
as ſuch, had aſſumed the title of king. That duke”s head being cut 
af, James deſperately reſolved to try how. far the church of Eng- 


pery the eſtabliſhed religion of his dominions. He pretended to a 
power of diſpenſing with the known laws; inſtituted an illegal ecele- 
flaſticab court; openly received and admitted into his privy council 
de pope's emiſſaries, and gave them more reſpect than was due to 
the miniſters of a ſovercigg prince. The encroachments he 
upon both the civil and religious liberties of his people are almoſt 
beyond deſcription, and were diſapproved of by the pope himſelf, 
and all ſober Roman-catholics. - His ſending to priſon, and profecu- 
ting for a libel, ſeven biſhops, for preſenting a petition againſt read- 
ing his declaration, and their acquittal upon a legal trial, alarmed 
his beſt proteſtant friends. Ye LG WE | 
la this extremity, many great men in England” and Scotland, 
though they wiſhed well to James, applied for relief to William, 
prince of Orange, in Holland, a prince of great abilities, and the 
inmveterate enemy of Lewis XIV. who then threatened Europe with 
Chains. The prince of Orange was the nephew and fon-in-law.of 
James, having married the princeſs Mary, that king's eldeſt daugh- 
ter, and he embarked with a fleet of 500 ſail for Fngkend, on pre- 


-  ©.nce of reſtoring church and ſtate to their own due rights. Upon 


| his arrival in England be was joined, not onhy by the Whigs, but 

many x hom James had: conſidered as his beſt friends; and even his 
daughter the princeſs Anne, and her huſband, George, prince of 
Denmark, left him and joined the prince of Orange, who ſoon dif- 
covered that he expected the crown. James might fill have reigned, 
but he was ſurrounded with French emiſſaries and ignorant Jeſuits, 
who wiſhed him not to reign rather than not to reſtore popery. They 
ſecretly perſnaded him to fend his queen and ſon, the late pretender, 
then but ſix months old, to France, and to follow. them in perſon, 
which he did; and thus, in 1688, ended his reign in England, which 
event in Engliſh hiſtory is termed the Revolution. _ . 

This ſhort reign affords little matter for the national progreſs in 
its true intereſts, James is allowed, on all hands, to have under- 
flood them, and that had it not been for his bigotry, he would have 
been a moſt excellent king of England. The writings of the Engliſh 
divines. againſt popery, in this reign, are eſteemed to be the moſt 
maſterly pieces of controverſy that ever were publiſhed on that fubject. 
HFad it not been for the baleſul influence of the Jeſuits over James, 
he prince of Orange might have found his views upon the crown 
 frultraced, The cbnduct of James gave him advantages he could 
not have hoped for. Few were in the Prince's ſecret, and when a 
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convention of the ſtates was called, it was plain, that had not Ja 


abdicated his throne, it would not have 'been filled by the prince - 


and princeſs of Orange. Even that was not done without long de- 
bates. It is well know that king William's chief object was to hum- 
ble the power of France, and his reign was ſpent in an almoſt unin- 
verrupted courſe of hoſtilities with that power, which were ſupported 


by England at an expence ſhe had never known before. The nation 


had grown cautious through ,the experience of the two laſt reigns, 
and he gave his conſent to the 57 of rights, which contained all the 
people could claim, for the preſervation of their on liberties. The 
two laſt kings had made a very bad uſe of the whole national revenne, 
which was put rato their hands, and which was found to be ſufficient 
to raiſe and maintain a ſtanding army. The revenue was therefore 
divided, part was allotted for the current national fervice of the year, 
and was to be accounted for to parliament, and part, which is ſtil! 
called the civil iſt money, was gwen to the king, for the ſupport of 


his houſe and dignity. 


It was the jult ſenſe the people had bf their civil and religious 
rights alone that could provoke the people of England to agree to 
the late revolution, for they never in other reſpects had been raiſed 
to ſo high a pitch of wealth and proſperity as in the year 1688. The 


tonage of their merchant ſhips, as appears from Dr Davenant, was, 


that year, near double to what it had been in 1666 ; and the tonage 
of the royal navy, which in 1660 was only 62,594 tons, was in' 1688 
increaſed to 101,032 tons. The increaſe of the cuſtoms, and the 
annual rental of England, was jn the ſame 222 It was there- 
fore no wonder, if a ſtrong party, both in the parliament and nation, 
was ſormed againſt the government, which was hourly increaſed by 


the kin 8 for the Dutch. The war with France, which, 
(| 


on the kir's part, was far from being ſucceſsful, 7 re an enor- 
mous expence, and the Iriſh continued in general faithful to king 
James. Many Engliſh who wiſhed well to the Stuart family dread- 
ed their being reſtored by conqueſt, and the parliament enabled the 


king to reduce Ireland, and to gain the battle of the Boyn againſt 


ames, who there loſt all the military honour he had acquired before. 
he marine of France, however, proved ſuperior to that of England 
in the beginning of the war; but in the year 1692, that of France 
received an irrecoverable blow in the defeat at La Hogue, which the 
French. feel to this day, | 2 
Invaſions were threatened, and confpiracies diſcovered every day, 
againſt the government, and the ſupply of the continental war for- 
ced the parliament to apen new reſources for money. A land- tax 
was impoſed, and every ſubject's lands were taxed, according to their 
valuations given in by the ſeveral counties. Thoſe who were the 


moſt loyal. were the heavieſt taxed, and this prepoſterous hurthen 


ſtill continues; but the greateſt and boldeſt operation in finances 
that ever took place was eſtabliſhed in this reign, which was car- 
wing on the war by borrowing money upon parliamentary ſecurities, 
which form what are now called the public funds. The chief projector 
of this ſcheme is ſaid to have been Charles Montague, afterwards 


Lord Halifax. His chief argument ſor ſuch a proſect was, that it | 
. would oblige the monied part of the nation to befriend the revolu- 
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tien intereft, becauſe after lending their money, they could have no 
hopes of being repaid, but by ſupporting that intereſt, and that the 

weight of taxes would oblige the commercial people to be more in- 
—— How well thoſe views have been anſwered, is needleſs to 
| n Ys # © | | WY 
William, -notwithſtanding the vaſt ſervice he had done ta the na- 
tion, and the public benefits which took place under his auſpices, 
particularly in the eſtabliſhment of the bank of England, and the 
recoining the ſilver money, met with ſo many mortifications from 
his parliament, that he adtually reſolved upon an abdication, and 
had drawn up a ſpeech for that purpoſe, which he was prevailed up- 
on to ſuppreis. He long bore the affronts he mat with, in hopes 
of being * in his war with France, but at jaſt, in 1697, he 
was forced to conclude the peace of Ryſwick with the French king, 
_ who acknowledged his title to the crown of England. By this time 

William had loſt his queen, but the government was continued in 
| His perſon. After peace was reſtored, the Commons abliged him to 
diſband his army, all but an inconſiderahle number, and to diſmiſs 
His favourite Dutch guards. Towards the end of his reign, his 
fears of ſecing the Whole Spaniſh monarchy in poſſeſſion of France 
at the death of the catholic king, Charles II. which was every day 

expected. led him into a very impolitic meaſure, which was the par- 
tition treaty with France, by Which that monarchy was to be divi- 
ded between the houſe of Bourbon and Auſtria. This treaty was 
highly reſented by the parliament, and ſome of his miniſtry were im- 
peached for adviſing it. It is thought that William ſaw his error 
69 it was too late. Hig miniſters were acquitted from their im- 
Peachment, and the death of king James diſcovered the inſincerity 
po 33 court, Thick immediately proclaimed his ſon king of 

eat Britain. | „ 9 
This perfidy rendered William again popular in Eoglang- The 
two houſes paſſed the bill of abjuration, and an addreſs for a 
with France. The laſt and moſt glorious act of William's reign 
was-his paſſing the bill for ſettling the ſucceflion to the crown in 5. 4 
houſe of Hanover, on the tweltth of June 1701. His death was 
| thaſtened by a fall he had from his horſe, ſoon after he had renewed 
the grand alliance againſt France, on the eighth of March, 170, the 
52d year of his age, and the 14th of his reign in England. This 
Prince was not made by nature for popularity. His manners were 
cold and ſorbidding. His notions of natio vernment inclined 
towards deſpotiſm; and it was obſerved, that though he owed his 
royalty to the Whigs, yet he fayoured the Tories as often” as he 
Fould do it with ſafety. The reſcue and preſervation of the proteſt- 
ant religion and public liberty were the chief glories of William's 
reign 25 England, under him, ſuffered ſeverely both by ſea and land, 
and the public debt, at the time of his death, amounted to the then 
vnheard of ſum of 14, ooo, ooo l. 3 en tal 

Anne, princeſs of Denmark, being the next proteſtant heir to her 
father James II. ſucceeded king William in the throne. As ſhe had 
been ill treated by the late king, it was thought ſhe would have de- 
viated from his meaſures, but the behaviour of the French in acknow- 
{edging the title of her brother, who has ſince becg well known by the 
* 8 ö __ name 
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all William's engagements with his allies, and to employ the earl of 
Marlborough, (who had been impriſoned in the late reign on a ſuſ- 
picion of Jacobitiſm, and whoſe wife was her ſavourite, ) as her gene- 
ral. She could not have made a better choice of a general and a 
ſtateſman, {or that earl excelled in both. No ſooner was he placed at 
the head of the Engliſh army abroad, than his genius and activity 
| gave a new turn to the war, aad he became as much the favourite of 
the Dutch as his wife was of the queen. | | 
Charles II. of Spain, in conſequence of the intrigues of France, 
and at the ſame tinge reſenting the partition treaty, in which his con- 
ſent had not been aſked, left his whole dominions by will ro Philip, 
duke of Anjou, grandſon of Lewis XIV. and Philip was immediate- 


I proclaimed king of Spain, which laid the foundation. of the family 


Alliance, that ſtill ſubſiſts, between France and that nation. Philip's 
ſucceſſion was however diſppted by the ſecond fon of the emperor of 
Germany, who took upon himſelf the title of Charles III. and his 
cauſe. was favoured by the empire, England, Holland, and other 
powers, who joined in a confederacy againſt the Houſe of Bourbon, 


now become more dangerous than ever By che acquiſition ok. the 


whole Spaniſh dominions. 7 n | 
The capital meaſure of continuing the war againſt France being 
fixed, the queen found no great difficulty in forming her miniſtry, 

who were {or the molt part Tories, and the earl of Godolphia, why 
— afterwards a leading Whig) was thought all his life to have 
a predilection for the late king James and his queen, was Pace at 
the head of the treaſury. His ſon had married the earl of Marlbo- 
rough's eldeſt daughter, and the earl could truſt. no other with that 
* department. bak Fro ia | A | 
e ſhall hereafter have occafion to mention the glorious victories 
obtained by the earl, who. was ſoon made duke of Marlborough. 
Thoſe of Blenheim and Ramilies gave the firſt effectual checks to the 
French power. y that of Blenheim, the emperor. of Germany was 
faved from immediate deſtruction. Though prince * * was that 
day joined in command with the duke, yet the glory of the day was 
confeſedly owing to the latter, The | 29 - general Tallard was 
taken priſoner, and ſent to England; and 20,000 French and Ba- 
varians were killed, wounded, or drowned in the Danube, beſides 
about 13,000 who were taken, and a proportionable number of can- 
non, artillery, and trophies of war. About the ſame time, the Engliſh 
admiral Sir George Rook reduced Gibraltar, which ſtill remains in 
our poſſeſſion, The battle of Ramilies was fought and gained under 
the duke of Marlborough alone. The loſs of the enemy there hay 
been variouſly reported; it is generally ſuppoſed to have been 8000 
killed or wounded, and 6000 taken priſoners; but the conſequences 
ſhewed its importance. | | | 
After the battle of Ramilies the ſtates of Flanders aflembled at 
Ghent, and recognized Charles for their ſovereign, while the con- 
federates took poſſeſſion of Louvian, Bruſſels, Mechlin, Ghent, Ou- 
denarde, Bruges, and Antwerp; and ſeveral other conſiderable 
places in Flanders and Brabant, and acknowledged the title of king 
Charles, The next great battle gained over the French, was at 
IN,” e of | Oudenarde 
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Oudenarde, where they loſt 3000 on the feld, and about 7000 were 8 
taken priſoners; and the year after, September 11, 1709, the allies 3 
forced the French lines at Malplaquet, near Mons, with the loſs of 
about '20,000'men. ' Thus far the ſucceſſes of the Engliſh were flat- P 

- ering, but they were attended with many potions of bitter alloy. 3 
The queen had ſent à very fine army to aſſiſt Charles III. in Spain, * 
under the command of lord Galway ; but in 1707, after he had been I 
_ Joined by the Portugueſe, the Engliſh were defeated in the plains of * 
Almanza, chiefly 3 the cowardice of their allies, Though "y 
ſome advantages were obtained at fea, yet that war in general was 8 
carried on to the detriment if not the diſgrace of England. Prince b 
George of Denmark, huſband to the queen, was then lord high ad- th 
miral, but he bad truſted the affairs of that board to underlings, _ 
who were either corrupted or ignorant, and complaints coming from T 
every quarter, with regard to that department, the Houſe of Com- of 
mons were put in very bad humour, nor did things ſeem to be much *. 
better managed after the prince's death. The immenſe ſums, raiſed 9 


for the current ſervice of the year, being ſeverely felt, and but indif- 
Ferently accounted for, it appeared that England had borne the chief - 
durdlen of the war; that neither the Auſtrians, Germans, nor Dutch, 1 
had furniſhed their ſtipulated quotas, and that they truſted to the F 
Engliſh parliament for making them good. A noble deſign, which * 
| had been planned at the court, and was to have been executed b ne 
the afliſtance of the fleet of England, for taking Toulon, at a vaſt of 
expence, miſcarried through the ſelfifhnefs of the court of Vienna, 10 
whoſe chief object of attention was their own war in Naples. At the — 
Fame time England felt ſeverely the ſcarcity of hands in carrying on 10 
Her trade and manufactures, and the French king, the haughty be 
Lewis XIV, now profeſſed his readineſs to agree to almoſt any terms th 
the Engliſh ſhould preſcribe, e \ WP W 
Theſe, and many other internal diſputes about the prerogative, the a 
ſucceſſion, religion, and other public matters, had created great fer- * 
ments in the nation and parliament. The queen ſtuck cloſe to the 1 
duke of Marlborough and his friends, who finding that the Tories 4 
mclined to treat with France, put themſelves at the head of the Whigs, — 
who were for continuing the war, from which the duke and his 4 of 
pendents receiyed immenſe emoluments. The failures of the Ger- by 
mans and Dutch could not howeyer be longer difſembled, and the bon 
perſonal intereſt of the dutcheſs of Marlborough with the queen be- 
gan to be ſhaken by her own inſolence. | | en ISR PR) 
The Whigs. at laſt, were forced to give wey to a treaty, and the de 


conferences were held at Gertruydenburg. They were managed on th 
the part of England by the duke of borough and the lord q 
Townſend, and by the marquis de Torcy for the French. It ſoon My 
appeared that the Engliſh plenipotentiaries were not in earneſt, and of 
that the Dutch were entirely guided hy the duke of Marlborough. pe 
'The French king was gradually brought to comply with all the de- th 
mands of the allies, excepting that of employing his own troops a- Al 
imft the duke of Anjou, in Spain, where the fortune of war conti- fy 
nued ſtill doubtful.” All his offers were rejected by the duke and his * 
aſſociates, and the war was continued. e T 


 * The udreaſonable” havghtineſs.of the Engliſh plenipotentiaries at 
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in their favour, Means were found to convince the queen, that the 
war, in the end, if continued, muſt prove ruinous to her and her peo- 
ple, and that the Whigs were no friends to the national religion. The 
general ery of the people was, that the church was in danger, which, 
Gann roundleſs, had great effects. One Sacheverel, an ignorant, 
worthleſs preacher, had eſpouſed this clamour in one of his ſermons, 
with the ridiculous, impracticable doctrines of paſſive obedience, and. 
non reſiſtance. It was, as it were, agreed by both parties to try their 
ſtrength in this man's caſe. He was impeached by the Commons, 
and found guilty by the Lords, who ventured to paſs upon him only 
a very ſmall cenſure. After this trial, the queen's affections were en 
tirely alienated from the dutcheſs of Marlborough, and the whig-ad- 
miniſtration, Her friends loſt their places, which were fupplied by 
Tories, and even the command of the army was taken from the duke 
of Marlborough and given to the duke of Ormond, ho produced 
orders for a ceflation of arms; but they were diſregarded by the 
queen's allies in the Britiſh pay. 1. 3 
Conferences were opened for a peace at Utrecht, to which the queen 
and the French king ſent plenipotentiaries; and the allies being de- 
feated at Denain, they grew ſenſible that they were no match for the 


French, now that they were abandoned by the Engliſh. In ſhorr, the 


terms were agreed upon between France and England, The reader 
needs not be informed of the particular ceſſions made by the French, 


eſpecially that of Dunkirk ;. but, after all, the peace would have been 


indefenſible, had it not been for the death of the emperor Joſeph, ,by - 


which his brother, Charles III. for whom the war was chiefly under- 


taken, became Emperor of Germany, as well as king of Spain; and the 


bad faith of the Engliſh allies, in not fulfilling their engagements, and 
throwing upon the Britiſh parliament almoſt the whole ps of the. 


war, not to mention the exhauſted Rate of the kingdom. 


0 


Harley, 


who was created earl of Oxford, and lord high treaſurer of England, 


was then conſidered as the queen”; firſt miniſter, but the negociations 


ſor the peace went through the hands of Mr Harley and lard Boling+ 
broke, one of the principal ſecretaries of ſtate. The miniſtry endea- 
voured to ſtifle the complaints of the Whigs, and the remonſtrances 
of prinee Eugene, who arrived in England on the part of the alles, 
by falling upon the contractors, foragers, and other agents of the fleet 
and army, whom they accuſed of corrupt practices. | 

The queen was at this time in a critical ſituation. The Whigs, with 
out attempting to anſwer the arguments of the Tories for peace, con- 
demned it as ſhameful, The majority of the Houſe of Lords was of 
that party, -but that of the Houſe of Commons were Tories. The 
queen was afraid that the Peers would reject the peace, and by an 
unprecedented exerciſe of her prerogative, ſhe created twelve Peers at 
one time, which ſecured the approbation of the parliament for the 
peace. Such was the ſtate of affairs at this critical period; and, from 
their complexion, it is probable that the queen had, by ſome ſecret in- 
Auence, which never has yet been diſcovered, and was even concealed 
from her miniſters, inclined to call her brother to the ſucceſſion. The 
reſt of the queen's life was rendered uneaſy by the jarring of parties. 
The Whigs demanded a writ for the cdeger prince of Ha wo 
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Gertruydenburg ſaved France, and affairs from that day took a turn 
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duke of Cambridge, to come to Eugland z and he was obligedd W 


diſmiſs her lord-treaſurer, when the fell into a ſethargie diſorder, 
which carried her off on the firſt of Auguſt, 1714, in the fiftieth year 
of her age, and thirteenth year of her reign “. . 
Anne had not ſtrength of mind, by herſelf, to carry any important 
_ reſolve into execution; and ſhe left publie meaſures in ſo indeciſtve a 
ttate, that upon her death the ſueceſſion took place in terms of the 
act and ſettlement, and George I. elector of Hanover, was-proclaim- 
ed king of Great Britain, his mother, who would have been next 
in ſucceſſion, having died but a few days before. He came over to 
England with ſtrong prepoſſeſſions againſt the tory miniſtry, molt of 
whom he diſplaced; but this did not make any great alteration to 
his prejudice in England ; while the Scots were driven into rebellion 
in 1715, which was happily ſuppreſſed in the beginning of the next 
yeat. Some deluded noblemen and gentlemen in the North of Eng- 
land joined a party of the Scots rebels, but they were ſurrounded at 
Preſton, where they delivered up their arms, and their leaders were 
ſent priſoners to London, where ſome of them ſuffered, The Tories 
and Jacobites, however, raiſed mobs and commotions at London, 
Oxford, and other parts of England, but they were ſoon ſuppreſſed, 
by making their ringleaders examples of juſtice. Lord Oxford was 
impriſoned for three years, but the capital proſecution of him by the 
Whigs, for the hand he had in. the peace of Utrecht, was ſecretly 
diſapproved of by the king, and dropped. * 0 
After all, the nation was in ſuch a diſpoſition, that the miniſtry 
durſt not venture to call a new parliament, and the members of that 
Which was ſitting voted a continuance of their duration from three 
to feven years, which is thought to have been the greateſt ſtretch of 
en mer power ever known. Several other extraordinary 
meaſures took place about the ſame time. Mr Shippen; an excellent 
ſpeaker, and member of parliament, was ſerit to the tower for ſay- 
ing that the king's ſptech was calculated for rhe meridian of- Hano- 
ver rather than of London; and one Matthews a young journey- 
man printer, was hanged for compoſing a filly pamphlet, that in 
later times would not have been thought worthy of animadverſion. 


thing that ſeemed to 


a ſagacions moderate prince, undoubtedly rendered England too ſub- 
ſervient to his continental connections, which were various 170 com- 
er N | | - plicated, 


With her ended the line of the Stewarts, which, from the acceffion of 
James 1; anno 1603, had ſwayed the feeptre of England #1 t years, and that 
af Scotland 243 years, from the acceſſion of Robert Il. anno 1371. James, 

the late pretender, ſon of James II. and brother to Queen Anne, upon his 
father's deceaſe, anno 1561, was proclaimed king of England, by Lewis XIV. 
at St Germaios, and for ſome time treated as ſuch by the courts of Rome, 
France, Spain, and 'Turia. He refided at Rome, where he kept up the ap- 
Ho of a court,” and continued firm in the Romiſtk faith till his death, 

which bappened a few years ſince. He left two ſons, viz. Chatles Edward, 
who was defeated at Culloden, in 1746, and, upon his father's death, re- 
| paired 15 ——ů( * ſaid * "7 refide « a private 4 — 
nry, his ſesond ſon, who. enjoys a dignified place in the church of Rome, 
and ja known by the name of Cardinal York. * ” 


The truth is, the —— miniſtry were exceſſively jealons of _ 
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plicated. He quarrelled with the Czar of Muſcovy about their Ger- 
man concerns, and had not Charles XII. king of Sweden, been kill- 
ed fo-critically as he was, Great Britain probably would have been 
invaded by thoſe Northern conquerors, great preparations being 
made for that purpoſe. | 
In 1718 he quarrelled with Spain, on account of the quadruple 
alliance that had been ſormed by Great Britain, France, Germany, 
and the States General; and his admiral, Sir George Byng, by his 
orders, deſtroyed the Spaniſh fleet near Syracuſe. A trifling war 
with Spain, then commenced, but it was ſoon ended by the Spaniards . 
delivering up Sardinia and Sicily, the former to the duke of Savoy, 
and the latter to the emperor. 5 
A national puniſhment, different from plague, peſtilence, and ſa- 
mine, overtook England in the year 1720, by the ſudflen riſe of the 
South-Sea ſtock, one of the trading companies, This company was 
but of late erection, and was owing to a ſcheme of carrying on an 
excluſive trade, and making a ſettlement in the South - Seas, which 
had been formed in 1711. In 1720 the company obtained an act 
to increaſe their capital Rock by redeeming the public debts; and 
was then inveſted with the aſſiento of negroes, which had been ſtipu- 
lated between Great Britain and Spain. In ſhort, it became fo fa- 
vourite a company, that by the twentieth, of June this year, their 
ſtock roſe to 890 per cent. and afterwards to 1000 ; but before the 
end of September it fell to 150, by which thouſands were involved 
in ruin. Though this might be owing to the inconſiderate avarice 
of the ſubſcribers, yet the public imagined that the miniſtry had con- 
tributed to the calamity ; and ſome of the directors infinuated as if 
the miniſters and their friends had been the chief gainers. The lat- 
ter, however, had the addreſs to eſcape without cenſure, but the 
parliament paſſed a bill which confiſcated the eſtates of the directors, 
with an allowance for their maintenance: a poor reparation for the 
public injuries! | 
The Jacobites thought to avail themſelves of the national ferment 
in conſequence of the South-Sea ſcheme, and England's connections 
with the continent, which every day increaſed. On this one Lay-_ 
er, a lawyer, was tried and executed for high treaſon, Several perſons 
of great quality and diſtinction were apprehended on ſuſpicion, but 
the ſtorm fell chiefly on Francis Atterbury, lord biſhop of Rocheſ- 
ter, who was deprived of his ſee and ſeat in parliament, and ba- 
niſhed for life. This muſt have been at beſt an idle plot, and the re- 
ality of it has never been diſcovered, fo that the juſtice of the biſhop's 
cenſure has been queſtioned. After the ferment of this plot had 
ſubſided, the miniſtry, who were all in the intereſt of Hanover, ven- 
tured upon ſeveral bold meaſures, in ſome of which the national in- 
tereſt, if not honour, was evidently ſacrificed to that electorate. The 
crown of Great Britain was engaged in every continental diſpute, 
however remote it was from her intereſt ; and the difference ſtill ſub- 
filing between the courts of Madrid and Vienna, it was agreed that 
it ſhould be determined by a congreſs to be held at Cambray, under 
the auſpices of France. This congreſs proved abortive, and Eng- 
land was involved in freſh difficulties on account of Hanover. 80 
fluctuating was the ſtate of Europe at this time, that iy September 
We. "DE. | 1725, 
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1725, a freſh treaty was concluded at Hanover between the kings of 
Great Britain, France, and Pruſſia, to counterbalance an alliance 
that had been formed between the courts of Vienna and Madrid. A 
ſquadron was ſent to the Baltic, another to the Mediterranean,: and 
' a third, under _ admiral Hoſier, to the Weſt Indies, to watch the 
Spaniſh plate fleets, This laſt was a fatal as well as an inglorious 
. 000 The admiral and moſt of his men periſhed by epidemi- 
cal diſeaſes, and the hulks of his ſhips rotted ſo as to render them 
unfit For ſervice. The management of the Spaniards was little better. 
They loſt near 10,0c0 men in the ſiege of Gibraltar, which they 
were obliged to raile. The king, in his ſpeech to the parliament, 
Publicly accuſed the emperor of a deſign to place the pretender upon 
the thrane of Great Britain, but this was ſtrenuouſly denied by baron 
Palmer, the imperial reſident at London, who was therefore ordered 
to leave che kingdom. f 1 

A quarrel with the emperor was the moſt dangerous to Hanover 
of any that could happen; but though an oppoſition in the Houſe, of 
Commons was formed by Sir William. Windham and Mr Pultency, 
the: parliament” continued to be more and more laviſh in granting 
money, and raiſing enormous ſubſidies for the protection of Hano- 
ver, to the kings of Denmark and Sweden, and the landgrave of 
Heſſe Caſſel. Such was the ſtate of affairs in Europe, when George I. 
ſuddenly died on the 11th of June, 1727, at Oſnaburgh, in the 68th 
year of his age, and the 13th of his reign. This period is too late 
to offer any thing new by way of obſervation on national improve- 


ments. The reign of George I. is remarkable for the incredible 


number of bubbles and cheating projects to which it gave riſe, and 
fer the great alteration of the ſyſtem of Europe, by the concern 
which the Englith took in the affairs of the continent. The inſtitu- 
tion of the ſinking fund for diminiſhing the national debt is likewiſe 
owing to this period. The value ef the Northern parts of the king- 
dom began now to be better underſtood than formerly, and the ſtate 
of manufaQures began to ſhift. This was chiefly owing to the un- 
equal diftribution of the land-tax, which rendered it difficult for the 
poar to ſubſiſt in certain counties, which had been forwarded in giv- 
ing in the true value of their eſtates when that tax took place. 
Sir Robert Walpole was conſidered as firſt miniſter of England 
when George I. died, and ſome differences having happened between 
him andthe prince of Wales, it was generally thought, that upon 
the acceſſion of the latter to the crown, Sir Robert would be diſ- 
placed. That might have been the caſe could another perſon have 
been found equally capable of managing the Houſe of Commons, 
and gratifying that predilection for Hanover which George II. in- 
herited from his father. No miniſter ever underſtood better the tem- 
per of the people of England, and none perhaps ever tried it more. 
He filled all places of power, truſt, and profit, and almoſt the Houſe 
of Commons itſelf, with his own creatures; but peace was his dar- 
ling object, becauſe he thought that war muſt be fatal to his power; 
and ſo well did he ſucceed, during his long adminiſtration,” that he 
never loſt a queſtion he was in earneſt to carry. The exciſe-ſcheme 
was the firſt meaſure that gave a ſhock to his power, and even that 
he could have carried, had he not hecn afraid of the ſpirit of the 
| * . ; | | people 
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people without doors, which might have either produced an infur- 


rection, or endangered his intereſt in the next E election. Ha- 
4 all differences with Spain, he filled all the courts 


gratified him wirk the means of performing his engagements. He 
continued and enlarged the ſubſidies paid to the German princes for 
the ſecurity of Hanover, and had even the addreſs to obtain from 
time to time votes of credit for fulfilling his intermediate engage- 
ments, and, in the mean while, to amuſe the public, he ſuffered in- 


_ quiries into the ſtate of the jails, and other matters that did not at- 


fect his own power, to proceed. pa 

His pacific ſyſtem brought him, however, into inconveniencies 
both at home and abroad. He encouraged the Spaniards to conti- 
nue their depredations upon the Engliſh ſhipping in the American 
ſeas, and the French to treat the Engliſh court with inſolence and 
neglect. At home, many of the great peers thought themſelves 
lighted, and they intereſted themſelves more than ever they had done 
in elections. This, together with the - diſguſt of the people at the 
propoſed exciſe-ſcheme, about the year 1736 and 1737, increaſed the 
minority in the Houſe of Commons to 130, ſome of whom were as 
able men and as good ſpeakers as ever had fat in a parhament, and 
taking advantage of the increaſing complaints againſt the Spamards, 
they gave the miniſter great — Boy Having thus ſhewn Walpole's 
adminiſtration in the unfavourable, it is but juſt we turn to the molt 
gn light it will admit of. | 

He filled the courts of juſtice with able and upright judges, nor 
was he ever known to attempt any perverſion of the known laws of 
the kingdom. He was ſo far from checking the freedom of debate, 
that he bore with equanimity the moſt ſcurrilous abuſe that was 
thrown out to his face. He gave way to one or two proſecutions 
for libels, in complaiſance to his friends, who thonght themſelves af- 
fected by them, and it cannot he denied that the preſs of England 
never was more open or free than during his adminiſtration. If he 
managed the majority of parliament by corruption, which is the main 
charge againſt him, it is not to be denied that his enemies were often 
influenced by no very laudable motives, and that the attempt they 
made, without ſpecifying any charge, to remove him from his ma- 
jeſty's councils and preſence for ever, was illegal and unjuſt. As to 
his pacific ſyſtem, it certainly more than repaid to the nation. all that 
was required to ſupport it, by the increaſe of her trade, and the im- 
provement of her manufactures. | | 

With regard to the king's own perſonal concern in public mat- 
ters, Walpole was rather his miniſter than his favourite, and his 
majeſty often hinted to him, as Walpole himfelf has been heard to 
acknowledge, that he was reſponſible for all the meaſures of govern- 


ment. The debates concerning the Spaniſh depredations in the Weſt 


Indies, and the- proofs that were brought to ſupport the complaints 
of the merchants, made at laſt an impreſſion even upon many of 
Walpole's friends. The heads of the oppoſition in both houſes of 
parliament. accuſed the miniſter of having, by the treaty of Seville, 
and other negociations, introduced a branch of the houſe of Bour- 


bon into Italy, and depreſſed the houſe of Auſtria, the ancient and 


3M2 natural 


| 
| 
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natural ally of England. They expoſed, with invincible force of 
_ eloquence and reaſoning, the injuſtice and diſgrace as well as loſs 
ariſing from the Spaniſh depredations, and the neceſſity of repelling 
force by force. Sir Robert adhered to his pacific ſyſtem, and con- 
cluded a ſhameful and indefe!1ſible compromiſe, under the title of a 
convention, with the court of Spain, which produced a war with 

that nation. iT 
2ueen Caroline, conſort to George II, had been always a firm 
friend to the miniſter, but ſhe died when a variance ſubſiſted between 
the king and his ſon the prince of Wales, The latter complained, 
that through Walpole's influence he was deprived not only of the 
wer; but the proviſion to which his birth entitled him, and he 
put himſelf at the head of the oppoſition with ſo much firmneſs, chat 
it was generally foreſeen that Walpole's power was drawing to a 
criſis. Admiral Vernon, who hated the miniſter, was ſent with a 
ſquadron of fix ſhips to the Weſt Indies, where he took and dema- 
liſhed Porto Bello; but being a hot,” untraftable man, he miſcarried 
in his other attempts, cſpecially that upon Carthagena, in which many 
thouſands of Britiſh lives were wantonly thrown away. The oppo- 
ſition exulted in Vernon's ſucceſs, and imputed his miſcarriages to 
the miniſter's Rarving the war, by with-holding the means for carry- 
ing it on. The general election approaching, ſo prevalent was the 
- intereſt of the prince of Wales in England, and that of the duke of 
Argyle in Scotland, that a majority was returned to parliament who 
were no friends to the miniſter, and after a few trying diviſions he 
- retired from the houſe, reſigned his employments, and ſome days 
after he was created earl of Oxford. : | 
George II. bore the loſs of his miniſter with the pong equani- 
mity, aud even canferred titles of honour, and poſts of diſtinction, 
upon the heads of the oppoſition: By this time, the death of the 
emperor Charles VI. the danger of the pragmatic ſanction (which 
meant the ſucceſſion of his daughter to the Auſtrian dominions) 
through the ambition of France, who had filled all Germany with 
her armies, and many other concurrent cauſes, induced George to 
take the leading part in a continental war. He was encouraged to 
this by lord Carteret,. afterwards earl of Granville, an able, but a 
headſtrong miniſter, whom George had made his ſecretary of ſtate, 
and, indeed, by the voice of the nation in general. George accor- 
dingly put himſelf at the head of his army, fought and gained the 
battle of Dettingen; and his not ſuffering his general, the earl of 
Stair, to improve the blow, was thought to proceed from tenderneſs 
for his electoral dominions. This partiality created an univerſal 
flame in England, and the clamour raiſed againſt his lordſhip's mea - 
ſures was increaſed by the duke of Neweallle and his brother, lord 
chancellor Hardwicke, the lord Harrington, and other miniſters, 
who reſigned, or offered to reſign their places, if lord © Carteret 
ſhould retain his influence in the cabinet. His majeſty was obliged 
to give way to what he thought was the voice of his people, and he 
indulged them with accepting the ſervices of ſome gentlemen who 
never had been conſidered as zealons friends to the houſe of Hano- 
ver. After various removals, Mr Pelham was placed at the head 
of the treaſury, and appointed chancellor of the exchequer, and 
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themſelves of the general diſcontent that had prevailed in England 


conſequently was conſidered as firſt miniſter, or rather the power of 


the premierſhip was divided between him and his brother the duke of 
Newcaſtle. | 


Great Britain was then enga ed in a very expenſive war, both a- 
gainſt the French and Spaniards, and her enemies fought. to avail 


on account of Hanover, and which, even in parliamentary debates, 
exceeded the bounds of duty. This naturally ſuggeſted to them the 
idea of applying to. the pretender, who reſided at Rome, and he a- 
greed that his ſon Charles, who was a ſprightly young man, ſhould 
repair to France, from whence he ſet fail, and narrowly eſcaped 
with a few followers in a frigate to the Weſtern coaſts of Scotland, 
between the iſlands of Mull and Sky, where he diſcovered himſelf, 
aſſembled his followers, and publiſhed a manifeſto exciting the na- 
tion to a rebellion, It is neceſſary, before we relate the unaccount- 


able ſucceſs of this enterpriſe, to make a ſhort retroſpect to foreign 
parts. | 


The war of 1741 proved unfortunate in the Weſt Indice, through 
the fatal diviſions between admiral Vernon and general Wentworth, 
who commanded the land troops, and it was thought that above 
20,000 Britiſh ſoldiers and ſeamen periſhed in the attempt on Car- 
thagena, and through the inclemency of the air and climate during 
other expeditions. The year 1742 had been ſpent in negociations 
with the courts of Peterſburgh and Berlin, which, though expenſive, 
roved of little or no ſervice to Great Britain, ſo that the victory of 
tingen left the French troops in much the ſame ſituation as be- 
fore. A difference between the admirals Matthews and Leſtock had 
ſuffered the Spaniſh and French fleets to eſcape ont of Toulon with 
but little loſs ; and ſoon after the French, who had before ated on- 
ly as allies to the Spaniards, declared war 9 5 Great Britain, 
who, in her turn, declared war againſt the French. The Dutch, 
the natural allies of England, during this war carried on a moſt lu- 
crative trade, nor could they be brought to act againſt the French, 
till the people entered into aſſociations and inſurrections againſt the 
government. Their marine was in a miſerable condition, and when 
they at laſt ſent a body of troops to join the Britiſh and Auſtrian 
armies, Which, indeed, had been wretchedly commanded ſor one or 
two campaigns, they did it with ſo bad a grace, that it was plain 
they did not intend to act in earneſt. | When the duke of Cumber- 
land took upon himſelf the command of the army, the French, to 
the great reproach of the allies, were almoſt maſters of the barrier 
in the Netherlands, and were beſieging Tournay. The duke attempt- 
ed to raiſe the ſiege, but loſt the battle of Fontenoy, and . 12,000 of 
his beſt men, though it is generally allowed that both he and his 
troops behaved with unexampled intrepidity. To counterbalance ſuch 
a train of misfortunes, admiral Anſon returned this year to England, 
with an immenſe treaſure, which he had taken from the Spaniards, 
in his voyage round the world, though he loſt all his fleet but the 
thip"in which he himſelf failed; and the Engliſh commodore War- 
ren, with colonel Pepperel, took from the French the important town 


and fortreſs of Louiſburg in the iſland of Cape Breton. 
| Such 
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Such was the ſtate of affairs abroad in Auguſt 1745, when the 
pretender's eldeſt ſon, at the head of ſome Highland followers, ſur- 
prized and diſarmed a party of the king's troops in the Weſtern 
iſlands, and advanced with great rapidity to Perth ; and the rebel- 
lion produced a dreadful alarm throughout England. The government 
[never { thoroughly experienced, as it did at that time, the benefit 
of the public debt for the ſupport of the revolution. The French 
and the Jacobire party (for ſuch there was at that time in ot. > exe 
had laid a deep ſcheme tor diſtreſſing the bank; but common danger 
-abolithed all diſtinctions, and united them in the defence of one in- 
tereſt, which was private property. The merchants undertook, in 
their addreſs to the king; to ſupport it, by receiving bank-notes in 
payment. This ſeaſonable meaſure ſaved public credit; but the de- 
Feat of the rebels by the duke of Cuniberland at Culloden, and the 
executions chat followed, did not reſtore tranquillity to Europe. Tho 
the prince of Orange, ſon-in-law to his majeſty George II. was, by 
the credit of his majeſty and the ſpirit of the people of the United 
Provinces, raiſed to be their Stadtholder, the Dutch never could be 
brought to act heartily in the war. The allies. were defeated at Val, 

near Meaſtricht, and the duke of Cumberland was in danger of being 
made priſoner, Bergen-op-zoom was taken in a manner that has never 
yet been accounted ln The allies ſuffered other diſgraces on the 
continent; and it now became the general opinion in England, that 
peace was neceſſary to ſave the duke and his army from total deſtruc- 
tion. By this time, however, the French marine and commerce 
were in danger of being annihilated by the En liſh at ſea, under the 
commands of the admirals Anſon, Warren, H 
lant officers ; but the Engliſh arms were not ſo ſucceſsful under rear 
admiral Boſcawen in the Eaſt Indies. In this tate of affairs, the 
ſucceſſes of the French and Englifh during the war may be ſaid te 
have been balanced, and both miniſtries turned. their thoughts to 
peace. The queſtion is not yet decided which party had the 7 
reaſon to deſire it, the French and Spaniards for the immenſe loſſes 
they had fuſtained by ſea, or the allies for the diſgraces they had 
ſuffered by land. 5 % 

Whatever may be in this, preliminaries for peace were ſigned in 
April 1748, and a definitive treaty was concluded at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, in October, the baſis of which was the reſtitution on both 
iides of all places taken during the war. The number of prizes taken 
by the Engliſh in this war, from its commencement to the ſigning 
the preliminaries of peace, was 3434; namely, 1249 from the Spar 
niards, and 2185 from the French; and that they loſt during the 
war, 3238; 1360 being taken by the Spaniards, and 1898 by the 
French. Several of the ſhips taken from the Spaniards were im- 
menſely rich; ſo that the balance upon the whole amounted. to almoſt 
two millions, in favour of the Engliſh. Such is the groſs. calcula - 
tion on both ſides, but the conſequences plainly proved that the loſſes 
of the French and Spaniards muſt have been much greater. The 
valt fortunes made by private perſons in England all of a ſudden, 
ſufficiently ſhewed that immenſe ſums had not been brought to the 

ublic account; but the greateſt proof was, that next year the in- 
terelt of the national debt was reduced from four to three and a half 
. - : per 
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per cent. for ſeven years, aſter which the whole was to ſtand reduced 
to three per cent. e - + 
This was the boldeſt ſtroke of financing that ever was attempted 
perhaps in any country, conſiſtently with public faith; for the ere- 
ditors of the governraent, after a ſmall incff:&ua} oppofition, con- 
tinued their money in the funds, and a few who ſold out even made 
intereſt to have it replaced on the ſame ſecurity, or were paid off 
their principal ſums out of the ſinking fund. This was an era of 
improvements; Mr Pelham's candour and rectitude of adminiſtra- 
tion leaving him few or no enemies in parliament, and he omitted 
no opportunity of carrying into execution every ſcheme for the im- 
ovement of commerce, manufactures, and the fiſheries ; the bene- 
— of which were felt during the ſucceeding war, and are to this 
day. Every intelligent perion, however, conſidered the peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle as no better than an armed ceſſation of hoſtilities. 
The French employed themſelves in recruiting and repairing their 
marine, and had laid a deep ſcheme for pofletiing themſelves of the 
Britiſh back ſettlements in America, and tor cutting off all commu- 
nication between the Engliſh and the native Indians, in which caſe 
our colonies muſt have been reduced to a narrow flip on the coaſts, 
without the means of getting any ſubſiſtence but from the mother 
country. Fortunately tor Great Britain, they diſcloſed their inten- - 
tion by entering upon hoſtilities before they had power to ſupport 

In the mean while, a new treaty of commerce was ſigned at Ma- 
drid, between Great Britain and Spain, by which, in conſideration 
of 100,0001.. the South-Sea company gave up all their future claims 
to the aſſiento- contract, by virtue of which that company had ſup- 
plied the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies with negroes. In March 1750, died, 
univerſally lamented, Eis royal highneſs Frederick prince of Wales. 
In May 1751, an adt paſſed for regulating the commencement of the 
year, by which the old ſtyle was aboliſhed, and the new ſtyle eſta- 
bliſhed, to the vaſt conveniency of the ſubject. This was done by 
ſinking eleven days in September, 1752, and thereafter beginning the 
year on the iſt of January. In 1753 the famous act "aſſed for pre- 
venting clandeſtine marriages ; but whether it is for the benefit of 
the ſubject is a point that is ſtill very queſtionable. The public of 
England about this time ſuſtained an immenſe lofs by the death of 
Mr Pelham, who was indiſputably the honeſteſt, wiſeſt, the moſt 
popular, and therefore the moſt ſucceſsful miniſter England had ever 
ſeen. | ; 

The barefaced encroachments of the French, who had built forts 
on our back ſettlements in America, and the diſpoſitions they made 
for ſending over vaſt bodies of veteran troops to ſupport thoſe en- 
eroachments, produced a wonderful ſpirit in England, eſpecially af- 
ter admiral Boſcawen was ordered with eleven {hips of the line, be- 
ſides a frigate and two regiments, to ſail to the Banks of Newfound- 
land, where he came up with and took two French men of war, the 
reſt of their fleet eſcaping up the river St Lawrence, by the ſtraits 
of Belleifſe. No ſooner was it known that hoſtilities were begun, 
than the public of England poured their money into the govern- 
ment's loan, and orders were iſſued for making general repriſals in 


Europe 


„ n > : 
Europe as well as in America; and that all the French ſhips, whe- 
ther outward or homeward bound, ſhould be ſtopped and brought in- 

to Britiſh, ports. Theſe orders were ſo effectual, that before the end 
of the year 1755, above 300 of the richeſt French merchant ſhips, _ 

and above $000:0f their beſt ſailors were brought into Britiſh ports. 

This wellytimed meaſure. had ſuch an effect, that the French had 
neither hands to navigate their merchantmen, nor to man their ſhips 

of war, for about two years after near 30,000 French ſeamen were 

found to be priſoners in England. „ | 

II July 1755, general Braddock, who had been injudiciouſly ſent 

from England to attack. the French and reduce the forts on the O- 
hio, was defeated and killed, by falling into an ambuſcade of the 

| French and Indians near Fort du Queſne; but major general John- 

L ſon defeated a body of the French, near Crown Point, of whom he 
„n eee, hin ane 22d . 87 

The Engliſh at this time could not be ſaid to have any finſt mini- 

* ſome great men agreed in nothing but in oppoſing the meaſures 

of the cabinet, which had been undertaken without their conſent. 

The Engliſh navy in 1755 conſiſted of one ſhip of 110 guns, five of 
100 guns each, thirteen of go, eight of 80, five of 74, twenty - nine 
of o, four of 66, one of 64, thirty-three of 60, three of 54, twen- 
ty-eight of 50, four, of 44, thirty-five of 40, and forty-two of 20; 
Bo ne ot war of 18 guns each, two of 16, eleven of 14, thirteen 
of 12, and one of 10; beſides a great number of bomb- ketches, fire- 

ſhips, and tenders ; a force ſufficient to oppoſe the united maritime 

ſtrength of all the powers of Europe. Whilſt that of the French, 
even at the end of this year, and including. the ſhips then upon the 
. Rocks, amounted to no more than ſix ſhips of 80 guns, twenty-one 
of 71+ one of 72, four of 70, thirty-one, of 64, two of 60, ſix of 50, 
4 and thirty- two frigates. Fears 


o 


In proportion as the ſpirits of the public were elevated by thoſe in- 
vincible armaments, they. were ſunk with an, account that the French 
had landed 11,000 men in Minorca, to attack fort St Philip there ; 
that admiral Byng, who had been ſent out with a ſquadron at lealt 
equal to that of the French, had been baffled if not defeated by their 
admiral Galiſſoniere, and that at laſt Minorca was ſurrendered by 
general Blackeney. The Engliſh were far more alarmed than they 
ought to have been at thoſe events. The loſs of Minorca was more 
ſhameful than detrimental to the kingdom, but rhe public outery was 
ſuch, that the king gave up Byng to public juſtice, and he was ſhot 
to death at Portſmouth for cowardice. | 

It was about, this time that Mr Pitt was placed, as ſecretary of 
ſtate, at the head of the adminiſtration. He had been long known 
to be a bold ſpeaker, and he ſoon proved himſelf to be as ſpirited a 
miniſter, The miſcarriages in the Mediterranean had no conſequence 
but the los of fort St Philip, which was more than repaired by the 
vaſt ſucceſſes of the Engliſh privateers, both in Europe and America. 
The fucceſſes of the Engliſh in the Eaſt Indies, under colonel Clive, 
are * incredible. He defeated Suraja Dowla, nabob of Ben- 
£2 Baha, and Orixa, and placed Jaffier Ally Cawn in the ancient 

eat of the new nabobs of thoſe provinces. Suraja Dowla, who was 
in the French intereſt, was, a few days aſter his being defeated, taken 
| Ye by 
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territory which the Engliſh now poſſeſs in the Eaſt-Indies. 


Mr Pitt introduced into the cabinet a new ſyſtem of operations a- 


ainſt France, than which nothing could be better calculated to re- 
the ſpirits of his countrymen, and to alarm their enemies. Far 
from dreading an invaſion, he planned an expedition for carrying the 
arms of England into France itſelf, and the deſcent was to be made 
at Rochefort, under general Sir John Mordaunt, who was to com- 
mand the land- troops. Nothing could be more promiſing than the 
diſpoſitions for this expedition. It ſailed on the 8th of September 
1757, and admiral Hawke brought both the ſea and land-forces back 
on the 6th of October to St Helen's, without the eral making 


an attempt to land on the coaſt of France. He was tried and acquit- 


ed without the public murmuring, ſo great an opinion had the peo- 
Ne of the miniſter, who, to do him juſtice, did not ſuffer a man or 
a ſhip belonging to the Englith army or navy to lye idle. 

The French having attacked the electorate of 8 with a moſt 
powerful army, merely becauſe his Britannic majeſty refuſed to wink 
at their encroachments in America, the Engliſh parliament, in gra- 
titude, voted large ſupplies of men and money in defence of the e- 
lectoral dominions. The duke of Cumberland had been ſent thither 
to. command an army of obſeryation, but he had been ſo powerfully 
preſſed by a ſuperior army, that he found himſelf obliged. to lay 
oo his arms, and the French, under the duke of Richelieu, took 
poſſeſſion of that electorate, and its caffital. At this time, a ſcarcity 


next to a famine raged in England; and the Heſſian troops, who, 


with the Hanoverians, had been ſent to defend the kingdom from 
an invaſion intended by the French, remained ſtill in England. 80 
many difficulties concurring, in 1758 a treaty. of mutual defence was 
agreed to between his majeſty and the king of Pruſſia; in conſe- 
quence of which, the parliament voted 670,0001. to his Pruſſian ma- 


jelty ; and alſo voted large ſums, amounting in the whole to near 


two millions a-year, for the payment of 50,000 of the troops of Ha- 
nover, Heſſe - Caſſel, Saxe - Gotha, Wolfenbuttel, and Buckeburg. 
This treaty, which proved afterwards ſo burdenſome do England, was 
intended to unite the proteſtant intereſt in Germany. 595036) 

George II. with the conſent of his Pruſſian majeſty, pretending 
that the French had violated the convention concluded between them 
and the duke of Cumberland at Cloſterſeven, ordered his Hanoveris 
an ſubjects to reſume their arms under prince Ferdinand of Brunſ- 
wick, a Pruſſian general, who inſtantly drove them out of Hanover; 


and the duke of Marlborough, after the Engliſh had repeatedly in- 


ſulted the French coaſts, by deſtroying their ſtores and ſhipping ar 


St Maloes and Cherbourg, marched into Germany, and joined 
prince Ferdinand with 12,000 Britiſh troops, which were afterwards 
increaſed to 25, 00. A ſharp war enſued. The Engliſh every where 
rformed wonders, and according to the accounts publiſhed in the 
ndon Gazette, they were every where victorious, but nothing de- 
eiſive followed, and the enemy opened every campaign with advan- 
tage. Even the battle of Minden, the moſt glorious, perhaps, in 
the Engliſh annals, in —_— 7000 Engliſh defeated 85,000 of 
"+455 ? ; 3 ' ; | 
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e French regular troops in fair battle, contributed nothing to the 
concluſion of the war, or towards weakening the French in Germany. 
The Engliſh bore the expence of the war with chearfulneſs, and 
applauded Mr Pitt's adminiſtration, ' becauſe their glorious ſucceſſes 
in every other part of the globe demonſtrated that: he was in earneſt, 
Admiral Boſcawen und General Amherſt, in Auguſt: 1755, reduced 
and demoliſhed Louiſbourg, in North-America, which had been re- 
ſtored to the Freneh by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, and was be- 
come the ſcourge of the Britiſh trade, and took five or fix French 
ſhips of the line; Frontenac and Fort du Queſne, in the ſame quarter, 
fell alſo into the hands of the Engliſn: acquiſitions that far over- 
balanced a cheek which the Engliſh received at Ficonderago, and the 
loſs of about 300 of the Engliſn guards, as they were returning un- 
der general Bligh from the coaſt of Fra nme. 
The Engliſh affairs in the Eaſt-Indies this year proved equally 
fortunate; and the lords of the admiralty received letters from thence, 
with an account that admiral Pocock engaged tlie French fleet near 
Fort St David's, on the zcth of March, in which engagement a 
' French man of war, called the Bien Aime, of 74 guns, was ſo much 
damaged that they run her on ſhore. The. 6 try had 600 men 
killed and wounded, on this occaſion, and the Engliſh only 29 kil- 
led, and 89 wounded. That on the zd of Auguſt fotlowing; he en- 
gage the French fleet x ſecond time, near Pondiekerry; when, after 
4 briſk firing of ten minutes, che French bore away with all the ſail 
they conld make, and got ſafy into the road of Pondicherry. The 
» loſs of the French in this engagement was 540 killed and wounded 3 
and that of che Englifh only 147 killed and wounded; And that on 
the 14th of December following, general Lally, commander of the 
French army in thoſe parts, marched to beſiege Madraſs, which was 
defended by the Englith colonels Laurance and Draper; and after a 
briſk. 33 which laſted till the f6th of February following, the 
Engliſh having received a reinforcement of 600, men, general Lally 
thought proper to raiſe the leg and retire with precipitation, lea- 
ving behind him forty pieces of cannon 2 
- . The year 1759 was introduced by the taking of the iſſand of Gow 
ree, on the coaſt of Africa, by commodore Rep Three capitaF 
expeditions had: been planned for this year in America, and all of 
them proved ſucceſsful. One of them was againſt the French iſlarids 
in the Weſt- Indies, where Guadaloupe was reduced. The ſecond 
expedition was againſt Quebec, the capital of the French Canada. 
The command was given, by the miniſterꝰs advice, to general Wolfe, 
a young officer of a truly military genius. Wolfe was oppoſed with 
tar ſuperior forces by Moncalm, the "beſt and moſt ſucceſsful general 
the French had. Though the fituation of the country which Wolfe 
was to attack, and the works the French threw up to prevent a de- 
ſcent of the Engliſh, were deemed impregnable, yet Moncalm never 
relaxed in his-vigilance. Wolfe's courage and perſeverance, how- 
ever, ſurmounting incredible difficulties,” he gained the heights of 
Abraham, near Quebec, where he fought and defeated the French 
army, but was himſelf killed; and general Monckton, who was next 
im command, being wounded, che completion of the * 
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and the glory of reducing Quebec; was reſerved for brigadier gene- 
ral (now lord viſcount) Townſend, | | 5 15 
General Amherſt, who was the firſt Engliſh general on command 


in America, conducted the third expedition. His orders were to re» 


duce all Canada, and to join the army under general Wolfe on the 
banks of the river St Laurence. It is to the honour of the miniſter 


that Mr Amherſt in this expedition was ſo well provided with every 
thing that could make it ſucceſsful, that there ſcarcely appeared any 


chance for its miſcarriage, and thus che French empire in North A+ 
merica became ſubject to Great Britain. n 111 


o 


The affairs of the French being now deſperite, and their-credit 


ruined; they reſolved upon an attempt to retrieve all by an invaſion 
of Great Britain: but, on the 18th of Auguſt, 1759, admiral 'Boſ- - 


cawen attacked the Toulon ſquadron, commanded by M. de la Clue, 
near the ſtraits of Gibraltar, took Le Centaur of 74, Le Temeraire 
of 74, and Le Modeſte of 74 guns; and burnt Le Ocean of 80, and 
Le Redoubtable of 74 guns. The ret of the fleet, conſiſting of ſe- 
ven ſhips of the line, and three frigates, made their eſcape in the 


night. And on November 20, Sir Edward Hawke defeated the Breſt 


fleet, commanded by admiral Conflans, off the iſſand. of Dumet, in 
the bay*of Biſcay. The Formidable, a French man of war of 80 
guns, was taken; the Theſee of 74, and the Superbe of 70 guns, 
were ſunk ;. and the Soleil Royal of 80, and the Heros of 74, were 
Þurnt. Seven or eight French men of war of the line got up the 
river Villain, by throwing their gutis over - board; and the reſt of 


the fleet; conſiſting of five ſhips of the line, and three frigates, eſ- 
caped in the night. The Engliſh loſt, on this occaſion, upon the 
+ ſhoals of the coall, the Eſſex of 64, and the Reſolution of 74 guns; 


After this engagement, the French gave over all thoughts of their 
intended invaſion of Great Britain. . 


In February 1760, captain Thurot, a French marine adventurer, > 
Who had with three ſloops of war alarmed the coaſts of Scotland, 


and actually made a deſcent at Carrickfergus in Ireland, was, on his 


return from thence, met, defeated, and killed, by captain Elliot, who 


was the commodore of three ſhips, inferior in force to the Frenchy 
man's ſquadron. Every day's Gazette added to the accounts of the 
ſucceſſes of the Englith, and the utter ruin of the French finances, 
which that government did not bluſh publicly to avow. In ſhort, 
Great Britain now reigned as ſole miſtreſs of the main, and had 
ſucceeded in every meaſure, that had been projected for her own 
ſaſety and advantage. | ; 


. 


The war in Germany, however, continued ſtill as undeciſive as it 


was expenſive, and many in England began to conſider it now as fo- 
reign to the internal intereſts of Great Britain. The French again 
and again ſhewed diſpoſitions for treating; and the charges of the 
war, which began now to amount do little leſs than eighteen millions 
ſterling yearly, inclined the Britiſh miniſtry to liſten to their propo- 
ſals. A negociation was accordingly entered upon, which proved 
abortive, as did many other projects for accommodation; but, on the 
z5th.of October 1760, George II. died ſuddenly, full of years and 
glory, in the 77th of his age, and 33d of his reign, aud was fuce 
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5 7 his grardſon, now George III. eldeſt fon to the late prince 
The memory of George II. is reprehenfible on no head but his 


idea that there was any difference between them and his regal demi- 
nions, and he was ſometimes ill enough adviſed to declare ſo much 


in his ſpeeches to parliament. We are, however, to remember, thar 


his people gratified him jn this partiality, and that he never ated by 
power or prerogative. He was juſt rather than generous, and in 
matters of economy, either in his ſtate or his houſehold, he was 
willing to. connive at abuſes, if they had the ſanction of law and cul. 
tom. By this means thoſe miſmanagements about his court were 
multiplied to an enormous degree, and even under-clerks in offices 
amaſſed fortunes ten. times greater than their legal ſalaries or perqui- 
fites could raiſe. He was not very acceſſible to converſation, and 
therefore it was no wonder, that having left Germany after he had 
attained to man's eſtate, he ſtill retained foreign notions hoth of men 
and things, In'government he had no favourite, for he parted with 
Sir Robert Walpole's adminiſtration with great indifference, and 
ſhewed very little concern at the ſabſequent revolutions among his 
| ſervants. This quality may be deemed à virtue, as it contributed 
greatly to the internal quiet of his reign, and prevented the people 
From loading the king with the faults of his miniſters. In his per- 
ſonal diſpoſition he was paſſionate, but placable, fearleſs of danger, 
fond of military parade, and enjoyed the memory of the campaigns 
in whick he ſerved when young. His affections, either public or 
private, were never known to interfere with the ordinary courſe of 
juſtice; and though his reign was diſtracted by party, the courts of 

uſtice were never better filled than under him: this was a point in 
which all factions were agreed. | e 


The brighter the national glory was at the time of George Wi | 
2 


death, the more arduous was the province of his ſueceſſor, 

III. Born and bred in England, he had no prepoſſeſſions but for 
His native country, and an excellent education gave him true notions 
of its intereſts, therefore he was not to be impoſed upon by flattering 
appearances,” He knew, that neither the finances nor the population 
of England, could furniſh men and money for ſapplying the neceſſi- 
ties of the war, ſucceſsful as it was, and yet he was obliged to con- 
tinue it, ſo as to bring it to a happy period. He choſe for his firſt 
miniſter the earl of Bute, whom he had known ever ſince he began 
to know himſelf, and among the firſt acts of his reign was to con- 
vince the public that the death of his predeceſſor ſhould not relax 
the operations of the war. Accordingly, in 1761, the iſland of 
Belleiſle, on the coaſt of France, ſurrendered to his majeſty's ſhips 
and forces under Commodore Keppel and general Hodgſon; as did 
the important fortreſs of Pondicherry in the Eaſt-Indies to colonel 
Coote and admiral Stevens. The operations againſt the French Weſt- 
Indies ſtill continued under general Monckton, lord Rollo, and Sir 
James Doyglas; and in 1962, the ifland of Martinico, hitherto 
deemed impregnable, with the iſlands of Grenada, Grenadillas, St 
Vincent, and others of leſs note, were ſubdued by the Britiſh arms, 


predilection for his electoral dominions. He never could ſeparate an ' 
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By this time he famous family ompact among all che branches uf 


the Bourbon family had been concluded, that it was found neceſſary 


to declare war againſt Spain, who, having been hitherto. no prinei- 


pals in the quarrel, had ſcandalouſly abuſed their neutrality in favour 


of the French. A reſpectable armament was fitted out under admi- 
ral Pocock, having the earl of Albemarle on board to command the 
land- forces, and the vitals of the Spanilh monarchy were ſtruck at, 


dy the reduction of the Havannah, che ſtrongeſt and moſt import- 
ant fort Which his Catholic Majeſty held in the Weſt-Indies. The 


capture of the Hermione, a large Spaniſh regiſter ſhip, bound from 
Lima to Cadiz, the cargo of which was valued at a million ltcriing, 
preceded the birth, of the prince of Wales, and the treaſure paſſed 
in triumph through Weſtminſter to the Bank the very hour he was 
born. The loſs of the Havannah, with the ſhips and treaſures: there 


taken from the Spaniards, was ſucceeded by the reduction of Manil- | 


la in the Eaſt-Indies,. by general Draper and admiral Corniſh, with 
the capture of the Trinidad, reckoned worth three millions of dol- 
lars. To countera® thoſe dreadful blows given to the family-com- 
pact, the French and Spaniards opened their laſt reſource, which 
was to quarrel with and invade Portugal, which bad been always un- 
der the peculiar protection of the Britiſh arms, This quarrel em- 
barraſſed his Britannic majeſty, who was obliged to ſend thither ar- 
maments both by ſea and land; but theſe found no great difficulty in 
checking the progreſs of the Spaniards. | Minu 
The negociations for peace were now reſumed, and the neceſſity of 


goncluding one was acknowledged by all his majeſty's miniſters and 


ivy counſellors excepting two. Many difficulties were ſurmounted, 
t the war in Germany, equally. uſeleſs aud expenſive, was conti- 


nued between the French and Engliſh with greater fury than ever. 


The enemy, however, at laſt granted ſuch terms as the Britiſh mi- 
niſtry thought admiſſible and adequate to the occaſion, - A ceſſation 
of arms took place in Germany, and in all other quarters, and on 
the 10th of February 1763, the definitive treaty of peace between 
his Britannic, majeſty, the king of France, and the king of Spain, 
yas concluded at Paris, and acceded to by the king of Portugal; 
March 10, the ratifications were exchanged at Paris. The 22d, the 
peace was ſolemnly -proclaimed -at the uſual places in Weſtminſter 
and London ; and the treaty having on the 18th. been laid before 
— it met with the approbation of a majority of both 
es. . . * ” q 4 8 


By this treaty, the extenſive province of Canada, with the iſlands 


of Newfoundland, Cape Breton, and St John, were confirmed to 
Great Britain; alſo the two Floridas, with the whole of the conti- 


nent of North America, on this ſide the Miſſiſippi, except the town 


of New Orleans, and a ſmall diſtrict round it, was ſurrendered to 
us by France and Spain, in conſideration of our reſtoring to Spain 
the iſland of Cuba; and to France the iſlands of Martinico, Gua- 
daloupe, Mariegalante, and Deſirade ; and in conſideration of our 
granting the French the two ſmall iſlands of St Pierre and Miquelon, 
on the coaſt of Newfoundland, and quitting our pretenſions to the 
neutral iſland of St Lucia, they yielded to us the iſlands of Grena- 
da and the Grenadilles, and quitted their pretenſions to the neutral 
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— Hands" of St Vincent, Dominica, and Tobago. In Africa we re- 
tained the ſettlement of Senegal, by which we engroſs the whole 
gum trade of that country; but we returned Goree, a ſmall iſland 
cf little value. The article that relates to the Eaſt-Indies was dic- 
rated by the dire ors of the Engliſh company, which reſtores to the 
French all the places they had at the beginning of the war, on con- 
dition that they ſhall maintain neither forts nor forces in the province 
of Bengal. And the city of Manilla was reſtored to the Spaniards ; 
but they granted to us the liberty of cutting logwood in the Bay of 
Honduras in America. In Europe, likewiſe, the French reftored 
40 us the iſtand of Minorca, and we reſtored to them the land of 
Belleiſle. In Germany, after fix years ſpent in marches and coun- 
ter- marches, numerous ſkirmiſhes and bloody battles, Great Britain 
acquired much military fame, but, at the expence of thirty millions 
ſterling !- As to the objects of that war, it was agreed that a mutual 
reſtitution and oblivion ſhould take place, and each party-fit down at 
he end of the war in the fame fitnation in which they began it. And 
peace was reſtored between Portugal and Spain, both ſides to be up- 
von the ſame footing as before the war. ne rrbrt 
Thus ended a war {ſuch were the effects of unanimity at home) 
the moſt brilliant in the Engliſh. annals. No national prejudices, nor 
party diſputes then exiſted. The fame truly Britiſh ſpirit by which 
the miniſter was animated, fired the breaſt» of the ſoldier and ſea- 
man. The nation had then. arrived at a pitch of wealth unknown 
to former ages, and the monied man, pleaſed with the aſpect of the 
times, confiding in the. abilities of the miniſter, and courage of the 
people, chearfully opened his purſe. The incredible fums of — 
nineteen, and twenty- tuo millions, ſubſcribed by a few citizens 
London, upon a ſhort notice, for the ſervice of the years 1759, 1760, 
and 1761, was no leſs aſtoniſhing to Europe, than the ſucceſs which 
attended the Britiſh fleets and armies in every quarter of the globe. 
As for the unhappy diviſions at home, which tommenced ſince 
the concluſion of the peace, and are hy many thought to have a con- 
ſiderable ſhare in producing the preſent American war, they ſhall be 
taken notice of when we come to treat of America, when we ſhall 
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endeavour to trace that lamentable event to its ſource. 
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Name and Language.) HE Welch are defcendents, according 


to the beſt antiquaries, of the rw 


Gauls, who made a ſetflement in England about fourſcore years 
| fore the firſt deſcent of Julius Cæſar, and thereby obtained the name 
of Galles or Walles (the G and W being -promiſcuouſly uſed by the 

ancient Britons) that is, Strangers. Their language has a ſtr af- 
"Mm | | | init) 


prding 
Belgic 
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name 
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nity with the Celtic or Phœnician, and is highly . for its 
rn and deſcriptive powers by thoſe who underſtand i it. 


Situation, — and Extent.] Wales was formerly of, — 
extent than it ts at preſent, being bounded only by the Severn and 
the Dee; but after the Saxons had made themſelves maſters of all the 
plain country, the Welch, or aneient Britains, were ſhut up within 
more narrow bounds, and obliged gradually to retreat Weſtward, It 
does not, however, appear that the Saxons ever-made any further con- 
queſts in their eountyy, than Monmouthſhire and Heretorditare, which 
are now reckoned part of my Ao Fhis ny is ide into tour ; 
eireuits. See England, 8 | 


„ne of ths Crmtry a Brau - It is very mountaitous; and yet 
# very plentiful country ; they ſerve Briſtol and other great towns in 
England with proviſions ; in their hills they have rich lead mines and 


great-plenty of coats, with en of free n and i it is watered by 
many rivers. | | 


Mountains. ] The 8 in 1 country are Pres Ur ned in 
height, if not higher than any in Britain. Snowdon has been accu- 
rately meaſured, and found to be near 1300 yards in height. r 


Character. ] They are a brave hoſpitable people, and were. never 
conquered by the Saxons. Their laſt prince, Llwellin ap Griffith, lot 
his life in defence of his country, when Edward I. made a conqueſt» 
of it in the year 1282. And that prince, obſerving how fond this peo- 
ple-were of being governed by their native princes, ſo ordered it, that 
the queen was brought to bed at Caernarvon of a prince, who was 
baptized by the name of Edward, and fucceeded to the crown of Eng- 
land, by the name of Edward II. ; the king's eldeſt ſon being ever 
ſinee ſtiled Prince of Wales, and a large revenue out of that 8 be 
appropriated to that principality. | 


Religion Their religion is the fame . chat of England; oh gen- 
try and middling people conform to the manners of the and 
ſpeak their language in the greatelt part of Wales. & 


Incorporated with England. ] Wales was 3 wk England 
by act of parliament in the year 1536, in tlie reign of Henry VIII.; 
and they ſend twenty-four members to the Britiſh Houſe ONE 
as has been already mentioned. | 


Arm.] The arms of the prince of Wales are the ſame as thoſe of | 

England, with the addition = label of three points, and a coroner 
adorned” with three oſtrich feathers, with the following. PIs 
viz, Ieh Dien. I ſerve. i 
Curigſitier.] Among the curioſities, in * = country are reckogdd 
ſeveral Roman 2. Have been dug with inſcriptions on them. 
Firing ſome light into the ſuperſtition of that people: and in Flint- 
e is a well called OY * the Core of the modern 
Romaniſts, 
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| iſts, who aſcribe numerous miracles to thoſe waters; And 
| oem, are ſtill ſome remains of the wall made by: Offa, king of the 
Mercians, in Denbighſhire, to defend his country againſt the Bri. 
tons. This line of intrenchment, called Offa's dyke, ran thro* Here. 
fordſhire, Shropſhire, Montgamerylhire Denbighſhire, and Flintſhire, 

A round tower of a caſtle, in Glamorganfhire, has one half in ru- 
ins and the remaining half leans fo, that the top overhangs the baſe 
above nine ſeet, and 1 is en, curious wirh r f tower wor Piſa 
in Iraly. 

le Welch had anciently among tems an order of men called 
bande; ; who compoſed ſongs relating the actions of their princes and 

iltaftrious men; the laſt of theſe bards, Thalieſſen, lived about the 
middle of the 5th century, and many of his-verſes are faid to be ex- 
taut, in the libraries of Sir Watkin William Wynn, and of the late 
William Jones, Eſqr.; Geoffrey of Monmouth, having, it is ſuppoſed, 
compoſed his fabulous hiſtory of England from the writings of theſe 
bards, has brought their relations into diſcredir. - However, there are 
learned men who aſſert, that many notable pieces of hiſtory are to be 
deduced from the preſent remains of the bards. 

Wales has produced many learned men, in the ſeveral parts of li- 

terature ; and, indeed, their genius may 5 Pry on ho Paige: with oy 
of the beſt of their neizhbours e 


| © Language.) The rater Bober of the anclent Britiſh," or preſent 

Welch, is as follows: Ein tad yr hum wyt yn y nefoedd ; fanteiddier 
Ser deved dy deytnas ; guneier dy exuyllys me is yn y nef felly ar 
ddaiair bed; dyro ini beddyw ein barra beunyddtoll ; amadden ini i ain 
dyledion fel y maddenuwn ninnan in dyled wyr ; ac was arwain ini broſe« 


aigacth eithr gwared ni rhag drag; cannys eiddot ti wr, deyrnas, a'r 
nerth, a r 757 ber ä Athen.” RE 
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. HE iſlands of Shetland lye North-Eat 
Situation 4 Ban 'T of the Orcades, between 6o and 61 de- 
goes of North latitude ; and are part of the ſhire of Orkney. 

The Orcades, or Orkney iſlands, lye North of Dungſbyhead, be- 
tween 59 and 60 degrees of North latitude ; divided from the conti- 
nent by Pentland Firth 
The Hebrides, or Water iſles, are very numerous, and ſome of 
them large ; ; ſituated between 55 and 59 degrees of North latitude. 


© Climate.] There i is very lictle difference in the climate. of thoſe 
ilands, the air being keen, piercing, and ſalubrious; ſo that many of 
e natives live to a great age. In the Shetland and Orkney iſlands, 
they ſee to read at midnight in June and July ; and during pur u uy 
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the dummer months, they have frequent communications both for bu- 
fineſs and euripſity with each other, and with the continent; the reſt 
of the year, however, they are almoſt inacceſſible; thro? fogs, darkneſs, 


' Chief Ifands and Towns.) The largeſt of the Shetland iſlands, which 
are forty-ſix in number, (though many of them are uninhabited,) is 
Mainland, which is fixty miles in length, and twenty in breadth, Its 
principal town is Larwick, which contains 30s families ; the whole 
number of families in the iſland not exceeding 500. . Skalloway is 


another town, where the remains of a caſtle are ftill to be ſeen, and- 


is the ſeat of a Preſbytery. On this iſtand the Dutch begin to fiſh for 
berrings at midſummer, and their fiſhing ſeaſon laſts fix months. 


The largeſt of the Orkney iſlands, which are about thirty in nung- 


ber, (though ſeveral of them are unpeopled) is called Pomona; Its 
length is twenty-four miles, and its breadth, in ſome places, nine. Ic 
contains nine pariſh churches, and four excellent harbours. 

The iſle of Mull, in the Hebrides, is twenty-four miles long, and; 
in ſome places, almoſt as broad. It contains two pariſhes, — a cal- 
tle, called Duart, which is the chief place on the iſland. The other 
principal Weſtern iflands are, Lewis, or Harries, (for they both form 
but one iſland,) which belongs to the ſhire of Roſs, and is 100 miles 


in length, and thirteen or fourteen in breadth, Sky, belonging to 


the ſhire of Inverneſs, is forty miles long, and, in ſome places, thirty 
broad; fruitful and well peopled. Bute, which is about ten miles 
long, and three gr four broad, is famous for containing the caſtle of 
Rothſay, which gave the title of duke to the eldeſt ſons of the kings 
of Scotland; as it now does to the prince of Wales. Rothſay, is 
likewiſe a royal burgh ; and the iſlands of Bute and Arran form the 
ſhire'of Bute. Near Bute lye the iſlands of Big and Little Combrays, 
abour half a league diſtant from each other ; the former contains abour 


200 families, the latter only eight, with the remains of an old caſtle, 


deſtroyed by Oliver Cromwell, and the rxuins of a monaſtery : there is 
a light-houſe kept on this iſland. The ifles of Ita and Jura are part of 
Argyleſhire, but they have no towns worthy notice. North Uiſt contains 
an excellent harbour, called Lochmaddy, famous for herring fiſhing. 


The other Hebrides iſlands, are at preſent of ſmall importance, either 


to the public or the proprietors; though, probably, they may, in future 


times, be of great conſequence to both, by the very improveable 


fiſheries upon their coaſts. We cannot, however, avoid mentioning 
the famous iſle of Iona, once the ſeat and ſanctuary of Weſtern learn- 
ing, and the burying-place of many kings of Scotland, Ireland, and 
Norway. It is ſtill famous for its reliques of ſan&imonious antiquity, 
as ſhall bg hereafter mentioned. Some authors have been at great 


pains to deſcribe the iſland of St Kilda, or Hirt, for no other reaſon 


but becauſe it is the remoteſt of all the North-Weſt iſlands, and very 
difficult of acceſs ; for it does not contain above thirty-five families, 


all of which are proteſtants, and know very little” of the value of - 


money. | 


Inhabitants, Cuflems, Pipulation, Languages 
ef Shetland and Orkney were i ks ſubje& to the crown of _ 
| 3 mar k, 


; and Religion.) The iſles 
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mark, who pledged them, and in the reign of James III. conveyed 
them in property to the crown of Scotland. They ſorm a ſtewartry, 
or ſhire, which ſends a member to parliament. At preſent, the peo- 
ple in general, differ little from the Lowlanders of Scotland, only, 
perhaps they are more religious. Men of fortune there have im- 
proved their eſtates. wonderfully of late years; and have introduced 


. 


into their families all the luxuries and elegancies that are to be found 
at the tables of their Engliſh and Scots neighbours: They build their 
dwelling and other houſes in the moſt faſhionable taſte, and are re- 
markable for the fineneſs of their linen: as to the common people, 
they live upon butter, cheeſe, filh, ſea and land fowl, (of which 
they have great plenty,) particularly geeſe; and their chief drink is 
whey, Which they have the art to ferment, ſo as to give it a vinous 
quality. In ſome. of the Northern iflands, the Norwegian, which is 
called the Norſe language, is ſtill ſpoken. Their vaſt intercourſe 
with the Dutch, during the fiſhing ſeaſon, renders that language 
common in the Shetland and Orkney iſlands. The people there are 
as expert as the Norwegians, in ſeizing the neſts of ſea-fowls, who 
build in che moſt frightful/ precipices and rocks. The people's tem- 
perance preſerves them from many diſeaſes known to luxury. They 
cure the ſcurvy and the jaundice, to which they are ſubject, with the 
powder of ſnail-ſhells, and ſcurvy-graſs, of which they have plenty. 
Their religion is proteſtant, according to the diſcipline of che church 
* of Scotland, and their civil inſtitutions are much the ſame with thoſe 
of the country to which they belong. XY OI I 
Nothing certain can be mentioned as to the population of thoſe 
three diviſions. of iſlands. We have the moſt undoubted evidences 
of hiſtory, that, about 400 years ago, they were much more popu» 
lous than they are now; for the Hebrides themſelves were known 
often to ſend 10, ooo into the field, without prejudice to their agri- 
culture: at preſent, their numbers are ſaid not to exceed 48,0c0. 
The people of the Hebrides are cloathed, and live like the Scots 
Highlanders. They are ſimilar in perſons, conſtitutions, cuſtems, 
— prejudices ; but with th difference, that as the more poliſhed 
manners of the Lowlanders are every day gaining ground in the 
Highlands, perhaps the deſcendents of the ancient Caledonians, in a 
few years, will be diſcernible only in the Hebrides. 


o s 


Thoſe iſlands alone retain. the ancient uſages of the Celts, as de- 
ſcribed by the oldeſt and beſt authors; but with a ſtrong tincture of 
the feudal. conſtitution. Their. ſhanachies, or alte Ee, ſupply 
the place of the ancient bards, ſo famous in hiſtory; and are the 
hiſtorians, or rather the genealogiſts, as well as poets, of the nation 
and family. The chief is like wiſe attended, when he appears abroad, 
with his muſician, Who is generally a bagpiper, and dreſt in the 
manner of, but more ſumptuouſly chan, the Engliſh, minſtrels of for- 
mer times *. Notwithſtanding the contempt into which that muſic 

is fallen, it is almoſt incredible with what care and attention it was 
cultivated among thoſe iſlanders, ſo late as the beginning of the pre- 
ſent century. They had regular colleges and profeſſors, and the. | 
ſtudents took degrees according to their proficiency, Many of the | 
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Celtie rites, ſome of which were too barbarous to be retained, or 
even mentioned, are now aboliſned. The inhabitants, however, tilt 
preſerve the moſt profound reſpect and affection for their ſeveral 
chieftains, notwithſtanding all the pains that have been taken by the 
Britiſh legiſlature to break thoſe connections, which experience has 
ſhewn to be ſo dangerous to government. The common people are 
but little better lodged than the Norwegians and Laplanders, though 
they certainly fare better, for they have oat - meal, plenty of fiſh and 
towl, cheeſe, butter - milk, and whey; and, when they chuſe it, plenty 
of mutton, beef, goat, kid, and veniſon. They indulge thermſelves, 
like their ſorefathers, in a romantic poetical turn, which is an enemy 
to induſtry, and indeed to domeſtic and perſonal cleanlineſs. The 
agility of both ſexes in the exerciſes of the field, and in daneing to 
their favourite muſic, is remarkable. 22992 ee 
The reader would not pardon an author, who, in treating of this 
ſubject, ſhould omit that remarkable mantology, or gift of prophe- 
cy, which diſtinguiſh ſome of the inhabitants of the Hebrides under 
the name of the ſecond fight. It would be equally abſurd to attempt to 
diſprove” the reality of the inſtances of this kind that have been 
brought by-creditable authors, as to admit all that has been ſaid up- 
on the ſubject. The adepts of the ſecond ſight pretend that they have 
certain revelations, or rather preſentations, either real or typically, 
which ſwim before their eyes, of certain events that are to happen 
in the compaſs of twenty-four or forty-eight hours. We do not, 
however, from the beſt information, obſerve that any two of theſe 
adepts agree as to the manners and forms of thoſe revelations, or 
that they have any fixed method for interpreting their typical ap- 


pearances. 


Many learned inen have been of opinion, that the Hebrides being 


the moſt Weſterly iſlands where the Celts ſettled, their language 
muſt remain there in its greateſt purity. . This opinion, though very 


| plauſible, has failed in experience. Many Celtic words, it is true, 


as well as cuſtoms, are there found; but a vaſt intercourſe which the 
Hebrides had' with the Danes, the Norwegians, and other North-/ 
ern people, whoſe language is mixed with the Sclavonian and Teu- 
tonic, which laſt has no affinity with the Celtic, has rendered their 
language a compound; ſo that it approaches in no degree to the pu- 
rity of the Celtic, commonly called Erſe, which was ſpoken by their 
neighbours in Lochaber, and the oppoſite coalts of Scotland, the un- 
doubted deſcendents of the Celts, among whom their language re- 
mains more unfnixed. . | | 
The religion profeſſed in the Hebrides is driefly preſbyterian, as 
eſtabliſhed in the church of Scotland but popery and ignorance {till 
prevail among ſome of the iſlanders, whilſt ſuperſtitious practices and 
cuſtoms ſeem to be almoſt grafted in their nature. r "8 


Soil, Mines, and Quarries.] Though it is not in the power of na- 
tural philoſophy to account for the, reaſon, yet it is certain that the 
ſoil both of the Northern and Weſtern iſlands belonging to Scolland,' 
has ſuffered an amazing alteration. It is evident to the eye-fight, 
that many of thoſe iſlands have been the habitations of the Druids, 
whoſe temples: are” ſtill viſible in moſt of them; and thoſe temples 
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were ſurrounded. by ves, though little or no timber now grows 
in the 22 The _ of former trees, however, are 
diſcernible, as are many veſtiges of grandeur, even fince the admiſ- 
fion of the Chriſtian religion; which proye the decreaſe of the riches, 
power, and population, of the inhabitants. Experience daily ſhews, 
2 if the ſoil of the Northern and Weſtern iſlands till of late were 
cold, and uncomfortable, it was owing to their want af cul - 
. ſuch ſpots of them a, are now cultivated, produce corn, 
—— and garden ſtuff, more than ſufficient for the inhabitants, 
and even fruit · trees are now brought to maturity. Tin, lead, and 


R filver-mines'; marl, flate,-free-ſtone, and even quarries of marble; 


Have been found upon. thoſe iſlands: They are not deſtitute of fine 
freſh water, and lakes and rivulets that abound with excellent trout. 
At the ſame time it muſt be owned, that the preſent face of the ſoil 
is bare, and unornamented with trons, en 2 ew ur are rear. 


e 


. - Trades and Manufa@ures,] Theſe : are 9 in their infancy in \ thoſe 
iſlands, Their ſtaple commodities conſiſt of fiſh, eſpecially herrings, 
which are the beſt in the world, and, when properly cured, are equal 


even to thoſe of the Dutch. They carry on likewiſe a conſiderable 


trade in down and feathers; and their ſheep affords them wool, 
which they manufacture into coarſe cloaths; and even the linen ma- 
nufacture makes no ſmall progreſs in thoſe iſlands. They carry their 
black eattle alive to the adjacent parts of Scotland, where they are 
diſpoſed of in · ſale or barter; as are large quantities 'of their mutton, 
which they ſalt in the hide. Upon the whole, application and induſ- 
try, with ſome portion of public encouragement, are only wanting to 
render thoſe iflands at once ornamental and benghicial to 2 n 


? een as well as to their neee 


Baeaſſs, Birds, and Fiſbet.] Little can obo ſaid. on This head, that 
is pecaliar to thoſe iſlands. In the countries already deſcribed, men- 
tion has been made of moſt of the birds and fiſhes that have been 
diſcovered here; only it is thought that they contain a ſpecies-of 
falcon or hawk, of a more noble and docile. nature than any that 
are to be found elſewhere, The Shetland iſles are famous for a ſmall 
breed of horſes, which are incredibly active, ſtrong, and hardy, 
and frequently ſeen in the ſtreets of London, yoked to. the ſplendid 
carriages of the curious or wealthy, The coalts of thoſe iſlands, till 
within theſe thirty years, ſeemed, however, to have been created, 
not for the inhabitants, but for ſtrangers. The latter furniſhed the 
former with wines, ſtrong liquors, ſpice, ang luxuries of all kinds, 
for their native commodities; at the gain of above 100 per cent. 
but it is to be hoped thut this pernicious traffic now draws/to an 
end. In the Shetland iſles 3000 buſſes have been known to be em- 
8 in one year by the Dutch in the herring fiſhery, beſides choſe 

tted out by the neee, mp} and ouhey* een 


ports. "Ii 
Rarities 4 C artefitiee, Watural and Artificial.) Thoſe iſlands ex- 


| a many is proofsy i in their churches, the viſtages of old 


forts, 
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' pance to the well-known obſervation, that when learning was-extin« 
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forts, and other buildings both ſacred and civil, of their having been 
formerly more pupulous than they are now. The uſe and con- 

ſtruction of ſome of thoſe works are not eaſily accounted for at pre- 
ſent. In a gloomy valley belonging to Hoy, one of the Weſtern 
iſlands, 'is a kind of hermitage, cut out of a ſtone called a dwarf- 
ſtone, thirty - ſix feet long, eighteen broad, and nine thick; in which 
is a ſquare hole, about two feet high, for an entrance, with a ſtone 
of the ſame ſort for a door. Within this entrance is the reſemblance 
of a bed, with a pille w cut out of the ſtone, big enough for two men 
to lye on; at the other end is a couch, and in the middle a hearth, 
with a hole cut out above for a chimney. It would be endleſs to re- 
count the various veſtiges of the druidical temples remaining on thoſe - 
iſlands, ſome of which have required prodigious labour, and are ſtu- 

pendous erections, of the ſame nature as the famous Stonehenge near 

Saliſbury ; others ſeem to be memorials of particular perſons, or ac- 

tions, conſiſting of one large ſtone ſtanding upright ; ſome of them 
have been ſculptured, and others have ſerved as 4 and are 

compoſed of ſtones cemented together. Barrows, as they are called 
in England, are frequent in thoſe iſlands; and there are many mo- 
numents of Daniſh and Norwegian - fortifications. » The gigantic 
bones found in many burial-places here, give room to believe, that 
the former inhabitants were of far larger fre than the preſent. It is 
likewiſe probable, from ſome ancient remains, particularly catacombs, 
and nine ſilver fibulz. or claſps, found at Stennis, one of the Ork- 
neys, that the Romans were well acquainted with thoſe parts. 


The cathedral of Kirkwall, the capital of the Orkneys, is a fine 
Gothic building, dedicated to St Magnus, but now converted into a 
pariſh church. Its roof is ſupported by fourteen pillars on each ſide, 
and its ſteeple, in which is a good ring of bells, by four large pillars. 
The three gates of the hack are chequered with red and white po- 
liſhed ſtones, emboſſed, and elegantly flowered. | | | 


The Hebrides are ſtill more diſtinguiſhed than the Orkney or Shet- 

land iſles for their remains of antiquity z and it would far exceed the 
bounds allotted to this head, were we even to mention every noted 
monument found upon them, dedicated to civil, religious, or war- 
like purpoſes. But the moſt remarkable of all theſe antiquities are 
to be found on the celebrated iſle of Iona, called St Columb-Kill. We 
ſhall not enter into the hiſtory or origin of the religious erections 
upon this ifland ; it is ſufficient to ſay, that it ſeems to have ſerved 
as a ſanctuary for St Columba, and other holy men of learning, while 
Ireland, England, and Scotland, were deſolated by barbariſm. It 
appears that the Northern Pagans often landed here, and paid ne 
regard to the ſanctity of the place. The church of St Mary, which 
is built in the form of a cathedral, is a beautiful fabric. It contains 
the bodies of ſome Scots, Iriſh, and Norwegian kings, with ſome 
Gælic inſcriptions.: The tomb of Columba, who lies buried here, 
is uninſeribed. The ſleeple is large, the cupola 21 feet ſquare, the 
doors and windows are curiouſly carved, and the altar is of the fineſt 


marble. Innumerable are the inſcriptions of ancient cuſtoms and 


ceremonies that are diſcernible upon this iſland, and give counte- 


in 


48. 3.5840 0 T2 X. 4 N DZ i 
in che coptinent. af Bureps, it Sound « refuge.in Scotland, or rather 
in thoſe xlands. 
be iſlands belonging te Scotland contain i likewiſe ſome natural 
curtdinies peculiar to themſelves ;-the Phaſeoli, or Molucca beans, 
| Have been found in the Orkneys, driven, as is ſuppoſed, from the 
Weſt-Indies, by the Weſterly winds, which often force aſhore many 
curious ſhells, and marine productions, highly eſteemed by natura- 
liſts. In the pariſh of Harn, a large piece of ſtag's horn was found 
very deep in the earth, by. the inhabitants, who were digging for 
marl; and certain bituminous; eſſiuvia produce ſurpriſing phene- 
| mena, which the natives believe to be 3 NN 
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Breadth I 1 between 2 4 and 6 Weſt ure 


Mane Tur can be little doubt chat the Scots were not 
the original inhabitants of, this kingdom, which they 

invaded about the beginning of the fourth century, and having con- 

quered the Picts, the territories of both were called Scotland; and 

that the word Scot is no other than a corruption of Sctyth, or Sey- 

thian, being originally from that immenſe country called Scythia 

by the ancients. It is termed by the Italians, Scotia; by the Spa- 
niards, Eſcotia; by the French e . the een, rr and 
Engliſh, Sestland- n 92 09 


1 4 


A 


| ee, Scotland, which. contains an area of * miles; 

is bounded on the North, Eaſt, and Weſt, by the Deucaledonian, 
German, and Iriſh ſeas, or, more properly, the Atlantic ocean; and 

on the South by England; for which, however, it has no natural 
boundary, if we except the Solway erth near Carliſle, on the · Weſt, 

and the mouth of the Tweed at Berwick, on the Eaſt. Anciently, 
in che time of the Romans, it extended much further ; being bound- 
ed by a wall, raiſed by that people, between Newcaltle and Carliſle; 
and under the Norman kings of England, it included the three Nor- 
mak counties of Northumberland, Weid, and nn 


Divifions and Subtivifienr Scotland is divided into 4. counties 
South of the — of Forth; the capital of which, and of all the 


kingdom, 
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tingdbm, is Edinburgh ; and thoſe to the North of che Game river, 


where the chief town is Aberdeen. This was the ancient national di- 
viſion ; but ſome modern writers, with leſs geographical accuracy, 
have divided it into Highlands and Lowlands, on account of the dit- 
ſerent habits, manners, and cuſtoms of the inhabitants of each. 

Eighteen counties, or ſhires, are allotted to the Southern diviſion, 
and/fafteen to the Northern; and thoſe counties are ſubdivided into 
ſheriffdoms, ſtewartries, bailiwicks, according to the ancient tenures 
and privileges of the landholders. | | 


Skires. - | - Sherifdomns and ocher © Chief Towns. 
ſubdiviſions. ah n 


E NIN A U O, 


Dy . as cap N. lat. 56. W. Ion. 3. 
1. Edinhurgh, » Mid-Lothian, . 555 Muſſelburgh, Leith, 
a and Dalkeith. 


38 1 | Dunbar, Haddinpton, 
2. Haddington, Eaſt-Lothian, + 5 e : and North-Berick. 
Merſe, ancient- The Merches, an F285 2 
" to Berwick, nerd þ { Duns, and Lauder. 
* F Tiviotdale, Lidſdale, Jedburgh, Kelſo, and 
* Roxborough, 4 Efkdaleand Euſdale, ; Melroſe. & g 
5. Selkirk, Ettrick Foreſt, . . . . - Selkirk. 
6, Pecbles, i. + Dweedale, .. .. .- Peebles. 
s 8 Glaſgow, N. lat. 55. 
| 52. W.lon, 4-5. Ha- 
7. Lanerk, 47 Clydſdale, ay Hg, wt 3 jane” 


| | Rutherglen. 
$. Dumfries. Nithſdade, Annandale, Dumfries, Annand. 
„„ Wigtown, J Galloway, weſt Part, Þ It 8 10 
0 — ab 1 Galloway, Eaſt Par, $ Kirkudbright. 
8 | Ii | Carrick: and Air, Kilmarnock, Ir- 
11. Air, Cunning] wot N win, Maybole, Stew- 


4 arton, and Saltcots. 
12. Dumbarton, Leno . Dumbarton. 


— 


12 : | | Rothſay. Fs 
13. Bute, and Bute, Arran, and 
14. Caithneſs, { O . i. © * 1 8. 40. 


e 1 nn Renfrew, Paiſſey, Gree- 
15. Renfrew, . bees . 486*Þ. 1 nuck, and Port- Glaſ- 

a eee g 
16. Stichng, + « Stirling ag and Falkirk. 
. | at bees Linlithgow, Burrow- 
17. Linlithgow, { wet Lock, —_ { ſtounneſs, andQueenſ- 
5 1 L ferry. 


i 0 


| ©. W | - >< 

* Berwick; on the North fide of the Tweed, belonged formerly to Scot- 
land, and gave name to a county in that kingdom; but it is now farmed in» 
to a town and county of itſelf, in a political ſenſe diſtin from England ard 
Scotland, having its own privileges, N 


| 


- 
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6 © o r A 
\ Sheriffdoms and ether 
ſubdiviſions. 


. | 5 x Argyle, Cowal, N 0 | 


dale, Kingire, and 
4 Lorn, with part of 
dhe Weſtern Iſles, 
. icularly Iſla, | 
| ura, Mull, Uig, | 


q 1 | W Perth, Athol, Gowry, 


1 „ 


OR, „** A* 


N 3 "oe 
Chief Towns, 


1 | Inverary,Dunſtaffnag, 


Killonmer, and 
Cambletown. 


| | = ORE Broadalbin, Mon- | Perth, Scone, Dum- 
19. Perth, . . 4 teith, Strathern, blane, + Blair, and 
© Yak | Glenſhield, and Dunkeld. 
Raynor k, we 0/6 oh ; ; 
20. Clacmanan & | Culroſs, Clackmanan, 
81. Ki wk Shs Part, 2 # . 9 8 0 [ . Alloway & inroſs. 
|[ l St Andrews, Cuper, 
| 1 ein | Falkland, Kirkaldy, 
| . N IInerkythen, Ely 
= 22. Fife, 2 „ „ „ 0 rue. #6 © & wr © © C6 L < Burnt-Iſland, Dun- 
| 5k {5 fermlin, Dyſart, An- 
155 dar 5 FRE | | ſtruther, and Aber- 
_ oo 7; 1 x \ J * 
t Mottroſe, Forfar, Dun- 
| 23. For far, Fora, & age, _ bf dee, Arbroath, and 
| Brechin. 8 
Bervie, Stonhive, and 
24. Kinkardin 227238 3. 1 Kinkardin. 
; I} Old Aberdeen, N. lat. 
1 5 | JIE W. lon. . 
| Mar, Buchan Garioch ew Aberdeen, Fra- 
25. Aberdeen, . 4 q WS > s ſerſburgh, Peterhead, 
3 4b HOW © and 8Strathbogie, Kintore.” Inveruric, 
9 3 Strathbogie, and 
. L Old Meldrum. 
TEM Bamff, Strathdovern, | , 
HK Boyne,. Euzy, Bal- |. 
| 26. Bamff, . ... veny, Sivethawin, 9 Bam and Cullen 
5 and part. of Buchan. JI «$44 
| 27 Elgin, . © Murray and Strathſpey, Agb and Forres. 
28. Nairne and We ſtern Part of Mur - 
1000 Cromartie, Tay and Cromartie, ? | Nair, © 5 
e e 42 2 | | 2 9 
e bee e kee & Glens £.. e e 
"nf 8 


n 


nnr, 
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Sies. | Sheriffdoms and other wh. © Chief Towns. 
WE eee "ſubdiviſions. - - / rr 

N AY ah { EalterandWelterRoGs,}- Fe... 

RS f Iſle ot Lewis, Loch-“ 


* * * 


mous for th 


Forrtolſs Inverneſs, Nairne, 


Fortar, Perth, Water _ Haddington, Dunbar, ; 77 
| I 


. broom, Lochcarran, | Taine, Dingwall 
$i. Ro, io; 4 Ardnietinach, Red- 5 5 Fortroſe, Roſemar- 


| caſtle, Ferrigtoſh, Wha and New Kelſo. 
wy e . Strathpeffer, and 
WAY 11 Ferrindo nale: 4 „ 


2 " Strathnaver and Su- T eie 
2 wn 5.30 - therland,'v {44% i ary 8 Dane. 
I Iles of Oil and W. long, 8 
3 e © | ' Scalloway; near the 
TY Re dS: Meridian of Lon- 
don, N. lat.'6r, 


* * e 1 Which chuſe 3 e to ſit 
in the parllament of Great Britain; Bute and Caithneſs chuſing alter - 
88 ths as do Nairn and Cromartie, and Clackinaunan and Dans. 


he "royal Boroughs which chuſe repreſentatives are. 


L. 


Fdinbn! 


4 1 . -Kitrexiny;Anftraither \ 
Kirkwal Wick; Dornöch, n Eaſt and Welt, and Pit- 2 
Diagwall, and Tayne, 5 tennessee 9% 


'Dyfart, Kirkaldy, Ning 1 
and Forres, 31 horn, and Burnt-Ifland, 


verury and Kintore, . 


Qucen's- ferry; -Culrofs, 


Eigin, Cullen, Banff; 18. +; | Innerkyrheh, — IA 


Aberdeen; Bervie, Mon- I. and Stirling 


troſe, Aberbrothe, and 4 £1 B 8 


. glen, and Dumbarton, 


per, and 8t Andrews, North. Berwiek, Law- 


RBelkick, - Peobles: Lintith- 2 ,. wth der, and Jedburgh, 


gow, and Lanerk, | Wigtown, New. Galloway; 2. bis 
Dumfri ies, danguehar, An-) R * 10 
nan, Lochmaben, and“ 1 Air, Irwin, Rothſay, Cam- by 
Kickudbright, - p06 S bletown, and Inverary. 5 * * 


Mounttins.* The chief mountains of Scotland are the hen a 
mountains, whieh run from Eaſt to Weſt, from near Aberdeen tb 
Cowat in Argyleſhire, almoſt the whole bfeudth ef the kingdom, fa- 

Murr fought neat therti,” between the RNomälns and tz 

ancient Scots, or Caledofiade;" under the conduct of . = OR 
A remarkable chain of mountains are Ie of Lammermoor 
mch ran from! the Taſteh -coalt th the Merle!" a Witar wy =>" 
Next to thife are Pentland hills, which- run'thrbbgh Lothian, and 
joih the mbôuntains of Fweedale * and theſe again 10 ined by others, 
with traverſe the whole bfeadch of Scotland. & remarkable 
—— ate chöſe called Civic; Wr. Teide Nun u che borders 

. K Art, both in Eaft- 
{+ 215: Wilen 722 . 


„ c © 1 b AN b. 
Lothian; Arthur's Seat in Mid-Lothian,. Cairnapple, in Weſt- Lo- 
thian; Tentock, in Clydeſdale; Binmore, i in Argyle; the Ochel 

mountains, and Largo-law, in .Fyte; in An | 6 Saya and 
part of the Grampians ; Penn Ard; ae the Orkney iflands, 
the: mountains of *. | x 


a * The chief « rivers are Torch, Clyde, and. Tay. Forth » was 
called Botodria anciently, and is the largeſt river in Scotland; it 
riſesmear the bottom of Lomon-hill, and runs from Weſt to Eaſt, 
diſcharging itſelf into the Frith of Forth, Tay, che next hogs ri- 

ver, iffues Out of Loch- tay, in Brodalbin, aud, running South Eaſt, 
falls into the ſea at Dundee. Spey the next molt conſiderable river, iſ- 
ſues from a jake of the ſame name, and running from South-Weſt to 
. North-Eaft,, falls into the German fea. The rivers Don and Dee run 
"from Welt to Eaft, and fall into tlie German ſea near Aberdeen. 
The river-Clyde-runs generally from Eaſt to Weſt, by Hamilton 
and Glaſgow, and falls into the Iriſh ſea; from whence their great- 
elt foreign alle is carried on to America, and other dituat; coun- 
* oh 
The rivers ee Cromarty, and Dornock, riſe. from: & many 


"who of the ſame name in the North of Scotland, and dl roaring. from 


Welt to Eaſt, As eee MEDI 


Loni "The lakes « or lochs of moſt note are thoſe. + 9 9 
Loch- neis, and Loch · leven, from whence iſſue rivers of the ſame 
name ; from Loch-lomendel iſſued the river Domond, and from Loch- 
jern the river Jern. It is obſerved, that the lochs Tay, "Neſs, and 
Jern, never freeze; and there i is A lake in * an . 


ALroxen all the ſummer. 


Air.] From the Northerly 8 = wh PIT Ov the 
& this coutitry,/ the air is very cold, but much colder on the moun- 
"tains or highlands, (which is covered. with ſnow great part of the year,) 
than int the vullies, and much colder in the North than in the South. 


But if the air be colder in Scotland than in England, the natives 


comfort thetiſelves with an opinion, that ĩt ĩs clearer and more health- 


Lul, being parthed by-frequent winds and ſtorms ; which contribute, 
they imagine, to the brightneſs of their parts as well as health. They 


alſo imagine they r the E in their uy and enterpris 
zing genius. ant of th 
Forer] The face of 3 even lere it * anigvhing, 
ents us with, the moſt uncontrovertible | evidences. of its having 
en formerly -over-run with timber. The deepeſt moſſes, or mo- 
raſſes, contain large logs ef wood; and their waters, being impreg- 


nated with turpentine, have a preſerving. quality, as appears by t 
bodies which have been diſcovered in, et moſſes. The 


Sylva Caledonia, or. Caledonian foreſt, the remains of whigh are now 


a thought to be trick ö in the South of Scotland, ſamous in an- 


for its being th harbour of the Caledonian, wild. boars; but 
ab 1K prog is, not now to: be ſeen in Seotland. Several woods, 
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the work ſucceeded ly in the execution, they were found im- 
practicable to be continued. Fir- trees grow in great perfection almoſt 
alf over Scotland, and form beautiful plantations. The Scots 


oak is excellent in the Highlands, where ſome woods reach m— 
or thirty miles in length, and four or 'five in breadth, but throug 


” 
* 


the inconveniency already mentioned, without being of much emo- 
lument to the proprieto WET ; mt 


Metals and Minerals.) Though Scotland does not at preſent boaſt 


of its gold mines, yet it is certain, that it contains ſuch, or at leaſt 
that 2 N 

coinage, ' James V. and his father contracted with certain Germans 
for working the mines of Crawford-moor; and it is an undoubted 
fact, that when James V. married the French king's daughter, a 


number of covered diſhes, filled with coins of Scots gold, were pre- 


ſented to the' gueſts by way of deſert. Some ſmall pieces of gold have 


been found in thoſe parts wathed down by the floods. It likewiſe ap- 


pears by the public records, that thoſe beautiful coins ſtruck by James 
V. called bonnet · pieces, were fabricated of gold found in Scotland, as 
were other medals of the fame tnetal. . 
Several landholders in Scotland derive a large proſit from their lead 
mines, which are ſaid to be very rich, and to produce large quantities 
of ſilver; but we know of no ſilver mines that are worked at preſent. 
Some copper mines have been found near Edinburgh. Lime- ſtone ig 
there in great plenty, as is free · ſtone; ſo that the houſes of the better 
ſort are conſtructed of the moſt beautiful materials. 
Lapis-lazuli is faid to be dug up in Lanerkſhire; allũtn - mines have 
been found in Bamffſhire; chryſtal, variegated peebles, and other tran- 
ſparent ſtones, which admit of the fineſt poliſh for ſeals, are found in 
many parts of Scotland; as are tale, flint, ſea-ſhells, potters-clay, and 


fullers earth. The ſtones which the country people call elf-arrow- 


heads, and to which they aſſign a ſupernatural origin, and uſe, were 
probably the flint-heads of arrows made uſe of by the Caledonians and 
Ancient · Scots. No country produces greater plenty of iron - ore, both 
in mines and ſtones, than Scotland; of 


: +1: } 
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"Vegetable and Animal Productions, by Sea and Land.] The foil of 


Scotland in general produces wheat, rye, barley, cats, hemp, fax, 


hay, and paſturage. In the Southern counties, the fineſt garden 
truits, 2 nectarines. and peaches, fall little, it 


at all, ſhort of 4hoſe in England; and the ſame may be ſaid of the © 
common fruits: The uncultivated parts of the Highlands abound 


in varioub xn of ſulubridus and pleaſant taſted berries; though, it 


muſt e 6wyed, that many extenſive tracts are covered with 4 ſtrong 


Heark. 2/The ſed- couſt produces the alga-· marinu, dulſe, or duliſh, a 
Hg WOE native words! in great quamics,: and other maine 
I8SBvs0 bl was 54 oo) wha 10 # mies ts geo 
2Thefes/ow the acaſts of Scotland are much the fame with thoſe 
WEEN et Gounter lr oldy-oaforiogy yuv tie gots have im- 
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- Fonnideries j but hing at» grex diſtance from water-clrriage, tho* 


tland afforded' a conſiderable quantity of that metal for its 


which the propzietors now be- 
in to taſte the ſweets, in their foundaries aud other metalline manu - 
factures. l | = | | 


proved, 


— 
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proved in their fiſheries as much qs ther have in thejr manyſaQures 


and agriculture ; for ſocieties, have been formed, which have carried 
that branch of national wealth to à perſection that never as before 
known in that country; and bids fair ta emulate, if not to excel, the 
Dutch themſelves, in curing, as well as catching, their filth, \.In form- 
r times, the Scots ſeldom ventured to fiſh above a league's. diſtance 
rom the land, but they now ply-in the deep waters as boldly and ſuc- 
ceſsfully as any of their neighbours. 1 
The country contains few or no kinds either of wild or domeſtic 
nimals that are not common among their neighbours... The red- 
o and the roe-buck. are found in the Highlands, but their fleſb-is. 
not comparable ta Englith veniſon. » Hares, and all other animals 
tor game, are plentiful, as are the grouſe and heath-cock, which is 
a. moſt delicious bird ; there likewiſe.are the capperkaily, and the 
tarmacan, which is of the pheaſant kind; but thote. birds are ſcarce 
eren in the Highlands, and when diſcovered arę very ſhy. The num- 
bers of black cattle that. cover the hills of Scotland towards the High- 
lands, and ſheep that are fed upon the beautiful mountains of 'Iweed- 
ale, and other parts of the South, are almoſt incredible, and formerly 
brought large ſums into the country; the black cattle eſpecially, which, 


when fattened on the Southern paltures, are reckoned ſuperior to En- 


Formerly the kings of Scotland were at infinite pains to mend the 
breed. of the Scots horſes, by importing a larger ang more generous 
Kind from the continent; but the truth is, notwithſfanding all t 
care that was taken, it was found that the climate and ſoil of Scot- 
land were unfavourable to that noble animal, tor they diminithed both 
in ſize and ſpirit; fo that about tlie time of the union, few horſes, na- 
tives of Scotland, were of much value. Great efforts have been made 
{ late to introduce the Engliſh and foreign breeds, and much pains 
wy been taken for providing them with proper foods and manage» 
ment, bpt with what ſucceſs time alone can diſcover. 


e ee, Memerr nd Coles) Tv population of 


zcotland is generally fixed at about a million and a half of fouls; This 
calculation reſts merely upon vague conjecture, as no attempt has been 
made to ſupport even its probability. It we form an eſtimate upon a- 
ny known principle, the inhabitants of Scotland are far more numer · 
ous. It is to be regreted, that ſome public encouragement has not 
been given to bring this matter nearer to a certainty, which might be 
| JE the returns of the clergy from their ſeveral pariſhes, The on- 

y records at preſent that can be appealed to, are thoſe of the army; 
and, by the beſt informations, they make the number of ſoldiers fur- 
wiſhed by Scotland in the late war, which began in 1755. to amount 
to 8o, ooo men. We are, however, to obſerve, that aboye 60,000 of 
theſe were raiſed in the Iſlands and Highlands, which form by far the 
leaſt populous part of Scotland, It belongs, therefore, to political cal- 
culation to compute whether the population of Scotland does not ex- 
_ ceed two millions and a half, as no country in the world, excluſive of 
the army, ſends abroad more of its inhabitants. If we conſult the moſt 
ancient and creditable hiſtories, the population of Scotland, in the 
13th century, muſt have bgen exceſlive, as. it afforded ſo many mm 
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ſands to fall by the ſword of the Engliſh, without any ſenſible de- 


creaſe of the inhabitants. 


The people of Scotland me gen raw- boned; and a kind of 
charaQeriftical feature, that high cheek» bones, reigns in their 
faces ; lean, but clean limbed, and can-endure incredible fatigues. 
Their adventuring ſpirit was chiefly. owing to their laws of ſucceſſion, 
which inveſted the elder brother as head of the family with the inhe - 
ritance, and left but a yery ſcanty portion for the other ſons: © This 
obliged the latter to-ſeek their fortunes abroad, though no people 
haye more affections for their native ſoil than the Scots have in ge- 
neral. N | hoof 
It remains perhaps a queſtion, whether that lettered education, for 
which the Scots were nated hy the neighbouring nations, was not of 
prejudice to their country, while it was of the utmoſt ſervice to many 
of its natives. Their literature, however flight, rendered them ac- 
ceptable and agreeable among foreigners z Ave at the ſame time, it 
drained their nation of that order of men, who are the beſt fitted for 
forming and executing the great plans of commerce and agriculture 
for the public emolument. | 1 
Wirth regard to gentlemen who live at home, upon eſtates of 300 l. 
a · year, and upwards, they differ little or nothing, in their manners, 
and ſtile of living, from their Engliſh neighbours of the like fortunes. 
The peaſantry have their peculiarities z- their idens are confined ; 
but no people can contorin their tempers better than they do to their 
ſtations. They are taught from their infancy to bridle their paſſions, 
to behave ſubmiſſively to their ſuperiors, and live within the bounds 
of the molt rigid economy. Hence they ſave their money and their 
conſtitutions, and few inſtances of murder, perjury, robbery, and 
other attrocious vices occur at preſent in Scotland. Ihey ſeldom en- 
ter ſingly upon any daring enterpriſe ; but hen they act in concert, 
the ſecrecy, ſagacity and frefolution, witch which- they carry on any 
deſperate undertaking, is not to he paralleled ; and their fidelity to 
one another, under the ſtrongeſt temptations, ariſing from their po- 
verty, is fill more extraordinary. Their mobs are managed with 
all. the caution of conſpiracies, witneſs that which put Porteous to 
death, in 1735, in open defiauee of law and government, and in 
the midſt of 20,000 people; and, tho* the agents were well known, 
and ſome of them tried, with a reward of 5col. annexed to their 


conpiction, yet no evidence could be found lufficient to bring them 


to puniſhment. The fidelity of the Highlanders, of both ſexes, un- 
der a ſtill greater temptation, to the young Pretender, after his de- 
feat at Culloden, could ſcarcely be believed were it not well atteſted. 

They affect a fondnels for the memory and language of their fore- 
ſathers beyond, perhaps, any people in the world; but this attach- 
ment is ſeldom or never cartied into any thing that is indecent or 
diſguſttul, though they retain. it abroad as well as at home. They 
are fond of the ancient Scots dithes, ſuch as the hoggice, the ſheep's- 
heed ſinged, the ſiſh in ſauce, the chicken broth, hotch-potch, and 
minced collops. Theſe diſhes, in their original dreſſing, were ſa- 
voury and nutritive for keen appetites ; but the modern improve- 
ments that have been made in the Scots cookery have rendered 
them agreeable to the moſt delicate palates. The common uſe of 
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on- meal, undoubtedly, gave a hardneſs to the features of the vulgar 
of both ſexes, beſides ſome other diſagreeable conſequences it was at- 
tended with; but theſe unfavourable characteriſtics will wear out by 
the introduction of wheaten' bread, which now abounds in Scotland. 
The exceſſive uſe of oat · meal accounts for the common obſervation, 
that the faces of the lower women in Scotland are commonly very 
- coarſe ; but it wat owned, at the Tame time, that among the higher 
rank of females, beauty was found in its utmoſt perfection. The, re- 
verſe has been remarked of a neighbouring nation. AO 
The inhabitants of thoſe parts of Scotland, who live chiefly by 
paſture, have a natural vein or poetry; and the beautiful ſimpliciry 
. of the Scots tunes is reliſhed by all true judges of nature. Love is 
OY the ſubject, and many of the airs have been brought upon 
| the Engliſh ftage with variations, under new names, but with this 
diſadvantage, Nat thongh rendered more conformable to the rules 
of muſic, 'they are moſtly altered for the worſe, being ſtripped of 
that original ſumplicity, which, however irregular, is their molt ei- 
ſential chara8eriltic, which'is fo agreeable to the ear, and has ſuch 
—.— over the human breaſt. Thoſe of a more lively and merry 
in had better fortune, being introduced into the army in their 
native dreſs, by the fifes, an inſtrument for which they are remark- 
ably well ſuited. | It has been ridiculouſly ſuppoſed that Rizzio, the 
anhappy Italian ſecretary of Mary queen of Scots, reformed the 
Scots muſic. This is a falſehood invented by his countrymen in envy 
to the Scots. Their fineſt tunes exiſted long before Rizzio's arrival, 
in their church muſic ; nor does it appear that Rizzio, who was en- 
tirely employed by his miſtreſs in foreign diſpatches, ever compoſed 
an air during the ſhort time he lived in Scotland; but, were there 
no other evidences: to confute this report, the original characder of 
the muſie itſelf is ſufficient. by. 
The lower people in Scotland are not ſo much accuſtomed as the 
Engliſh are to clubs, dinners, and other convivial entertainments; 
but when they partake of them, for that very reaſon, they ſeem to 
enjoy them more completely. One inſtitution there is, at once ſocial 
and charitable,” and that is, the contributions raiſed for celebrating 
the weddings of people of an inferior rank; but though the com- 
pany conſiſts promiſcuouſſy of the high and the low, the entertain- 
ment is as decent as it is jovial. Each gueſt pays according to his 
inelination or ability, but ſeldom under a ſhilling a head, for which 
they have a' wedding-dinner and dancing. When the parties happen 
to be ſervants in reipectable families, the contributions are ſo liberal, 
that they often eſtablith the young couple in the world. | 
& few of the common people of Scotland ſtill retain the ſolemn de- 
cent manner of their anceſtors at burials. When a relation dies in 
a town, the parith-beadle is ſent round with a paſſing bell; but he 
ſtops at certain places, and, with a ſlow'melancholy tone, announces 
the name of the party deceaſed, and the time of his interment, to 
which he invites all his fellow countrymen. At the hour appointed, 
if tue deteaſed was beloved in the place, vaſt numbers attend. The 


proceffion is ſometimes preceded by the magiſtrates and their officers,” 
and tlie dereaſed is cartiet in his coffin, coveted by a velvet pall, with | 
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attendance... The funerals of the nobility and gentry are performed 
in much rhe ſame manner as in England, but without: the burial 


ſervice, The Highland funerals were generally preceded by bag- 


pipes, Which played certain dirges, called coronachs, and. were ac» 
companied by the voices of the attendants of bath ſexes. , 

Dancing is a favourite amuſement of this country, but little re- 
gard is paid to art or gracefulneſs; the whole conſiſts in agility and 


in keeping time to their own. tunes, which they do with great exact- 
neis. One of the peculiar. diverſions practiſed by the gentlemen is 


the Golf, which requires an equal degree of art and ſtrength ; it is 
played by a bat and a ball; the latter is ſmaller and harder than a 


cricket ball; the bat is of a taper conſtruction, till it terminates in 


the part that ſtrikes the ball, which is loaded with lead, and faced 
with horn. The diverſion itſelf reſembles that of the Mall, which 


was common in England in che middle of the laſt century. An ex- 


pert; player will ſend the ball an amazing diſtance at one ſtroke 3 
and each party follows his ball upon an open heath, and he who 


ſtrikes it in ſeweſt ſtrokes into a hole wins the game. The diver- 
ſion of curling is likewiſe peculiar to the Scots. It is performed up- 
on ice, with large flat ſtones, oſten from 20 to 200 pounds weight 


each, which they hurl from a common ſtand, to a mark at a certain 


diſtance ; and whoever. is neareſt. the mark is the victor... Thele.twa - 
may be called the ſtanding Summer and Winter diverſions. of Scot- 


land. The natives are expert at all the other. diverſions common in 


England, the cricket excepted, of which they have no notion ; che 


1 


gentlemen look upon it as too athletic and mechanical. 


Language and Dreſs.) Theſe two articles are placed under the 
ſame head, becauſe they had formerly an intimate relation to each 
other, both of them being evidently Celtic. The Highland plaid is 
— of a woolen ſtuff, ſometimes very fine, called tartas. This 
ſtuff conſiſts of various colours, forming ſtripes which. croſs each o- 
ther at right angles; and the natives value themſelves upon the ju- 


dicious arrangement, or what they call ſets, of thoſe ſtripes and co 


lours, which, where ſkilfully managed, produce a wonderfully plea- 
ſing effect to the eye. Above the ſhirt, the Highlanders wear à 
walſtcoat of the ſame compoſition with the plaid, which commonly 
conſiſts of twelve yards in width, and which chey throw over the 


ſhoulder into very near the form of a Roman toga, as repreſented 


in ancient ſtatues: ſometimes it is faſtened round the middle with a 
leathern, belt, ſo that part of the plaid hangs down before and be- 
hind like a petticoat, and ſupplies the want of breeches. This they 
call being dreſſed in a phelig, but which the Lowlanders called a kik, 
and is no doubt the ſame word with Celt. Sometimes they wear a 
kind of petticoat of the ſame variegated. ſtuff, buckled round the 


waiſt, and this they term the philibeg, which ſeems to be of Mileſian 
extraction. Their ſtockings were likewiſe of tartan, tied below the 


knee with tartan garters formed into taſſels. The poorer people wear 


upon their feet, brogues made of untanned or undrefled leather ; | 


fog their heads a blue flap cap is uſed, called a bonnet, of a partieu- 
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ceremony, than the neareſt relation thanking the company ſor their 


lar woolen manufacture. From the belt of che philibeg_bung ge- 
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nerally their knives, and a dagger; which they called a dirk, ad an 
iron piſtol, ſometimes of fine wörkmaliſhip, and curiouſſy inlaid with 
fileer. The introduction of the broad iword of Andrea Ferrara, a 
Spaniard," (which was always part of the Highland dreſs) ſeems to 
be no earlier than the reign of James III. who invited that excelient 
workman to Scotland: A large leathern purſe, richly. adortied with 
ſilverz hanging before them; was always part of a Higliland chicf- 
tain's dreſs. nnn | 3 
The dreſs of the Highland women eonfiſted of u petticoat and jer- 
kin, with ſtrait ſleeves, trimmed or not trimmed according to the 
quality of the wearer : over this they wore à plaid, which they either 
held cloſe under their chins with the Hand, or faſtened with a buckle 
of a particular faſhion. On the head they wore a kerchief of fine linen 
of different forms. The women's plaid has been but lately diſuſed in 
Scotland by the ladies, who wore it in a graceful manner, the drape- 
ry falling towards the feet in large folds. A curious virtuoſo may 
ind a ſtrong reſemblance between the variegated and fimbriated dra- 
peries of the ancients; and thoſe of the Tuſcans, (who were unqueſ- 
tionably of Celtic original,) as they are to be ſeen in the monuments 
// ds 4 BE rouge 
The attachment of the Highlanders to this dreſs rendered it 4 
bond of union, which often proved dangerous to the government. 
Many efforts had been made by the legiſlature, after the rebellion in 
1715, to diſarm them, and oblige them to conform to the low cbun- 
try dreſſes. The diſarming ſcheme was the moſt ſucgeſsful, for when 
the rebellion in 1745 broke out, the common people had ſcartely any 
other arms than thoſe which they took from the king's troops. Their 
. overthrow at Culloden rendered it no difficult matter ſor the legiſla- 
ture to force them into a total change of their dreſs. Its conveniency, 
however, for the * yi of the field, is ſo great, that ſome of the 
Highland regiments ſtil] retain it. Even the common people have of 
late reſumed the uſe of it; and for its lightnefs and diſincumbrance, 
many of the Highland gentlemen wear it in the Summer time. 
The dreſs of the higher and middling ranks in the low. eountfy 
differ little or nothing from the Engliſh; but many of the peaſantry 
Kill retain the bonnet, for the cheapneſs and lightneſs of the wear. 
The dreſs of the women of All rauks are much the ſame in both 
Kingdoms. eee, ee n eee 
The language of the Highlanders, eſpecially towards Loehaber 
and Badenoch, is radically Cekic. The Engliſh ſpoken by the Scots, 
notwithſtanding its provinciat articulations, which are as frequent 
there as in the more Southern counties, is Written in the fame man- 
ner in both kingdoms. At prefent; the prominciation of a Scotſman 
does not differ ſo much from a Londoner, as that of a Londoner 
does from an inhabitant of Somerſetſhire, and ſome parts of Wor- 
e 


- Puniſhments.] Theſe are pretty much the ſame in Scotland as in 
_ England, only that of beheading is performed by an inſtrument cal- 
led the Maiden; the model of which, it is well known, was brobght 
From Halifax in England to Scotland, by the regent earl of Morton, 
N Religion. 
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generally agree that Chriſtianity was firſt taught in Scotland by ſome 
of the diſciples of St John the apoſtle, who fled to this Northern cor- 
ner to avoid the perſecution of Domitian, the Roman emperor; but 
it was not publicly profeſſed till the beginning of the third century, 
when a prince, whom Scots hiſtorians call Donald the Firſt, his 
queen, and ſeveral! of his nobles, were ſolemnly baptized. It was 
further confirmed by emigrations from South Britain, during the 
perſecutions of Aurelius and Diocleſian, when it became the general 
religion of the country, under the management of a ſociety of learn- 
ed and pious men, named Culdees, whoſe principal ſeat was in St 
Andrews. 'Theſe Culdees, though they appointed overſeers for the 
better regulating of their affairs, were all equal in rank and dignity. 
Thus, independent of the church of Rome, Chriſtianity appears 
to have been tanght, planted, and finally confirmed as a national 
church, where it flouriſhed in its native ſimplicity tilt the arrival 
of P«.lladius, a prieſt ſent by the biſhop of Rome in the fifth century, 
who found means to introduce the modes and ceremonies of the Ro- 
miſh church, which at laſt prevailed, and Scotland became involved 
in that darkneſs which for many ages overſpread Europe; though 
their dependence upon the pope was very lender, when compared 
to the blind ſubjection of many other nations. . 
The Culdees, however, long retained their origi manners, and 
remained a diſtin& order, notwithſtanding-the oppreſſion of the Ro- 
miſh clergy, ſo late as the age of Robert Bruce, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, when they diſappeared. But it is worthy of obſervation, that 
the oppoſition to popery in this iſland, though it ceaſed in Scotland 


upon the extinction of the Culdees, was in the ſame age revived in 
England by John Wickliffe, a man of parts and learning, who was 


the forerunner, in the work of reformation, to John Huſs and Je- 
rome of Prague, as the latter were to Martin Luther and John 
Calvin. But though the doctrines of Wickliffe were nearly the ſame 
with thoſe propagated by the reformers in the ſixteenth century, and 
the age ſeemed ſtrongly diſpoſed to receive them, affairs were not yet 
fully ripe for this great revolution ; and the finiſhing blow to popery 
in England, was reſerved to the age of Henry VIII. | 
Soon after that important event took place 'in England, when 
learning, arts, and ſciences, began to revive in Europe, the abſurdi- 
ties of the church of Rome, as well as the profligate lives of her 
clergy, did not eſcape the notice of a free and inquiring people, and 
gave riſe to the reformation in Scotland; which began in the reign 
of James V. made great progreſs under that of his daughter Mary, 
and was at length compleated through the preaching of John Knox, 
who had adopted the doctrine of Calvin, and was become the apo- 
ſtle of Scotland. It was natural for his brethren to imagine, that 
upon the abolition of the Roman Catholic religion, they were to 
ſucceed to the revenues of that clergy, The great nobility, who 
had parcelled out theſe poſſeſſions for themſelves, did not at firſt 
diſcourage this notion; but no ſooner had Knox ſucceeded in his 
defigns;* which, through the fury of the mob, deſtroyed ſome of the 
fineſi eceleſiatical buildings in the world, than the parliament, or 
rather the nobility, monopolized all the church-livings, and moſt 
6. | | JQ.e +4 ſcandalouſly 
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ſcandaloufly left the reforming clergy to live almoſt. in a ſtate of 
beggary's nor could all their efforts produce any ſtruggle: in their 
Aanonrs / it 2: 5 | | | h #44: 
Tze nobility and great landholders left the doctrine and diſcipline 
of che church to be modelled by the preachers, and they were con- 
firmed by parliament. | Succeeding times rendered the Preſbyterian 
dlergy of vaſt importance to the ſtare ; and their revenues have been 
ſo much mended, that though no ſtipend there exceeds 1501. a- year, 
few fall ſhort of 60 l. and none of 50 l. If the preſent expenſive 
mode of living continues in Scotland, the eſtabliſhed clergy will have 
many unanſwerable reaſons to urge ſor the increaſe of their revenues. 
The bounds of this work do not admit. of entering at large upon 
the, doQtrinal-and economical part of the church of Scotland: It is 
ſufficient to ſay, that its firſt principle is a parity of eccleſiaſtical au- 
thority among all its Preſbyters ; that it agrees in its cenſures with 
the+reformed churches abroad in the chief heads of oppoſition to 
pery ; but that it is modelled principally after the Calvinttical 
plan eſtabliſhed at Geneva. This eſtabliſhment, at various periods, 
proved ſo tyrannical over the laity, by having the power of the 
greater or leſſer excommunication, which were attended by a for- 
hrs of eſtate, and ſometimes of life, that the kirk-ſeſſions, ans 


other bodies, have been abridged of all their dangerous powers over 


the laity, who are extremely jealous of their being revived. Even 
that relic of popery, the obliging fornicators of both ſexes to ſit up- 
on What they call a:repenting-Rool, in the ehurch, and in full view 
of; the congregation, begins to wear out; it having been found, that 
_ the Scots women, on account of that penance, were the greateſt 
- muxderers of infants in the world. In fhort, the power of the Scots 
elergy is at preſent very moderate, or at leaſt very moderately exer- 

| cifed nor are they accountable for the extravagancies of their pre- 
deceſſors. They have been, ever ſince the revolution, firm adhe- 
rents to civil liberty, and the houſe of Hanover; and acted with re- 
markable intrepidity during the rebellion in 1745. They dreſs with- 
gut clerical robes ; but ſome of them appear in the pulpit in gowns, 
after the Geneva ſorm, and bands. They make no uſe of ſet ſorms 
in worſhip, but are not prohibited that of the Lord's prayer. The 
rents of the biſhops, ſince the abolition of epiſcopacy, are paid to 
the king, who commonly appropriates them to pious purpoſes. A 
thouſand” pounds a-year is always ſent by his majeſty. for the uſe of 
the, proteſtant ſchools erected by act of parliament in North Britain, 
and the Weſtern iſles; and the Scots clergy, of late, have planned 
out funds for the ſupport of their widows and orphans. The num- 


ber of pariſhes in Scotland are 890, whereof thirty- one are collegiate 


churches, that is, where the cure is ſerved by more than one mi- 
niſter. * a ; 9 2 | | 
The higheſt eccleſiaſtical authority in Scotland is the general aſ- 
ſembly, which we may call the eccleſiaſtical parliament of Scotland. 
It eonfiſts of commiſſioners, ſome of which are laymen, under the 
title of ruling elders, from preſbyteries, royal burghs, and univerſi- 
ties. A preſbytery, conſiſting of under twelve miniſters,” ſends two 
miniſters and one ruling elder ;- if it contains between twelve and 


eighteen miniſters, it ſends three, and one ruling elder if it contains. 
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between eighteen and twenty-four miniſters, it ſends four: miniſters; 
and two ruliag elders ; but if the preſbytery has twenty-four mini- 


ſters, it ſends five miniſters: and two ruling . elders; Every royal 
burgh ſends one ruling elder, and Edinburgh two; whoſe election 


muſt be atteſted by the reſpective kirk- ſeſſions of their 'own burghs. 
Every univerſity ſends one commiſſioner, uſually a miniſter! of their 


own body. The commiſſioners are choſen yearly, ſix weeks before 
the meeting of the aſſembly. The ruling elders are often of the firſt 
quality of the country. f "At BY: 


The king preſides by his ; commiſſioner (who is always à noble - 


man) in this aſſembly, which meets once a year; but he bas no 
voice in their deliberations. The order of their proceeding is regu- 
lar, though the number of members often create a confuſion; which 


the moderator, who is choſen by them to be as it were ſpeaker of 
the houſe, has not fufficient authority to prevent. Appeals are 
brought from all the other eccleſiaſtical courts in Scotland to che ge- 
neral aſſembly ; and no appeal lies from its determinations in rehgi- 
ous matters. 49 1H 3 ENTAIL 

Provincial ſynods are next in authority to the general aſſembly. 
They are compoſed of a number of the adjacent preſbyteries, over 
whom they Rave a power; and there are fifteen of them in Scotland; 
but their acts are reverſible by the general aſſembly. 4 wad 

Subordinate to the ſynods are preſbyteries, ſixty-nine of which are 
in Scotland, each conſiſting of a number of contiguous pariſhes. The 
' miniſters of theſe pariſhes, with qe ruling elder, choſen ha!f-yearly, 
out of every kirk: ſeſſion, compoſe a preſbytery. Theſe preſbyteries 
meet in the head town of that diviſion, but have no juriſdiction be- 
yond their own bounds, though within ,thefe they have cognizance 
of all ecclefiaſtical cauſes and matters. A chief part of their buſi- 
nels is the ' ordination of candidates for livings, in which they are 
regular and ſolemn. The patron of a living is bound to nominate 
or preſent in fix months after a vacancy, otherwiſe the preſbytery 
fills the place jure develuto ; but that privilege does not hold in royal 
burghs. Ma OR 1 

RK kirk-ſeſſhon is the loweſt eccleſiaſtical judicatory in Scotland, 
and its authority does not extend beyond its own pariſh, The mem- 
bers conſiſt of the miniſters and elders. - The office and duty of a 
miniſter or preſbyter, conſiſts in preaching, adminiſtring che ſacra- 


- 


ment, catechiſing, viſiting the ſick, pronouncing church-cenſures, 


nominating elders, affiſting at the ordination of miniſters, within the 


* bounds of their own preſbytery, and preſiding at the kirk - ſeſſion. 


The elders generally amount to eight or ten perſons, ſelected by 
the miniſter from among the molt intelligent and regular of his pa- 
riſhioners. - The office of elder is nearly the ſame with that of church - 
warden in England, having the ſuperintendency of 'the poor, and 
the management of other parochial affairs. They alſo aſſiſt the mi- 


niſter, in ſeveral of his clerical duties, particularly in catechiſing, 


viſiting the ſick, and at the communion table. One of them is cal- 
led the ruling elder, who is generally a perſon of the firſt-quality and 


intereſt in the pariſh, 


— 


It has already been obſerved, that the eſtabliſhed religion in Scot. * | 
land is Preſbyterian ; that it was formerly of a rigid nature, and | 
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partook of all the auſterities of Calviniſin, and intolerance! of -pope= 
ry, by its perſecuting ſpirit ; but at preſent it is mild and gentle, 


and the moſt rational Chriſtian may. accommodate himſelf to the 
doctrine and worſhip of the national church. It is to be- wiſhed, 
however, that this moderation was not too often interrupted by the 


fanaticiſm not only of lay ſeceders, but of regular miniſters, Theſe | 
are induſttious to fix upon the abſurdities (and what church is with- 


out them) of former divines and viſionaries, and eceleſiaſtical ordi- 


nances and diſcipline, which were found to be incompatible with the 


nature of government. They maintain their own preachers, though 
ſcarcely any two congregations agree either in principle or practice 
with each other. We 40 not find, however, that they fly in the 

e of the civil power, or at leaſt the inſtances are rare and incon- 
ſiderable. Ln h | | : 

Scotland, during the time of epiſcopacy, contained two archbiſhop- 
ricks, St Andrews and Glaſgow ; and twelve biſhopricks, which are, 
Edinburgh, Dunkeld, Aberdeen, Murray, Brichan, Dumblain, Roſs, 


_ Caithneſs, Orkney, Galloway, Argyle, and the Iſles. 


Learning and learned Men.] For this article we may refer to the 
literary hiſtory of Europe for theſe. 1400 years paſt. The poems of 
Oſſian ſufficiently ſhew that the muſes were no ſtrangers there in very 
remote ages. The Weſtern. parts and Iſles of Scotland produced 
St Patrick, the celebrated apoſtle of Ireland; and many others ſince, 
whoſe bare names would make a long article. The writings of A- 
damnanus, and other authors, whb Fved before, and at the time of 


| the conqueſt of England, are ſpecimens of their learning. Charles 


the Great, or Charlemagne, atcording to Scots and foreign hiſtorians, 
held a correſpondence by letters with the kings of Scotland, with 
whom he formed a famous league; and employed certain Scotimen 
in planning, ſettling, and ruling his favourite univerſities, and other 


_ ſeminaries of learning, in France, Italy, and Germany f. It is an 
- .undoubted truth, though a ſeeming paradoxical fact, that, Barbour, 


a Scots poet, philoſopher, and hiſtorian, though prior in time to 


Chauſer, having flouriſhed. in the year 1368, wrote, according to 


the modern ideas, as pure Engliſh as that bard, and his vercification 
is perhaps more harmonious. The deſtruction of the Scots monu- 
ments of learning and. antiquity have rendered their yearly annals 
lame, and often Abulous ; but the Latin ſtyle of Buchanan's hiſtory 
is to this day the moſt claſſical of all modern productions. The let- 
ters of the Scots kings to the neighbouring princes are generally 
allowed to be the fineſt compoſitions of the times in which 5 

written, and are free from many of the barbariſms to be found in 
thoſe ſent them in anſwer. This renders it at leaſt highly probable, 
that claſſical learning was cultivated at the court of Scotland even 
— the rude ages, when ignorance overſpread a conſiderable part of 
Europe. 3 6 mn * 
7 be diſcovery of the Logarithms, a diſcovery, which, in point both 


of ingenuity and utility, may vie with any that has been made in 


” +1 modern ; 


. * 


+ Eginhard, in vit. Carol. Mag. alfo Paulus Emilius's biſtory of the French 
atchievements, &c, See Mackenzig's lives, UT er 227 eee 
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modern times, is the indiſputable right of Napier of -Merchiſton: 
And ſince his time, the mathematical ſciences have been cultivated 
in Scotland with amazing fucceſs. Keil, in his phyſico-mathemati- 
cal works, to the clearneſs of his reaſoning has added the colouring 
of -a poet, which is the more remarkable, not enly as the ſubject is 
little ſuſceptible of ornament, but as he wrote in an ancient language. 
Of all writers on aſtronomy, Gregory is allowed to be one of the 
moſt perfect and elegant. — . the companion and the friend 
of Sir Iſaac Newton, was endowed with all that preciſion and force 
of mind which rendered him peculiarly fitted for bringing down the 
ideas of chat great man to the level of ordinary apprehenſions, and 
for diffuſing 3 light through the world which Newton had con- 
fined within the ſphere of the learned. His treatiſe on fluxions is 
regarded by the beſt judges in Europe, as the cleareſt account of 
the moſt refined and ſubtle ſpeculations on which the human mind 
ever exerted itſelf with ſacceſs. While Maclaurin purſued this new 
career, a geometer no leſs famous, diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the ſure, / 
but almoſt deſerted tract of antiquity. This was the late Dr Simp- 
ſon, ſo well known over Europe for his illuſtration of the ancient 
geometry. His elements of Euclid, and, above all, his Conic ſections, 
are ſufficient of themſelves to eſtabliſh the literary reputation of his 
native country. | | ? 

Nor have the Scots been unſucceſsful in cultivating the Belles Let» 
tres. Foreigners, who inhabit warmer climates, and conceive the 
Northern nations incapable of tenderneſs and feeling, are aſtoniſhed 
at the poetic genius, and delicate ſenſibility of Thomſon. - © „ 

It would be endleſs to mention all the individuals who have diſ- 


tinguiſhed themſelves in the various branches of literature; particu- 


larly, as ſome of thoſe who are alive are ſtill in high reputation, and 


may juſtly diſpute the merit with the dead. 


Univerſities.) The univerſities of Scotland are four, viz. © Thoſe 
of St Andrews, Aberdeen, Edinburgh, and Glaſgow. a 

Saciety.] A ſociety was incorporated, by patent, in the year 1708, 
for erecting ſchools in North Britain and the Iſles ; and, in 1716, 
an act aſſes for their eſtabliſhment, and a fund of 20,6001. was ap- 
propriated and made a ſtock, for carrying on the defign : and the 
ſociety applying by King George II. for an additional charter to 
erect workhouſes for employing children in Fanufattures, houſewife- 
ry, and huſbandry, in the Highlands and Ifles, his majeſty not only 
granted them a patent, but a revenue of 1oo00l. per annum, and 
they have now upwards of one hundred ſchools, in which between 
four and five thouſand boys and girls are educated. | 


Avtiguitier and Curioſities, Natural and Artificial. } The Roman, 
and other antiquities found in Scotland, have of themſelves furniſhed - 
matter for large volumes. The courſe of the Roman wall, (or, as 
it is called by the country people, Graham's Dyke, from a tradition 
that the Scottiſh warior of that name firſt broke over it) between the 
Clyde and Forth, which was firſt marked out by Agricola, and com- 


pleated by Antoninus Pius, is Rull diſcernible, as are ſeveral Roman 


camps 


more 


camps in the neighbourhood. Agricola's camp, at the bottom of the 


Grampian hills, is a ſtriking remain of Roman antiquity. It is ſitu- 
ated at Ardoch, in Perthſhire, and is generally thought to have 
been the camp occupied by Agricola before he fought the bloody bat- 


tile ſo well recorded by Tacitus, with the Caledonian king Galgacus, 


- who was defeated. 1 


- 


The Roman temple, or building in the form of the Pantheon at 
Rome, or the dome of St Paul's at London, ſtood upon the banks 
of the river Carron, in Stirlingſhire, but was lately demoliſhed by a 
neighbouring Goth for. the purpoſe. of mending a mill-pond. Its 
height was twenty-two feet, and its external circumference at the 
bats was eighty- eight feet ; ſo that, upon the whole, it was one of the 
moſt compleat Roman antiquities in the world. It is thought to 
have been built by Agricola, or ſome of his ſucceſſors, as a temple 


to the god Terminus, as it ſtood near the ꝓretenture which bounded 


the Roman Empire in Britain to the North. Near it are ſome arti- 
\ Heial conical mounts of earth, which ſtill retain the name of Duni- 
pace, or Duni-pacis; which ſerve to evidence, that there was a kind 


of ſolemn compromiſe between the Romans and the Caledonians, 


chat the former ſhould not extend their empire farther to the North, 
wards. | | x 


In ſome parts of this kingdom have been diſcovered the remains 
af buildings of a molt ſingular nature, in which the materials of the 


walls, inſtead of being cemented with lime or mortar, appear to 


. have been compleately vitrified. One Mr Williams lately publiſhed 


a treatiſe concerning theſe ſingular veſtiges of „ e and the 
authenticity of the fact was acknowledged by Lord Kaims and Dr 


Black. Notwithſtanding this the account was ridiculed by ſome pre- 


tenders to learning, and the vitrifications ſaid to have proceeded from 


volcanoes, but the diſpute is now ended, and the account given by 


Mr Williams univerſally allowed to be true. Concerning this un- 
paralleled manner of building there is neither hiſtory nor tradition. 

Innumerable are the coins, urns, utenſils, inſcriptions, and other 
remains of the Romains, that have been found in different parts of 
Scotland; ſome of them to the North of the wall, where, however, 
it does not appear that they made any eſtabliſhment. By the inſcrip- 


tions found near the wall, the names of the legions that built it, and 


how far they carried it on, may be learned. The remains of Ro- 
man highways are frequent in the Southern parts. I 
Danish camps and fortifications are eaſily diſcernible in ſeveral 
Northern counties, and are known by their ſquare figures and diffi - 
cult ſituations. Some houſes of ſtupendous fabrics remain in Roſs- 


hire, but whether they are Daniſh, Piftiſh, or Scottiſh, does not appear. 


Two Piftiſh monuments, as they are thought to be, of a very. ex- 
traordinary conſtruction, were lately ſtanding in Scotland, one of 
them at Abernethy, in Perthſhire, the other at Brechin in Angus: 
both of them are columns, hollow in the inſide, and without a ſtair- 
caſe; that of Brechin is the moſt entire, being covered at the top 
with a ſpiral roof of ſtone, with three or four windows above the 


cornice :; it conſiſts of ſixty regular courſes of hewn free ſtone, laid 


circularly and regularly, and tapering towards the top. If choſe 
columns are really Pictiſh, that people muſt have had among them 
ee | architects 


re 
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architects that far exceeded thoſe of any coe val monuments to be found 
in Europe, as they have all the appearance of an order; and the 
building is neat, and in the Roman taſte of architecture. It is, 
however, difficult to aſſign them to any but the Picts, as they ſtand, 
in their dominions; and ſome ſculptures upon that at Brechin de- 
note it to be of Chriſtian original: It is not indeed impoſſible that 
thoſe ſculptures are of a later date. Beſides thoſe two pillars, ma- 
ny other Pictiſh buildings are found in Scotland, but not in the fame 
taſte. - e | | | 71 

The veſtiges of erections by the ancient Scots themſelves are not 
only curious but inſtructive, as they regard many important events 
of their hiſtory. That people had amongſt them a rude notion of 
ſculpture, in which they tranfmitted the actions of their kings and 
heroes. At a place called Aberlemno, near Brechin, four or five 
ancient obeliſks are ſtill to be ſeen, called the Daniſli tones of Aber< 
lemno. They were erected as commemorations of the Scots victo- 
ries over that people; and are adorned with baſs-reliefs of men on 
horſe-back, and many emblematical figures and hieroglyphics, not 
intelligible at this day, but minutely deſcribed by Mr Gordon. Ma- 
ny other hiſtorical monuments of the Scots may be diſcovered on 
the like occaſions ; but it muſt be acknowledged, that the obſcurity- 
of heir ſculptures have encouraged a field of boundleſs and frivo- 
lous conjectures, ſo that the interpretations» of many of them are 
often fanciful. It would, however, be unpardonable to neglect men- 
tioning the ſtone near the town of Forreſs or Fortroſe, in Murry, 
which far. ſurpaſſes all the others in magnificence and grandeur, 
1 and „eg: Mr Gordon) perhaps, one of the moſt ſtately mo- 
numents of that kind in Europe. It riſes about 23 feet in height, 
above ground, and is no leſs than 12 or 15 feet below; ſo that che 
whole height is at leaſt 35 feet, and its breadth near five. It is all 
one ſingle and entire ſtone; great variety of figures in relievo are 


* 


carved thereon, ſome of them ſtill diſtint- and viſible : but the in- 


jury of the weather has obſcured thoſe towards the upper part.“ 
Beſides theſe remains of Roman, PiQiſh, Daniſh, and Scots an- 
tiquities,, many druidical monuments and temples are diſcernible in 
the Northern parts of Scotland, as well as in the Ifles, where we 
may ſuppoſe that paganiſm took its laſt refuge. They are eaſily per- 


ceived by their circular forms ; but though they are equally regular, 


yet none of them are ſo ſtupendous as the druidical erections in South- 
Britain. There is in Perthſhire a barrow which ſeems to be a Bri- 
tith erection, and the molt beautiful of the kind perhaps in the world; 
it exactly reſembles the figure of a ſhip with the keel uppermolt. 
The common people call it Ternay, which ſome interpret to be ter- 
re navis, the ſhip of earth. It ſcems to be of the molt remote anti- 
quity, and perhaps was erected to the memory of ſome Britiſh prince, 
who acted as auxiliary to the Romans; for it lyes near Auchterar- 
der, not many miles diſtant from the great ſcene of Agricola's-ope-' 
rations. | {> | cht Is 
Scotland affords few natural curioſities; mention, however, is 
made of a heap of white ſtones, moſt of them clear like chryſtal, to- 
gether with great plenty of oyſter and other ſea - ſhells, that are found 
ou the top of a mountain called Skorna Lappich, in Roſsſhire, twen- 
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ty 
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ty miles diſtant from the ſea. Slains, in Aberdeenſhire, is ſaid. to 
be remarkable for æ petrifying cave; called the Dropping-cave, where 
water oozing through a ſpungy porous rock on the. top, doth quick- 

pear after it drops to the bottom. Other natural curio- 

nities belonging to Scotland have taken poſſeſſion of its deſcriptions 
nnd hiſtories, but they generally owe their extraordinary qualities 

. toithe-credulity of the vulgar, and vaniſh when they are ſkilfully ex- 

amined. Some caverns that are to be found in Fifeſhire, and are 
probably natural, are of extraordinary dimenſions, and have been 

mme ſcenes of inhuman eruel ties. 


+» Cities, Towns, and other Edificer, public and private. ] Edinburgh, 
the capital of Scotland, naturally takes the lead in this diviſion, 
The caſtle before the uſe of artillery, was deemed; to be impreg- 
nable by force. It was probably built by the Saxon king Edwin, 
| whoſe territories reached to the Firth of Forth, and who gave his 
name to Edinburgh, as it certainly did not fall into the hands of 
the Scots till the reign of Indulphus, who lived in the year 953. 
The town was built for the benefit of protection from the caſtle, and 
à more inconvenient ſituation for a capital can ſcarcely be conceived ; 
the high · ſtreet, which is on the ridge of a hill, lying Eaſt and Welt; 
and the lanes running down its ſides, North and South. In former 
times the town was ſurrounded by water, excepting towards the 
_ » Eaſt; ſo that when the French landed in Scotland, during the re- 
geney of Mary of Guiſe, they gave it the name of Liſlebourg. This 
len lage the idea of building very loſty houſes divided in- 
toſtories, each of which contains a ſuite of rooms, gengrally large 
and commodious for the uſe of a family; ſo that the high- ſtreet of 
Edinburgh, which is chiefly of hewu ſtone, broad and well paved, makes 
à moſt auguſt appearance, eſpecially as it riſes a full mile in a direct 
line, and gradual àaſcent from the palace of Holyrood-· houſe on 
the Kaſt, and is terminated on the Weſt by the rude majeſty of its 
eaſtle, built upon a loſty rock, inacceſſible on all ſides, except where 
it joins the city. The caſtle: not only overlooks the city, its envi- 
rons, gardens, the new ton, and a fine rich neighbouring country, 
dDut commands a moſt extenſi ve proſpect of the river Forth, the ſhip- 
ping, the oppoſite coaſt of Fife, and even ſome hills at the diſtance 
- of forty or fifty miles, which border upon the Highlands. The 
; caſtte bas ſome good apartments, a tolerable train of artillery, and 
has not only a large magazine of arms and ammunition, but contains 
irhs regalia, which were depoſited here under the moſt ſolemn legal 
inſtruments of their never being removed from thence. All that is 
Anon at preſent of thoſe regulia, is eontained in the inſtrument which 
as taken at the dime of their being depoſited where they. are fully 
Geſepibede 24 2417 1. et 044 45: 2225 Hv L914G $11 214 N 52088 £4 
Facing the caſtle, at a mileꝰs diſtance, ſtunds the abhey, or rather 
Palace of Hehyrood-houfe. The inner: quadramgle oft his palace was 
abegün by Jatnes V. and finifhed by CHarles⸗I As of | icent mo- 
dern architecture, built according tothe phen, and under the direc- 
tion of Bir William Bruce, a Scots gentlemat f family. and un · 
doubtedly one of the great architects of ch¹EpGu ge Non 2kv quad- 
range ran ede de lh, pilaſieryy-anbebtratifde on- 
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tains magnificent apartments for the duke of Hamilton, who is he- 
reditary keeper of the palace, and other noblemen. Its long gallery . 
contains figures, ſome of which are from portraits, but all of them 

painted by modern hands, of the kings of Scotland down to the time 

of the Revolution. James VII. when duke of York, intended to have 
made great improvements about this palace; for at preſent nothi 

can be more uncomfortable than its fituation, at the bottom of 

N unimproved craggs and mountains, with ſcarce: a ſingle tree in its 


neighbourhood. The chapel belonging to the palace, as it ſtood when 

repaired and ornamented by that prince, is thought to have been a 
: moſt elegant piece of Gothic architecture. It had a very lofty roof, 
. and two rooms of ſtone galleries ſupported by curiqus pillars. It was 
e the conventual church of the Old Abbey. Its infide was demoliſhed 
„ and rifled of all its rich ornaments, by the fury of the mob at the 
$ Revolution, which even broke into the repoſitories of the dead, and 
f diſcovered a vault, till that time unknown, which contained the: bo- 
. dies of James V. his firſt queen, and Henry Darnley. - The walls 
d and roof of: this ancient chapeſ gave way and fell down on the fecond 
3 and third of December, 1768, occaſioned by the enormous weight of 
; anew ſtone roof, laid over it ſome years ago, which the walls were 
Tr unable to ſupport. ban nis Nei | 
e The hofpital founded by George Heriot, goldſmith to James VI. 
A commonly called Heriozs Work, ſtands to the South-Welt of the 
18 caſtle, in a noble ſituation. It is the fineſt and moſt regular ſpeci 
a- man which Inigo Jones, whom James VI. of Scotland brought over 
ze from Denmark, has left us of his Gothic manner, and far exceeding 
ot any thing of that kind to be ſeen in England. One Balquahanan, 
es a divine, whom Heriot left his executor, is faid to have prevailed up- 
Ja on Jones to admit ſome barbarous devices into the building, particu- 
on larly the windows, and to have inſiſted that the ornaments of each 
its ſhould be ſome what different from thofe of the others. K 
re It is, notwithſtanding, upon the whole, a delightful fabric, and 
„i- adorned with gardens, elegantly laid out. It was built for the main- 
„ WW tenance and education of poor children belonging to the citizens and 
p- tradeſmen of Edinburgh, and is under the direction of the city ma- 
ce giltrates. | tov” e , 
he Among the other public edifices of Edinburgh before the Revolu- 
nd tion, was the college, which claims the privileges of an univerſity 
ins founded by king James VI. and by him put under the direction of 
gal the magiſtrates, who have the power of chancellor and vice-chancel- 


/ 18 lor. Little can be ſaid of its buildings, which were calculated for 
i the (ſober literary manners of thoſe days; they; are, however, im- 
lly provable, arid may be rendered elegant: what is of far more im- 
(3 portance, it is ſupplied» with excellent profeſſors in the ſeveral branch- 
her es of learning and its ſchools, for every part of the medical art, are 
was reckoned equal to any in Europe. This pegs is provided with a 
no- library, founded by one Clement Little, which is ſaid to have been 
rec- of late greatly augmented; and a muſeum belonging to it was given 
un · by Sir Andrew Balfour, a phyſician: It contains ſeveral natural, 
ad- and fame literary curioſities. ; 1996-0 1 
on- - The Parliament · ſquare was formerly the. moſt ornamental part 
ains oke chis city; it is formed into Foy noble quadrangle, yon 
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which conſiſts of lofty ng» Hep in the middle is à very fine 
equeſtrian ſtatue of Charles II. The room built by Charles I. for 
the parliament-houſe, though not ſo large, is better proportioned 
than Weſtminſter-halt ; and its roof, though executed in the fame 
manner, is by many great judges held to be fuperior:' It is now 
converted into a court of law, where a ſingle judge, called the lord 
ordinary, prefides by rotation; in a room near it ſn the other 
jadges, and adjoining are the public offices of the law, exchequer, 
chancery, therivalty, and magiſtracy of Edinburgh; and the 'law- 
vers valuable library. This equals any thing of the like kind to be 
found in England, or perhaps in any part of Europe, being at firſt 
entirely founded and furniſhed by lawyers. The number of printed 
books it contains is amazing; and the collection has been made with 
exquiſite taſte and judgment. It contains kkewiſe the moſt valuable 
manuſeript remains of rhe Scots hiſtory, chartwaries, and other papers 
of antiquity, witch a ſeries of medals. Adjoining to the library is 
the room Where the public records are kept; but both it, and that 
which Contains the library, though lofty in the rooſ, are miſerably 
The High Church of Edinburgh called that of St Giles, is now 

divided' into four churches, and a room where the general af- 

ſemibly” firs. ' It is a large Gothie building, and its ſteepſe is ſur- 
mounted oy arches formed into an imperial crown, which has a good 
effect to the eye. The churehes, and other edifices of the city, e- 
rected before the Union, contain little” but what is common to ſuch 
buildings, but the excellent pavement of the city, which was begun 
two centuries ago by one Merlin, à Frenchman, deſerves particular 

M p FE ERGO 0h: KY" 
The modern edifices'tmand near Edinburgh, ſuch as the exchange, 
its hafpirals; bridges, and the (fike, demonſtrate the vaſt improve- 
ment of the taſte of the Scots in their public works. PardHel to the 
city of Edinburgh, on the Northy'the*nobifity, gentry, and others, 
ma def ro build a new towu, upon a plan which does honour 
tothe preſent age. The ſtreets and ſquares are laid ont with the 
utmoſt regülarity, aud the houſes built ef Rone, in an elegunt 
talte, with "all the conveniencies that render thoſe of England 
o* delightful! and cbmmodious. The fronts" of ſome are fuperbly 
finiſhed "in all che beauties of architecture, diſplaying at che ſame 
2 ki: judgment of the builder, and the public „er of the pro- 
tor. n N Hong. Na NN 0 A Nanga 1. 
: tween the ofa and the new town' ies à narrow bottem or vale, 
wth agreeable to che original plan, Was to have been formed in- 
to A bo of Wer, bordered by a terrate · walk; and the aſtent to- 
wards the neu town covered with pleaſure gardens, ſhrubberics, ccc. 
At the Welt, or upper end of this vile; che eaftle, a ſolid T0 c, not 
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tefs hah Twenty ſtokſes high, Looks down” with awful maghtifieence. 
an Eaftern extremityis'bonnded/by''s firiking objet of Art, lofty 
; Which'j6ins'the fiew 
Gt eae fide the vale! 


bridge, the middle arch being ninety feet Hi 
buildings to the city, and renders the deſc 
(chere being no water in this place) more Smd AD ,d¾õgds. 
We ark the more particitfar in” Gefertbitg this Plate) that the reader 
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nenen with a gentle declivity on each ſide, in the heart of a rich 
country; the view Southward, that of a, romantic city, its more 
romantic caſtle, and diſtant hills riſing to an amazing height; while 
the proſpect northwards gives full ſcope to the eye, pleates the ima - 


gination, and fills. the mind with ſuch ideas as the works of natu 


LF 4 


alone can inſpire. One agreeable proſpect, however, is {tif waxing x 


and that is a handſome clean inn, with a genteel coffee-room towar 
the North ſummit of the hill, which might eaſily be accomplithed h 
fubſcription, and, from the great reſort of travellers, could not fail 
to bring a proſitable return. | | HOY 
Frontii ä 


the Northern extremity of the bridge, a fine building is 
now carrying on, under the name of the regilter-ofkce, deſigned as 


a repoſitory ſor the records and law-papers, juſt now kept in the. 


parliament houſe. It is all built of ſtone, that it may be indeſtruc- 
tible by fire, and bids fair, when finiſhed, to excel every other build - 
ng this city, in the grandeur. of its appearance. 1 
Edinburgh may be confidered, notwithſtanding its caſtle; and an 
open wall which incloſes it on the South fide, of a very modern fa- 
bric, but in the Roman manner, as an open town; ſo chat in fact, it 
would have been impragicable for its inhabitants to have defended it 
againſt the rebels, who took poſſeſſion of it in 1945. This city alſo 
contains a .play-houſe, which. has the ſanction of an act of par- 
Rament; and concerts, affergblies, balls, muſic - meetings and ather 
polite amuſements, are as frequent and brilliant here as in any part 


af his majeſty's dominions, London and Bath excepted. 


"5 : 


Edinburgh is governed by a lord provoſt, four bailiffs, a dean of 


7 


guild, and a treafurer, annually choſen from the common council, 


ry company, or incorporated trade, chooſes its own deacon; and 
here are fourteen, namely, ſurgeons, goldſmi tinners, furriers, 
kammer: men, wrights or carpenters, maſons, taylors, bakers, butch - 
ers, cordwainers, weavers, fullers, and bonnet-makers. The lord 
provoſt is colonel, of the town-guard,, à military inſtitation, to be 


found in no part of his majeſty's dominions but at Edinburgh; they 


ſerve for the city watch, and patrole the ſtreets, are uſeful in ſup- 
preſſing ſmall commotions, and attend the execution of ſentences upon 
delinquents; they are divided into three companies, wear an uni- 
form, and are immediately commanded by three officers under the 


name of captains. Beſides this guard, Edinburgh. raiſes ſixteen c m. 


panies of trained bands, which ſerve as militia. The revenues of 


the city conſiſt chiefly of that tax which i? now common in moſt of the 


bodies corporate of Scotland, of two Scots pennies, amounting in ＋ 7 


Leith,,thoogh, gar two miles diſtan *Falled 
os e wa kee . ede Kae eat 
contarng nothing remarkable. but the remains of twancadels. 
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y are not che ſame) fortified and bravely defended. by the French 
i gainſt the Engliſh, under Mary of  Guiſe, and afterwards repaired 

Cromwell. The neighbourhœod of Edinburgh is adorned with 
noble feats, which are daily inereaſing; ſome of them yield to few 
in England; but they are too numerous to be particularized here. 
We cannot, however, #void mentioning the earl of Aberecorn's, a ſhort 
way from the city, the duke of Buccleugh's houſe at Dalkeith, that 
of the marquis of Lothian at Newbottle, and Hopetoun-Houſe, ſo call- 
ed from the earl its owner. About four miles from Edinburgh is 
Roflin, noted for a ſtately Gothic chapel, counted one of the molt 
curious pieces of workmanſhip in Europe; founded in the year 
440 by William St Clair, prince of Orkney, and duke of Olden- 


: Glaſgow, in the ſhire of Lanerk;' ſituated on a N declivity 


 Nopping towards the river Clyde, forty- four miles Weſt of Edin- 
burgh, is, for population, commerce, and riches, the ſecond. city 
of Seotland, and, conſidering its ſize, the firſt in Great Britain, 
and perhaps in Europe, as to elegance, regularity, and the. beau- 
tiful materials of its buildings. The ſtreets croſs each other at right 


angles, and are broad, ſtraight, well paved, and conſequently clean. 


Their houſes make a grand appearance, are in general four or 
Hve ſtories high, and many of them towards the center of the city 
are ſupported by arcades, which form piazzas, and give the whole 
an air of magnificence. Some of the modern built churches are in 
the fineſt ſtile of architecture, and the cathedral is a ſtupendous 
Gothic building, hardly to paralleled in that kind of architecture. It 
contains three churches, one of which ſtands above another, and is 
furniſhed with a very fine ſpire ſpringing from à tower z the whole 
being reckoned a maſterly and a matchleſs fabrick. It was dedicated 
to 8t Mungo or Kentigern, who was biſnop of Glaſgow, in the ſixth 
oentury. The cathedral is upwards of 600 years 8 pre- 
ſerved from the fury of the reformers by the reſolution of the citi- 
zens. The' town-houſe is a lofty building, and has very noble apart - 
ments ſor the vn wn The — is eſteemed the moſt ſpa- 
<ious and beſt built of any in Scotland, and is at preſent in a thriving 
ſtate. In this city are ſeveral well endowed hoſpitals ; and it is par- 
ticularly well ſupplied with large and convenient inns, proper for the 
accommodation of the moſt illuſtrious ſtranger. A handſome-bridge 
Was lately built acroſs the river Clyde, at the Weſt end of the town, 
and a magnificent exchange newly erected near the croſs... In Glaſ- 
gow are eight churches, and nine or ten meeting-houſes for ſectaries 
of various denominations. The number of its inhabitants have been 
- eftimared at 603000. tif % oa an Lo OO 971 e 
Aberdeen bids fair to be the third towh in Scotland for inyprove- 
ment and population. It is che capital of a ſhire, to which i gives 
rs name, and contains two towus, New and Old Aberdeen: The 
former is the ſhire ton, and evidently built for the pur poſe of com- 
merte. It is a large well built city, and has a good quay ot᷑ tide- 
harbour: in it are three churches andſeveralopiſcopal meeting/houſes, 
- )<6nfiderable degree of foreign commeber; and much ſluipping, a 
wull frequented univerſity; and above 12% e inhabitants, Olds A- 
_ \betYern; near a unile diſtant, though ulmoſt Joinect do che new by 
N 2 4 means 
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to the diſputed point how 
with England, it is certhia that the expedition of cher Scots, lake 

pollefſipnt of. Manien, and to carry en an Eaſt ani Mei- India: xxade, 
Vas ſounded upon true principles 06: commerce; = 
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means of a long vi has no dependence on the other; it is a 
moderately. large market - town, but has no haven. In each. of 
theſe two places there is a well endowed college, both together bæ- 
ing termed the-univerſity of Aberdeen, althougn quite; independent 
= each other. Perth, the capital town. of Perthſhire, lying on the 
river Tay, trades to Norway and the Baltic; it is finely htuated, 
has an improving linen manufactory, and lies, in the neighbourhood 
of. one of the moſt fertile ſpots in Great Britain, called the Carſe of 
Gowry. Dundee, by the general computation, contains about 10, 
inhabitants: it lies near the mouth of the river Tay: it is a town of 
conſiderable trade, exporting much linen, grain, herrings and peltry, 
tu ſundry foreign parts: it has three churches... Montroſe, Aber - 
brothic, and Brechin, lye in the ſame county of Angus: the firſt 
has à great and flouriſhing foreign trade, and the manuſactures of 
the other two are upon the thriving hand ? 
The ancient Scots valued themſelvẽs upon their truſting to their 
own valour, and not to fortifications, ſor the defence of their coun - 


have giten experienced; and indeed to this day their forts would 


make but a ſorry figure, if regularly attacked. The caſtle of Edin- 


burgh, Stirling, and Dumbarton, formerly thought places of great 
ſtrength, could not hold out forty-eight hours, if beſieged by foo 
regular troops, with proper artillery. Fort William, which lies in 
the Weſt Higuiauds, is ſufficient to bridle the inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood, as are Fort George and Fort Auguſtus, in the North 
and North -Weſt; but none of them can be conſidered as defences 
againſt a foreign enem m. p ̃ ² £6: hat 
Within the courſe of this and the laſt century, vaſt numbers of. no- 
ble edifices have been erected by private perſons in Scotland, many 


of which are equal to the moſt ſuperb buildings in England and fo- 


reign countries ; and the reader's ſurprize at this will ceaſe, when he 
is informed that the genius of no people in the world is more de- 
vated to architecture than that, of the nobility; and gentry of Sgot- 


land z and that there is no country in Europe, on account af che 
cheapneſs of materials, where it can be gratified.at ſo moderate an 


expence. This may likewiſe account for the. ſtupendous Gothic ca- 
thedrals, and other religious edifices which anciently abounddꝭ in 
Scotland, but at the time of the Reformation were molly demeliſnad 
to the ground by a furious and tumultuous mob, who, in theſsiprac- 
tices, received too much countenance ſrom the reſorming clergu] 
e e een r {04 42205- dg gd g 
f Commerce and Manufattures.] Seotland may hitherto be zuſlly 
looked upon as a none · deſcribed country. All the writers tl with- 
in theſe tew years, Who have treated of that nation, repreſent fit as 
being in the very ſame tate as a century ago. In this hey arg: nt 
to blame, becauſe the alteration which the peoplecand:counmmnheaye 
undergone has been inconceivably ſudden. Without enterisg an- 
Po Scotland was;benefitgd Hy it Raze 


went) executed: wirh anobſe Apirit of re enemas 
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try z this was a maxim more heroical perhaps than prudent, as they 
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Wannen 

that ſcheme, after receiving the higheſt and moſt ſolemn ſanctions, 
is a-difgrace to the annals of that reign in which it happened ; as 

+ Scots bad then a free, indepedent, and unconnected | 
We are to account for the long languor of the Scottiſh cor 
and many other misfortunes Rich that country ſuſtained, to the 
diſguſt the inhabitams received on that account, and ſome invaſions 
of their rights, which they thought inconſiſtent with the articles 
_ of union. he intails and narrow ſettlements of family eſtates, and 
for ee of the feudal inſli:utions, might contribute to the ſame 
cauſe. 5 | | 
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Tyin on the moſt extenſive war that Great Britain ever was — 
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of their ſhipping. within theſe thirty years paſt, has been very con- n1 


des, which we have already mentioned, and Which Are daily increaſing, 
open. inexhauſtible ſunds of 
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Cambletown, a commodious port in Argyleſire, facing The North 
of Ireland, where ſometimes 300 veſſels have been aſſembled. They 
elear out on che twelfth of September, and maſt return to their dif- 
ferent ports by the thirteenth of January. They are alſo under cer- 
tain regulations reſpecting the number of tons, men, nets, &. the 
whole being judiciouſly calculated to promote the beſt of national 
purpoſes, its ſtrength and its commerce. But though the political 
exĩiſtence of Great Britain depends upon the number and bravery of 
her ſeamen, this noble inſtitution has hitherto proved ruinous to many 
of thofe who have embarked in it, and unleis vigoroutly ſupported 
will end in ſmo kee | "07 | 
To encourage this filkery, a bounty of fifty ſhillings per ton was 
granted by parliament, but whether from the inſufficiency of the tund 
appropriated for this purpoſe, ot any other cauſe, the bounty was 
with-held-from year to year, while in the mean time the adventurers 
were not only finking” their fortunes, but alſo borrowing to the ut- 
moſt limits of their credit. The bounty has fince been reduced from 
fifty to thirty ſhillings, with the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of its being regu- 
larly paid when due. Upon tlie ſtrength of theſe promiſes they have 
again embarked into the fiſhery, and again have experienced the de- 
lay of payment. Vi tl TH "Oh 
The benefits of 'thoſe fiſheries are perhaps equalled by other ma- 
nufactures carrying on at land, particularly that of iron at Carrou, 
in Stirtingthire, Where 1200 men are employed in caſting cannon 
and à variety of :domeſtic - utenſils. Their linen manufactocy, not- 
withſtanding a ſtrong rivalſhip from Ireland, ſupported underhand 


by ſome Englith, 18 in a flouriſhing ſtate. The thread manufacture 


of Scotland is etzual, if not ſuperior, to any in the world ; and the 
lace fabricated from ĩt has been deemed worthy af royal wear aud 
approbation. It has been ſaid, ſome years ago, that the exports frem 
Scotland tp England, and the Britiſh plantations, in linen, cambrics, 
checks, Oſnaburgs, inkle, and the like commodities, amounted an- 


nually to 400, O00 l. excluſive of their home · conſumption; and there 


is reuſon to believe that the ſum is conſiderably larger at preſent. 


The Scots are likewiſe making very promiſing efforts for eſtabliſhing 


woolen manufactures ; and their exports of caps, ftockings, mittens, 


and-other- articles of their own wool, begin to be very conſiderable.” 
The Scots, it is true, cannot pretend to rival the Enliſt in their _ 
finer cloths ; but they make at prefent ſome broad cloth proper or 


the wear of people of falion in an undreſs, and in qualiry and fide< 


neſs equal to what is commonly called Yorkthire cloth. Among the 
other late improvements of the Scots, we are not to forget the vaſt 
progteſs they have made im working the mines, aud ſmelting the 
ores 6fi heir country. Their coal trade to England is well Kn] 
and of late they have turned even their flones to account, = ge 

wade in 


contracts far paving the ſtrerts of London. If the great 


. 


cattle}\ Which the Scots cafriech o of late with the Englith, is ho 
diminiſhed, it is owing to the beſt of national cauſes, that or an ins 
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A ſew years ago, a canal was cut between the Friths of Forth and 
Clyde; by means of which, goods can now be conveyed. between 
theſe two places by water, and a; very expenſive land- carriage will 
be ſaved. This undertaking was executed at the expence of upwards 
of La, ooo l. ſterling, and muſt ſurely produce the greateſt advan- 
tages to the country in general; as thus a ready communication is 
opentd between the Eaſtern and Weſtern coaſts of the ifland, which 
formerly could not take place without a tedious.circumnavigation, or 
a land- carriage of vecy conſiderable length. It was at firſt thought, 
chat the expence of keeping this canal in repair would be more than 
an equal balance for its advantages; but that is now found not to be 
the caſe, and veſſels of conſiderable burden paſs with the greatelt eaſe, 
und in a very ſhort time. ir ant 4 5 
Wich regard to other manufactuges, ſome of them are yet in their 
infancy. town of Paiſley itſelf employs an incredible number. of 
hands in fabricating a particular kind of flowered and ſtripped lawns, 
which are a reaſondble and elegant wear. Sugar-houſes, glaſs-works 
of every kind, delf-houſes, and paper · mills, are erected every where. 
The Scots carpeting make neat and laſting ſurniture; and ſome eſ- 
ſays have been lately made, with no ineonſiderable degree of ſucceſs, 
to carry that branch of manufacture to as great perfection as is found 
in any part of Eurqpe. Even the fine arts begin to make ſome pro- 
greſs. An academy of painting, engraving, and ſtatuary, was eſta- 
bliſhed at Glaſgow, under the patronage of ſeveral noblemen, gen- 
tlemen, and principal merchants, but this did not meet with ſufficient 
encouragement: a ſociety of antiquaries hath of late been eſtabliſhed 
at Edinburgh. After all that has bęen ſaid, many years will be re- 
quired before the trade and improvements of Scotland can be brought 
ta maturity. In any event, they never can give umbrage to the Eng- 
liſh, as the intereſts of the two people are, or ought to be the ſame. 
| =p Ind its hoanignkty e 


Nepennet.] See England. 
451012 e ne. eren LD 17 
Cuins.] In the reign of: Edward II. of England, the value and 
denominations of coins were the ſame in Scotland as in England. 
Towards the reign of James. II. a Scots ſhilling anſwered to about 
an Engliſh ſixpence; and about the reign of Queen Mary of Scot- 
land, it was no more than an Engliſh groat. It continued diminiſh- 
ing in this manner till after the union ot the two.crowns, under her 
ſon James VL When the vaſt reſort of the Scots nobility and gentry 
to the Engliſh court, occaſioned ſuch. a drain of ſpecie from Scot- 
land, that by degrees a Scots ſhilling fell to the value of one twelfth 
of an Engliſh ſhilling, and their pennies in proportion. A Scots 
any is now very rarely to be found; and they were ſucceeded by 
; es, which, was double the value of a Scots penny, and are ſtill 
current, but daily wearing out. A Scots halfpenny was called 
2 pabie; ſome ſay, becauſe it was firſt ſtamped wich the head of James 
I. when he was à babe or, haby; but perhaps it is only the corrup- 
f 9 of two French words, bas piece, ſignitying a lom piece of money. 


. 
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le {lame obſervation! we have: made. of the Scots holds of 
their pounds and merks ; which are not coins, but denomination of 


ſums. In all other reſpects, the currency of money in Scotland and 
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England is the fame; as very few people now reckon by the Scots 
computation. 4 oa 8 


Order of the Thiftle.) This is a military order, inſtituted, as the 
Scots writers aſſert, by their king Achaius, in the ninth century, 
upon his making an offenſive and defenſive league with Charlemagne, 


king of France. Ir has been frequently neglected, and as often re- 
ſumed. At preſent it conſiſts of the ſovereign, and twelve compani-. 
ons, who are called Knights of the Thiſtle, and hve on their enfi 


this ſignificant motto, Nemo me impune laceſit. None ſhall ſafely pro- 


voke me. 2 


Laws and Conſtitution.] No government in Europe was better fit · 
ted for the enjoyment of liberty than that of Scotland was by its 
original conſtitution; and if it was reprehenſible in any reſpect, it 
was that it left more freedom to the ſubject than is conſiſtent with civil 
ſubordination. 1 | 

The ancient kings of Scotland, at their coronation, took the fol- 
lowing oath, containing three promiſes, viz. | 

« In the name of Chriſt, I promiſe thefe three things to the Chriſ- 
tian people my ſubjects; Firſt, That I ſhall give order, and employ 
my force and aſſiſtance, that the church of God, and the Chriſtian 
people, may enjoy true peace during our time, under our govern- 
ment. Secondly, I ſhall prohibit and hinder all perſons, of whatever 
degres, from violence and injuſtice. Thirdly, In all judgments I 
thall follow the preſcriptions of juſtice and mercy,” to the end that 
our clement and Lercifal God may ſhew mercy to me and to you.“ 

The parliament of Scotland anciently conſiſted of all who held any 
portioh of land, however ſmall, of the crown, by military ſervice. 
This parliament appointed the times of its own meeting and ad- 
journment, and committees to ſuperintend the adminiſtration during 
the intervals of parliament ;. it had a commanding power in all mat- 
ters of government; it appropriated the public money, ordered the 
keeping of it, and called for the accounts ; it armed the people, and 
appointed commanders ; it named and commiſſioned ambaſſadors ; 
ic granted and limited pardons; it appointed judges and courts” of 
judicature; it named officers of ſtate and privy- counſellors; it an- 
nexed and alienated the revenues of the crown, and reſtraineU/grants 
by the king. The king of Scotlaud had no negative voice in parlia- 
ment; nor could he declare war, make peace, or conclude any o- 
ther public buſineſs of importance, withour the advice und approba- 
tion of parliament. The prerogative of the king was ſo bounded, 


- 
- 


that he was not even intruſted with the executive * of the go- 
. 


vernment. And ſo late as the minority of James I ho was co- 
temporary with and ſon- in- law to Henry VII. of England, che par- 
liament pointed out to him his duty, as che firſt ſervant of his peo- 
ple; as appears by the acts fill extant.” In ſhort, the conſtitution 
was Lk ariſtocratical tha monarchical. The abuſe of theſe arit- 
toctakicaf powers, by the chiettains and great landholders, gave the 
king Agwever, à very Tonfiderable intereſt among the lower m 
and ince who Rad fene and addrefsto retain; the affections o 

bis ee Y able to humble the fuoſt over grow of his 
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other hand, a king of Scotland, like James 
1 


ſhewed a diſreſpect to his parliament, the event was commonly 
fatal to the crown. The kings of Scotland, notwithſtanding this 
aramount power in the parliament, found means to weaken and e- 
Fade its force; and in this they were aſſiſted by their clergy, whoſe 
revenues were immenſe, and who had very little dependence upon 
the pope, and were always jealous of the powerful nobility. This 
was done by eſtabliſhing a ſelect body of members, who were called 
the lords of the articles, Theſe were choſen out of the clergy, nobili- 
ty, knights, and burgeſſes. The biſhops, for inſtance, choſe eight 
peers, and the peers eight biſhops ; and thoſe ſixteen jointly choſe 
eight barons (or knights of the ſhire) and eight commiſſioners for 
burghs ; and to all thoſe were added eight great officers of ſtate, the 
chancellor being preſident of the whole. vena; 

Their buſineſs was to prepare all queſtions and bills, and other 
matters brought into parliament ; ſo that in fact though the king 
could give no negative, yet being by his clergy, and the places he 
had to beſtow, always ſure of $. lords of articles, nothing could 
come into parliament that could call for his negative. It muſt be 
acknowledged, that this inſtitution ſeems to have prevailed by ſtealth, 
nor was it ever brqught into any regular ſyſtem; even its modes car- 
ried; and the greateſt lawyers are ignorant when it took place. The 
Scots, however, never loſt ſight of their original principles; and 
though Charles I. wanted to form theſe lords of the articles into re- 
__ machines for his own deſpotic purpoſes, he found it impractica- 
ble; and the melancholy conſequences are well known. At the Re- 
volation, the Scots gave a freſh inſtance how much better they un- 
derſtood the e of liberty than the Engliſh did, by omitting 
all pedantic debate about abdication, and the like terms, and voting 
King James at once to haye forfeited his crown; which they gave to 
i'd hag and princeſs of Orange. TOO | 

is ſpirit of reſiſtance was the more remarkable, as the people 
had groaned under the moſt inſupportable miniſterial tyranny ever 
ſince the Reſtoration, It is aſked, Why did they ſubmit to that tyran- 
ny? the anſwer is, In order to preſerve that independency upon 
England which Cromwell and his parliament endeavoured to deſtroy 
by uniting them with England; they therefore choſe to ſubmir to a 
temporal evil, but they took the firſt opportunity to get rid of their 
opprefſors. ; 
Scotland, when it was a ſeparate kingdom, cannot be ſaid to have 
had any peers, in the Engliſh ſenſe of the word. The nobility, 
who were dukes, marquiſſes, earls, and lords, were by the king 
made hereditary barons of parliament ; but they formed no diſlinct 
Houſe, for they fat in the ſame room with the commons, who had 
the ſame deliberative and decifive vote with them in all public mat- 
ters. A baron, though not a baron of parhament, might fit upon 
a lord's aſſize in matters of life and death; nor was it neceſſary for 
the aſſizers, or jury, to be unanimous in their verdick. The feu- 
dal cuſtoms, even at the time of the Reſtoration, were fo preyalent, 
the reſcue of a great criminal was commonly ſo much apprehend- 
ed, that ſeldom above two days paſſed between the ſentence and che 
_EXEFULION, oy ; | ; I 
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Great uncertainty occurs in the Scots hiſtory, by confounding 
parliaments with conventions ; the difference was, that a parliament 
could enact laws as well as lay on taxes; a convention, or meeti 

of the ſtates, only met for the purpoſes of taxation. Before the Uni- 
on, the kings of Scotland had four great and four leſſer officers of 
ſtate ; the great, were the lord high chancellor, high treaſurer, 
privy-ſeal, and ſecretary : the four leſſer were, the lords regiſter, 
advocate, treaſurer-depute, and juſtice-clerk. Since the Union none 
of theſe continue, excepting the lords privy-ſeal, regiſter, advocate, 
and juſtice - clerk; a third ſecretary of ſtate has per eto been no- 
minated by the king for Scottiſh affairs, but under the ſame deno+ 
minatjon as the other two ſecretaries. - The above officers of ſtate 
fat in the Scots parliament by virtue of their offices. 


The officers of the crown were, the high-chamberlain, conſtables, | 


admiral, and marſhal. The officers of conſtable and marſhal were 
hereditary. - A nobleman has till a penſion as admiral ; and the of- 
fice of marſhal is exerciſed by a knight marſhal. 


The office of chancellor of Scotland differed little from the ſame - 


in England, The fame may be ſaid of the lords treaſurer, privy- 
ſeal, and ſecretary. The lord-regiſter was head-clerk to the parlia- 
ment, convention, treaſury, exchequer, and ſeſſion, and keeper of 


all public records, Though his office was only during the king's - 


pleaſure, yet it was very Jucrative, by diſpoſing of his deputation, 
which laſted during life. He acted as teller to the parliament ; and 
it was dangerous for any member to diſpute his report of the num- 


bers upon a diviſion. The lord-advocate's office reſembles that of 


the attorney-general in England, only his powers are far more ex- 
tenſive; becauſe, by the Scots laws, he is the proſecutor of all capi- 
tal crimes before the juſticiary, and likewiſe concurs in all purſuits 
before ſovereign courts for breaches of the peace; and alſo in all 
matters civil, wherein the king, or his donator, has interelt. T'wo 
ſolicitors are named by his majeſty, by way of aſſiſtance to the lord- 
advocate. The office of juſlice-clerk, entitles the poſſeſſor to preſide 
in the crimigal court of juſtice, while the juſtice- general, an office 


we ſhall deſcribe hereafter; is abſent. 


The ancient conſtitution of Scotland admitted of many other of- 
fices both of the crown and ſtate, but they are either now extin& or 


too inconſiderable to be deſcribed here. That of Lyon king at arms, 


or the rex fzcialium, or grand herald of Scotland, is ſtill in being; 
and it was formerly an ole of great ſplendour and importance, in- 
ſomuch that the ſcience of heraldry was preſerved there in greater 
purity than in any other country in Europe. He was even crowned 
ſolemnly in parliament with a golden circle; and his authority, which 
is not the caſe in England, in all armorial affairs, might be carried 
into execution by the civil law. Of, 

The privy-council of Scotland, before the Revolution, had, or aſ- 
ſumed inquiſitorial powers, even that of torture ; but it is now ſunk 
in the parliament and privy-council. of Great Britain, and the civil 
and criminal cauſes there are chiefly cognizable by two courts of ju- 

icature. 


The firſt is that of the college of juſtice, which was inflituted by 
James V. after the model of the French Parliament, to ſupply an am- 
3 8 2 bulatory 
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. bulatory committee of parliament, who took to themſelves the names 
of the lords of council and ſeſſion, which the preſent members of the 
college of juſtice ſtill retain. This court conſiſts of a preſident and 
fourteen ordinary members, befides extraordinary ones named by the 
king, who may fit and vote, but have no ſalaries, and are not bound 
to attendance. This court may be called a ſtanding jury, in all mat- 
ters of property that lye before them. Their forms of proceeding do 
not Tye within our plan, neither does any inquiry how far ſuch an in- 
ſtitution, in fo narrow a country as Scotland, is compatible with the 
ſecurity of private property. The civil law is their directory in alt 
matters that come not within the municipal laws of the kingdom. It 
has been often matter of ſurprize, that the Scots were fo tenacious of 
the forms of their courts, and the eſſence of their laws, as to reſerve 
them by the articles of the Union. This, however, can be eaſily ac- 
counted for, becauſe thoſe laws and forms were effential to the poſ- 
ſeſſion of eſtates and lands, which in Scotland are often held by modes 
incompatible with the laws of England. We ſhall juſt add, that the 
lords of council and ſeſſion act likewiſe as a court of equity, but their 
decrees are reverſible by the houſe of lords, to which an appeal lies. 
e juſtice court is the higheſt criminal tribunal in Scotland; but, 
in its preſent form, it was inflituted ſo late as the year 1672, when 2 
lord juſtice general, removable at the king's pleaſure, was appointed. 
This lucrative office ſtill exiſts in the perſon of one of the chief nobi- 
lity 3 but the ordinary members of the court are the juſtice-clerk and 
five other Judges, who are always nominated from the lords of ſeſ- 
ſion. In this court the verdict of a jury condemns or acquits, but, 
as we have already hinted, without any neceſſity of their being una- 
nimous. | Hd 
' Beſides thoſe two great conrts of law, the Scots, by the articles of 
the Union, have a court of exchequer. This court has the fame 
power, authority, privilege, and juriſdiction, over the revenue of 
Scotland, as the court of exchequer in England has over the reve- 
nues there; and all matters and things competent to Wie court of 
exchequer of England relating thereto, are likewiſe competent to the 
exchequer of Scotland. The judges of the exchequer in Scotland ex- 
erciſe certain powers which formerly belonged to the treafury, and 
are {till veſted in that of England. Y p 
The court of admiralty in Scotfand, was, in the reign of Charles 
II. by act 6f parliament, declared to be a ſupreme court, in all 
cauſes competent to its own juriſdiction ; and the ford high admiral 
is declared to be the king's. lieutenant and juſtice-general upon the 
ſeas, and in all ports, harbours, and 'creeks of the fame ; and upon 
freſh waters, and navigable rivers, below the firſt bridge, or within 
flood - mark; ſo that nothing competent to his juriſdiction can be 
meddled with, in the firſt inſtance, but by the lord high admiral and 
the judges of his court. Sentences paſſed in all inferior courts of 
admiralty may be brought again before his court, but no advoca- 
tion lyes from it to the lords of rhe ſeſſion, or any other judicatory, 
unleſs in caſes not maritime. Cauſes are tried in his court by the 
civil law, which, in fuch caſes, is likewiſe the common law of Scot- 
land, as well as by the laws of Orelon, Wiſby, and the Hanſetowns, 
and other maritime practices and decifions common upon the conti- 
28 S nent. 
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nent. The place of lord admiral of Scotland is little more than no- 
minal, but the ſalary annexed to it is reckoned worth 1000 l. a- year; 
and the judge of the admiralty is commonly a lawyer of diſtinction, 
with conſiderable perquiſites pertaining to his office. 

The college, or faculty, of advocates, which anſwers to the Engliſh 
inns of court, may be called the ſeminary of Scots lawyers. They 
are within themſelves an orderly court, and their forms require great 
preciſion and examination to qualify its candidates for admithon. 
Subordinate to them is 2 body of inferior lawyers, or, as they may 
be called, attornies, who call themſelves writers to the ſignet, becauſe 


they alone can ſubſcribe the writs that paſs the ſignet; they likewiſe 
have a bye-government for their own regulation. Such are the dif- 


ferent law-courts that. are held in the capital of Scotland; we ſhall 
paſs to thoſe that are inferior. j 
The government of the counties of Scotland was formerly veſted 
in theriffs and ſtewards, .courts of regality, baron courts, commiſ- 
ſaries, juſtices of the peace, and coroners. 

Formerly ſheriffdoms were generally, tho“ moſt abſurdly, heredi- 
table; but, by a late act of parliament, they are now all veſted in 
the crown; it being there enacted, That all. high-ſheriifs, or ſtew- 
ards, ſhall, for the future, be nominated and appointed annually by 
his majeſty, his heirs, and ſucceſſors. In regard to the ſherift-de- 
putes, and the ſteward-deputes, it is enacted, That there ſhall'only 
be one in each county, or ſtewartry, who muſt be an advocate of 
three years ſtanding at leaſt. For the ſpace of ſeven years, theſe de- 
puties are to-be nominated by the king, with ſuch continuance as his 
majeſty ſhall think fit; after which they are to enjoy their offices -ad 
vitam aut culpam, that is, for life, unleſs guilty of ſome offence. Some 
ether regulations have been likewiſe introduced, highly for the credit 
of the ſheriffs courts. We. 

Stewartries were formerly part of the ancient royal domain; and 
the ſtewards had mueh the ſame power in them as the ſheriff had in 
his county, | | | 

Courts of regality of old were held by virtue of a royal juriſdic- 
tion velted in the lord, with particular immunities and privileges; 
but theſe were ſo dangerous, and ſo extravagant, that all the Scots 
regalities are now diſſolved by an act of parliament. -_ | 

aron courts belong to every perſon who holds a barony of the 


king. In civil matters, they extend to cauſes. not exceeding forty - 


ſhillings ſterling ; and in criminal caſes, to petty actions of aſſault 
and battery; but the puniſhment is not to exceed twenty ſhillings 
ſterling, or ſetting the delinquent in the ſtocks for three hours, in the 
day-time. Theſe courts, however petty, were, in former days, in- 
veſted, with the power of life and death, which they have now loſt. 

The courts of commiſſaries in Scotland anſwer to thoſe of the 


Engliſh dioceſan chancellors, the higheſt of which is kept at Edin- 


burgh,; wherein, before four judges, actions are pleaded concerning 
matters relating to wills and teſtaments; the right of patronage to 
eceleſiaſtical benefices, tithes, divorces, and cauſes of that nature; 


but in almoſt all other parts of the kingdom there fits but one judge 


on theſe cauſes. E 
According te the preſent inſtitution, juſtices of the peace in Scot- 


land 


- 
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land exerciſed pretty much the ſame powers as thoſe in England. In 
former times, their office, though of very long ſtanding, was inſig · 


nificant, being cramped by the powers of the great feudal tyrants, 
who obtained an act of parliament, that they were not to take cog - 


nizance of riots till fifteen days after the fact. 


The inſtitution of coroners is as old as the reign of Malcolm IL 


the great legiſlator of Scotland, who lived before the Norman con- 
quei 


— 


of England. They took cognizance of all breaches of the king's 
peace; and they were required to have clerks to regiſter depoſitions 
and matters of fact, as well as verdicts of jurors; the office, how- 
ever, is at preſent much diſuſed in Scotland. | | | 
- The royal burghs in Scotland form, as it were, a commercial par- 
lament, which meets once a- year at Edinburgh, conſiſting of a re- 
preſentative from each burgh, to conſult upon the common good,of 
the whole. Their powers are pretty extenſive, and before the Uni- 
on they made laws relating to ſhipping, to maſters and owners of 
ſhips, to mariners and merchants, by whom they were freighted ; 
to manufactures, ſuch as plaiding, linen, and yarn; to the curing 
and packing of fiſh, ſalmon, and herrings; to the importing and 
exporting. ſeveral commodities, The trade between Scotland and the 
Netherlands is ſubje& to their regulation; they fix the ſtaple · port, 
which was formerly at Dort, and is now at Campvere. Their con- 
ſervator is indeed nominated by the crown, but then their conven- 
tion regulates his power, approves his deputies, and appoints his ſa- 
lary ; ſo that, in truth, the whole ſtaple trade is ſubjected to their 
management. Upon the whole, this is a very ſingular inſtitution, 
and tufficiently proves the vaſt attention which the government of 


Scotland formerly paid to trade. It took its preſent form in the reign 


of James III. in 1487, and had excellent conſequences for the benefit 
of commmerce. 


Hiſtory.] Though the writers of ancient Scots hiſtory are too fond 
of ſyſtem and fable, yet it is eaſy to collect, from the Roman au- 
thors, and other evidences, that Scotland was formerly inhabited by 
different people. The Caledonians were, probably, the firſt inhabi- 
rants; the Picts, undoubtedly, were the Britons, who were forced 
Northwards by the Belgic Gauls, above fourfcore years before the 
deſcent of Julius Cer; and who, ſettling in Scotland, were joined 


by great numbers of their countrymen, who were driven Northwards 


by the Romans. The Scots, molt probably, were a nation of ad- 
venturers from the ancient Scythia, who had ſerved in the armies 
on the continent, and, as has been already hinted, after conquering 
the other inhabitants, gave their own name to the country. The 
tract lying Southward of the Forth appears to have been inhabited 
by the Saxons,” and by the Britons, Who formed the, kingdom of 
Alcuith, the capital of which was Dumbarton: but all theſe people, 
in proceſs of time, were ſubdued by the Scots, | 
It does not appear that the Caledonians, the ancient Celtic inhabi- 
tants of Scotland, were attacked by auy of the Roman generals be- 
fore Agricela, anno 79. The name of the prince he tought with 
was Galdus, by Tacitus named Galgacus ; and the hiſtory of that 
war is not only, tranſmitted with great preciſion, but corroborated 11 
N N the 
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the remains of the Roman encampments and forts, raiſed by Agrico- 
la in his march towards Dunkeld, the capital of the Caledonians. 
The brave ſtand made by Galdus againſt that great general does 
honour to the valour of both people; and the ſentiments of the Ca- 
ledonian, concerning the freedom and independency of his country, 
appear to have warmed the noble hiſtorian with the ſame generous 
paſſion. It is plain, however, that Tacitus thought it for the ho- 
nour of Agricola to conceal ſome part of this war; for tho? he makes 
his countrymen victorious, yet they certainly returned Southward, 
to the province of the Horeſti, which was the county of Fyfe, without 
improving their 8 . | 

Galdus, otherwiſe called Corbred, was, according to the Scots' 
hiſtorians, the 214 in a lineal deſcent from Fergus I. the founder of 
their monarchy ; and though this genealogy has of late been diſpu- 
ted, yet nothing can be more certain, trom the Roman hiſtories, 
than that the Caledonians, or Scots, were governed by a ſucceſ- 
fion of brave and wiſe princes, during the abode of the Romans in 
Britain. Their valiant reſiſtance obhged Agricola himſelf, and af- 
ter him the emperors Adrian and Severus, to build the two famous 
pretentures or walls, which have been deſcribed in our account of 
England, to defend the Romgns from the Caledonians and Scots ; 
and which prove that the independence of the latter was never ſub- 
dued. | 

Chriſtianity was introduced into Scotland about the year 201 of 
the Chriſtian æra, by Donald I. The Pics, who, as beforemention- 
ed, were the deſcendents of the ancient Britons, had been for- 
ced Northwards by the Romans, and at this time gained a footing 
in Scotland; being often defeated by the ancient inhabitants, 
they joined with the Romans againſt the Scots and Caledonians, who 
were of the ſame original, and conſidered themſelves as one people; 
fo that the Scots monarchy ſuffered a ſhort eclipſe ; but it broke out 
with more luſtre than ever under Fergus II. who recovered. his 
crown ; and his ſueceſſors gave many ſevere overthrows to the Ro- 
mans and Britons. | 

When the Romans left Britain in 448, the Scots, as appears by 
Gildas, a Britiſh hiſtorian, were a powerful nation, and, in con- 
junction with the Pits, invaded the Britons z and having forced the 
Roman walls, drove them to the very ſea; ſo that the Britons ap- 
plied to the Romans for relief ; and in the famous letter, which they 
called their groans, they tell them, that they had no choice left, but 
that of being ſwallowed up by the ſea, or perithing by the ſwords of 


the Barbarians ; for ſo all nations were called who were not Roman, 
or under the Roman protection. | 


Dongard was then king of Scotland ; and it appears from che 


oldeſt hiſtories, and thoſe that are leaſt favourable to monarchy, that 
the ſucceſſion to the crown of Scotland ſtill continued in the family 
of Fergus, but generally deſcended collaterally ; till the inconveni- 
ences of that mode of ſucceſſion were ſo much felt, that by degrees, 
it fell into diſuſe, and it was at laſt ſettled in the right line. 


About the year 796, the Scots were governed by Achaius, a 


rince ſo much reſpected, that his friend{lyp was courted by Char- 


gne, and a league was concluded between them, which deems to 
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have laid the foundation of an alliance that was held inviolate, white 


the monarchy of Scotland continued to exiſt ; in ſupport of which 
they were ever ready to ſecond the views of France, to eſpouſe her 
cauſe, to fight her battles, either at home or in foreign countries, 
ſometimes almoſt to the extirpation of the beſt blood of their nation. 
This blind\partiality to France, notwithſtanding the many inviting, 
and indeed reaſonable overtures from England, can only be account- 
ed for from that ſpirit of liberty which breathes through their whole 
hiſtory, the veneration for the ancient line of their-kings, and a jea- 
louſy which every man entertained of a more powerful nation, againſt 
whom nature had placed no barrier. 7 | | 
The Pits till remained in Scotland as a ſeparate: nation, and 
were powerful enough to _— upon the Scots; who, about 
the year 843, when Kenneth MacAlpin was king of Scotland, fi- 
nally ſubdned them, but not in the ſavage manner mentioned by 
ſome hiſtorians, by extermination. For he obliged them to incor- 
porate themſelves with their-conquerors, by;taking their name and. 
adopting their laws. The ſucceſſors of Kenneth MacAlpin main- 
_ tained almoſt perpetual wars with the. Saxons on the Southward, 
and the Danes and other barbarous nations towards the Eaſt; who, 
being maſters of the fea, haraſſed the Scots by powerful invaſions. 
The latter, however, were more fortunate, than the Engliſh, for 
- while the Danes were erecting a monarchy in England, they were 
every where overthrown in Scotland by bloody battles, and at laſt 
driven out of the kingdom. The Saxon and Daniſh monarchs, who, 
then governed England, were not more ſucceſsful againſt the Scots ; 
who maintained their freedom and independency, not only againſt 
ſoreigners, but againſt their own kings, when they thought them 
endangered. The feudal law was probably introduced among them 
by Maltolm II. Nan! ö 
_. Malcolm III. commonly called Malcolm Canmore, from two Gael- 
lic words, which ſignify a large head, but moſt probably his great 
capacity, was the eighty-ſixth king of Scotland, from Fergus I. the 
ſappoſed founder ot the monarchy ; the forty- ſeventh from its re- 
. Rorer, Fergus II. and the twenty-ſecond from Kenneth III. who 
conquered the kingdom of the Picts. Every reader who is acquaint- 
ed with the tragedy of Macbeth, as written by the inimitable Shake- 
ipeare, who keeps cloſe to the facts delivered by hiſtorians, can be no 
itranger to the tate of Malcolm's father, and his on hiſtory previous 
to his mounting the throne in the year 1057. He was a wiſe and 
magnanimous prince, and in no reſpect inferior to his contemporary 
the Norman conqueror, with whom he was often at war. He mar- 
ried Margaret, daughter to Edward, ſurnamed the Outlaw, ſon to 
Edmund Ironſide, king of England. By the death of her brother, 
Edgar Etheling, the Saxon right ta the crown of England devolved 
upon the poſterity of that princeſs, who was one of the wiſeſt and 
worthieſt women of the age; and her daughter, Maud, was accord- 
ingly married to Henry 1 of England. e lorious 
reign, was killed, with his ſon, treacherouſly, as it is ſaid, at the fiege 
of Alawick, by the beſieged. | | 

Malcolm III. was ſucceeded by his brother, Donald VII. and he 

was dethroned by Duncan II. whoſe legitimacy was diſputed. They 
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were ſucceeded by Edgar, Alexander, and David, the ſons of Mal- 


colm, wlio were wiſe and brave princes. 

Notwithſtanding the endeavours of- ſome hiſtorians to conceal the 
glories of David's reign, yet he was, perhaps, the greateſt prince of 
his age; whether we regard him as a man, a warrior, or a legiſſa- 
tor. The noble actions he performed in the ſervice of his niece, the 


empreſs Maud, in her competition with king Stephen for'the Eng- 


lin crown, give us the higheſt idea of his virtues, as they could be 
rhe refult only of duty and principle. To him Henry II. the migh- 
tieſt prince of his age, owed his crown; and his poſſeſſions in Eng- 
land, joined to the — of Scotland, placed David's power on 


an equality with that ot England, when confined to this ifland. His 


actions and adventures, and the reſources he always found in his 
own courage, prove him to have been a hero of the firſt rank. It 


he appeared to be too lavith to churchmen, and in his religious en- 


dowments, we are to conſider theſe were the only means by which 
he could then civilize his kingdom; and the code of laws we have al- 
ready mentioned to have been drawn up by him, do his memory 
immortal honour. They are ſaid to ave been compiled under his 
inſpection by learned men, whom he aſſembled from all parts of Eu- 
rope in his magnificent abbey of Melrofs. He was ſucceeded by his 
grandſon, Malcolm IV. and lie, by William, ſurnamed, from his. 
valour, the Lion: William's fon, Alexander II. was ſucceeded, in. 
1249, by Alexander III. who was a good king. He raarried, firlt, 


Margaret, daughter to Henry III. of * — by whom he hack 


Alexander, the prince, who married the earl of Flander's daughter 
David and Margaret, who married Hangowan, or, as ſome call 
him, Eric, ſon to Magnus IV. king of Norway, who bare to him à 
daughter, named Margaret, commonly called the Maiden of Nor- 
way in whom king Williams whole poſterity ſailed, and the crown 
of Scotland returned to the deſcendants of David, carl of Hunting- 
don, brother to king Malcolm IV. and king William. 

Upon the death of Alexander III. John Baliol, who was grandſon 
to Havid earl of Huntingdon, by his elder daughter Margaret, and 
Robert Bruce, (grandfather to the great king Robert Bruce,) | rn 
jon to the ſame car} of Huntingdon, by his younger daughter Kabel, 
became competitors for the crown of Scotland. The laws of ſuccei- 
tion, which were not then ſo well eſtabliſhed in Europe as they are 
at preſent, rendered the caſe very difficult, Both parties were almoſt 
equally matched in intereſt; but after a confuſed interregnum of 
ſome years, the great nobility agreed in referring the deciſion to Ed- 
ward I. of England, the moſt politic, ambitious prince of his age. 
He accepted the office of "arbiter ; but having long had an eye to 
the crown of Scotland, he revived ſome obſblete abſurd claims of its 
dependency upon that of England; and finding that'Bahiol was dil- 
poted to hold ir by that diſgraceful tenure, Edward awarded it to 
him, but afterwards dethroned him, and treated him as a ſlave, wich- 
out Baliol's reſenting it. * ein *Y" 

After this, Edward uſed many bloody endeavours to annex their 


crown tq his own; but though they were often" defeated, che inde - 


dent Scots never were ſubdued. They were indeed but ſew, com- 


pared to thoſe in the intereſt of Edward and Baliol, which was the 
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ſame; and ſor ſome time were obliged to temporize. Edward a- 
vailed himſelf of their weakneſs PR his own power. He accepted 
of a formal ſurrender of the crown from Baliol, to whom he allow- 


ed a penſion, but detained him in England; and ſent every noble- 
mau in Scotland, whom he in the leaſt ſuſpected, to different priſons 


in or near London. He then forced the Scots: to ſign inſtruments 


of their fubjection to him j and moſt barbaroufly carried off, or de- 

ſtroyed, all the monuments of their hiſtory, and the evidences of 

their independency; and particularly the famous fatidical ſtone, which 

is ſtill to be ſeen in Weſtminſter- abbeyx. | | 

. Thoſe ſevere proceedings, while they rendered the Scots ſenſible 

of their ſlævery, revived in them the ideas of their freedom ; and 

Edward, finding their ſpirits were not to be ſubdued, endeavoured 

to careſs them, and affected to treat them on the footing of an equa- 

lity wich his own ſubjects, by projecting an Union, the chief articles 

a which have ſince taken place between the two kingdoms. The 

Scots patriots treated this project with diſdain ; and united under 

the brave William Wallace, the trueſt hero of his age, to expel the 
Engliſn. Wallace performed actions that entitle him to eternal re- 

nown, in executing this ſcheme. Being, however, no more than a 
private gentleman, and his popularity daily increaſing, the Scots 

nobility, among whom was Robert Bruce, the ſon of the firſt com- 

petitor, began to ſuſpect that he had an eye upon the crown, eſpeci- 
ally after he had defeated the earl of Surry, Edward's viceroy of 
Scotland, in the battle of Stirling, and had reduced the garriſons 
of: Berwick and Roxburgh,. and was declared by the States of Scot- 

land their protector. Tel, jealouſy operated ſo far, that they form- 

ed violent eabals againſt the brave. Wallace. Edward, upon this, 
once more invaded Scotland, at the head of the moſt numerous and 
beſt diſciplined army England had ever ſcen, for it conſiſted of 80,000 
toot, 3000 horſemen, completely armed, and 4000 light armed; 
and was attended by a fleet to ſupply it with proviſions. Theſe, 
befides the troops who joined bim in Scotland, ſormed an irreſiſtible 
body; ſo that Edward was obliged to divide it, reſerving the com- 
mand of 40,000 of his beſt troops to himſelf. With theſe he attack - 


ed the Scots army under Wallace at Falkirk, while their diſputes 


ran fo high, that the brave regent was deſerted by Cumming, the 
moſt-powerful-nobleman in Scotland, and at the head of the beſt di- 
viſion of bis countrymen. Wallace, whoſe troops did not exceed 
39,000, being thus betrayed, was defeated with vaſt loſs, but made 
an orderly retreat; during which he found means to have a confer- 
rence: with Bruce, and to convince him of his error in joining with 
Edward. Wallace ſtill continued in arms, and performed many 
gallant adtions againſt the Engliſh ; but was betrayed. into the bands 
of Edward, who moſt -ungenerouſly put him to death at London as 


_ a traitor; but he died himfelf, as he was preparing to renew his in- 


vaſion of Scotland with a ſtill more deſolating ſpirit of ambition, af- 
ter having deſtroyed, according to the beſt hiſtorians, 100, ooo of her 


Bruce died ſoon after the battle of Falkirk; but not before he had 
inſpired his ſon,-who was a priſoner at large about the Engliſh court, 
with the glorious reſolution of vindicating his own rights, and his 
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eduntry's independency. He eſcaped from. London, and with his 


. own hand killed Cumming, for his attachment to Edward; and af- 


ter collecting a few patriots, among whom were his own four bro- 
thers, he 3 the crown ; but was defeated by the Engliſh (who 
had a great army in Scotland) at the battle of Methyen. After this 
defeat, he fled, with one or two friends, to the Weſtern Illes and 
parts of Scotland, where his fatigues and ſufferings were as inexpreſ- 
fible, as the courage with which he and his few friends (the Lord 
Douglas eſpecially) bore them. Though his wife and daughter were 
ſent priſoners to England, where the belt of his friends, and two of 
his brothers, were put to death, yet, ſuch was bis perſevering ſpirit, 
that he recovered all Scotland, excepting the caſtle of Stirling, and 
improved every advantage that was given him by, the diſſipated con- 
duct of Edward II. who raiſed an army more numerous and better 
appointed ſtill than that of his father, to make a total conquelt of 
Scotland, It is ſaid that it conſiſted of 300,000, but this mult be 
underſtood as including the foreigners attending the camp, which in 
thoſe days were very numerous; but it is admitted on all hands, that 
it conſiſted of more than 100,000 fighting men, while that of Bruce 


did not exceed 30,000 ; but all of them heroes who had been bred 


up in a deteſtation of tyranny. | 
Edward, who was not deficient in point of courage, led this =. 

ty hoſt towards Stirling, then beſieged by Bruce; who had choſen, 

with the greateſt judgment, a camp near Bannock-burn. The chief 
officers under Edward were, the earls of Glouceſter, Hereford, Pem- 
broke, and Sir Giles Argenton. Thoſe under Bruce were, his own, 
brother Sir Edward, who, next to himſelf, was reckoned to be the 
belt knight of Scotland; his nephew, Randolph, earl of Murray, 
and the young lord Walter, high-ſteward of Scotland. Edward's 
attack of the Scots army was furious beyond diſpute, and required 
all the courage and firmneſs of Bruce and his friends to reſiſt it, which 
they did ſo effectually, that they gained one of the moſt complete 
victories that is recorded in hiſtory. The great loſs of the Engliſh 


. fell upon the braveſt HF of their troops, who were led-on by Ed- 


ward in perſon againſt Bruce himſelf. The Scots writers make the 
loſs of the Englith to amount to 50,000 men. Be that as it will, 
there certainly never was a more total defeat, though the conquer- 
ors loſt 4000. The flower of the Englith nobility were either kille. 
or taken priſoners, Their camp, which was immenſely rich, anc 
calculated for the purpoſe rather of a triumph than a campaign, fell 
into the hands of the Scots; and Edward himſelf, with a few fol- 
lowers, favoured by the goodneſs of their horſes, were purſued by 
Douglas to the gates of Berwick, from whence. he eſcaped in a fiſh- 
ing boat. This great and deciſive battle happened in the year 1314. 
he remainder of Robert's reign was a ſeries of the moſt glorious 
ſucceſſes ; and ſo well did his nobility underſtand the principles of 
civil liberty, and fo unfettered they were by religious conſiderations, 
that, in a letter they ſent to the pope, they acknowledged that they 
had fet aſide Baliol for debaſing the crown by holding it of England: 
and that they would do the ſame by Robert if he ould make the 
like attempt. Robert having thus delivered Scotland, ſent his bro» 
ther Edward to Ireland, at the head of an army, with which he 
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conquered the greateſt part of that kingdom, and was proclaimed its 
king ; but by expoſing himſelf too much, he was killed: Robert, be- 
fore bis death. which happened in 1328, made an advantageous 
peace with England; and when he died he was acknowledged to be 
indiſputably the 2 , i + 
The glory of the Scots may be ſaid to have been in its zenith un- 
der Robert I. who was ſucceeded by his ſon, David II, He was a 


virtudus prince, but his abilities, both in war and peace; were e- 


clipſed hy his brother-in-law, and enemy, Edward III. of England, 
-whoſe- fiſter he married. Edward, who was as keen as any of his 
predeceſſors upon the conqueſt of Scotland, eſpouſed the cauſe of 
Baliol, ſon to Baliol, che original competitor. His progreſs. was at 


firſt amazingly rapid ; and he and Edward defeated the royal party 
in many bloody battles ; but Baliol was at laſt driven out of his u- 


ſurped kingdom by the Scots patriots. - David had the misfortune 
to be taken priſoner by: the Engliſh at che battle of Durham; and 


after continuing aboye eleven years in captivity, he paid 100,000 


marks for his ranſom ; and died in peace, without iſſue, in the year 


. | 


The crown of Scotland then devolved upon the family of Stuart, 
by its head having been married to the daughter of Robert J. The 
firſt king of that name was Robert II. a wiſe and brave prince. He 
was ſucceeded by his ſon Robert III. whoſe age and infirmities diſ- 
qualified; him from reigning ; fo that he was forced to truſt the go- 
vernment to his brother, the duke of Albany, an ambitious prince, 


Pho ſeems to have had an eye to the crown for his own family. Ro- 


bert, upon this, attempted to ſend his ſecond ſon to France, but he 
was, moſt ungenerouſly intercepted by Henry IV. of England, during 
the continuance of a truce ; and after ſuffering a captivity of 19 years, 


he was obliged to pay an exorbitant ranſom. During the impriſons 


ment of James m England, the military glory of the Scots was car- 
ried to its greateſt height in France, where they ſupported that tot- 
tering monarchy againſt England, and their generals obtained ſome 
of the firſt titles of the kingdom. wo 5 | 
James, the firſt of that name, upon his return to Scoland, diſ- 
covered great talents for government, enacted many wiſe laws, and 
was beloved by the people. He had received an excellent education 
in England during the reigns of Henry IV. and V. where he ſaw 
the feudal ſyſtem refined from many of the imperfe&ions which ſtil 
adhered to it, in his own kingdom, he determined therefore 'to' a- 


bridge the overgrown power of the nobles, and to recoyer ſuch lands 


as had been unjuſtly wreſtled! from che crown during his minority 
and the dere reigns; but the execution of th deſigns colt 
him his life, being murdered in his bed by ſome of the chief nobility, 
in/1429 and the agthiyear of his age, r 
A ſong minority ſucceeded ; but James II. would probably have 
equalled the greateſt of his anceſtors, both in warlike and civil vir- 
tues, had he not been ſuddenly killed by the accidental burſting of a 
cannon, in the thirtieth year of his age, as he was beſieging the 
caſtle of Roxburgh, which was defended by the Engliſh. - -. 
Suſpicion, indolence, immoderate attachment to favourites, and 


many of the errors of a feeble mind, are viſible in the condu@ of 


James 
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ceſs in 1586-7, and the 46th year of her age. 


James III. and his turbulent reign was cloſed by a rebellion of his 
ſubjects, being ſlain in battle in 1488, aged thirty-five. | 
ths ſon, James IV. was the moſt accompliſhed prince of the age: 
he was naturally generous and brave; he loved magnificenee, he de- 
lighted in war, and was eager to obtain fame. He, encouraged and 
protected the commerce of Ris ſubjects, ſo that they rivalled the En- 


glith in riches: and the court of James, at the time of his marriage 


with Henry VII. 's daughter, was ſplendid and reſpectable. Even 
this alliance could not cure him of his tamily-diltemper, a predilection 
for the French, in whoſe cauſe he raſhly entered, and was killed, 


with the flower of his nobility, by the Engliſh, in the battle of Flod- 


den, anno 1513, and the fortieth year of his age. | 
The minority ot his ſon, James V. was long and turbulent: and 
when he grew up, he married two French ladies; the firſt bein 


1 to the king of France, and the latter of the houſe of Guiſe. 


He inſtituted. the court of ſeſſion, enacted many ſalutary laws, and 


greatly promoted the trade of Scotland, particularly the working of 


the mines. At this time the balance of power was ſo equally poiſed 
between the contending princes of Europe, that James's friendſhip 
was courted by the pope, the emperor, the king of France, and his 
uncle Henry VIII. of England, trom all whom he received magni- 
ficent preſents. But James took no ſhare in foreign affairs; he ſeem- 
ed rather to imitate his predeceſſors in their attempts to humble the 
nobility 5 and the doctrines of the reformation beginning to be pro- 
pagated in Scotland, he gave way, at the inſtigation of the clergy, 


to 4 religious perſecution, though, it is generally believed, that, had 


he lived, he would have ſeized all the church- revenues, in imitation 


of: Henry; but he died in the 31ſt year of his age, anno 1542, of 


grief, for an afffont which his arms had ſuſtained in an ill: judged 
expedition againſt the Engliſh, | 

His daughter and ſucceſſor, Mary, was but a few hours old at 
the time of her father's death. The hiſtory of her beauty and her 
misfortunes. are alike famous in the annals of Europe. It is ſuffici- 
ent here to ſay, that during her minority, and while ſhe was wife to 


. Francis II. of France, the reformation advanced in Scotland: that 


being called to che throne of her anceſtors while a widow, ſhe mar- 


po 


ried her own couſin- german, the lord Darnly, whoſe untimely death 


has given xiſe to much controverſy, the reſuk of which has been 
a deeiſion favourable to her memory. The conſequence of her huſ- 
band's death was a rebellion, by which ſhe was driven into England, 


where ſhe was, through the jealouſy of queen Ehzaberh,” detained a 


priſoner for 18 years, and afterwards beheaded by order of that prin- 

Mary's fon, James VI. of Scotland, ſucceeded in right of hg blood 
from Henry VII. upon the death of queen Elizabeth, to the En- 
glith crown, aſter ſhewing great abilities in the government of Scot- 
land. This union of the two crowns,” in fact, deſtroyed the inde- 
pendency, as it impoverithed- the people of Scotland; for the ſeat of 
government being removed to England, their trade was checked, 
their agriculture neglected, and their gentry: 7 to ſeek for 
bread in other countries. James, after a ſplendid, but troubleſome 


reign over his three kingdoms, left than, in 1625, to his ſon, the 


unſortunate 
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voſortünate Charles I. It is well known, that the deſpetie principles 


in 1648. 


another place, touched upon t 


9 a 


of that prince received the firſt check from the Scots; and that, had 
it not been for them, he would eaſily have ſubdued his Engliſh re- 
bels, ho implored the aſſiſtance of the Scots; but afterwards, A» 
gainſt all che ties of honour and humanity, brought him to the block 


- 


The Scots {aw their error When it was too late; and made ſeveral 


bloody, but unfortunate attempts, to fave the father, and to reſtore 
his ſon, cles II. That prince was finally defeated. by Cromwell, 


at the battle of Worceſter j; after which, to the time of his reſtoration, 
the uſurper and- the army-gave lam to Scotland. We have, in 

— parts of Charles's reign, 
and that of his deluded" brother, James VII. of Scotland, and II. of 


of England, as well as of King Wiſſiam, Who was ſo far from being 


a friend to Scotland, that, relying on his royal word to her parlia- 
ment, ſue was brought to the brink of run. 

The ſtate of parties in England, to the acceſſion of queen Anne, 
was ſuch, chat the Whitys, once more, had recourſe to the Scots, 


and offered them their oun terms, if they would agree to the incor- 


porate union as it now ſtands. It was long before the majority of 


the Scots parliament would liſten to the propoſal ; but at laſt, partly 


from conviction," and partly through the force of money diſtributed 
among the needy nobility, it was agreed to; ſince which event, the 


 hiſtapy. of Scotland becomes the ſame with that of England. 
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SITUATION, BOUNDARIES, and EXT ENT. 


* 


TE ifland of Ireland is ſituated on the Weſt ſide of England, 


| between fix and ten degrees Welt longitude,” and between fiſty- 
one and fifty-five- degrees twenty minutes North latitude. The ex- 
tent, or ſuperficial content of this kingdom is in length 285 miles 


from Fairhead North, to Miſſenhead South; and from the Eaſt part 


of Down, to the Weſt part of Mayo, its greateſt breadth, 160 miles; 


| 2 contains 11,067, 12 Irifh plantation acres, which makes in all 


7,927,864 acres of Engliſh ſtatute meaſure, and is held to bear pro- 
— to England and Wales as 18 to 30. From the Eaſt part of 
exford to St David's in Wales, it is reckoned forty-five miles, but 
the paſſage between Donhagadee and Portpatrick in Scotland is little 


more than twenty miles. 


| Name and Diviſions, ancient and rn The name Hibernia, in 
Iriſh Erin, probably takes its riſe from a Phœnician or Gallic term, 
ſignifying the fartheſt habitation Weſtwar dd. 
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Wexford 
Longtord 


Weſt Meath 

3 County 
kenny 

; Kildare 

Carlow 


Down 


Armagh 
Monaghan 


| Cavan 
< Antrim 
Londonderry 


Tyrone 
Fermanagh 


Connaught, 6 Count. « 


| Donegall 

| Leitrim” © 
Roſcommon 

| Mayo | 

| Sligo + 
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Munſter, 5 Coumties. 
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Cork 
Kerry 
Limerick 
Tipperary 


DosLiN { 


| Eaſt Meath 


King's County | 


N. L. 54; 20. 
W. L. 6. 28. 
Drogheda 

Wicklow 

Wexford 

Longſord 


Trim 
Mullenger 


Philipſtown | 
Maryborough ' 
RKilkerny 


© Kildare 


Carlow 
Down 


Charlemont 
Monaghan 
Cavan 


Carrickfergus 


Derry 
Omagh . 


Enniſkillen 


Donegall 


Leitrim 


' Roſcommon 


Ballinrobe 
Sligo 
Galway 
Ennis 
Cork 
Tralee 


Limerick 
Clommel 
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Climate, Seaſons, and Soil.) The climate of Ireland differs little 
from that of England, with which it would almoſt perfectly agree, 
were the ſoil equally improved. Uncukivated ſwamps, bogs, and 
foreſts, and uninhabited banks of rivers, naturally produce and 
an unwholeſome thickneis of air, as is the caſe with ſome parts of 
1 itſelf; but, upon the whole, the air of the cultivated part of 
Ireland is as mild and falubrious, and as ſriendly to human nature 
as that of England; ſome have thought that it is even more ſo.* -, 

The foil of Ireland in general is fruitful, perhaps equal to that of 
England itſelf, when properly cultivated. Ireland rears vaſt num- 
bers of black cattle and ſheep; and the Irifh wool is excellent. The 
prodigious, and, indeed, incredible ſupplies of ſalt proviſions, (filk 
excepted) ſhipped at Cork, and carried to all parts of the world, are 
proofs ſcarcely to be exhibited in any other country, of the natural 
tertiſny of the Iriſh foil. As to the ſeaſons of Ireland, they ones 
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ene n 
little from thoſe of Great Britain, in the ſame latitudes We muſt 
not here forget that Ireland is remarkable for breeding and nourith- 
ing no venomous creatures. | x 


.. Rivers, Bays, Harbours and Lakes.) The Schannon, iſſuing from 
Lough Allen, in the county of Leitrim, ſerves as a boundary between 
Connaught and the three other provinces, and, after a courſe of 150 
miles, Genin in its progreſs many beautiful lakes, it falls into 
the Atlantic ocean; between Kerry - paint and Loop-head, where it is 
nine miles broad. The navigation of this river is interrupted by a 


ridge of rocks ſpreading quite acroſs it, South of Kilalloe. The Ban 


falls into the ſea near Colerain, the Boyne falls into St George's chan- 
nel at Drogheda, as does the Liffy at the bay of Dublin, and is only 


remarkable for watering that capital, where it forms a ſpacious har- 
bour.. The Barrow, the Noer, and the Suir, water the South part 
of the kingdom, and, after uniting their ſtreams below Roſs, they fall 


into the channel at Waterford-haven. > 


The moſt conſiderable harbours, &c. are thoſe of Carriekſergus, 
Strangford, Dundrum, Carlingford, Dundalk, Dublin, Waterford, 
Dungarvan, Cork, Kinſale, Baltimore, Glandore, Dunmanus, Bantry, 
Kilmare, Dingle, Shannonmouth, Galway, Sligoe, Donegall, Kille- 
begs, Lough-Swilly, and Lough-Foyle. 

8 contains a vaſt number of lakes, or, as they were former- 


Iy called, loughs, particularly in the provinees of Ulſter and Con- 


— 


naught. Many of them produce large quantities of fine fiſh; and 


the great lake Neagh, between the counties of Antrim, Down, and 

Armagh, is remarkable for its petrifying quality. The Iriſh are ſo 
fond of loughs, that they often give that term to inlets of the ſea. 

Ireland, when compared with ſome other countries, is far from be- 
ing mountainous. The mountains of Mourne and Ifeah, in the 


county of Down, are reckoned among ſome of the higheſt in the 


kingdom, of which Slieu-Denard has been calculated at z perpen- 


dicular height of 1056 yards. Many other mountains are found in 
Treland, but they contain little or nothing particular, if we except 


the fabulous hiſtories that are annezed to ſome of them. Some of 


theſe mountains contain in their bowels beds of mines, minerals, 


-coals, quarries of ſtone, ſlate and marble, with veins of iron, lead, 


and copper. 


„ ## 
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re.] The chief foreſts in Ireland lye in Leinſter, the King's 
and counties, and thoſe of Wexſord and Carlow. In Vlſ- 
tex there are great foreſts, and in the county of Donegall and in 
the North part of Tyrone; alſo in the county of Fermanach, along 
_ +| Loughlin Earne, and in the North part of the county of Down, 
herein is ſome good timber, and the dak is eſteemed as ghod as any 
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lead ore produce a pound of ſuver 3 but the richeſt ſilver mines is at 


Wieklow:! A copper and lea mine hate been diſeovered' at: Tip- 
perary, as likewiſe iron wrez and excellent free · ſtoue 1 
8 ” ; . - F — 
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Some of the Iriſh marble quarries contain a kind of p | 
red ſtripped with white. Quarries of ſine ſlate are found in 
counties. The coals that are dug at Kilkenny emit very little ſmoke, 
and it contains a chryſtaline ſtream which has no ſediment. © Thoſe 
peculiarities, with the ſerenity of the air in that place, had given riſe 
to the well-known proverb, That Kilkenny contaius fire without fmoke, 
water without mud, and air without fg. 
: Vegetable and Animal pruductiunt, by Sca and Land.] There is lit- 
tle that falls under this head that is peculiar to Ireland, her produc- 
tions being much the ſame as in England and Sedtland: Ireland 
affords excellent turf and moſs, which are of vaſt ſervice for 00 


321 


where wood and coals are ſcarce, A few wolves were former! 
found in Ireland, but they are now almoſt exterminated by the 
wolf dogs, which are much larger than maſtiffs, ſhaped like grey- 
hounds, yet as gentle and governable as ſpaniels. 1-1 

Inhabitants, Mannersy Cuſlom and Diverſions.} As it is of great 
conſequence to aſcertain as near as poſſible the numbers of inhabi- 
tants of Ireland of both religions, we thall give them, aceording to 
the beſt accounts, as they ſtood in the four provinces in 17333 


W Proteſtant families. ** Popiſn families. 

In Ue n „ , 62, ,%%ͤ9 r 3639.49 
Leinſter, ros 08 25,38 „„ „„ 4 92,424 
Munſter.. 13,33 106,07 
Connaught. 4 40h + — 44133 


Total 10 /᷑ Total 281,423 


which, at five to each family in the country, and ten for Dublin, and 
ſeven for Cork city, makes in all 2,015,229 fouls. . 
The old Irifh, or, as they are termed by the proteſtants, the mere 
Jriſb, are generally repreſented as an ignorant, uncivilized, and 
blundering ſort of people. Impatient of abuſe, and injury, they are 
implacable and violent in all their affections, but quick of apprehen - 
ſion, conrteous to ſtrangers, and patient of hardſhips. Though in 
theſe reſpects there is, perhaps, litile difference between them and 
the more uninformed part of their neighbours, yet their barbariſms 
are more eaſy to be accounted for from accidental than natural cauſes. 
By far the greateſt number of them are Papiſts, and it is the intereſt 
of their prieſts, who govern them with an abſolute ſway, to keep 
them in the moſt profound ignorance. They alſo lye under many le- 
zal diſabilities, which in their -own/country diſcqurages the exertion = 
h of their mental and bodily faculties-; but when employed in the 
ſervice of foreign princes, they are diſtinguiſhed for intrepidity, 
courage, and dairy. y of | their ſurnames have an O, or Mac, 


placed before them, which tignify grandfon and ſon: formerly the 
O was uſed: by their chiefs only, or ſuch as piqued themſelves upon 
the” antiquity of their families Their mwſic is the bagpipe, but 
their tunes are generally of à melancholy ſtrain; though —_— wr 
+ t 
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Aateſt airs rel when ſung by an Iriſhman, extremely di- 
verwng. {The old Iriſh is generally ſpoken in the interior ꝓarts of 
the kingdom, where ſome of the old uncouth cuſtoms. ſtill - prevail, 
particularly their funeral howlings ; but this cuſtom may be traced 
in many countries of the continent. Their cuſtom of placing a dead 
corpſe before their doors, laid out upon tables, having a plate upon 
the body, to excite the charity of, paſſengers, is practiſed even in the 
ſkirts of Dublin; and their convivial meetings on Sunday afternoon, 
dancing to the bagpipe, but more often quarreling among themſelves, 
. ͤ ˙ůUu... os lg bot ile ht 8 
Their wealth conſiſts of a cow, ſometimes. a horſe, ſome poultry, 
and a fpor for potatoes. Coarſe bread, potatoes, eggs, milk, and 
ſometimes fiſh, conſtitute their food. For, however plentifully the 
fields may be ſtocked with cattle, theſe poor natives ſeldom: taſte 
butcher meat of any kind. Their children, plump, robuſt, and 
hearty, ſcarcely know the uſe of clothes, and are not aſhamed to 
gaze upon ſtrangers, or make their appearance upon the roads, in 
that primitive manner. ſal * b f a 98 7 2%. Tr 1 
5 „ „r A ; a4 96 nyt pion p „pen 
Neligion.] Phe eſtabliſhed religion and eccleſiaſtical diſcipline of 
Ireland is the ſame with that of England. Among the bulk of the 
people, in the moſt uncultivated parts, popery, and that too of the 
moſt abſurd, illiberal kind, is prevalent. . The Iriſh papiſts ſtill re- 
tain their nominal biſhops and dignitaries, who fubkil on the volun- 
tary contributions of their votaries; but eyen the blind ſubmiſſion 
of the latter to their clergy does not prevent proteſtantiſm from 
making a very rapid progreſs there in tons and communities. Great 
efforts have been made ever ſince the, days of James L. in erecting 
Tree ſchools for civilizing and converting the Iriſh papiſts. The. in- 
ſtitution of the incorporated ſociety for promoting Engliſh, proteſtant 
working-ſchools, though of no older date than 1717, has been a- 
mazingly/ ſucceſsful, as have many inſtitutions of the ſame kind, in 
introducing induſtry and knowledge among the Iriſh... 
Lreland contains at leaſt as many ſectaries as England, particular- 
ly preſbyteriaris; anabaptiſts, quakers, and methodiſts, who, are all 


A 


of them connjved at and tolerated. * . 


| Arcbbiſhopricks and Biſhopricks.)} The archbiſbopricks.are four, Ar- 
izhs Dublin, Tuam and Caſhell. 
The Biſhopricks are eighteen, viz. Clagher, Clonſert, Cloyne, Cork, 
Derry, Down, Dromore, Elphin, Kildare, Kilallee, Leighlin, Lim- 
merjek, Meath, Offory, Raphoc, Waterford, Kilmore, and Killala. 
: Language] The language of the Iriſh, is fundamentally. the ſame 
with the'Britith and Welth, and a dialect r 
made uſe of by the Scots Highlanders oppoſite the Iriſh ccalts. 


Univerſities] Ireland contains but ong univerſity; (ik a college can 
de called ſuch) which is chat of Dublin, founded by queen Eliza- 
bert under che title of the Callege of the hely and undivided, Tri- 
nity, near Dublin, with 270 a * of batchelors, 
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= itil Tub, Forts, and 'vthir bi »Duüblin, the capital of Irelind, 
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conſiſts of a provoſt, ſeven ſenior, thirteen junior fellows, and ſe- 


venty ſcholars of the houſe, 'who have maintdinance upon che foun- 
dation. The viſitors are the chancellor, or vice · chancellor, and the 
DD . 0 noo pai 
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Antiquities and Curigſitier, Natural and Artificial.) The Triſh" gof- 
hawks and gerfalcons are celebrated for their ſhape and beauty. 
The mouſe· deer is thought to have been formerly a native of this 
iſland,” their horns being ſometimes dug up ef ſo great a Tize, that 
one pair has been found near eleven feet from the tip of the right 
horn to the tip of the left; but the greateſt natural curioſity in Ire- 
land is the Giant's Cauſeway in the county of Antrim, about eig 

miles from Colerain, which is thus deſcribed by Dr Pococke, late 
biſhop of Oſſory, a celebrated traveller and antiquary. He ſays, 
« that he meafured the moſt Weſterly point at high water, to the 


diſtance of 360 feet from the cliff; but was told, that at low water 


it extended ſixty feet further upon a deſcent, till it was loſt in the fea. 
Upon meaſuring the Eaſtern point, he found it 540 feet from the 
cliff; and ſaw as much more of it as of the other, where it winds to 
the Eaft, and is like that loſt in the water,” eee en e Mii 3 
The cauſeway is compoſed of pillars all of angülar ſhapes,” from 
three ſides to eight. The Eaſtern point where it joins the rock ter- 


minates in a perpendicular cliff, formed by the upright ſides of the 


pillars, ſome of -whieh are thirty-three feet four inches high. Each 
pillar copfiſts of ſeveral joints or ſtones, lying one upon another, from 
fix inches to about a foot in thickneſs ; and, what is very ſurpriſing, 
ſome of theſe joints are ſo convex, that their prominences are 1 
quarters of ſpheres, round each of which is a ledge; which holds them 
together with the greateſt firmneſs, every ſtone being concave on 
the other ſide, and fitting in the exacteſt manner the convexity of the 
upper part of that beneath it. The pillars are from one to two feet 
in diameter, and generally conſiſt of about forty joints, moſt of Which 
ſeparate very eaſily, and one may walk along upon the tops of the 
pillars as far as to the edge of the water. a Kal eee s 
But this is not the moſt ſingular part of this extraordinary eu- 


rioſity, the eliffs themſelves being ſtill more ſurpriſing. From the 


bottom, which is of black ſtone, to the height of about &xty feet, 
they are divided at equal diſtantes by ſtripes of a Teddith ſtone, that 
reſembles a cement, about four inches in thickneſs; upon this” there 
is another ſtratum of the ſame black ſtone, with 4 ſtratum ſſye inches 
thiek of the red. Over this is another ſtratum” ten feet Thick, di- 
vided in the ſame manner; then a ſtratum of che red fone rwerty 
feet deep, and above that a ſtratum of upright pillars q above theſe 
pillars tyes another ſtratum of black ſlone, twenty feet high; and 
above this' again another ſtratum of upright pillars, riſiig in ſome 
places t̃ the tops of the cliffs, in others not ſo high, and in others 


again above it, where they are called the chimneys. The face of 


theſe cliffs extends about thrèe En iſh miles.” 1 4? 
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is in magnitude and the num- 
ber of inhabitants, the fec 
4 


in che Britiſh dominicns ; much 
9332 - about 
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about the ſize of Stockholm, Copenhagen, Berlin, and Marſeilles. 
It is built in the form of a ſquare, about two miles and a half long, 
and nearly as much in breadth, and is ſuppoſed to contain 140,000 
inhabitants. It is ſituated 270 miles North-Weſt of London, and 
ſixty miles Weſt from Holyhead, in North Wales, the uſual ſtation of 
the paſſage · veſſels between Great Britain and Ireland. Dublin ſtands 
about ſeven miles from the ſea, at the bottom of a large and ſpaci - 
ous bay, to which it gives name, upon the river Liffey, which di- 
vides it almoſt into two equal parts, and is banked in through the 
whole length of the city, on both ſides, which ſorm ſpacious quays, 
where veſſels below the firſt bridge load and unload before the mer - 
chants doors and warehouſes, A ſtranger, upon entering the bay of 
Dublin, which, is about ſeven miles broad; and in ſtormy weather 
extremely dangerous, is agreeably ſurprized with the beautiful proſ- 

t on each fide, and the diſtant view of Wicklow mountains; but 
Dublin, from its low ſituation, makes no great appearance. | 
_ ., The: river Liffey, though navigable: for fſea-veſſels as far as the 
cuſtomhouſe, or centre of the city, is but ſmall, when compared to 


the Thames at London, Over it are two handſome bridges, lately 


built of ſtone, in imitation of that at Weſtminſter, and three others 
that have little to recommend them.  Hitherto the centre of Dub- 
lia towards the cuſtomhouie was crouded and inconvenient for com- 
mercial purpoſes; but of late a new ſtreet has been opened, leading 
from Elke bridge to the caſtle, where the lord lieutenant reſides. 


A new exchange is built, the firſt ſtone of which was laid by Lord 


'Townfend, the then lord lieutenant, and ſeveral other uſeful under - 
takings and embelliſhments are in agitation. | 0 fon 10h 
The linen-hall was erected at the public expence, and opened in 
the year 1729, for the reception of ſuch linen cloths as were brought 


to Dublin for ſale, for which there are convenient apartments. It 


is entirely under the direction of the truſtees ſor the enconragement 


of the linen manufactory of Ireland, who are compoſed of the lord 


chancellor, the primate, the archbiſhop of Dublin, and the princi- 

pal part of the nobility and gentr. TEINS: 0 So Ig 
The front of Trinity college, extending above 300 feet,” is built 

of Portland ſtone in the fineſt Rate eh nn (fs 
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The parliament houſe was begun in 1729, and finiſhed"in 739% 


at the expence of 40, 00l. This ſuperb pile is in general of the 
Ionic order, and is at this day juſtly aceounted one ot the foremoſt 


architectural beauties.” The portico in particular is, perhaps, witll- 


out parallel; the internal parts have alſd many beauties,” and the 
manner in which the building is lighted bas been much admired: 
But one of the greateſt and moſt laudable undertakings that this age 
can boaſt of, is the building of a ſtone- wall about the breadth of a 
moderate ſtreet, a proportionable height, and three miles in length, 
to confine the channel of the bay, and to ſhelrer veſſels in ſtormy 
1 tf” ;: 5 een MON: 17-24 . 
The civil government of Dublin is by a lord mayor, Kc. the ſame 
as in London. Every third year, the lord mayor, and the twenty- 
four companies, by virtue of an old charter, are obliged to perambu- 
late the city, and its liberties, which they call riding the Franchiſes. 
In Dublin are two large theatres, that are generally well filled, and 
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hoſpital for lunatics, built by the famous Dean Swift, who himſelf | 


* . 
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which ſerve as a kind of nurſery to thoſe in London. In this city 
are eighteen pariſh· churches, eight chapels, three churches for French, 
and one for Dutch proteſtants, ſeven preſbyterian meeting-houles, 
one for methodiſts, two for quakers, and ſixteen Roman catholic 
chapels, A royal hoſpital like that at Chelſea, for invalids, à lying- 
in hoſpital, wich gardens, built and laid out in the fineſt taſte; an 


died a lunatic; and ſundry other hoſpitals for patients of every kind. 

Some of the churches have been lately rebuilt, and others are re- 

building in a more elegant manner. tag: 
Cork is deſervedly reckoned the ſecond city in Ireland in magni- 


tude, riches, and commerce. It lies 129 miles South-Weſt of Dub - 


lin; and contains above 8 100 houſes, inhabited chiefly by proteſtants. 
Its haven is deep and well ſheltered: from all winds; bat ſmall 
veſſels only come up to its quay, and ſtand about ſeven miles up the 
river Lee. Waterford is reckoned next to Cork for riches and ſhip- 
ping. It is commanded by Duncannon fort, and on the Weſt fide 
of the town is a citadel. Limerick is a handſome, populous, com- 
mercial, ſtrong city, and lies on both ſides the Shannon. 
Belfaſt is a large ſeaport and trading town at the mouth of the 
Lagen water, where it falls into Carrickfergus. bay. Downpatrick 
has a ſſouriſhing linen manufacture. Carrickfergus, (or Knockfer- 
pus) is by ſome deemed the capital town of the province, has a good 
arbbur' and-caltle,/ but little commerce. Derry (or Londonderry, 
as ĩt s moſt uſually called) ſtands on Lough-Foyl, is a ſtrong little 
city, having ſome linen manuſactures, with ſome commerce and 
ſhipping. All this extreme North part of Ireland is ſituated ſo near 
to 8 nd, that they are in ſight of each others coaſts. Donegal, 
the county town of the ſame name, (otherwiſe called the county of 
Tyrconnel, ) is a place of ſome trade as is likewiſe Enniſkilling. All 
which laſt mentioned places, and many more (though leſs conſider- 
able ones) are chiefly and/moſt induſtriouſſy employed in the manu- 


facturing of linen and linen thread, to the great benefit of the whole 


kingdom, which, by its vaſt annual exportations of linen into Eng- 
land, is enabled to pay for the great annual importations from Eng- 


land into Ireland; and likewiſe to render ths money conſtantly drawn 


from Ixeland into England by her abſentees, leſs grievous to her. 

Ireland has ſeveral forts and garriſons, that ſerve. as comfortable 
ſinecures to military officers. - The chief are Londonderry and Cul- 
more fort, Cork, Limerick, Kinſale, Duncannon, Roſs-Caſtle, Dub- 
lin, Charlemont, Galway, Carrickfergas;' Maryborough, and © Ath- 
lone. Each of theſe ſorts is furniſhed with deputy-governors, un- 
der various denominations, who have pecuniary - proviſions from the 
government.. ene . 
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Commerce an Manufatures.] Her chief exports conſiſt of linen 
cloth, yarn, lawns and cambrics, which are encouraged by the Eng- 
liſa government. Wool and bay yarn are by law allowed to be ex- 
ported to England only, but great quantities of both are ſmuggled 
into other countries. "The other exports are horſes and black cattle, 
beef, pork, green hides, ſome tanned leather, | calt-ſkins dried, tal- 
low, butter, candles, cheeſe, ox and cow-horms, ox-hair, ä 
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lead, in no great proportion, copper-ore, herrings, dried fiſhy rab- 
bit- ins, and furr, otter-ſkins, goat-ſkins, falmon, and a few other 
particulars. Je ning EY; Na ky + 146-8 


 Conflitution and Government.} The conſtitution; of the Iriſh govern. 
ment, as it ſtands at preſent, with regard to diſtributive juitice, is 
nearly the ſame with that of England. A chief governor, who ge- 
nerally goes by the name of lord lieutenant, is ſent over from Eng- 
land by the king, whom he repreſents, but his power is in ſome 
meaſure . and in otllers enlarged, according to the king's 
pleaſure,” or the exigency of the times. On his entering upon this 


_ honourable office, his letters patent are publicly read in the council. 


chamber, and having taken the uſual oaths before the lord chaneel- 
lor, the ſword, which is to be carried before him, is delivered into his 
hands, and he is Teated in the chair of ſtate, attended by the lord 


chancellor, the members of the privy council, the peers and nobles, 


the king at arms, a ſerjeant at mace, and other officers of ſtate; and 
He ne ver appears. publickly without being attended by a body of horſe- 
guards. He has ja council compoſed of the great -officers of the 


cron; namely, the chancellor, treaſurer, and ſuch of the arch - 
-bithops, eatls, biſhops, barons, judges, and gentlemen, as his ma- 


jeſty is pleaſed to appoint. The parliament here, as well as in Eng- 
land, is the ſupreme court, which is conveened by the king's writ; 


and generally fits once every ſecond year. It conſiſts, as in Eng- 


land, of a houſe of Lords and Commons. Of the former, many are 
Engliſh. or Britiſh. Peers or Commons of Great Britain; a few are 
papiſts, Who cannot fit without being properly qualify'd ; and the 
number of Commons amount to about 300. Since the acceſſion of 
his: preſent majeſty, Iriſh parliaments; have been rendered octennial. 
The laws are made by the houſe of Lords and Commons, after which 
they are ſent to England for the royal approbation; when, if ap- 
proved of by his majeſty and council, they paſs the great ſeal of Eng. 
land, and are returned. n | r 


| Neves. In Ireland the public revenue ariſes from hereditary 
and temporary. duties, of which the king is the-truſtee, for applying 


it to particular purpoſes ; but there is beſides this a private revenue 


ariſing from the ancient demeſne lands, from forfeitures for treaſon 
and felony, priſage of wines, light - houſe duties, and a ſmall part of 
the caſual revenue, not granted by parliament; and in this the crown 
has the ſame unlimited property that a ſubject has in his own free- 
hold. The extent of that revenue is perhaps a ſecret to the publie. 


Coint.] What the ancient coins of the Iriſh were, is now a matter 
of mere curioſity and great uncertainty. . At preſent the coins of 
Ireland are the ſame with thoſe of England, {the Iriſh having no mint,) 
but they differ in their denomination, an Engliſh ſhilling paſſing in 
Ireland for thirteen; pence, and ſo of the other Engliſh cos. 
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Military firength.] Thoſe parts of Ireland that are moſt unculti- 
vated contain numbers of inhabitants that have very little ſenſe ei- 
ther of divine or human laws, and regufat 6 — 
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ceſſary for keeping them in 'ordet, witneſs the late inſurtections of 
the Whiteboys, and other —— who were inſtigated by their 


prieſts. For theſe and other pur 
nerally quartered in. Ireland, where they are maintained and paid up- 


 Hiftery.] The Iriſh monks have formed a more regular plan of 


ancient hiſtory, for their own nation, than is to be met with in other 
countries, and with ſuch plauſibility, chat it has been adopted by 
men of conſiderable wrong in that kingdom. They have carried 
up a ſucceſſion of great, wile, and learned kings, almoſt to the time 
of the flood, and they have made Ireland flouriſh in arts and ſcien- 
ces, eſpecially thoſe of government, long before they were known in 
Egypt, or Greece. Writers, however, after the Auguſtan age; have 
mentioned the Iriſh, as being no better than ſavages, and the moſt 
credible of the modern hiſtorians ſpeak of them as being, in the 
beginning of the 15th. century, a nation of barbarians, x it 
may be admitted, that before this period ſome of their monks and 
ergy, Who had travelled into other parts of Europe, were holy and 
learned men. | ; L004 26.2 
The Iriſh were converted to Chriſtianity by St Patrick, a Scotſ- 
man, who died in 493. After this they were occaſionally invaded 
by the Saxon kings of England, but in the year 795 and 798 the 
Danes and Normans, or, as they were called, the Eaſterlings, inva- 


ded the coaſts. of Ireland, and were the. firſt who erected ſtone ediſi- 


ces in that kingdom. The habitations of the Iriſh, till chat time, 
were of hurdles covered with ſtraw and ruſhes, and a very few of 


ſolid timber. The natives, however, defended themſelves: bravely 


int the Eaſterlings, who built Dublin, Waterford, Limerick, 

exford, and Cork, but they reſided chiefly at Dublin, or in its 
neighbourhood, which, by the old Iriſh, was called Fingal, -or the 
Land of Strangers. The natives, about thg year 962, ſeem to have 
called to their aſſiſtance the Anglo-Saxon king Edgar, who had 
then a conſiderable maritime power, and this might have given oc- 
caſion for his clergy to call him king of great part of Ireland. 

Though the uſe of letters had been by this time introduced into 
Ireland, yet its hiſtor y is ſtill very confuſed. We know, however, 
that ĩt was divided among ſeveral petty princes, and that Henry II. 
of England, by the inſtigation of the Pope, had reſolved to ſubdue 
them. A fair pretext offered about-the- year 1168. Dermot Mac- 
Murrough, king of Leinſter, an oppreſſive tyrant, quarrelled with all 
his neighbours, and carried off the wife of a petty prince, Q*Roirk. 


* 


A contederacy being formed againſt him, under Roderick O'Connor, 


— ſeems was the paramont king of Ireland) he was driven 
rom his country, and took refuge at the court of Henry II. who . 


promiſed to reſtore him upon taking an gath of fealty to the crown 
of England for himſelf, and all the petty kings depending upon him, 
who were very numerous. Henry, who was then in France, recom- 
mended Dermot's caſe to the Ea lith barons, and particularly to 
Strongbow, earl of Pembroke, Robert Firz-Stephen, and Maurice. 


Fitz. Gerald. Theſe noblemen nndertook, the expedition upon much 


the. ame principles as the, Norman and Breton lords did the — 
ws : du 
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queſt of England under William I. and Strongbow was to marry 
— daughter Eva. In 1169 the advenitiirers reduced the towns 
of Wexford and Waterford; and the next year Strongbow arriving 
with a ſtrong reinforcement, his marriage was celebrated. — 
The deſcendants of the Danes continued ſtill poſſeſſed of Dublin, 
which, after ſome ineffetual oppoſition made by king O'Connor, was 
taken and plundered by the "Engliſh ſoldiers, but Mac-Turkil, the 
Daniſh king, eſcaped to his ſhipping.' Upon the death of Dermot, 
Henry II. became jealous of earl Strongbow, ſeized upon his eſtates 
in England and Wales, and recalled his ſubjects from Ireland. The 
Iriſh, about the ſame time, to the amount of about 60, ooo, beſie. 
d Dublin, under king O'Connor; but though all Strongbow's 
riſti friends and allies had now left him, and the city was reduced 
to great K @ forced the Triſh to raiſe the ſiege with great 
loſs, and going over to England he appeaſed Henry by fweari 
fealry to him and his heirs, and reſigning into his hands all the rid 
cities and forts he held. During Strongbow's abſence, Mac- Turkill 
returning with a great fleet, attempted to re- take the city of Dublin, 
but wras killed at the ſiege; and in him ended the race of Eaſterling 
In 11792, Henry II. attended by 400 knights, 4000 veteran ſoldi. 
ers, and the flower of his Engliſh nobility, landed near Waterford ; 
and not only all the petty princes, of Ireland, excepting the king of 
lter, but the great king Roderick O'Connor, ſubmitted to Henry, 
vrho pretended that O'Connor's ſubmiſſion ineluded that of Ulſter, 
and that conſequently he was the paramount fovereign of Ireland. 
Be that as it will, he affected to keep a magnificent court, and held 
a parliament at Dublin, where he parcelled out the eſtates of Ire- 
lande as William the Conqueror had done in England to his Eng- 
liſh nobility. He then ſettled a civil adminiſtration at Dublin, as 
neur as poſſible to that of England, to which he returned in 1173, 
having firſt ſettled an Engliſi colony from Briſtol in Dublin, with all 
the liberties and free cuſtoms, ſay their charters, which the citizens 
of Briſtol enjoyed. £0.94; (34 WONT TIONNGT | 
Richard I. was too much taken up with the cruſades to pay much 


regard to the affairs of Ireland, but king John, after his acceſſion, 


enlarged his father's plan, of 4ntroducing into Ireland Engliſh laws 
and officers, and he erected that part of the provinces of Leinſter 
ad- Munſter which was within the Engliſn pale, into twelve coun- 
ties. The unſettled reign of Henry III. his wars, and captiyity, 
- gaveithe Iriſh a very mean opinion of the Engliſh government du- 
ring nis reign-; but they ſeem to have continued quiet under his 
ſon Rdward I. Gaveſton, the famous” favourite of Edward II. ac- 
quired great credit while he acted as lieutenant of Ireland, but the 


aeveſſes af the Scots king Robert Brice had almoſt proved fatal to 
tue Engliſh intereſt in Ireland, and ſuggeſtled to the Iriſn the idea of 
wransſerring their allegiance from te Rings ef England to Edward 


Bruce, king Robert's brother. That prince accördingly invaded 
ALreland, where he gave tepeated-defeats to che Engliſſi governors and 
armies, and being ſupported by his brother in Pert e actually 

_ crowned king at Dundalk, and narrowly miſſed being maſter of Dub- 
Ain he younger Bruee -ſceths! to have been violent in the exerciſe 
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of his ſovereignty, and he was at laſt defeated and killed by Ber- 
iningham the Engliſh general. After this Edward II. ruled Ireland 
with great moderation, and paſſed ſeveral excellent ads with regard 
to that country. , 

But 29 the minority of Edward III. the commotions were a- 


gain renewed in Ireland, and not ſuppreſſed without great loſs and 
diſgrace on the fide of the Engliſh. In 1333 a rebellion broke out, 
in which the Engliſh inhabitants had no inconſiderable ſhare. A 


ſucceſſion of vigorous, brave governors, however, at laſt quieted the 


inſurgents ; and about the year 1361, prince. Lionel, ſon to Edward 
III. having married the heireſs of Uliter, was ſent over to govern 
Ireland, and, if poſſible, to reduce its inhabitants to an entire con- 
formity . with the laws of * TH In this he made great progreſs, 


but did not entirely accomplith it. 


In 1394, Richard II. finding that the execution of his deſpotic 
ſchemes in England muſt be abortive without farther ſupport, paſſed 


over to Irelagd with an army of 34,000 men well armed and ap- 


pointed: As he made no uſe of force, the Iriſh loaked upon his 
preſence to be a high compliment to their nation, and admired the 
magnificence of his court. Richard, on the other hand, courted 
them by all the arts he could employ, and beſtowed the honour of 
knightheod on their chiefs. In ſhort, he behaved ſo as to entirely 


win their affections. In 1399, Richard being then deſpotie in Eng- 


land, undertook a freſh expedition into Ireland to revenge the death 
of his lord lieutenant, the earl of March, who had been killed by the 
wild Iriſh. His army again ſtruck the natives with conſternation, 
and they threw themſelves upon his mercy. It was during this ex- 
pedition that the. duke of Lancaſter landed in England, and Richard 


upon his return finding himſelf deſerted, and that he could not de- 


pend upon the Iriſh, ſurrendered his crown to his rival. 

Henry VIII. governed Ireland by ſupporting its chiefs againſt 
each other, but they were tampered with by the emperor Charles V. 
upon which Henry made bis natural fon, the duke of Richmond, 
his lord lieutenant. This did not prevent the Iriſh from breaking 
out into rebellion in the year t 540, under Fitz-Gerald, who had been 
lord deputy, and who was won over by the emperor, but was at laſt 
hanged at Tyburn. . 

About the year 1542, James V. king of Scotland, formed ſome 
pretenſions to the crown of Ireland, and was favoured by a * 
party among the Iriſh themſelves. Henry underſtood that the Iri 
had a mean opinion of his dignity, as the kings of England had hi- 
therto aſſumed no higher title than that of lords of Ireland. He 
therefore took that of king of Ireland, which had a great effect with 
the native Iriſh, who thought that allegiance was not due to a lord. 
It produced a more perſect ſubmiſſion of the native Iriſh.to Henry's 
government than ever had been known, and even O' Neil, who pre- 


tended to be the laſt paramount king of Ireland, ſwore allegiance to 
Henry, who created him earl of Tyrone; and ſince this time, no 
attempt of any conſequence has been made by the Iriſh, to throw off 
* the Engliſh yoke. 2 | * e f : . 
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THE length of this iſland from North to Sonth is about thirty 
1 miles, is breadth from eight to fifteen ; and the latitude of the 
middle of the iſland is e degrees, ſixteen minutes North. 
It is ſaid, that on a clear day, the three Britannic kingdoms may be 
ſeen. from this iſland. The air here is wholeſome, and the climate, 
on y making allowance for the ſituation, pretty much the ſame as that 
in the North of Eagles), from which it does not differ much iu 
other reſpe&s. The hilly parts are barren, and the champagne fruit- 
ful in wheat, barley, oats, rye, flax, hemp, roots, and pulſe. The 
rid e of mountains which as it were divides the ifland, both protects 
e fertilizes the valleys, where there is good paſturage. The better 
Tort of inhabitants have good ſizeable horſes, and a ſmall kind, which 
are ſwift and hardy ; nor are they troubled with any noxious animals. 
The coaſts abound with ſea-fowl ; and the puffings, which breed in 
"rabbit holes, are almoſt a Iump of fat, and eſteemed very delicious. 
It is ſaid that this iſland abounds with iron, and copper mines, tho” 
unwrought, as are the quarries of marble, ſlate, and ſtone. 
EY "The, Ie of Man contains ſeventeen pariſhes and four towns on the 
Tearcoalts. , Caſtle-town is the metropolis of the iſland, and the ſeat 
of its. government; Peele, which of late years, begins to flouriſh ; 
Douglas, Which has the belt market and beſt trade in the iſland, as 
well as the richeſt and moſt populous town, on account of its excel- 
lent harbour, and its fine mole, extending into the ſea ; Ramſay has 
likewiſe a conſiderable commerce, on account of its ſpacious bay, in 
which, ſhips. may Tide ſafe from all winds excepting the North-Eaſt. 
*The reader, by throwing his eyes upon, the map, niay ſee how con- 
_ veniently this iſland is ſituated for being the ſtorehouſe of ſmugglers, 
which,it was till within theſe few years, to the inexprefſible preju- 
ice of his majeſty's revenue; and this neceffarity leads us to touch 
upon the hiſtory of the iſland, - L 
During the time of the Scandinavian rovers on the ſeas which we 
have before mentioned, this iſland was their rendezvous, and their 
chief force. was here collected, from whence they annoyed the He- 
| brides, Great Britain and Ireland. The kings of Man are often 
mentioned in hiſtory ; and though we have no regular account of 
their ſucceſſian, and know but a tew of their names, yet they un- 
doubtedly. were for ſome ages maſters of thoſe ſeas. Abont the year 
1263, Alexander II. king of Scotland, a ſpirited prince, having de- 
feated the Danes, laid elaim to the ſuperiority of Man, and obfiged 
Owen, or John, its king, to acknowledge hit as lord paramount. 
It ſeems to have continued, either tributary or in property of the 


bings ef Scotland, till it was reduced by Edward I. and the lan 
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of En from that time, exerciſed the ſuperiority over the iſland; 
though we find it ſtil poſſeſſed by the poſterity of its Daniſh princes, - 
in the reign of Edward III. who diſpoſſeſſed the laſt queen of the 
iſland, and beſtowed it on his favourite, Montague, earl of Saliſ- 
bury. His family being forfeited, Henry IV. beſtowed: Man, and 
the patronage of the bithoprick, firit upon the Northumberland fami- 
ly, and that being forfeited, upon Sir John Stanely, whoſe poſteri- 
ty, the earls of Derby, enjoyed it, till, by failure of heirs male, it 
devolved upon the duke of Athol, who married the ſiſter of the late 
lord Derby. Reaſons of ſtate rendered it neceſſary for the crown of 
Great Britain to purchaſe the cuſtoms and the ifland ſrom the Athol 
iamily, and the bargain was completed, by 70,0001. being paid to 
the duke in 1765. The Duke, however, retains is territorial pro- 
perty in the iſland, though the form of its government is altered, 
and the king has now the ſame rights, powers, aud prerogatives, as 
the dukes formerly enjoyed. The inhabitants, alſo, retain many of 
their ancient conſtitutions and cuſtoms, 4 e 
The eſtabliſhed religion in Man is that of the church of England: 
The king has now the nomination of the biſhop, who is called biſhop 
of Sodor and Man; and he enjoys all the ſpiritual rights and pre- 
eminences of other bithops, but does not fit. in the Britiſh Houſe of 
Peers, his ſee never having been erected into an Engliſh barony, 
The ecclefiaſtical government is well kept up in this iſland, and the 
livings are comfortable. The language, which is called the Manks, 
and 1s ſpoken by the common people, is radically Erfe, or Iriſh, but 
with a mixture of other languages. The New Teſtament and Com- 
mon Prayer-Book have been tranſlated into the Manks language: 


The natives, who are ſaid to amount to above 20,000, are inoffan- 


five, charitable, and hoſpitable. The better ſort live iu ſtone houſes, 
and the rin thatched; and their ordi bread is made of oat- 
meal. The products for exportation conſiſt of wool, hides, and tal- 
low; which they exchange with foreign ſhipping for commodities they 
may have occaſion for from other parts. Before the South promon- 
tory of Man, is a little iſland called the Calf of Man; it is about 
three miles in circuit, and ſeparated" from Man by a channel about 
two furlongs broad. n | mW” 
This ifland affords Tome curioſities which may amuſe an antiquary. 
They conſiſt chiefly of Runic ſepulchral inſcriptions, and monuments 
of ancient braſs daggers, and other weapons of that metal, and part- 
ly of pure gold, witch are ſometimes dug up, and feem to indicate 
the ſplendor of its ancient poſſeſſors. . 12 
In the Engliſh channel are four iſlands fubject to England; theſe 
are Jerſey, Guernſey, Alderney, and Sark; which, though they lie 
much nearer to the coaſt of Normandy than to that of England, are 
within the dioceſe of Wincheſter. They lie in a cluſter in Mount 
St Michael's bay, between Cape la * an in Normandy, and Cape 
Frebelle in Britanny. The computed diſtance between Jerſey and Sark 
is four leagues; between that and Guernſey, ſeven leagues ; and be- 
tween the ſame and Alderney, nine leagues. 1. V 


JERSEY was knit the Romans ; and lies fartheſt within the 
bay, in 49 degrees, 7 minutes North latitude, and in the ſecond de- 
. 3X2 | gree 
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26 minates Weſt longitude, 18 miles Weſt of Normandy. The 
North is inacceſſible through lofty cliffs, the South is almoſt level 
with the water ; the higher land in its midland part is well planted, 
and-abounds with orchards, from which is made an incredible quan- 
tity of ex:;ellent cyder. - The valleys are fruitful, and well cultivated, 
and contain plenty of cattle and ſheep. The inhabitants negle& til - 
lage too much, being intent upon the culture of cyder, the improve- 
ment of commerce, and particularly the manufacture of ſtockings. 
The honey in Jerſey is remarkably fine; and the iſland is well ſup- 
2 with fiſh and wild-fowl almoſt of every kind, ſome of them be- 
ng peculiar to the iſland, and very delicipus. 


2 


he iſland is not above twelve miles in length, but the air is ſo ſa - 
lubrious, that, in Camden's time, it was ſaid that there was no buſi- 
neſs for a phyſician. The inhabitants. in number are about 20,000, 


and are divided into twelye pariſhes, The capital town is St Hel- 


liar, which contains above 400 houſes, and makes a handſome ap- 
arance. The property of this iſland belonged formerly to the 
-arterets, a Norman family, who have been always attached to the 

royal intereſt, and gave protection to Charles IL both when ki 


and prince of Wales, at a time when no part of the Britiſh domi- | 


nions durſt recogniſe him. The language of the inhabitants is 
French, with which moſt of them intermingle Engliſh words. Knit 


a conſiderable trade in fiſh with Newfoundland, and diſpoſe of their 
cargoes in the Mediterranean. The governor is appointed by the 
crown of England, but the civil adminiſtration reſts with a bailiff, 
alliſted by twelve jurats As this iſland is the principal remain of 
the duchy.of Normandy depending on the kings of England, it pre- 
| ſerves the old feudal forms, and particularly the aſſembly of ſtates, 
Which is as it were a, miniature of the Britiſh parliament, as ſettled 
in the time of Edward I. ifs Sa. That f * . 18 a 


"uh | 
.,GUERNSEY is thirteen miles and a half from South-Weſt to 


North-Eaſt, and twelve and a half where broadeſt, Eaft and Wet ; 
but has only ten pariſhes, to which there are eight miniſters, 
four of the pariſhes being united, and Alderney and Sark, which 
are appendages of Guernſey, having one a- piece. Though this is a 
much finer Hand than that of Jerſey, yet it is far leſs valuable, be- 
cauſe it is not ſo well cultivated, nor is it ſo populous. It abounds 
in cyder; and the inhabitants ſpeak French: but want of firing is 
_ the greateſt inconveniency that both iſlands labour under. The on- 
Iy our here is at St Peter le Port, which is guarded by two forts, 
one called the Old-Caſtle, the other Caftle-Cornet. Guernſey is like- 


on a > 


wife part of the ancient Norman patrimony. 


' ', ALDERNEY is about eight miles in compaſs, and is by much 
the neareſt of all theſe iſlands to Normandy, from which it is ſepa- 
rated by a narrow, ſtrait, called the Race of Alderney, which is a 

danger $ patlage in ſtormy weather, when the two currents meet, 
otherwiſe it is ſafe, and has depth of water for the largeſt ſhips. 
This iſland is healthy, and the ſoil is remarkable for a fine breed of 
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kings, and caps form their ſtaple commodity, but they carry on 
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| SARK is a ſmall iſland depending upon” Guernſey ; the inhabi- 
| tants are long-lived, and enjoy from nature all the-conveniencies of 
life. The inhabitants of the three laſt mentioned iſlands are thought 
to be about 20,00. The religion of all the four iſlands is that of 
| the church of England, thou gh formerly the gangs were Cal- 
viniſts. 
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: 2 dominions of the Grand Signior, or the nia empire, 

: although comprehending ſeveral ancient nations, are uſually cal- 

. ed Turkey, and lie partly in Wu partly in Aſia, and partly i in 

c Africa. 

8 1 

ö TURKEY IN EUROPE. 

e ; , | , 2 h 5 

X 3 3 Etween the latitudes of thirty-ſix and ſor · 

p Situation and Extent.] B ty-ſix degrees North, and about fix hun- 

u dred miles; and between the longitudes of ſeventeen and forty de- 

k grees Eaſt, about one thouſand mules. 

d . 

; Eg de] Bounded on the North by Ruſſia, ane, and ba. 
nia. 

0 On the South by the Mediterranean ſea. 

; On the Eaſt: by Cireaſſia, the Black ſea, Archipelago, and . 
„ communication. 

h On the Weſt by the Mediterranean and the territories of the ve 
Is The Turkiſh territories in . may be conlidered dee the 
is ens ſeven principal diviſions: k 

1— 0 

$, ho On the North coaſt, of the Black-ſea, part of” the EY 
% maria, 

II. North of the river Danube, part of the ancient Dacia. 34 
III. South of the Danube, part of the ancient Mya. a 991"? 
-h IV. On the Boſphorus Leer the ancient Thrace. 

a- V. South of Mount or Argentum, the North Pe of 

A ancient Greece. ; 

t, VI. On the riatic "ſea, the ancient Illyricum. 

8. VII. On the, Morea, the ancient ee or South diviſion 
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Subdiviſion, 
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. » Bubdiviſion.. Chief towns. | Subdiviſion. Chief towns, 


"Mp; Crim Tarta-] Precop V. | Macedonia |Strymon 
xy. Kaffa | Conteſſa 
8 ; » ]Baſchiſeria Theſſaly '] Salonichi 
udziac Achaia, and} Athens 
Tartary Sized: Bœotia Thebes 
* eff. . ; B 5 | A : : _—_ — 
[Moldavia | Jafly Alban: Butrinto 
* SL Chotzim ama DPurazzo 
bo Falczin © © . Dulcigno 
Walachia '|Tergoviſe - mani Dorino 
Ei oP . 1 Narenza 
III. Bulgaria Widen — Raguſa 
| | | Nicopoſi y WALLY | — h 
8 | Siliſtria VII.] Corinthia Corinth 
B | Argo Argos & 
Servia — 2 Broke Napoli de Ro- 
80 a 12 8 
i mandri Sparta era 
Boſnia Seraio Olympia Longinica 
— — — — | Arcadia Modon 
IV.; Romania |Conſtantinople}| - ; Coron . 
* | n Adrianople Ellis Patras 
|Philippopoli | | Belvidere 


Seil, Air, Seaſons, and Water. Nature has laviſhed upon the in- 


Habitants of Turkey, all her bleſſings in theſe four particulars. The 
Joi, though unimproved, is luxuriant beyond deſcription. The air 
is ſalubrious, and friendly to the imagination, unleſs when it is cor- 
rupted from the neighbouring countries, or thraugh the indolence 
or uncleanneſs of the Turkiſh manner of living. The ſeaſons are 
here regular, and pleaſant, and have been celebrated from the re- 
moteſt times of antiquity. The Turks are invited to frequent ba- 
things, by the purity and wholeſomeneſs of the water all over their 


* ” 


dominions. 


Mountains.] Mount Athos lyes on a peginſula, running into the 
Egean ſea; the mounts Pindus and Olympus, celebrated in Grecian 
fables, ſeparate Theſſaly from Epirus. Parnaſſus, ſo ſamous for be- 
ing conſecrated to the Mules, is well known. Mount Hænus is like- 
wile often mentioned by the Poets; but moſt of the other mountains 
Have changed their names. Even the moſt celebrated mountains a- 
bove-mentioned, have. had modern names impoſed upon them, by 
the barbarians in their neighbourhood, | © rr 


| 


$7? 


Rivers.) The Danube, the Save, the Neiſter, the Neiper, and the 
Don, are the beſt known 2 in the country, though many others 


* 


have been celebrated by poet and Hiſtorians. | 
55 | Vegetables 
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Vegetables and Produdtions.] Theſe are excellent all over the Eu- 
topean 'Furkey, eſpecially when aſſiſted by the ſmalleſt degree of in- 
duſtry. Beſides pot and garden herbs of almoſt every kind, this 
country produces in great abundance and perfection, oranges, le- 
mons, citrons, pomegranates, grapes of an uncommon ſweetneſs, ex- 
cellent figs, almonds, olives, and cotton. Beſides theſe, many drugs, 
not common in other parts of Europe, are produced here. | 


Animals. ] The Theſſalian, or Turkiſh horſes, are excellent both 
for their beauty and ſervice. . The black cattle are large, eſpecially 
in Greece. The goats are a moſt valuable part of the animal 'crea- 
tion to the inhabitants, for the nutrition they afford, both of milk 
and fleſh, The large eagles which abound in the neighbourhood of 
Babadagi, furniſh the beſt feathers for arrows far the Turkiſh and 
Tartar archers, and they ſell at an uncommon price. Patridges 
are very plentiful in Greece, as are all other kinds of fowls and qua- 
drupeds, all over Turkey in Europe, but the Turks and Mahome- 
> tans in general, are not very fond of animal food. 


Antiquities and Curiofitios, natural and artificial.) Almoſt every 
N ſpot of ground, every river, and every fountain in Greece, preſents 
de traveller with the ruins of a celebrated antiquity. On the Iſt- 
hmus of- Corinth, the ruins of Neptune*s temple, and the theatre 
where the Iſthmean games were celebrated, are ſtill viſible. Athens, 

which contains at preſent above 10,000 inhabitants, is a fruitful 

ſource of the moſt magnificent and celebrated antiquities in the 

world, and to particularize them would be endleſs. The temple of \ 

Minerva, is thought by ſome to be the fineſt extant. The temple of : 

the eight winds, and the lantern of Demoſthenes, are ſtill entire. 


0 The remains of the temple of the oracle of Apollo, are ſtill viſible 
C at Caſtri, on the South ſide of mount Parnaſſus, and the marble ſteps” 
* that deſcend to a pleaſant 2 water, ſuppoſed to be the renown- 
5 ed Caſtalian ſpring, with the niches for ſtatues in the rock, are ſtill 
* diſcernible. The famous cave of Trophonius is ſtill a natural curi- 
a oſuy in Livadia, or the old Bceotia. | | ; 
A Cities. ] Conſtantinople, the capital of this great empire, is ſitu- 
7 ated on the European fide of the Boſphorus It was built upon the 


ruins of the ancient Byzantium, by the Roman emperor , Conſtan- 
tine the Great, as a more inviting ſituation than Rome, for the ſear 
of empire.. It became afterwards the capital of the' Greek empire, 

he and having eſcaped the deſtructive rage of the barbarous nations, it 


. was the greateſt as well as the moſt beautiful city in Europe, and 
20 the only one during the Gothic ages, in which there remained any 
(Ee image of the ancient elegance in manners and arts. While it re- 
ns 


mained in the poſſeſſion of the Greek 3 it was the only mart 
by in Europe, for the commodities of the Eaſt-Indies. It derived alſo + 


great advantages from its being the rendezvous of the cruſaders, and 
being then in the meridian of its glory, the European writers, in the 
ages of the eruſades, ſpeak of it with aſtoniſhment ;, and even ats this 
day it is reckobed one of the fineſt cities in the world, by its ſituation 
and its port. It us frequently called the Port, by way of n 
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The proſpect from it is noble. It abounds with antiquities. The 
moſque of St Sophia; once a Chriſtian church, is thought in ſome 
reſpects to exceed in grandeur and architecture St Petre's at Rome. 


The city itſelf is built in a triangular form, with the Seragtio ſtanding 


on a point of one of the angles, from whence there is a proſpect of the 
delightful coaſt of the Leſſer Aſia, which is not to be equalled. Both 
the magnitude and population of Conſtantinople have been greatly 


.* exaggerated by credulous travellers. The beſt authors think chat it 


does not contain above 806,000 inhabitants, three-fourths of whom 


are ſaid to be Greeks and Armenians, and the reſt ate Jews and 


Turks. Others ſuppoſe the inhabitants not to exceed 600,000. 


As to the manners, religion, goverament, &c. theſe ſhall be"men- 
tioned under Turkey in Aſia. 2 


ISLANDS BELONGING TO TURKEY IN EUROPE, 
BEING PART OF ANCIENT GREECE. 


S NEs ROPONT, the ancient Eubtea, ſtretches from the Soutle- 


Eaſt to the North-Weſt, and on the Eaſtern coaſt of Achaia of 
Livadia. It is ninety miles long, and twenty-five broad. Here the 
Turkiſh gallies lye. The tides on its coaſts are irregular ; and the 
iſland itſelf abounds in corn, wine, and fruit. 


 LEMNOS, lyes on the North part of the Egeati ſea or Archipe- 
lago, and is almoſt a ſquare of twenty-five miles in length and breadti. 


«Though it produces corn and wine, yet its principal riches ariſe from 


its mineral earth, ſometimes called terra Lemna or Sigillata, becauſe 
it is ſealed up by the Turks, who receive therefrom a conſiderable re- 


5 venue „ 


_ TENEDOS, is remarkable only for its lying oppoſite to old 


Troy, and its bong mentioned by Virgil as the place to which the 
Greeks retired and left the Trojans in a fatal ſecurity. | 


SCYROS, is about ſixty miles in circumference, and is remark- 


| able chiefly for the remains of antiquity which it contains. 


LESBOS, or MYTELINE, is about fixty miles long, and is fa- 
mous for the number of philoſophers and poets it produced. The 
inhabitants were formerly noted for their prodigality. | 


_ © $CTO, or CHI1OS, 1yes about eighty miles Weſf of Smyrna, 


and is about 100 miles in circumference. This iſland, though rocky 
and mountainous, produces excellent wine, but no corn. It is inha- 


| bited by 100,000 Greeks, 10,000 Turks, and above 3000 Latins. 
Among the poets and hiſtorians ſaid to be born here, the inhabi- 


tants reckon Homer, and ſhew a little ſquare houſe, which they call 
Homer's ſchool. The Greeks pay a capitation tax for the exerciſe 
of their religion and laws; the rate of the higheſt rank is ten crowns 
a-lead, the fecond three, and the meaneh two and a half, yearly. _ 

A ä SAMOS, 
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_ SAMOS, tyes oppoſite to Ephefus, on the coaſt of the Leſſer Aa, 
about ſeven miles from the continent. It is thirty miles long, and 
fifteen broad: > This ifland gave birth to Pythagoras, and is inhabited 
by Greek Chriſtians, who are well treated by the Turks, their maſ- 
ters. This iſland is fuppoſed to have been the native country of Juno; 
and ſome travellers think that the ruins of her temple, and of the 


ancient oity Samos, are che fineſt remains of antiquity in the Levant, 
| To the South of Samos'lyes PATMOS, about twenty-miles in 


eircumferende, but ſo barren and dreary, that it may be-called a rock 
rather than an ifland. It has, however, a convenient haven j and 
the few Greek monks who are upon the iſland, 'ſhew a cave where 

St John is ſuppoſed to have written the n 


The CYCLADES iſlands lye like a circle round Delos; the chief 
of them, which lies South of the iflands Maycone and Tirſe, and 
almoſt midway” between the continents of: Aſia and Europe. | The? 
Delos is not above ſix tniles in circumference, it is one of the moſt 
celebrated of all the Grecian iſlands, as being the birth-place of - 
pollo and Diana, the magnificent ruins of whoſe temples are ſtill v 
ſible. ' This iſland is alpoſ deſtitute of inhabitants, . 

PA ROB, 1yes between the iſlands of Luxia and Melos. Like all 
the other Greek iſlands, it contains the moſt ftriking and magnificent 
ruins of antiquity; but is chiefly renowned for the beauty and white- 

CERIGO, or CYTHEREA, lyes South-Eaſt of the Morea, 
and is about fiſty miles in circumference, but rocky and mountainous, 
and chiefly remarkable for being the favourite reſidence of Venus. 


SANTORIN, is one of the moſt Southermoſt iſlands in the Ar- 
chipelago, and was formerly called Caliſta, and afterwards Thera. 
Though Teemingly covered with pumice · ſtones, yet, through the in- 
duſtry of the inhabitants, who are about 10,000, it produces barley 
and wine, with ſome wheat. One third of the people are of the La- 

tin church, and ſubject to a popiſh biſhop. Near this-ifland another 
aroſe of the ſame name, from the bottom of the ſea, in 170%. Ar 
the time of its birth, there was an earthquake, attended with moſt 
dreadful lightnings and thunders and boilings of the ſea for ſeveral 
days, ſo that when it aroſe out of the ſea it was a mere volcano,” but 
the burning ſoon ceaſed.” It is about 200 feet above the ſea, and at 
the rune of its firſt emerging it was about a mile broad and five miles 
in circumference, but it has ſince increaſed; Several other iflands 
of the Archipelago appear to have had the like original, but the ſea 
in their neighbourhood is ſo, deep as not to be fathomed. THER 


The famous iſland of RHOD ES is fituated above twenty miles 
South Weſt of che continent of Lefſer-Afiaz/ being about fifty miles 


. 


long, and 1 By broad. This iſland abounds in wine, and many 


of the neceſfaries-of Afeg bug the inhabitants import their corn from 
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ſtood at tlie mouth of its 8 and was fifty fathoms wide, was 
deſervedly accounted one of the wonders of the world; one foot be- 
ing. placed on each fide of the harbour, ſhips paſſed between its legs; 
and it held in one hand a lighthouſe for the direction of mariners. 
The face of che coloſſus repreſented the fun, to whom this image was 
dedicated; and its height was about 135 feet. The inhabitants of 
this iſland were formerly maſters of the ſea ;- and the Rhodian law 
was the directory of the Romans in maritime affairs. The knights 
of St John of Jeruſalem, after loſing Paleſtine, took this iſland from 
the Turks in 1308, but loſt it to them in 1522, and afterwards re- 
ine % ¾ nn bn ein are 
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CANDIA, the ancient Crete, is till renowned for its hundred 
cities, for its being the birth-place of Jupiter, the ſeat of legiſlature 
to all Greece, and: many other hiſtorical and political diſtinctions. 
It lyes between 35 and 36 degrees of North latitude, being 200 miles 
long and ſixty broad, almoſt equally diſtant from Europe, Aſia, and 
Africa. The famous mount Ida ſtands in the middle of the iſland, 
and is no better than a barren rock; and Lethe, the river of obli- 
vion, is a torpid ſtream. Some of the valleys of this iſland produce, 
wine, fruits, and corn; all ef them remarkably excellent in their 
Kinds. The ſiege of Candia, the capital of the iſland, in modern 
times, was far more wonderful and bloody than that of Troy. The 
Turks inveſted. it in the beginning of the year 1645; and its Vene- 
tian garxiſon, after bravely defending itſelf till the latter end of Sep- 
tember 1669, made, at laſt, an honourable capitulation. The fiege 
colt the Turks 180, ooo men, and the Venetians 80,000. 
_ CYPRUS, hes in the Levant ſea, about thirty miles diſtant from 
the coaſis of Syria and ; Paleſtine. It is 150 miles long, and ſeventy 
broad, and lyes at almoſt an equal diſtance from Europe and Africa. 
It was formerly famous for the worſhip of Venus, the Cyprian god- 
| defs; and during the time of the Cruſades, was a rich Rourilkin 
kingdom, inhabited by Chriſtians. Its wine, eſpecially that whic 
grows at the bottom of the celebrated Mount Olympus, is the molt 
palatable and richeſt of all that grows in the Greek iſlands. Nicoſia 
is the capital, and the ſee of ' Greek archbiſhop. Famaguſta, its 
ancient capital, has a good harbour; and the natural produce of the 
iſland is ſo rich, that many European nations find their account in 
keeping conſuls reſiding upon it; but the oppreſſions of the Turks 
have — and impoveriſhed it to a ſurpriſing degree, though 
the revenue they get from it does not exceed 12500. a- year. Rich- 
ard I. king of England, ſubdued Cyprus, on account of its king's 
treachery ; and its royal title was, transferred to Guy Luſignan, 
king of Jeruſalem, from whence it paſſed to the Venetians, who till 
hold that empty honour. th <4. e aint =: 
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The iſlands. in the | Ionian ſea are, SAPIENZA, STIVALI, 
ZANTE, CEPHALONIA, SANTA MAURA, CORFU, and 
others of {ſmaller note, particularly ISOLA DEL COMPARE, 
which would not deſerve mention, had it not been the ancient Itha- 
ca, che birth · place and kingdom of Ulyſſus. mY 
10 05 | | Thoſe 
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; Thoſe iſlands in general are fruitful. Zante, belonging to the 
Venetians, has a populous capital of the fame name, and is a place 
of conſiderable trade, eſpecially in fruits. Corfu, which is the ca- 
: pital of that ifland, is a place of great ſtrength, and belongs likewife 
. to the Venetians, who concern themſelves very little about the wel- 
F fare, or government of thoſe and other iſlands, ſo that the inhabi- 
4 rants, who are generally Greeks, bear a very indifferent character. 
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from the Dardanels on the Weſt, to the Eaſtern 
and about 4380 miles in breadth, from the moſt 80 
Malacca, to the moſt Northern cape of Nova Zembla. 
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the Boſphgrus, the Black Sea, the river. Don, and a line 
he river Tobol, and from thence to the river Oby, 
which falls into the Frozen Ocean. On the Eaſt, it is bounded 
the . Ocean, or South- Sea, which ſeparates it from America ; 
and on the 
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South, by the Indian Ocean; ſo that it is almoſt ſur- 
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10. The Aflatie iflands, which conſiſt of part of the Turkiſh 
iſlands. in the Archipelago and Levant ; and the Oriental iſlands in 
the Indian ocean, of which hoſe of Japan, Formoſa, Anyan, the 


| Philippines, Celebes, or Macaſfar, Gilolo, Ceram, Moluccos, Ban- 
da, Borneo, Java, Sumatra, Ceylon, 
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Aſia minor phe 

2 Armaſia formerly Pen- 
tus and Cappadocia 

3 Aladalia or Armenia 


minor 


4 Caramania, olim Ly: 


cia, Cilicia, &c. 


the Holy © bl | | 
15 


4 — or Arme · 


and Sinope. 


Syria, with Ja dr 


vant ſea; on the Eaſt by 
y the E DET Hel 


pont, . 74 


| Chief towns. 


Baſſora and Bagdat. 
Diarbec, Orſa, and 

Mouſoul. My og 
Nineveh and Betlis. 

Erſerum 15 and Van. 

5 | 


Burſa Nici, ö 7 
and Epheſus. 
Amaſia,  Trapezond, 


4. 


8 


— 


Ajazzo and Marat.” 
Satalia and Teraſſo. 


Aleppo, Antioch, Da- 
maſcus, Tyre, Sidon, 


> Tripoli, Scanderoon, 
and Jeruſalem. 


Mountains. 14 The mak reanthable are, Olympus; Taurus and An- 
ti-raurus 3 Caucaſus and Arrarat Lebanon; and Hermon. 


8 Abe. The moſt remarkable rivers, are the men; ; This ; 
8 Orantes; Meander; Sarabat; Kara; and Jordan. | | 


Air and Climate.) Though both are del ghtful in "ous utmoſt % 


gree, and naturally ſalubrious to the human conſtitution, yet Tur- 
key, both in Europe and Aſia, is often viſited by the plague; ; a fri 3 
if ſcourge uf mankind, wherever it takes JEN but here doubly -. 
deſtructive, from the native indolence of the Turks, and their wy 
perſtitious belief in predeſtination, which prevents wy from uſing 
precaution, to deſend themſelves againſt this*calamity.” * '- 


Soil and — This country produces all- the luxuries of life 
nb utmoſt abundance,” notwithſtanding the indolence of its own- 

ers. Raw. Hk, corn, wine, oil, honey, fra of every ſpecies, on” 
\ wok 1 Se, 
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fee,. myrrh, | odoriferous plants and drugs, are 
natives here almolt . culture, which is Practiſed chiefly by 
Geck and Armenian Chritians. The olives, citrons, lemons, 
ranges, figs, and dates, prduced i in thoſe provinces, are highly de- 
licous,\ and in ſuch plenty that they coſt the inhabitants a | 
rifle, and it is ſaid, i in ſomi places nothing. Their aſparagus is * 
ten as large as a man's — we din far exceed thoſe of 0- 
| e r thr ws rot it 


4 1195s { Produdtions b * and 34 . "ths breed of the Turkilk 
Arabian horſes,.the 2 eſpecially, are valuable beyond any in 
| world, and have conti Py improved that of the ngliſh, Car + 
mels;ars here in much reqell, from their ſtrength, their agility, and, 
above All, their , moderatior ip eating and drinking, which is greater 
in that of any other known animal. Their numerous herds of 
| 255 . tg — ter their camblets. Their kids and ſſieep - 
| an and ajefaid to ſurpaſs, in flavour and taſte, thoſe 
Europe 70 r the! jutcher 5 * 2 icke is not e 


1 ' As N * e douls in 19 pefſedion F their its 
| age, well bite by their ul nei, ſtupidity, and heavinegs. 


N 11 ts | 
dee ol — ] This country Sls ig all, the Wetals chat | | 
Þ to, be. found in the jicheſt kingdoms and provinces. of Europe; 
andrits el ſpringand baths exceed choſe ein , 
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E * . bene. 1 IHE oper of Aubade i in x, '"Y 
| 44 Cuſtoms, and Die greaty country is by no means 
equal either to its — or fertility ; ; nor have the beſt geographers, 
been able to aſcertain;, becauſe of _ uncertainty of its, limits. It 


certainly is not ſo gat as it, as before t N or even 
Fd. Roman . ; ona 4 2758 ny under which che 
Natives live; and thei polygamy, which is doubted an enemy to 
population. The plage is another cauſe o& de population. 25 Urk- 
uh emperor, howev,, has _— ſud elta chan any two ropean 
Princes. 
1 As to the en they 2 generally; well A N ob uſt | 
nen; when youn eir 1 are Eke L their 8 a 
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_ the vices of avarice and inhuttianity regn -chiefly among their great 
men. They are likewiſe ſaid to be caritable to one another,” and 
punctual in their dealings.” Their charir and pubhe ſpirit is moſt con- 
ſpi in their building caravanſerasor places of entertainment on 
roads that are deſtitute of accommodaions, for the refreſhment of 
Poor pilgrims or travellers. The Turks t croſs-legged upon mats, not 
only at their meals but in company. heir ideas, except hat they 


out the walls of their own houſes, where:hey fit converſing with their 
Se Ig coffee, ſmoaking tobaco, and chewing opium. They 
Have little curiohity to be informed of te ſtate of their own, or any 
 _ other eyuntry. They have ſew printed 0s, and feldom read any 
+ _ Jother than the Alcoran, and the comments upon it. Nothing is ne- 
hen oe 3 in Turkey without preſents; n here juſtice may be bought 
Tube Turks dine about eleven o'clock in the forenoon, and they 
ſup at five in the Winter and fix in the Summer, and this is their 
printipal meal. Among the great pebph their diſhes are ſerved up 
one by one; but they have neither knife ior fork, and they are not 
permitted by their religion to uſe gold vr ſilver ſpoons} Their vic- 
tuals are always high. feaſoned. Rice is th common food of the low- 
er fort, ſometimes it is boiled up with gray ; but their chief diſh is 
pila, "which is mutton and fowl boiled t« rags,” and the rice being 
doiled quite dry, the wup is high - ſeaſord, and poured upon it. 
They drink water, ſnerbet, and coffee ; ad the only debauch they 
now is in opium, which gives them ſenſtions reſembling thoſe of 
intoxication. Gueſts of high rank ſometites have their beards per- 
fumed by a female flave of the family. Thy are temperate and ſo- 
ber from a principle of their religion, hie, forbids them the uſe of 
wine; the” in private many of them indulg rhemſetves in the uſe of 
ſtrong liquors. Their common ſalutation iby an inclination of the 
head, and laping their right hands on their yeaſt. They ſleep in lin- 
en waiſtedats and drawers, upon matreſſes, ad cover themſelves with 
2 quilt. Few or none of the confiderable nhabitants of this vaſt 
empire have any notion of walking or ridig either for health ot 
een. eee, nog ney | 
Their active diverſions conſiſt in mooting à 4 mark, or tilting it 
with darts, at which they are very expert. Uthin doors, the 
obr draught-board are their uſual amuſement; and if they play at 
chance games, they neyer bet money, that ting prohibited by che 
f Alcoran. 15 "AY {4 ny Ob ory War SS. 1 =, I * — 5 , 


Die.] The men ſhave their heads, leavin a ſbek on the crown, 
and wear their beards long. They cover theitheads with a turban, 
and never put it off but when they {leep.” Teir ſhirts are without 
collar or wrifthand, and over them they thr&a lang veſt, which 
they tie with a ſaſh, and over the veſt they wei a oof! gown ſome- 

What ſhorter. Their breeches, vr drawers, arof apiece with their 
| Nockings 3 and inſtead of ſhoes they wear fliprs, which they put 

off when they enter a' temple or houſe. They iffer no Chriſtians, 

or other people, to wear white turbans. The dre of the women dif- 
fers but little from that of the men, only they wir ſliffened caps up- 
8 | : e 8 | . a OR 


acquire frorm opium, are ſimple and ccmned, Teldom reaching with- 


1 


they pay for their privilege, with a civil as well as an eecleſi 
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on their heads with horns ſomething like a mitre, and wear their hair 
down. When they appear abroad, they are fo muffied-up as hot to 
de known by their neareſt relations. Buch of the women as are” vir- 


tuous make no uſe of paint to ' heighten their beauty, or to diſgui 


their complexion, but they often tinge their hands and feet with hen- 


na, which gives them a deep yellow. The men make uſe of the ſame 
expedient to colour their beards. | 


-Marriages, in this country, are chiefly negociated by the ladies. 
When the terms are agreed upon, the bridegroom pays down a ſum 


of money, a licence is taken out from the cadi, or proper a 


and the parties are married. The bargain is 2 other 
nations, with mirth and jollity, and the money is generally employed 
in furniſhing the houſe of the young couple. A man may marry as 
many women as he can maintain, but under the reſtriction of a cen - 


ſorial power, to prevent too great a plurality of wives. Beſides their 


wives, the wealthy Turks keep a kind of ſeraglio of women; but all 
2 indulgences are ſometimes inſufficient to gratify their unnatural _ 


Religion.] The eſtabliſhed religion is the Mahometan, fa called 
from Mahomet the author of it; ſome account of which the reader 
will find in the following hiſtory of Arabia, the native country of 
that impoſtor. The Turks profeſs that of the ſect of Omar; but 
theſe are ſplit into as many ſectaries as their neighbours the Chriſti- 
ans. There is no · ordination among their clergy, any perſon may 


be a prieſt that pleaſes to take the habit and perform the functions of - 


his order, and may lay down his office when he pleaſes. Their chief 


prieſt, or mufti, ſeems to have great power in the ſtate. 


* 


The Turkiſh government having formed the eecleſiaſlical /inſtitu- 
tions of the Chriſtians into part of its finances, they are tolerated 


where they are moſt profitable, but the hardſhips impoſed upon the 


Greek church are ſuch as muſt always diſpoſe that people to favour 
any revolution of government. Jeruſalem, Alexandria, and Anti- 
och, are patriarchets; and their heads are indulged wr as 

ical 
authority over their votaries. The fame may be ſaid of the Neſtori - 
am and Arminian patriarchs z and every great city that can pay for 


dhe privilege has its archbiſhop or biſhop, 


Language.) The radical languages of this empire are the Sclavo- 
nian, which ſeems to have been the mother tongue of the ancient 
Turks; the Greek modernized, but ſtill berg a relation to the 


old language 3 the Arabic, and the Syriac, a diale& of which is (till 
ſpoken. 


| ſpecimen of the modern Greek follows in their Pater · 
noſter. | . e bans. * f 


Pater hemar, opios iſo ees tos ouranous + hagia Abit to onoma en: 
na erti he bafilia ſou : to thelema ſou na genetez itzon en te ge, os is ton 


. ouranon + to pſomi bemat doze hemas ſemoren : d fi choraſe hemos ta 


crimata bemon itzone, ka hemas fichoraſomen- ekincus opou : mas adi- 
hounke men ternes bemais is to piraſmo, alla ſoſon hemas apo to caxo. 
Amen. e e 445k 47” 21 : 


is 32 L Antiquities 
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Antiquities and Curiefities, Natural und Artificial.) Thoſe countries 
contained all that was rich and magnificent in architecture, and 
ſculpture, and neither the meer of the Turks, nor the depreda- 
tions they have ſuffered ſrom the Europeans, ſeem to have diminiſh- 
ed their number. They are more or leſs perfect, according to the 
air, ſoil, or climate, in which they ſtand, and all of them bear de- 

lor able marks of neglect. Many of the fineſt temples are converted 
iato Tarkiſh moſques, or Greek churches, and are more disfigured 
than thoſe which remain in ruins. Amidſt ſuch a plenitude of curio- 


fities, all that can be done here is to ſelect ſome of the moſt ſtriking. | 
The remains of Balbec is ſituated on a riſing plain, between Tri- 


poli in Syria, and Damaſcus, and difplay, according to the belt judges, 

the boldeſt plan that ever was attempted in architecture. The por- 
tico of the temple of Heliopolis is inexpreſſibly ſuperb, though diſ- 
figured by two. Turkiſh towers. The hexagonal court, behind it, is 
now known only by the magnificence of its rains. Their walls were 
adorned with. Corinthian pilaſters and ſtatues, and it opens into a 
| drier. =7g court of the ſame taſte and grandeur. The great tem- 


ple to which this leads is now ſo ruined that it is known only by . 


an entablature, ſupported dy nine lofty columns, each conſiſting of 
three pieces joined together, by iron pins without cement, Some of 
thoſe pms are à foot long, and a foot in diameter, and the fordid 
Turks are daily at work to deſtroy the columns, for the ſake of the 
iron. A finall temple is ſtill ſtanding, with a pedeſtal of eight co - 
lumns in front, and fifteen in flank; and every where richly orna- 
mented with figures in alto - relief, expreſſing the heads of gods, he- 
roes, and emperors, and part of the ancient mythology. To the 
WMeſt of this temple is another, of a circular: form, of the Corinthian 
and Ionic order, but 3 with Turkiſh moſques and houſes. 
Balbec is at preſent a little city, encompaſſed with a wall. The 
inhabitants; who are about 5000 in number, live in or near the cir- 
cular temple, in houſes built out of the ancient ruins. A free · ſtone 

quarry; in the neighbourhood, furniſhed the ſtones for the body of 
the temple, and one of the ſtones, not quite detached: from the bot - 
tom of the quarry, is ſeventy feet long, fourteen broad, and four - 
tteen feet five inches deep, and reduced to our meaſure is 1135 tons. 
A coarſe white marble quarry, at a greater diſtance, furniſhed the 
ornamental parts, | 5 * 


Palmyra, or, as it was called by the ancients, Tadmor in the De- 


fart, is ſituated in the wilds of Arabia Petrza, about 33 degrees 
North latitude, and 200 miles to the-South-Eaſt of Aleppo. It is 
approached through a narrow plain, lined as'it were with the remains 
of antiquity ; and, opening all at once, the eye is preſented with the 


moſt ſtriking objects chat are to be found in the world. The temple 


of the ſun lyes in ruins, but the acceſs to it is through a vaſt num; 
der of beautiful Corinthian columns of white marble, - Superb arch- 


es, amazing columns, a eolonade extending 4000 feet in length, 


terminated by a noble mag. oleum, temples, . fine porticos, periſty les, 
intercolumniations, and entablatures, all of them in the higheſt tile, 
and fimſhed with the moſt beautiful materials, appear on all hands, 
but fo diſperſed and disjointed, that it is impoſſible from them to 

form an idea of the whole when perfect. Thoſe ſtriking ruins are 


oy — / 


/ 


5 
8 
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contraſted by the miſcrable huts of the wild Arabs, who reſide in 


or near them. | 
Nothing but occular proof could convince any man, that ſo ſuperb 
a city, formerly ten miles in circumference, tould exiſt in the "midſt 
of tracts of barren uninhabitable ſands. Nothing, however, is more 
certain, than that Palmyra was formerly the capital of a great king- 
dom; chat it was the pride as well as the emporium of the Eaſtern 
world, and that its merchants dealt wich the Romans, and the Weſt- 
ern nations, for the merchandizes and luxuries of India and Arabia. 
Its preſent altered ſituation, therefore, can be accounted for only by 
natural cauſes, which have turned the moſt fertile tracts into bar». 
ren deſarts. The Aſiaties think that Palmyra, as well as Balbec, 
owes its original to Solomon, and in this they receive ſome counte- 
nance from ſacred hiſtory, In profane hiſtory it is not 1 
before the time of Marc Anthony, and its moſt ſuperb buildings ar 
thought to be of the lower empire, about the time of Galllenus. 
Odenathus, the laſt king of Palmyra, was highly carefſed by that 
emperor, and even declared Auguſtus. His widow Zenobia. reign» 


ed in great glory for. ſome time, and Longinus, the celebrated cri- 


tic, was her ſecretary: Not being able to brook'the Roman tyran- 
ny, the declared war againſt the emperor Aurelian, who took her 


priſoner, led her in triumph to Rome, and butchered her principal 


nobility, and among others the excellent Longinus. He afterwards 
ceſtroyed her city, and maſſacred its inhabitants, but expended large 
ſums out cf. Zenobia's treaſures in repairing the temple of the ſun, 


| the majeſtic ruins of which have been mentioned. None of the Pal» 
myrene inſcriptions reach above the Chriſtian ra, though there can 


be no doubt that the city itſelf is of much higher antiquity. The 
emperor Juſtinian made ſome efforts to reſtore it to its ancient ſplen · 
dor, but without effect, for it dwindled: by degrees to its preſent 
wretched ſtate. It has been obſerved very juſtly, that its architec- 
ture, and the proportions of its columns, are by no means equal in 
purity to thoſe of Balbec. | 1 ; 
Mecca and Medina are curioſities only through the ſuperſtition of 
the Mahometans. Their buildings are mean, when compared to 
European houſes or churches z and even the temple of Mecca, in 
point of architecture, makes but a ſorry appearance, though erected 
on the ſpat where the great prophet is ſaid to have been born. The 
ſame may be ſaid of Moſque at Medina, where that zmpoſtor 
was bande. ny I S = 
The neighbourhood of Smyrna {now called Iſmir)'contams-many 
valuable antiquities, as well as Aleppo, and a number of other placcs 


celebrated in antiquity, and now known only by geographieal ob- 
ſervations. The ſeat of old as cannot be diſtinguiſhed by the 
ſmalleſt veſtige, and is known | 


y by its lying oppoſite to the iſle 
of Tenedos, and the name of a brook, which the poets magnified 
into a wonderful river, | | 

Provinces, chief Cities, Moſques, and other Buildings. ] Scanderoon 
ſands upon the ſite of Alexandretta, but it is now almoſt depopu- 
lated. Superb remains of antiquity are found in its neighbourhood. 


Aleppo, however preſerves a rank among the cities of 
| 3 | 5 


3 the 
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the Aſiatic Turkey. It is ſtil} the capital of Syria, and is. ſuperior 
in its buildings and conveniences to moſt of the Turkiſh cities. Its 
houſes, as is uſual in the Eaſt, conſiſt of a large court, with a dead 
wall to the ſtreet, an arcade or piazza running round it, paved with 
marble, and an elegant fountain of the ſame in the middle. Alep- 
p and its ſuburbs, are ſeven miles in compaſs, and contain 236, ooo 


inhabitants, of whom 30, ooo are Chriſtians, and goos are Jews. 


| J 
It is furniſhed with moſt of the conveniences of life, excepting good 
water, within the walls, and even that is ſupplied by an aqueduct, 
ſaid to have been erected by the empreſs Helena. Foreign merchants 


are. numerous here, and tranſact their buſineſs in caravanſeras, or 


| args ſquare buildings, containing their ware-houſes, 8 
and compting-houſes. Their coffee is excellent, and conſidered by 


the Turks as a high Juzury, and their ſweetmeats and fruits are de- 


 licious. | European merchants live here in greater ſplendor and ſafe- 

ty than in any other city of the 'Purkiſh empire, which is owing to 
| 13 capitulations with the Porte. The Engliſh, French, and 
Dutch, have conſuls, who are much r ed, and appear abroad, 

the Engliſh eſpecially, with marks of diſtinction- SE | 
The heat of the country makes it convenient for the inhabitants 
to ſleep in the open air, here and over all Arabia, and many other 
0 ts of the Eaſt ; for. which reaſon their houſes are flat on the top. 


This practice accounts for the early acquaintance thoſe nations had 


with aſtronomy, and the motions of the heavenly bodies, and ex- 
_ plains ſome parts of the holy ſcripture. As the Turks are very uni- 

form, in their way of living, this account of Aleppo may give the 
reader an idea of the other Turkiſh cities, | | 
- | Bagdat, built upon the Tygris, is the capital of the ancient Chal- 


dea, and was once the metropolis: of the Califate, under the Sara - 


cens, the moſt powerful monarchy on earth. It retains but few 
marks of its ancient grandeur. It is rudely fortified, but the con- 
veniency of its ſituation renders it one of the ſeats of the Turkiſh 


government, and has ſtill a conſiderable trade, being annually viſit-. 


ed by the Smyrna, Aleppo, and Weſtern caravans, 

Ancient Aſſyria is now called the Turkiſh Curdiſtan, N part 
ol it is ſubject to the Perſians. The capital is Curdiſtan; the an- 
cient Nineveh being now a heap of ruins. Curdiſtan is ſaid to be, 


for the moſt part, cut out of a mountain; and is the reſidence of a 


viceroy, or beglerbeg-Orſa, formerly Edeſſa, is the capital of the 
fine province of Meſopotamia. It is now a mean place, and chiefly 
ſupported by a manufacture of Turkey leather. 
Georgia, or Burgiſtan, though ſubject to the Turks, is chiefly 
peopled by Chriſtians, a brave, warlike race of men, and often at 
war with the Mahometans. Their capital, Teſtis, is a handſome ci- 
ty, and makes a fine appearance, its inhabitants being about 30,000. 
The Georgians in general are by ſome travellers ſaid to be the hand- 
ſomeſt people in the world; and ſome think that they early received 
the practice of innoculation for the fmall-pox. They make no ſcru- 
ple of ſelling and drinking wines in their capital, and other towns; 
and _ valour has procured them many diſtinguiſhing liberties and 
Privi > 4. | n 


The ancient cities of Damaſcus, Tyre, and bidon, ſtill retain * 
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of their former trade. Damaſcus is called Sham, and the approach n 
to it by the river is inexpreſſibly beautiful. It contains a fine moſque, 
which was formerly a Chriſtian church. It ſtill is famous for its 


Reel works, ſuch as ſword- blades, knives, and the like; the excel- 


lent temper of which is ſaid to be owing to a quality in the water. 
The inhabitants ſtill mamifacture rhoſe beautiful ſilks called Damaſks, 
from their tity, and · carxy on a conſiderable traffic in raw and work- - 
ed ſilk ; roſe - water, extracted from the famous damaſk roſes, ſruits, 
and wine, The neighbourhood of this city is ſtill beautiful, eſpeci- 
ally to the Turks, who delight in verdure and gardens. Sidon, 
which likewiſe lyes. within the ancient Phenicia, has ſtill ſome trade, 
and a tolerable harbour. Tyre, now called Sur, about twenty miles 
diſtant from Sidon, fo famous formerly ſor its rich dye, is now on- 
ly inhabited by a few miſerable fiſhermen, who live in the ruins of 
its ancient grandeur. 

Natolia, or Aſia Minor, comprehending the ancient provinces of 
Lydia, Pamphylia, Piſidia, Lycoania, Cilicia, Cappadocia, and 
Pontus, or Amaſia; all of them territories celebrated in the Greek 
and Roman hiſtory; are now, through the Tur kiſh inſolence and ty- 
ranny, either forſaken, or a theatre of ruins. The fites of ancient 
cities are ſtill diſcernible, and fo luxurious is nature in thoſe coun- 
tries, that in many places ſhe triumphs over her forlorn condition. 


The ſelfiſh Turks cultivate no more land than maintains. themſelves, - 


and their gardens and ſummer-houſes fill up the circuit of. their moſt 
flouriſhing cities. The moſt judicious travellers, upon an attentive 
ſurvey of thoſe countries, fully vindicate all that has been ſaid by 
ſacred and prophane writers of their beauty, ſtrength, fertility, and 
population. Even Paleſtine and Judea, the moſt deſpicable, at pre- 
ſent of all thoſe countries, lyes buried within the luxuries of its own 
ſoil. The Turks ſeem particularly fond of repreſenting it in the 
moſt dreadful colours, and have formed a thouſand falſehoods con- 
cerning it, which being artfully propagated by ſome af . 
have impoſed upon weak Chriſtians *, 0 


— and Government.) The Turkiſh government is com- 
GP exhibited as a TW of all that is 3 and unnatural in 
; | wy 


+® The late ad Dr Shaw, ts of Greek at Oxford, who a 
to have examined that country with an uncommon degree of accuracy, and 
was qualified by the ſoundeſt philoſophy, to make the moſt juſt obſervations, 


ſays, that was the Holy Land as well cultivated as in former times, it would 


be more fertile than the very beſt parts of Syria and Phoenicia, becauſe the 


. ſoil is generally much richer, and, every thing confidered, yields larger 


crops. Therefore the barrenneſs, ſays he, of which ſome authors complain, 
does not proceed from the natural unfruitfulneſs of the country, but from 
the want of inhabitants, the indolence which prevails among the few who 
poſſeſs it, and the perpetual diſcords and depredations of the petty princes 
who ſhare this fine country. | 
Indeed the inhabitants can have but little inclination to coltivate the earth. 
© in Paleſtine, ſays Mr Wood, we have often ſeen the huſbandman ſow- 
ing, accompanied by an armed friend, to prevent his being robbed of the 
** ſeed.” And, wing oy whoeyer ſows is uncertain whether by ſhall e ever 
TY = harveſt, | 0 
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arbitrary power. But from the late accounts of Sir James Potter, 


Vuo reſided at the Porte, in quality of ambaſſador from his Britan. 


nic majeſty, it appears that the rigours of that deſpotie government 


Axe conſiderably moderated by the power of religion. For though 


in this empire there is no hereditary ſucceſſion to property, the rights 
of individuals may he rendered fixed and ſecure, by being annexed 


do the church, which*is done at an inconſiderable expence. Even 


Jews and Chriſtians may in this manner ſeoure the enjoyments of 
their lands to the lateſt poſterity ; and ſo ſacred and inviolable has 


, | this law been held, that there is no inſtance of an attempt on the 


ny 
9 


fide of the prince to treſpaſs or reverſe it. Neither does the obſer- 
Yance of this inſtitution altogether depend on the ſuperſtition of the 
ſultan ; he knows that any attempt-to violate it would ſhake the 
foundations of his throne, which is ſolely ſupported by. the laws of 
religion, Were he to treſpaſs theſe-laws, he becomes an infidel, and 
ceales to be the lawful ſovereign. The ſame oblervation extends to 
all the rules laid down in the Koran, which was deſigned by Maho- 


met, both as a political code, and as a religious ſyſtem, The laws 


there enacted, having all the force of religious prejudices to ſupport 
them, are inviolable; and by them the civil i hts of the Mahometans 
are regulated, Even the comments on this „which explain the law 
where it is obſcure, or extend and compleat what Mahomet had left 


_ - amperfeQ, are conceived to be of equal validity with the. firſt inſlitu- 
tion of the prophet; and no member of the ſociety, however power - 


> 


ful, can tranſgreſs them without cenſure, or violate them without 
puniſhment, | N | 
The Aſiatic Turks, or rather ſubjects of the Turkiſh empire, who 
hold their poſſeſſions by a kind of military tenure, on condition of 
' their ferving in the field with a particular number of men, think them- 
ſelves, while they perform that agreement, almoſt independent of 
his majeſty, who ſeldom calls for the head or the eſtate of a ſubject, 
who is not an immediate-fervant of the court. The moſt unhappy 
ſubjects of the Turkiſh government are thoſe who approach the 
higheſt dignities of ſtate, and whoſe fortunes are conſtantly expoſed 
to ſudden alterations, and depend on the breath of their maker. 
There is a gradation of great officers in Turkey, of whom the viſir, 
br prime vifir ; the chiayia, ſecond in power to the viſir, the reis 
_effendi, or fecretary of ſtate, are the moſt conſiderable. 'Theſe, as 
well as the mufti, or high prieſt, the baſhaws, or governors of pro- 
vinces,” the civil judges, and many others, are commonly raiſed by 
their application and aſſiduity, from the meaneſt ſtations in life, and 


are often. the children of Tartar, or Chriſtian ſlaves taken in war, 


% 


Tutored in the ſchool of adverſity, and arriving at pre-eminence, 
3 a thouſand difficulties and dangers, theſe men are 2 
as diſtinguiſhed for abilities as deficient in virtue. They poſſeſs 

the diſſimulation, intrigue, and corruption, which often accompanies 
ambition in a humble rank, and they have a farther reaſon for plun- 
2 the people, becauſe they are uncertain how long they may 
poſſeſs the dignities to which they are arrived. The adminiſtration 
of juſtice, therefore, is extremely corrupt over the whole empire; 
but this proceeds from the manners of the judges, and not from the 
lays of the kingdom, which arc founded on very equitable principles. 


Revenues. ] 
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empire muſt be immenſe, The revenues ariſe from the cuſtoms, and 


ne 


- eſtate if they ſurvive, but are taught, that i 


over every province of the empire, who procure themſelves to be re- 
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Revenues.) The riches. drawn from the various provinces of this 


a variety of taxes, which fall chiefly on the Chriſtians, and other 
ſubjects not of the Mahometan religion, Another branch of the re- 
venue ariſes from the annual tribute paid by the Tartars, and other 
nations. bordering upon Turkey, but governed by their own princes ' 
and laws. All theſe, however, are kei, when compared with the 
vaſt ſums extorted from the goyernors of provinces, and officers. of 
ſtate, under the name of preſents. Theſe harpies, to indemnify them- 
ſelves, as we have already obſerved, exerciſe every ſpecies of oppreſ- 
ſion that their avarice can ſuggeſt, till becoming wealthy from the 
vitals of the countries they are ſent to govern, their riches frequent- 
ly give riſe to a pretended ſuſpicion of diſſoyalty or miſconduct, and 
the whole fortune of the offender devolves to the crown. The de- 
voted victim is ſeldom acquainted with the nature of the offence, or 
the names of his accuſers ; but, without giving him the leaſt oppor - 
tunity of making a defence, an officer is diſpatched, with an impe - 
rial decree to _ off his head. The unhappy. baſſa receives it with 
the higheſt reſpect, putting it on his head, and, after he has read it, 
ſays, The will of God the emperor be done, or ſome ſuch expref- 
fion, teſtifying his entire reſignation to the will of his prince. Then 
he, takes the fiken cord, which the officer has ready in his boſom, 
and having tied it about his own neck, and ſaid a ſhort prayer, the 
officer's ſervants throw him on the floor, and drawing the cord ſtrait, 
ſoon. diſpatch him; after which his head is cut off, and carried to 


Forces.] The militia of the Tarkiſh empire is of two ſorts ; the 
firſt have certain lands appointed for their maintenance, and the o- 
ther is paid out of the treaſury. Thoſe that have certain lands a- 
mount to about 268, ooo troopers, effective men. Beſides theſe, 
there are alſo certain auxiliary forces raiſed by the tributary coun- 
tries of this empire; as the Tartars, Walachians, Moldavians, and 
Georgians, who are commanded by their reſpective princes. - In 
every war, beſides the aboye forces, there-are great numbers of vo- 
lunteers, who live at their own charge, in expectation of ſucceeding. 
the officers. \Theſs adventurers. do not only promiſe themſelves an 

| if they die in a war a- 
ainſt the Chriſtians, they ſhall go immediately to paradiſe. The 
orces, which receive their pay from the treaſury, are called the 
Spahis, or horſe · guards, and are in number about 12, 00; and the 

janizaries, or foot · guards, are eſteemed the beſt ſoldiers in the Turk- 
iſh armies, and on them they principally depend in an engagement. 
Theſe amount to about 25,000 men, who are quartered in and near 
Conſtantinople, They frequently grow mutinous, and have pro- 
ceeded ſo far ſometimes as to depoſe the ſultan. They are educated 
in the ſeraglio, and trained up to the exerciſe of arms from their in- 
fancy; and there are not leſs than 100, ooo foot. ſoldiers, ſcattered, 


giſtered in this body, to enjoy the privileges of janizaries, which are 

very great, being ſubject to no juriſdiction but that of their aga, or 

chief m / v lee 
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Arms and Titler,] The emperor's titles are fwelled with all the 
p of Eaſtern magnificence. He is ſtiled by his ſubjects, The 

| "Abs of Cid, a God on Earth, Brother to the Sun and Moon, Diſpoſer 
all Earthly Crowns, &c. The grand ſignior's arms are, vert, acreſ- 
cent argent, creſted with a turbant, charged with three black plumes 
of her on's quills, with this: neun Due tetum impleat arbem. 


cut u Serd 15.1 Urol care is dd in the education of the 
- _ yoarhs,\ who are deſigned for the ſtate, the army, or the navy; but 
they are ſeldom preferred till they are about forty years of age, and 
they riſe by their merit. They are generally the children of Chriſti- 
an parents, either taken in war, purchaſed, or preſents from the 
viceroys or eee of diſtant provinces, the moſt beautiful, well- 
made, and ſprightly children, that can be met with, and are al- 
ways reviewed and approved of by the ſignior before they are ſent 
to the colleges, or ſeminaries, where they are educated for employ- 
ments according to their genius or abilities. 9 
The ladies of the ſeraglio are a collection of beautiful y wo- 
men, chiefly: ſent as preſents from the provinces. and the Greek 
Hants moſt of them the children of Chriſtian parents. On their 
Admiſſion they are committed to the care of old ladies, taught muſic, 
- dancing, and other accompliſhments, and furniſhed with the richeſt 
Clothes and ornaments. . Theſe ladies are ſcarce ever ſuffered to go 
abroad; except when the grand ſignior removes from one place to 
anothery vhen a troop of black eunuchs conveys them to the boats, 
which are incloſed with lattices; and, when they go by land, they 
are put into cloſe chariots, and Ggnals are made at certain diſtances, 
to give notice. that none approach the roads through which rhey 
Among the emperor's attendants are a number of mutes, 
Who act andconverſe by ſigns with great quickneſs; and en dwarts, 
who are Extithited for the Giverbon of his majeſty, 


if Hiſtory. ] It a fate ofthe-nott-Gourhers and fertile parts 
of Aſia, at different periods, to be conquered by that warlike and 
hardy race of men, who inhabit the vaſt country, known to the an- 
cients by the name of Scythia, and among the -moderns by that of 
Tartary. One tribe of . theſe people, called Turks or Turcomans, 
which name ſignifies Wanderers, extended its conqueſts' under va- 
rious leaders, and during ſeveral centuries, from the ſhore of the 
Caſpian, to the ſtraits of the Dardanelles. Being long reſident, in 
the capacity of body guards, about the courts of the Saracens, they 
embtaced the doctrine of Mahomet, and acted for a long time as 
mercenaries in the armies of contending princes. Their chief reſi- 
_ dence was in the neighbourhood of mount Caucaſus, from whence 
they removed to Armenia Major, and after being employed as mer- 
cenaries by the ſultans of Perſia, they ſeized that kingdom, and 
ſpread their ravages all over the neighbouring countries. They ne- 
ver were without a pretence for invading and ravaging the domi- 
nions of the Greek emperors, and were ſometimes commande d by 
very able generals. Upon the declenſion of the califate or empire of 
the Saracens; they made themſelves maſters; of Paleſtine; and the 
"PC the holy cy. * being chen part of the Chriſtian 


Exerciſes, 
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exèreiſes, in which they had been tolerated by the Saracens, the 


Turks laid the European pilgrims under ſuch heavy contributions, 
and exerciſed ſuch horrid cruelties upon the Chriſtian inhabitants of 
the country, as gave riſe to the famous Cruſades. ' | 

It unfortunately happened that the Greek emperors were general- 


ly more jealous of the progreſs of the Chriſtians than the Turks; 


and, though after oceans of blood were ſpilt, a Chriſtian kingdom 
was erected at Jeruſalem under Godfrey of Bouillon, neither he nor 
his fueceſſors were poſſeſſed of any real power for maintaining it. 
The Turks, about the year 1347, had extended their dominions on 
every ſide, and poſſeſſed themſelves, under Othman, of ſome of the 
fineſt provinces in Aſia, of Nice, and Pruſa in Bithynia, which Oth- 
man made his capita}, and, as it were, firſt embodied them into a 
nation; hence they took the name of Orhmans from that leader, the 
appellation of Turks, as it fignifies, in the original, wanderers, or 
baniſhed men, being conſidered by them as a term of reproach. Oth- 
man was ſucceeded by a race of the moſt warlike princes that are 
mentioned in hiſtory. About the year 1357 they paſſed. the Helle - 
ſpont, and got a ſooting in Europe; and Amurath ſettled the feat of 
his empire at Adrianople. Such was their conqueſts, that Bajazet I. 
aiter defeating the Greek Emperor Sigiſmund, laid ſiege to Conſtan- 
tinople, in hopes of ſubjecting all the Greek empire. His greatneſs 
and inſolence provoked: Tamerlane, who was juſt then returned from 
his Eaſtern conqueſts, to declare war againſt him. A deciſiye bat- 
tle was fought between thoſe rival conquerors, in the plain where 
Pompey deteated Mithridates, in which Bajazet's army was cut in 
pieces, and he himſelf taken priſoner, The ſucceſſors of Tamerlane, 
by declaring wur againſt one another, left the Turks more powerful 
than ever; and though their career was checked by the valour ot 
the Venetians and Hungarians, they gradually reduced the domi- 
nions of the Greck emperors; and, aſter a long ſiege, Mahomet II. 
took Conſtantinople in 1453. But as the Turks, when they extend- 
ed their conquells,' did not exterminate, but reduced the nations to 
ſubjection, the remains of the ancient Greeks ſtill exiſt, particularly 
in Conſtantinople, and the neighbouring iſlands, where, chough un- 
der grievous oppreſſions, they profeſs Chrifianity)undet their own 
patriarchs, It is ſaid that the modern Greeks, though pining un- 
der the tyrannical yoke of the Turkiſh government, ſüill preſerve 
tome what of the exterior appearance, though nothing of the internal 
principles which diſtinguiſhed their anceſtorrfs. b 4” 

The conqueſt-of Conſtantinople was followed by the ſubmiſſion of 


all Greece, and from this time the Turks have been looked upon as 


an European power. 10361 | ut qu 3 
Mahomet died in 1481, and was ſucceeded by Bajazet II. who 
carried on the war againſt the Hungarians and Venetians, as well 
as the Perſians and Egyptians. | Bajazet falling ill of the gout, be- 
came indolent, was harraſſed by family-Cifferences, and at laſt, by 
order of his ſecond ſon, Selim, he was paſoned by a. Jew phyſician. 
Selim afterwards ordered his elder brother, Achmet, to be ſtratig- 


led, with many other princes of the Othman race. He defeated 


the Perſians and the Prince of Mount Taurus but being unable to 
nenne 
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ter many bloody battles, he annexed to his on dominions, as he 


did Aleppo, Achmet, Tripoli, Damaſcus, Gaza; and many other 


He was eee in 1520, big his ſon, Solimary the Magnificent . 


vfho taking advantage of the differences which prevailed among the 


— 4 


Chriſtian powers, took Rhodes, and drove the knights from that 
Mand to „Which was given them by the Emperor Charles V. 
The reign of Soliman, after this, was a continual war with the Chriſ- 
tian powers, and generally ſuccefsful, beth by ſea and land; but he 


miſcarried in an attempt he made to take the iſte of Malta. This 


Soliman is looked upon as the greateſt prince that ever filled the 
throne of Othman. 7 po | 


He was ſucceeded, in 566, by 5 . Scline II. In his reign, 


the Turkiſh marine received an irrecoverable blow from the Chriſti- 


ans, in the battle of Lepanto. Fhis defeat might have proved fatal 
to the Turkiſu power, had the blow been purſued by the Chriſtians, 
eſpecially the Spaniards. . Selim, however, took Cyprus from the 
Venetians, and Tunis, in Africa, from the Moors. He was ſuc- 
ceeded, in 1575, by his fon, Amurath III. who forced the Perſians 
ta cede Taurus, Teflis, and many other cities, to the Turks. He 
lkewiſe took the important: fortreſs of Raab, in Hungary; in 1593s 
ke was ſueceeded by Mahomet III. The memory of this prince is 


diſtinguiſhed; by his ordering nineteen of his brothers to be ſtrangled, 


and ten of his father's concubines, who were ſuppoſed to be preg- 
nant, to be thrown into the ſea. He was often unſucceſsſul in his 
wars with the Chriſttans; and died of the plague in 1604. Though 


his ſucceſſor, Achmet, was beaten by the Perſtans, yet he forced 


the Auſtrians to a treaty in 1606, and to conſent that he ſhould 


keep what he was poſſeſſed of in Hungary. Oſman, a prinee of great 
ſpirit, but no more than ſixteen years of age, being unſucceſsful a- 


gainſt the Poles, was put to death by the janizaries, whoſe power he 


intended to have reduced. Morad IV. ſucceeded in 1623, and took 


| Bagdar from the Perſians. His, brother, Ibrahim, - ſucceeded him 


ye Turks continued unſucceſsful in their wars during 


in +640 5 a/worthlafs, inactive prince, and-{trangled by the janizaries 
in 648. His ſuceeſſor, Mahomet IV. was excellently well ſerved by 
his Grand Vifir, Cuperli. He took Candy from the Venetians, after 
it had been beſieged for thirty years. This conqueſt coſt the Venetians, 
and their allies, 80, 00 men, and the Turks, it is ſaid, 180, 00. 
A bloody war ſucceeded between the Imperialiſts and the Turks, in 


which the latter were ſo ſucceſsful, that they laid ſiege to Vienna, 


but were forted to raiſe it with great loſs, by John Sobieſki, king of 
Poland, and other Chriſtian generals. Mahomet was, in 1687, 
ſhut in priſon by his ſubjects, and ſucceeded by his brether, Soli - 
man 1 Na 1 3 = | * 


this rei 


and that of his brother and ſucceſſor, Achmet II. but Muſtapha II. 
who. mounted the throne in 1694, headed his armies in perſon, and, 
after ſome briſk campaigns, be was. defeated by Prince Eugene; 
and the peace of Carlowita, between the: Imiperialiſts and Turks, 
was concluded in 1699. Soon after, Maſtapha' was depoſed, his 
Mufti was :beheaded,. and his brother, Achtet III. mounted the 


ehrone. Ee ws the prigee who gave theligry at Bender,; ta Charley 
Oy 3 . > $þ 8 
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XII. of Sweden; and ended a war with the Ruſſians by a glotious 
peace concluded at Pruth; He had afterwards a war with the Ve- 
netians, which alarmed all the Chriſtian powers. The ſcene of ac - 


tion was tranſlated to Hungary, where the Imperial General, Prince 
Eugene, gave ſo many repeated defeats to the Iufidels, that they . 


were fore&d:to conclude a diſgraceful peace, at Paſſarowitz, in 1718. 
An unfortunate war with the Perſians, under Kouli Khan, ſucceed»: 
ing, the populace demanded the heads of the Viſir, the chief Admi- 

and the Secretary, which were accordingly ftruck off; but Ach- 


met was depoſed, and Mahomet V. advanced to the throne. ' He 


was unſucceſsfub in his wars with Kouli Khan, and at laſt obliged 


to recognize that uſurper as Sophi of Perſia, He was, after that, 
engaged in a war with the imperialiſts and Ruſſians; againſt the 


former he was victorious, but the ſucceſſes of the latter, which threat- | 


ned Conſtantinople itſelf, forced him to agree to a haſty treaty with 
the Emperor, and after that to another with the Ruſſians, which 
was greatly to his diladvaritage. - Mahomet died in 1754. He was 
ſucceeded by his brother Oſman III. who died in 1757, and was 


ſucceeded by his brother Muſtapha III. born in 1723. In this princess 


reign commenced the moſt unſucceſsful war in which the Turks were 


ever engaged; and which even ſeemed to threaten 'the diffolution, of 


their empire. The two moſt extenſive empires of Europe are Ruſſia 
and Turky; and as: their dominions border on each other, and the 
inhabitants of both are ſtill in a rude ſtate, it may naturally be ſup» 
poſed that they will have an aptipathy againſt each other. Formerly 
indeed the affair of religion alone would have been ſufficient to begin 


_ a war between Turks and Chriſtians, without any thing elſe ; but even 


the ſuperſtition of the Mohammedans hath long been conſiderably 
declined, and the preſent war commenced on very different motives; 
Theſe have already been explained under the article Potanp; and 
in conſequence of the tranſactions there mentioned, about the end of 
March 1769, a body of Ruſſian troops made themſelves maſters of 


the important fortreſs of Afoph, at the mouth of the river Don. In 
the end of April, Prince Gallitzin, commander in chief of the Ruſ- 


ſian army on the frontiers of Poland, paſſed the river Nieſter, hopi 
to take the fortreſs of Choczim by ſurpriſe; but being difappointed, 
he was obliged to return. Near che beginning of -July, however, he 
again — res river, and on the 13th attacked and defeated the 
van ot the Grand Viſir's army, conſiſting of about go or 60,008, 
men. Thirteen thouſand of the fugitives entered Choczim; which 
was next day inveſted by the Ruſſians ; but they were at laſt obliged 
to raiſe the-ſiege, and repaſs the Nieſter, which they could not etlect 
without conſiderable loſs: e | 
In the mean time, both the Ottoman and Rufſian courts were dif- 


pleaſed with the conduct of their generals. The Turkiſh Grand Viſir 


was deprived of his command, ang afterwards beheaded ; and was 
ſucceeded by Moldovani Aga Pacha, wman of a bold and 3 
ſpirlt. On Nis firſt taking the command of the army, finding it im- 


poſſible to ſubſiſt Where he was, he attempted to forte a paſſage over 
the Nieſter ; but deing three times repulſed with great loſs, he made 
4'precipitate retreat towards Bender, at the ſame time drawing the 


troops out of Chocimʒ whichrlie Rufſians immediately took poſſeſſion ol. 
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took the command of the army on the zqth of September. Soon 
after his arrival, he received news of the ſueceſs of General Elmpt, 
who, with a body of 10, ooo men, had reduced the province of. Yaſſy. 
He inveſted Bender; bot finding the ſeafon of the year too far ad- 
hare, ſoon withdrew his troops, and put them into winter · quar · 


g | {$140 N n 
This firſt campaign had proved ſo unpropitious to the Turkiſh af- 
Fairs, that the court would gladly have concluded a peace; if they 
could have obtained it upon honourable terms; but the Ruſſians in- 
| Aﬀting upon the entire ceſſion of , Moldavia and Wallachia as a preli- 
minary article, the nogociations came to nothing. A new. campaign 
was therefore reſolved on; and this proved ſtill more unſucceſstul 
than before. The grand Ruſſian army under General Romanzow 


_ ne the Nieſter in the month of May 17%; and, having aſſem- 


ed at Choczim on the zd of June, marched towards Pruth; at the 
Fame time their ſecond army, commanded by General Panin, arrived 
© before Bender. The plan of operation was, that the latter thould 
orm the ſiege of Bender, and Romanzow ſhould cover it. 


On the 18th of July, General Romanzow attacked an army of 


30, oo Turks and 'Partars, commanded by the Khan of Crimea, and 
- Rrongly intrenched on an almoſt inacceſſible mountain, forced their 
intrenchments, and obliged them to flee in the utmoſt confuſion 
leaving an immenſe quantity of ammunition and proviſions, &c. in 
their camp; which they totally abandoned to the victors. After 


this victory, the Ruſſian General puſhed on towards the Danube: 


and, on the ad of Auguſt, attacked another Turkiſh army, command- 
ed by the Grand Viſir in perſon, and totally defeated it, making him · 
lielf maſter of their camp, ammunition, 143 pieces of cannon, and 


Above 5000 carriages loaded with proviſions. The loſs of the Turks 


on this occaſion Was not reckoned leſs than 40,000 men, and ſome 
accounts raiſed it to 60,000. During the courſe of this ſummer alſo, 
the fortreſs of Kilia Nova, at the moſt northerly mouth of the Da- 
nube, ſurrendered by capitulation; and likewiſe that of Ackerman, 
or Bialogorod, near the mouth of the Nieſter. Bender was taken by 
ſtorm on the 25th of November j and the Ruſſians, enraged at the 
obſtinate reſiſtance they had met with, made a terrible {laughter of 
their enemies. It was computed, that 30, ooo Turks periſhed on this oc · 
caſion. The fortreſs of Brailow, ſituated on the northern ſide of the 
Danube, was inveſted on the 26th of September; and the garriſon 
were ſo much intimidated by the taking of Bender, that they aban- 
doned the place, and maſt of them were drowned in croſſing the 
river. During this campaign, it was reckoned that the Ruſſians 

took 1000 pieces of cannon from their enemies. 
This year alſo a Ruſſian fleet of ſixteen or eighteen ſhips entered 
the Mediterranean, and landed a body of troops on the Morea. 
Theſe being joined by the Greeks, committed great cruelties on the 
Turks, and made themſelves maſters of almoſt the whole country. 
At laſt, however, the Porte, notwithſtanding cheir bad ſucceſs in other 
parts, found means to ſend a force into the Morea ſufficient to over- 
power the Ruſſians. The Greeks now ſuſfered in their turn; and 
the Ruſhans, 


19 fa 


hearing that a Turkiſh fleet had paſſed the Dardanelles, 
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abandoned the Morea, and ſailed to meet their antagoniſts. A bat- 
tle enſued, in which the Turks were defeated; and having imprudent- 
ly retired into a neighbouring harbour, they were next day entirely 
deſtroyed by the Ruſſian fire-thips, except one thip ofdixty-tour-guns, 
which was taken. Phis fleet conſiſted of fifteen ſhips of rhe line. 
from ninety-ſix to ſixty guns, three large frigates, and feven lar 
armed veſſels, beſides galleys. After . this victory, the Ruſſian fleet 
blocked up the mouth of the Dardanelles, interrupted the Purkith 

trade, prevented the carrying of proviſions to Conſtantinople by ſea, 
and raiſed contributions from molt of the iſlands in the Archipelago. 

In 1771, matters did not at firſt go on ſo ſucceſstully on the part 

of the Ruſſians. On the fide of the Danube, they were obliged to 
keep on the-detenfive. Another army, under Prince Dolgorucki, had 
better ſucceſs /z-they reduced the whole peninſula of "Crim Partary 

in leſs than a month, though defended by an army of. 50, 00 men. 
During theſe tranſactions the Turks made themſelves matters of the 
tortrets of Guirgewo, which enabled them to become ſo formidable 

on the ſide of Wallachia, that Prinee Repnin durſt not attack them. 

UD pon his refuſal to do ſo, he was deprived of his command; which 
vas given to General Eſſen. On the 19th of Auguſt he attacked 

| the Turkiſh intrenchments; but, after a deſperate engagement of 

tour hours, was defeated, with the loſs. of upwards of 3000 men. 


Tais was the-only engagement of any conſequence in which the 

i Turks had proved victorious fince the beginning of the war; and, 

. after it, their uſual bad fortune attended them. In conſequence of 

Fs their victory, they determined ro winter on the northern fide of the 

. Danube, which would have been of the utmoſt ſervice to them; and 

. with which view they conſiderably reinforged their army in Wallachia: 

[ but General Romanzow, by a train of maſterly diſpoſitions, not on- 

8 ly thwarted all their ſchemes, but ſurpriſed them on their own ſide 

E of the river. They had divided their army into great bodies, which 

hb were ſtationed in the neareſt and moſt important poſts on the Turkith _ 

* ſide of the Danube. On the 20th of October one of theſe bodies 

s was ſurpriſed at Tuliza, by General Weiſman, and another at Mac- 

y zin by General Milarodowits. The event was the ſame in both places. 

e The intrenchments were forced, the Turks totally routed, and their 

£ artillery, ſtores, and magazines, taken, together with the two towns 

* and their caſtles. Next day General Weiiman attacked the Grand 

e Viſir himſelf, with the like ſuceeſs. The intrenchments were forced, 

n a vaſt quantity of artillery taken, and likewiſe the town and caſtle of 

- Babadagh; while the Viſir, with the remains of his army, fled thirty 

e miles to ſeek refuge at Mount Hemus. A few days afterwards Ge- 

18 neral-Efſen defeated another body of Turks, and retock the fortreſs 

of Giurgewo, driving the enemy totally out of Wallachia, The | 

d Ruſſian fleet this year ſpread ruin and deſolation through the defence- 0 
a. leſs iſlands of the Archipelago, and the-coaſts of Aſia, ſtriking terror = 
he into the city of Conſtantinople itſelf. A dreadful peſtilence rag 

v. this year in the Turkiſh army; and in the autumn broke out at — 
er cow;::where it deſtroyed vaſt numbers. | | WI 
r- ' The affairs of the Turks were now in ſuch a deſperate condition, 
ad that they very eagerly ſued for peace. The only conditions on which 
5 this could be obtained, however, were, that: the Crimea, Budziac 


| - Tartary, 
\ 0 0 
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Tartary, and all that vaſt tract of ebuntry on the eoaſt of the Black 


Sea, as far as the north ſhore of the Danube, ſhould continue for 


ever under the dominion of Ruſſia; that the Ruſſians ſhould enjoy 
an unlimited freedom of navigation on the Black Sea, together with 
the poſſeſſion of the city of Aſoph,. on the mbuth of the Don; and 
that a ſum of money ſhovld be paid them by way of indemnification 
for che expences of the war. Theſe terms, however, were rejected; 
and the negociations, which continued through the whole year 1772, 


at Jaſt came to nothing. The commiſſioners on both ſides retired | 


from Buchareſt; the place where the congreſs was held, on the 22d 
of March 47973. For ſome time a deſultory kind of war was carried 


on between detachments from the two armies ;; but as this was very 


judicial to the Ruſſians, who could not be fo eafily recruited as 
the Turks, about the middle of June, Romanzow made preparations 
for paſſing the Danube with the grand Ruſſian army, conſiſting of 
87, men; which, however, he. did not accomplith till the 24th ; 
aud then marched with his army, in large diviſions, towards the city 
of Siliſtria. He was terribly harraſſed on his march by large bodies 
_ of the Turkiſh cavalry, of whom the Grand Viſir had detached 
_ 257,000'for this purpoſe. At laſt, they arrived before the city, which 
was ſtrongly fortified, and defended by a body of troops, conſiſtin 
. of about 24, 00 men. On the 2gth of June, this body was — 
by General Weiſman, who commanded the van of the Ruſſian army, 
and forced to retire into Siliſtria. The Orand Viſir then detached 


82 men to the relief of the place; upon which the Ruſſians found 
It neceſſary to retreat; and this was not accompliſhed without very 
great difficulty and loſs. In this retreat General Weiſman was killed, 
and-the army left all their ines behind them. L bs ci 4p 7 
Many other ſevere conflitts. ppened this campaign, which proved 
leſs glorious to the Ruſſians than any of the former ones. But in 
1774, their arms were attended with better ſucceſs. Romanzow's 
army was reinforced by 40, ooo men, and, on the night between the 
16th and 7th of June, paſſed the Danube, in ſpite of all oppoſition. 
A continued feries of engagements then happened between the Ruſ- 
fian/generals and different bodies of the Turks: In theſe the latter 
weere always defeated; and at laſt became ſo much difpirited, that a 
bdody of 40% o, or, according to ſome accounts, of 70,000 Pur ks, 
Ned at the firſt ſight of a body of their enemies, greatly inferior in 
number, leaving behind them alf their tents and baggage, with a 
fine train of braſs artillery. - From this time, diforder, mutiny, and 
diſmay, ſeized all the Turkiſh- armies, and they abſolutely retufed to 
face their enemies. They plundered the baggage, robbed and mur- 


dered their officers, deſerted by thouſands, taking the road to Con- 


ſtantinople, and conunitting every kind of - outrage by the way. 
The miniſters of ſtate, after having tried all methods to induce this 
' Jawleſs crew to return td their duty, were obliged to furniſhi them 
with veſſels for their tranſportation into Aſtia. According to ſome 
accounts, no fewer than 140, 00 of the Turkiſh troops deſerted 
in this manner. Even in the Grand Viſir's camp at Schumla, mat- 
ters went on in the ſame manner. He was abandoned by his whole 
cavalry; his European and Aſtatic troops quarrelled, and cut one 
another to pieces before · his face ; and, in ſhiort, the vaſt army he 
LEES * 6 | . commaaded 
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commanded was reduced almoſt to nothing. The Ruſſian general 


did not Nil to take advantage of theſe misfortunes. He placed 


the different diviſions of his army in ſuch advantageous ſituations, 
that he totally cut off all communication between the Turkiſh camp 
and every mean of ſubſiſtence. The unfortunate Viſir, therefore, 
was obliged at laſt to ſubmit to the terms which Romanzow dictated 
to him. The principal articles were, the independency of the Cri- 
mea; the abſolute ceſſion of Kilburn, Kerche, and Jenickala, and all 


the country between the Bog and the Dniper ; a free navigation in 


all the Turkiſh ſeas, in which. was included the paſſage through the 

Dardanelles, with all the privileges and immunities which were grant · 

ed to the moſt favoured nations. Ruſſia gave up all her conquelts, 

except Aſoph and Taganrok. There were beſides ſeveral ſtipulations , 
in favour of the inhabitants of Moldavia and Wallachia, and the 

Greek iſlands, which were reſtored by Ruſſia. Ty | 

In all probability, the Ruſſian court granted theſe terms, hard as 
they were, the more readily, on account of à dangerous rebellion 

which broke out in the dominions of the Empreſs. The leader of this 

rebellion was a Coſſack, by name e ; who aſſumed the name 

and character of the late unfortunate Emperor Peter III. and was 

joined by ſuch numbers, that, on the 23d of December 1773, a ma- 

nifeſto was publiſhed againſt him by the Empreſs. Several bodies of 
troops alſo were ſent againſt him, by whom he was moſt commonly 

defeated ; notwithſtanding which, he ſound means to maintain his 

ground for a conſiderable time. He laid ſiege to Orenburg, the ca- 

pital of the province of that name-; but it does not appear that he 

ever made himſelf maſter of this place, or that he poſſeſſed any con- 

ſiderable military abilities. On the 25th of March 1774 he was de- 

feated by Prince Gallitzin, with the Toſs of 2000 men killed, and 3000 
made priſoners.— A few days afterwards, however, he. re-appeared 
at the head of a confiderable army; when he was again encountered 
by Prince Gallitzin, and ſo totally deſeated, that he was forced to 
flee, with only fourteen men to attend him. After theſe, and ſome 
other mistortunes, the barbarity of this impoſtor's temper was fo 
greatly increaſed, that he committed the greateſt cruehies. - Having 
again collected his forces, he directed his rage againſt the nobility, 
whom he ſlaughtered without mercy, and of whom he is ſaid to have 


deſtroyed above 1000.—At laſt he was entirely defeated on the 25th | 


of Auguſt, and his troops diſperſed in ſuch a manner. that he never 
could aſſemble them again. He was then forced to wander through 
deſarts, after ſwimming acroſs the Wolga, totally deſtitute of the 
5 of life; and at laſt was taken, and brought to Count 

anin, juſt after he had killed his horſe in order to feed upon him. 
He was tried, condemned, and executed, for his crimes ; but it is 
ſud, that his inſtigators to revolt were never publicly known. Ina 
letter written by the Empreſs, on this occaſion, to the French King, 


ſhe fays, I ſhall keep his depoſitions ſecret, that they may not ag - 


vate the diſgracs, of thoſe who ſet him on.“ | 
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Boundaries. 1 Beunpzp we Turkey on the North ; by the 
| gulphs of Perſia or Baſſora, and Ormus, which 
ſeparate it from Peli, on the Eaſt; by Indian ocean, South; 
and the Red Sea, which divides it from Afri ica, on the Welt. 
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| | | Fox E. Jon. 23-27. 
. W. NW 89 „ * 0 S 7 6 6 . . „ 9 N. lat. 29 50. : 
| 5 Haggiaz or Maran, { Mecea, E, lon. 41. 
2. Aribia Deſerta | 11 — 345. 
r Medina. 
HE Tehama, „„ „„ „„ Dhaſar. 1% 17 
We 333 9 „ 14 | 5 Mocno, E. lon. 44-4, 
VN. lat. 13-40. 
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Non] n is remarkable that this country has always preſerved 
its ancient name. The word Arab, it is generally faid, lignifies a 
robber, or freebooter. The word Saracen, by which one tribe is 
Called, is ſaid to ſignify both a thief and an inhabitant of the deſart. 
Theſe names juſtly belong to the Arabians, for they ſeldom let any 


merthandize paſs through the country without extorting ſomething 


from the See if they do not rob them. * e ee 
Mountain. The moſt hotes are the Wale of Sinai and Ho- 


rab, lying in Arabia Petrza, Eaſt of the Red Sea, and thoſe called 
Gabebel-Ared, in Arabia Felix. 


ier Sear, Gu/phe, no Caper. There are few Fountains, ring, 
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or rivers in this country, except the Euphrates, which waſhes the 
North - Eaſt limits of it. It is almoſt ſurrounded with ſeas; as the 


Indian ocean, the Red Sea, the gulphs of Perſia and Ormus. The 
chief capes or promontoriĩes are alt of Roſalgate and Muſledon. 


Climate, Air, Soil, and Produce.] The air in this country is ex- 
ceffive dry and hot, and the country is ſubject to hot poiſonous winds, 
like thoſe on the oppoſite ſhores of Perha, which oſten prove fatal, 
eſpecially to ſtrangers. The foil, in ſome parts, is nothing more 
than immenſe ſands, which, when agitated by the winds, roll like 
the troubled ocean, and ſometimes form mountains, by which whole 
caravans have been buried or loſt. In theſe deſarts, the caravans, 
having no tracts, are guided, as at fea, by a compaſs, or by the 
ſtars, for they travel chiefly in the night. This country is never, 
unleſs ſometimes. at the equinoxes, - refretlied with rain; and the in- 
tenſeneſs of the cold in the night is almoſt equal to that of the heat 
in the day-time.-- The Southern part of Arabia, deſervedly called 
the Happy, is bleſſed with an excellent ſoil, and, in general, is very 
fertile. There the cultivared lands, which are chiefly about the towns 
near the ſea-coalt, produce balm of Gilead, manna, myrrh, caſſio, 
aloes, frankincenſe, ſpikenard, and other valuable gums ; cinnamon, 
pepper, cardamum, - oranges, lemons, - pomegrahates, figs, and other 
fruits; honey and wax in plenty, with a ſmall quantity of corn and 
wine. But this country is moſt famous for its coffee and its dates, 
which laſt are found ſcarce any where in ſuch perfection as here and 
in Perſia. There arg few trees fit for timber in Arabia, and little 


wood of any kind. 


Animali.] The moſt uſeful animals in Arabia are camels and dro- 
medaries they are amazingly fitted by providence for traverſing the 
dry and parched defarts of this country, for they are ſo formed, that 
they can throw up the liquor from their ſtomach into their throat, by 
which means they can travel ſix or eight days without water. The 
camels uſually carry -800 weight upon their backs, which is not taken 
off during the whole journey, for they naturally kneel-down to reſt, 
and in due time rife with their load. The dromedary is a ſmall ca- 
mel, that will travel many miles a-day.' It is an obſervation amo 

the Arabs, that wherever there are trees the water is not far 01 
and when they draw near a pool, their camels will ſmell it at a diſ- 


tance, and ſet up their great trot till they come to it. The Arabian 


horſes are well known in Europe, and have contributed to improve 


the breed of thoſe in England. They are only fit for the ſaddle, and 


are admired for their make as much as for their ſwiftneſs and high 
mettle. OW NS 27; | 7: 


Inbatitants,” Manters, Cuftons, and Dreſs } The Atabians are 


of a middle ſtature, thin, and of a ſwarthy complexion; with black 


hair and black eyes. They are ſwift of foot, excellent horſemen, 
and are ſaid to be à brave people, expert at the bow and lance, 
and, fince they became acquainted with fire-arms, good markimen.. 
The inhabitants of the inland country live in tents, and remove from 
place to place with their flocks and herds; as they have ever done 
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ſinee they became a nation. In general, they are ſuch. thieves by na- 
ture, that travellers and pilgrims, who are led thither from all na- 
tions, through motives of devotion, or curiofity, are ſtruck with ter- 
ror on their approaches towards the Deſarts. Thoſe robbers, head- 
ed by a captain, traverſe the country in conſiderable troops on horſe- 
back, aſſault and plunder the caravans; and we are told, that ſs 
late as the year 1758, a body of 50, 00 Arabians attacked a cara - 
van of -merchants and pilgrims returning from Mecca, killed about 
$0,000 perſons, and plundered it of every thing valuable, though 
Uecrted: by a Turkiſn army. On the ſea- coaſt they are mere pi- 
rates, and make prize of every veſſel they can maſter, of whatever 
nation. ins „ese Si > ther 
The habit of the roving Arabs. is a kind of blue ſhirt, tied about 
them with a white faſh or girdle 3 and ſome of them have a vaſt of 
tars or ſheep-ſkins over it; they alſo wear drawers, and ſometimes 
ſlüppers, but no ſtockings ;; and have a cap or turban on their heads. 
Many of them go almoſt. naked; but, as in the Eaſtern countries, 
the women are ſo wrapped: up that nothing can be diſcerned but 
their eyes. Like other Mahometans, the Arabs eat all manner of 
tleſh,. except that of hogs ; and prefer the fleſh of camels to other 
meat. They take care to drain the blood from the fleſh, as the Jews 
do, and like them reſſiſe ſuch fiſh as have no ſcales. Coffee and tea, 
- water, and ſherbet made of oranges, water, and ſugar, is their uſual 
drink; they have no ſtrong liquors .. 


* Religion. ] Of this the reader will find an account in the following 


tiftory of Mahomer their countryman.” Many'of the wild Arabs are 
{ti Pagans, but the people in general profeſs Mahometanifm. 


Learning and Language.] Though the Arabians, in former ages, 
were famous for their learning {kill in all the liberal arts, there 
is ſcarce a country at preſent where the people are ſo univerſally ig - 
norant. The vulgar language uſed in the three Arabias is the A- 


rabeſk, or corrupt Arabian, which is likewiſe ſpoken, with ſome va- 


riation of dialect, over great part of the Eaſt, from Egypt to the 


court of the Great Mogul. The pure old ere Arabic, which 


is ſaid to be a dialect of the Hebrew, and by the people of the Eaſt 
accounted the richeſt, moſt energetic and copious language in the 
world, is taught in their ſchools, as Greek and Latin is amongſt the 
Europeans, and uſed by Mahometans in their worſhip; for as the 
Koran was written in this language, they will not ſuffer it to be read 


in any other ; they look upon it to have been the language of Para- 


diſe, and think no man can be maſter of it without a miracle, as con- 
ſiting of ſeveral millions of words. The books which treat of it ſay, 
they have no fewer than 1000 terms te expreſs the word camel, and 
500 for that of a ln. The Pater-noſter in the Arabic is as follows. 
Auna Hlladbi f. ſamauat; jethaddas eſmdc; tati malacutac 5 taouri 
maſebiatac, cama fi-Jama ; kedbalec ala lardb aating chobzena kefatna 
iaum beiaum; wagfor lena danubena, wachataina, cama nog for nachna 
lemen aca doina'; wald tadalkchalna fi - hajarib ; laken mayjina me- 
ungſaberir. Amen | ot 
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Sinai, is a beautiful plain, near nine miles long and above three in 


breadth; it lyes open to the North-Eaſt, but to the Southward is 


_ cloſed by ſome of the lower eminences of Mount Sinai; and other 


parts of that mountain make ſuch encroachments upon the plain as 
to divide it in two, each ſo capacious as to be ſufficient to receive the 
whole camp of the Iſraelites. | | | | 

From Mount Sinai may be ſeen Mount Horeb, where Moſes my 
the flocks of Jethro, his father-in-law, when he ſaw the burning - buſh. 
On thoſe mountains are many chapels and cells, poſſeſſed by the 
Greek and Latin monks, who, like the religious at Jeruſalem, pre- 
tend to ſhew the very ſpot where every miracle or tranſaction record- 
ed in ſcripture happened. | | po 

The chief cities in Arabia are Mocho, Aden, Mufchat, and Suez, 
where moſt of the trade of this country is carried on ; but thoſe of 


Meeca, which is the capital of all Arabia, and Medina, deſerve par- 


ticular notice. At Mecca; the birth - place of Mahomet, is a moſque 
fo glorious that it is generally counted the moſt magnificent of any 
temple in the Turkiſh dominions: its lofty roof being raiſed in-fa- 
ſhion of a dome, and covered with gold, with'two beautiful towers 
at the end, of extraordinary height and architecture, make a delight - 
ful appearance, and are conſpicuous at a great diſtance. The wmotque 
hath a hundred gates, with à window over each; and the whole 


building within is decorated with the fineſt gildings and tapeſtry, 


The number of pilgrims who yearly viſit this place is almoſt incredi- 


ble, every muſſulman being obliged by his religion to come hithee 


once in his life-time, or ſend a deputy. 

At Medina, about fiſty miles from the Red Sea, the city to which 
Mahomet fled when he was driven out of Mecca, and the place where 
he was buried, is a ſtately moſque, ſupported by 400 pillars, and 
furniſhed with $00 filver lamps, which are continnally burning. It 
is called the Moſt Holy by the Turks, becauſe in it is placed the cot- 
fin of their prophet Mahomet, covered with cloth of gold, under a 
canopy of filver tiſſue, which the Baſhaw of Egypt, by order of the 
Grand Signior, renews every year. The camel which carries it de- 
rives a ſort of ſanctity from it, and is never to be uſed in any drud- 
ger afterwards. Over the foot of the coffin is a rich golden creſcent, 

o cnrioufly wrought, and adorned with precious ſtones, that it is 
eſteemed a malter-piece of great value. Thither the pilgrims reſort, 
as to Mecea, but not in fuch numbers. $-6 8 


Goverument.] The inland country of Arabia is under the govern- 
ment of many petty princes, who are ſtiled Xerifs and Imans, both 
of them including the offices of king and prielt, in the ſame manner 
as the califfs of the Saracens, the ſucceſſors of Mahomet. Theſe mo- 
narchs appear to be abſolute, both in\ſpirituals and temporals ; the fuc- 
ceſſion is hereditary, and they have no other laws than thoſe ſound 
in the Koran, and the comments upon it. The Northern Arabs, 
owe ſubjection to the Turks, and are governed by bathaws reſiding 
among them; but it is certain they receive large gratuities from the 
Grand Signior for protecting the pilgrims that paſs through their 
country from the robberies of their countrymen. The Arabians 
have no ſtanding regular militia, but the Kings command both the 
er | 4B2 perſons . 
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perſons and the purſes of their ſubjects as the neceſſity of affairs re- 
6% „ r 
Hitor y] The hiſtory of this country differs from that oſ all o- 
thers ; for as the ſlavery and ſubjection of other nations make a great 
part of their hiſtory, that of the Arabs is entirely compoſed of their 


cdnqueſts or independence. The Arabs are deſcended of Iſmael, of 


whoſe polterity-it was foretold that they ſhould be invincible, have 
L their hands againſt every man, and every man's hands againſt 
*©. theirs,” They are at preſent, and have remained from the re- 
maoteſt ages, during the various conqueſts of the Greeks, Romans, 
and Tartars, a convincing proof of the divinity of this prediction. 
Towards the North, and tlie ſea - coaſts of Arabia, indeed the inhabi- 
tants are kept in awe by the Turks; but the wandering tribes in the 
Southern and inland parts, acknowledge themſelves * ſubjects of 
vo foreign power, and do not fail to harraſs and annoy all ſtrangers 
who come into their country. The conqueſts” of the Arabs make as 


wonderful a part of their hiſtory, as the independence and freedom 


which they have ever continued to enjoy. Theſe, as well as their 
religion, began with one man, whoſe character forms a very ſingu- 
lar phenomenon in the hiſtory of mankind, © This was the famous 
-es a native of Meeca, a city of Arabia Felix. He was born 


= : 
* 


in the ſixth century, in the reign of Juſtinian XI. Emperor of Con- 


- 


Rantinople, 2 wy 

Though deſcended of mean parentage, illiterate and poor, Ma- 
homet was endowed with à ſubtile genius, like thoſe of the ſame 

untry, and poſſeſſed an enterprize and ambition peculiar to him- 
ſelf, and much beyond his condition. He had been employed, in 
the early part of his life, by an uncle, Abuteleb, as a factor, and 
had occaſion, in this capgcity, to travel into Syria, Paleſtine, and 
Egypt. He was afterwards taken into the ſervice of a rich mer- 
chant, upon whoſe death he married his widow Cadiga, and by her 
means came to be poſſeſſed of great wealth, and of a numerous fami- 
Iy, During his perigrinations into Egypt and the Eaſt, he had ob- 


* 


ſerved the yaſt variety of ſects in religion, whoſe hatred againſt each 


- other was ſtrong and inveterate, while, at the ſame time, there were 
many particulars into which the greater part of them were agreed. 


He carefully laid hol f. of "theſe particulars, by means of which, and 


dy addreſſing himſelf to the love of power, riches, and pleafure 
paſſions, untyerſal among men, he expected to raiſe a new ſyſtem o 

religion, more general than any which hitherto had been eſtabliſſred. 
In this dolign e was aſſiſted by a Sergian monk, whoſe libertine 
diſpoſition had made him forfake his cloyiter and profeſſion, and en- 
gage in the ſervice of Cadiga, with whom he remained as a domeſtic 
when Mahomet was taken to her bed. This monk was perfectly 


qualified, by his great learning, for ſupplying the defects which his 


maſter, for want of à liberal education, laboured under, and which, 


5 all probability, muſt have obſtruſted the execution of his deſign. 
c 


was neceſſury, however, that the religion they propoſed to elta- 

bliſn ſbouſd Have a divine ſanction; and for this purpoſe Mahomet 

| turned a calamity, with which he was afflicted, to his advantage. 

He yas often ſubject to fits of the epilepſy; a diſeaſe which. mole 
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whom it afflicts are deſirous to conceal; Mahomet gave out there 
ſore that theſe fits were trances, into which he was miraculouſly. 
thrown by God Almighty, and during which he was inſtructed in 
his will, which he was commanded to publiſh to the world. By this 


ſtrange ſtory, and by living a retired, abſtemious, and auſtere life, 


he eaſily acquired a character for ſuperior; ſanctity among his ac- 
e and neighbours. When he thought himſelf ſufficiently 


ortified, by the numbers and enthuſiaſm of his followers, he boldly 


declared himſelf a prophet, ſent by God into the world, not only to 


teach his will, hut ta compel. mankind: to obey it. He did not lay 
the foundation of his ſyſtem Jo narrow as only to comprehend. the 
natives of his n country. His mind, though rude and enthuſi- 
aſtic, was enlarged by travelling isto diſtant lands, whoſe manners 
and religion he had made a peculiar ſtudy. He propoſed that the 
ſyſtem he eſtabliſhed ſhould extend over all the neighbouring nations, 
to whoſe doctrines and prejudices he had taken care to adapt it. The 
Eaſtern countries were at this time ſtrongly infected with the hereſy 
of Arius, who allowed the prophetic office, but denied the divinity 
of Jeſus Chriſt. Egypt and Arabia were filled with Jews, who had 
fled into theſe corners of the world from the perſecution of the Em- 

eror Adrian, who threatened the total extinction of that people. 
The other inhabitants of theſe countries were Pagans. Theſe, how- 
ever, had little attachment to their decayed and derided idolatry; 
and like men whoſe religious principle is weak, had given themſelves 
over to pleaſure and ſenſuality, or to the acquiſition of riches, in or- 
der to be the better able to indulge in the gratification of ſenſe, which, 
together with the doctrine of „ compoſed the ſole princi- 


ples of their religion and philoſophy. Mabomet's ſyſtem was exactly 


. ſuited to theſe three kinds of men. To gratify the two former, he de- 


clared that there was one God, who created the world, and governed 
all things in it; that he had ſent various prophets into the world to 
teach his will to mankind, among whom Moſes and Jeſus Chriſt were 
the moſt eminent; but the endeavours of theſe had proved ineffectu- 
al, and God had therefore now ſent his laſt and greateſt prophet, with 

à commiſſion more ample than what Moſes or Chriſt had been en- 
truſted with. He had commanded him not only to publiſh his laws, 
but to ſubdue thoſe who were unwilling to believe or obey them; and 
for this end to eſtabliſh a kingdom upon earth which ſhould propa- 
gate the divine law throughout the world; that God had defigned 
utter ruin and deſtruction to thoſe who, ſhould reſuſe to ſubmit to 
him; but to his faithful followers, had given the ſpoils and poſſeſ- 
ſions of all the earth, as a reward in this life, and had provided for 
them hereaſter a paradiſe of all ſenſual enjoyments, eſpecially thoſe 
of love; that the pleaſures. of ſuch as died in propagating the faith 
would be peculiarly intenſe, and vaſtly tranſcend thoſe of the reſt. Theſe, 
together with the prohibition of drinking. ſtrong liquors, reſtraint 
not very ſevere in warm climates,) and the doctrine of predeſtination, 
were the capital articles of Mahomet's creed. They were no ſogner 
publiſhed, than a vaſt many of his countrymen embraced. them with 
implicit faith. They were written by the priet we formerly mentioned, 
and compoſe a hook called the Koran, or Alcoran, by way of emi- 
nence, as e ſay che Bible, which means The Bock. The perſon. of 
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Mahomet, however, was familfar to the inhabitants of Mecea; ſo chat 
the greater part of them were ſufficiently convinced of the deceit, 
The more enlightened and leading men entered into a deſign to cut 
him off; but Mahomet getting notice of their intention, fled from his 
native city to Medina Talmachi, or, the City of the Prophet. The 
fame of his miracles and doctrine was, according to cuſtom, greateſt 
at a diſtance, and the inhabitants of Medina received him with open 
arms. From this flight, which happened in the 622d year of Chriſt, 
the 44th year of Makomet's age, and roth of his miniſtry, his fol- 
| lowers, the Mahometans, compute their time, and the æra is called 

in Arabic, Hegiray i. e. the Flight. | HS, SH 

But though Mahomet met with great difficulties at firſt in the eſta- 
bulbedent of his impoſture, by great aſſiduity and perſeverence he at 
length carried his point, and got himſelf acknowledged as the Great 
Prophet by all the Arabians. He then began to think of ſpreading 
his 0 into different countries, and for this purpoſe wrote a let- 
ter to the Emperor of Perſia, and another to the Greek Emperor at 
Conſtantinople. Neither of theſe monarchs, however, thought proper 
to comply with his propoſals, and the latter would have made war 
upon him, but was prevented by one of his ſubjects, who affured him 
that the enterprize would prove very dangerous, as not the moſt de- 
ſpotic monarchs he had ever ſeen had half the veneration paid ther 
which was given to Mahomet by his followers. He ſeems indeed to 
have been regarded to all intents and purpoſes as a god. When he 
ſpit; his followers licked up his ſpittle from the ground, and gathered 
ap the hairs which happened to fall from his head, or the pairings of 
his nails, as the moſt precious relicks. So ſtrongly cemented therefore 
were the Arabs by this ſuperſtition, that they were-much more than 
a match for any nation on earth, at the ſame time that their Impoſtor, 
by the rules of his religion, encouraged, nay, commanded them to at- 
tempt the conqueſt of all other people, and affured them that their 
rewards in the next world would be in proportion to the fury with 
which they fought in this. One thing, however, he erred in, namely, 
in not appointing a ſucceſſor before his death; and this omiſſion, hap- 
pily for ad, introduced diviſions immediately after the death of 
che Prophet, and weakened the power of the Enthuſiaſts. Vet their 
conqueſts were exceedingly rapid; in ſeventy years, or little more, 
they made themſelves maſters of Perſia, great part of Tartary and In- 
dia on the Eaſt, and of Syria, Paleſtine, Egypt, Barbary, and Spain 
on the Weſt. France they alſo invaded, but were-overthrown, with 
very great ſlaughter, by Charles Martel, and obliged to give over the 
enterprize. Their empire alſo ſoon na to fall in pieces. Spain firſt 
ell off, and thenee came the Moorith kings who governed that coun- 
try for ſo long a time, and were finally expelled only within theſe two 
centuries. On the Eaſt, the empire was divided into innumerable lit- 
tle tyrannies, while the ſent of the empire was removed to Bagdad. 
In the beginning of the 13th" century the Moguls over-ran and de- 
ſtroyed all the Eaſtern part of the Arabian empire, which they final- 
ly overthrew about the year 1256, unger their commander Hulaku, 
who took the city of Bagdad, and is ſaid to have there maſſacred 
fixteen hundred, thouſand perſons. The country of Arabia itfelf, 
However, he did not conquer, nor though Tamerlane the Tartar 
2 | over- ran 
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over · ran the ſame countries ſomewhat more than a century aſter, did 
he enter Arabia ſo that on the whole it may be fairly concluded that 
the Arabians never were conquered. by any nation; neither indeed, 


conſidering the nature of their country, is there a poſſibility of it; for 
the extreme want of water muſt neceſſarily prevent the march of an 
army through it: at the ſame time that the Arabs mounted on their 
ſwift camels, and which can bear the want of water ſeveral days, can 
traverſe the moſt inhoſpitable deſarts with eaſe. They can, indeed, 
make no more conqueſts, but the ſuperſtition originally propagated 
by them continues to overſpread, we may ſay, the whole of Africa, 
the greateſt part of Aſia, and no inconſiderable part of Eurepe. 
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ODERN Perſia is bounded by the monntains of 
Ararat, or Daghiſtan, which divide it from Cir- 
caſhan Tartary, on the North-Weſt ; by the Caſpian ſea, which di- 
vides. it from Ruffia, on the North; by the river Oxus, which divides 
it from Uſbec Tartary, on the North-Eaſt ; by India on the Eaſt, and 
by the Indian ocean, and the gulphs of Perſia and Ormus, on the 
South; and by Arabia and Turkey on the Weſt. | 
Modern Perſia. comprehends the ancient Hyrcania, BaQria, Suſia- 
na, Parthia, Media, and part of Aſſyria, Iberia, and Colchis. The 
modern diviſions of Perſia, are extremely uncertain, and of little im- 
portance to the reader. ? 7 wa 4 


Name.] Perſia, according to the poets, derives its name from 
Perſeus, the ſon of Jupiter and Danae. Leſs. fabulous authors ſup- 
poſe it derived from Paras, which fignifies a horſeman, the Perſians, 
or Parthians, being always celebrated for their ſkill in horſemanſhip. 


Air.] In ſo extenſive an empire this is very different. Thoſe 
parts which border upon Caucaſus and Daghiſtan, and the moun- 
tains near the Caſpian ſea, are cold. The air in the midland provin- 
ces of Perſia is ſerene, pure, and exhilarating, but in the Southern 
provinces. it is hot, and ſoffietimes communicates noxious blaſts to the 


midland parts, which are ſo often mortal, that the inhabitants fortiſy 
their heads with very thick turbans. 3 
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Seil and Production.] Thiſe-vary Hike the air. Vegetation is far 


from being luxuriant towards Tartary and the Cafpian ſea, but with 
cultivation the foil might produce abundance of corn and fruits. 
' South of Mount Paurus, the fertility of the country in corn, fruits, 
wine, and the other luxuries of life, are equalled by few countries. 
Ir” produces wine and oil in plenty, ſenna, thubarb, and the fineſt 
of drugs. The fruits are delicious, eſpecially their dates, oranges, 
piſtachio- nuts, melons,” cucumbers, and garden; ſtuff, not to mention 
vaſt quantities of excellent ſilk; and the gulph of Boſſora formerly 
furniſhed great part of Europe and Aſia with very fine pearls. Some 
parts near Iſpahan eſpecially produce almoſt all the flowers that are 
valuable in Europe; and from ſome of them, the roſes eſpecially, 
they extract waters ofa ſalubrious and odorific- kind, which form a 
7 commodity in trade. In ſhort, the. fruits, vegetables, and 
owers of Perſia, are of a moſt exalted flavour; and had the natives 
the art of horticulture to as great perfection as ſome nations in Eu- 
rope, by tranſplanting, engraſting, and other meliorations, they would 
add greatly to the natural riches of the country, The Perſian aſſa 
ſcœtida flows from a plant called Hiltot, and turns into a gum. Some 
of it is white, and ſome black; but the former is ſo much valued, 
that the natives make very rich ſauces of it, and ſometimes eat it as 
a rarity. 5 6 l . „ a " | * 3 8 2 


Mountain. ] Theſe are Caucaſus and Ararat, which are called the 
mountains of Daghiſtan; and che vaſt collection of mountains called 
Taurus, and their diyiſions run through the middle of che country 
ſrom Natolia to India. | un \ | 

Nannen 1 3-34.44) EN Kad „ ; — nen 
Niers. ] It has been obſerved, that no country, of ſo great an 
extent, has fo few navigable rivers as Perſia. The moſt conſiderable 
are thoſe of the Kur, anciently Cyrus; and Aras, anciently Araxes, 
which rife in or near the mountains of Ararat, and, joining their 


ſtreams, fall into the Caſpian ſea; The ſcarcity: of rivers in Perſia, 


is joined to a ſcarcity of water; but the defect, where it prevails, is 
admirably well ſupplied by means of reſervoirs, aqueducts, canals, 
and other ingenious methods, though leſs ſo now than formerly, 
Fhis country contitins mines of iron, copper, lead; and turquoiſe- 
ſtones are found in Choraſan. Sulphur, ſalt-petre, and antimony, 
are found in the mountains. Quarries of red, white, and black 
marble, have been diſtovered near Tauris, and natural ſalt in the 
| province of Catania; ene KI 1 3 Be) 
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Inbabitantr, Maimert, Cuftemr, and Diverſions.) It is impoſſible 
to ſpeak with any certainty” concerning the population of a country 
ſo Vttle knowwab that of Perſia. If we judge by the vaſt armies in 
modern às well s fr ancient times, raiſed there, the number of inhabi- 
taiſts muſt be vefy great. The Perſians of both ſexes are generally 
Kiafome; the men being fond of Georgian and Circaſſian women. 
Their complex towards che South? are ſomewhat fwarthy. The 
men ſhave their heads, but tlie young men ſuffer a dock oß hair to 
ow off eacR Hd HH tte heard ef their chin to reach up to their 
k Mmples ; bir Eligo people) wear long beards Men vf — 
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very warm, ſo that they never pu 
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quality wear very magnificent turbans ; many of them coſt, 25 pounds, 
and tew under nine or ten. They have a maxim to keep their heads 
l off their caps or their turbans our 

of reſpect, even to the King. Their dreſs is very a Next to the 
ſkin they wear callieo ſhirts; over them a veſt, which reaches below 
the knet, girt with a ſaſh, and over that a looſe, garment ſomewhat 
ſhorter. The materials of their clothes; however, are comtonly very 
expenſive, conſiſting of the richeſt furs, ſilks, muſlin, cottons, and the 
like valuable ſtuffs, richly embroidered with gold and filver. They 
wear a kind of looſe boots on their legs; and ſlippers on their feet. 
They are fond of riding; and very expenſive in their equipages. They 
wear at all times a dagger in their ſaſh, and linen trowzers. The col- 
lars of their ſhirts and clothes are open, ſo that their dreſs upon the 
whole is Far better adapted for the purpoſes both of health and acti- 
vity, than the long flowing robes of the Turks. | 
The dreſs of the women is not much diſſerent; their wear; as well 
as that of the men is very coltly, and they are at great pains to heigh- 
ten their beauty by art, colours; and waſhes: * be 
The Perſians accuſtom themſelves to frequent waſhings and ablu- 


tions which are the more netefſary; as they ſeldom change their li- 


nen. In the morning early they drink toffee, about eleven go to din- 
ner, upon fruits, ſweet-meats, and milk; but their chief meal is at 
night. They are temperate, but uſe opium, though not in ſach abun- 
dance as the Turks, nor are they very delicate in their entertainments 
of eating and drinking: They are t maſters of ceremony to- 
wards their ſuperiors; and ſo palite, that they accommodate Europe 
ans, who viſit them, with ſtools, that they may not be forced to fig 
crols-legged. They are ſo immoderately fond of tobacco, (which 
they ſmoke thro? a tube fixed in water, ſo as to be cool in the mouth, 
that when it has been prohibited by their princes, they have been 
known to leave their country, rather than be debarred from that en- 
joyment. The Perſians are naturally fond of poetry, moral ſentences, 
and hyperbole. Their long wars, and their national revolutions, have 
mingled the natives with barbaroùs nations; and are faid to have 
taught them diſſimulation; but they are ſtill pleaſing and plauſible 
in their behaviour; and in all ages they have becen remarkable ſor 

hoſpitality. r | l Te 
The Perſians write, like the Hebrews, ſrom the right to the left, 
are neat in their ſeals. and materials tor writing, and wonderfully ex- 
peditious in the art. The number of people employed in their manu- 
ſcripts, {for no printing is allowed there,) is incredible. | 
Their great foible ſeems to be -oſtentation in their equipages and 
dreiſes nor are they leſs jealous of their women than the Turks, 
and other Eaſtern nations. They are fond of muſic, and take a 
pleaſure in converſing in large companies ; but their chief diverſions 
are thoſe of the field, hunting, hawking, horſemanſhip, and the ex- 
erciſe of arms, in all which they are very demterous. They excel, 
as their anceſtors the Parthians did; in archery; They ate fond of 
rope · dancers; jugglers, and fighting. of wild. beaſts,  and., privately 
play at games of chanckd e. (79504 by gh hats 
Men may marry for life, or ſor any determined time, in Perſia, 
as well as through all Tartary and travellers, ot merchatits, who 
— 2 9 4 C intend 
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intend to ſtay ſome time in uny city, commonly apply to the cadee, 
or judge, for a wife during the time he propoſes to ſtay. The ca- 

dee, ſor a, ſtated: gratuity, produces a number of girls, whom be 
: declares to be honeſt,” and free from difeaſes, and he becomes ſurety 
for them. A gentleman who lately attended the Ruffian embaſſy 
to Perſia declares, that, amongſt thoufands, there has not been one 
ee of their diſhoneſty en che time agreed upon. 


"Religion: 1 The: Perſians are Mahometans of the ſe& of Ali, for 
1 reaſon; the Turks, who follow the ſucceſſion of Omar and 
Abu Bekr, call them heretics. Their religion is, if poſſible, in 

ſome things more fantaſtical and ſenſual than that of the Turks, but 
in many poĩnts it is mingled with ſome bramin ſuperſtitions. When 
they are taxed by the Chriſtians with drinking ſtrong Fquors, as 
mn of them do, they anſwer very ſenſibly, You Chriſtians 

«where and get drunk, though you know you are committing fins, 

hich is the very eaſe with us.” To; enumerate their ſaperlinions, 

4 and ceremomes, would require à volume. Having mentioned 
5 | fue ve the compariſon between them and the Perſian guebres, 
or gaurs, who pretend to be the diſciples: and ſacceſſors of the an- 
cient magi, the followers. of Zoroaſter, may be highly worth a learn- 
ed diſquiſition : that both of them held originally pure and ſimple 
ideas of a Supreme Being, may be eafity proved, but the Indian 
Pet aus and parſes accuſe the gaurs, who ſtilb worſhip;,the fire, of 

Having fenſualized thoſe ideas, and of introducing an evil principle 
into the government of the world. A combuſtible ground, about 
ten, miles diſtant from Baku, a city in the North of Perſia, is the 
ſcene of the guebres devotions- It muſt be admitted, that this 
S is impregnated with very ſarprifing inflammatory qualities, 
contains ſeveral old little temples in one of which the guebres 
* to preſerve the ſacred flame of the univerſal hire, which ri- 
{es. from the end, and a, large hollow cane ſtuck inte the ground, re- 
ſembling a lamp burning, with very pure ſpirits. The Mahometans 
are the declared enemies of the gaurs, who were bamſhed out of 
Perſia by Shah Abbas. Their ſect, however, is faid to be numerous, 

* h tolerated, in very tew place 
The long Wars between the Perkans and the, * ſeem early 
0 hae, 3 the ancient Chriſtians into Perſia, and the neighbour- 
mg RR, Even to this day many ſecs are found, that, evident- 
iſtiantty for the ground-work of heir religion. Some of 
led ac who are a kind of quietiſts, ſacrifice their pal- 
x to. God, and, pro ſeſs the moral duties. The Sabean Chriſtians 
hayg,,,m t] 2 religion, à mixture of WN and Mahometaniſm, 
4285 numerous towards the Perſian. Quiph. The EAR and 

diane are very a an ha. 
3» ri 4 Mi; 1 

- 4: b Abe Arabs had not their language 3 Perks s 
but, 23 ly reſts on the great intermixture {Arai ck in 
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1 the Arabic, and people of quality among them 
ave adopted it as the modiſh language, as we do the French. The 
pure Perſic is ſaid to be ſpoken in the Southern parts, on the coaſt of 
the Perſian gulph, and in Iſpahan, but many of the provinces ſpeak 
a barbarous mixture of the Turkiſh, Ruſſian, and other languages. 
Their Pater - noſter is of the following tenor: E Padere ma kih der 
oſmani ;' pak baſched nam tu ; bayayed padſchabi tu ; ſebwad chwaaſie tu 
henzjunaaukib, der ' ofmon niz derzemin ; beb mara jmrous nan te 
rouz mara; wadargudſar mara konahan ma zjunankihma niz mig ſa- 
rim orman mara; wader ezmajiſch minedazzmara;,  likin chalas kun 
mara ex eſclorir. Amen. aten 
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Learning and learned Men.] The Perſians, in ancient times, were 
famous for both, and their poets renowned all over the Eaft. At 


| preſent, their learning is merely mechanical, nor do they even un- 


derſtand the Koran, which they read in Arabic. Their boaſted 
Kill in aſtronomy is now reduced to x mere ſmattering in that fci- 
ence, and terminates in judicial aſtrology; ſo that no people in the 
world are more fuperſtitious than the Perfians. The learned profeſ- 
fon in greateſt eſteem among them is that of medicine, which is at 
perpetual variance with aſtrology, becanſe every doſe muſt be admi- 
nillered in the lucky hour fixed by the aſtrologer, which often de- 
feats the ends of the preſcription: ' It is ſaid,” however, that the 
Perſiah phyſicians are acute and ſagacious. Their drugs are excel- 
lent, and they are no ſtrangers to the practices of Galen and Avi- 
cenna. Add to this, that the plague is but little known in this coun- 
try; as equally rare are many other diſeaſes that are fatal in other 
places, ſuch as the gout, the ſtone, the head-ach, the tooth - ach, the 
ſmall-pox, conſumptions, and apoplexies. The Perfian practice of 
pliyſic is therefore pretty much cireumſeribed, ſo that they are very 
ignorant in ſurgery, which is exerciſed by barbers, whofe chief know- 
ledge of it is in letting blood, for they truſt the healing of green 
wounds to the excellency of the air, and the good habit'of the pa- 
tient's body. R "Ty 7 p 4 "I" Re” 
Antiquities and Curiaſtiet, Natural and Artiſcial.] The monu- 
ments of -antiquity in Perſia are more celebrated for their magnifi- 
cence and expence than their beauty or taſte. No more than nine- 
teen columns, which formerly belonged to the famous palace of Per- 
ſepolis, are now remaining. Each is about fifteen feet high, aud 
compoſed of excellent Parian marble. The ruins of other ancient 
buildings are found in many parts of Perſia, but void of that elegance 
and beauty that is diſplayed in the Greek arehitecture. The tombs of 
the kings of Perſia are ſtupendous works, being cut oat'of a rock, 
and highly ornamented with ſculptures. The chief of the modern 
edifices is a pillar to be ſeen at Iſpahan, ſixty feet high, conſiſting of 
the ſkulls of beaſts, erected by Shah Abbas, after the apps tion of 

a rebellion; Abbas had vowed to erect ſuch a column of human 
ſkulls, hut, upon the ſubmiſfon af the rebels, he performed his vow 


by ſubſtitüting thoſe of brutes, each of the rebels fürniſhing one 


The baths fear Combroon work ſich cuves that they are e- 
ſcetied andng the natutal cuflefities of Perſiax. The ſprings of the 
3 4C3 | famons_ 
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famous Naphtha, near · Baku, are mentioned oſten in natural hiſ- 
. tory for their ſurpriſing qualities; but the chief of the natural cu: 
rioſities in this country, is the burning phænomenon, and its inflam- 
matory neighbourhood, already mentioned under the article of Re- 


ton. 


- Houſes, Cities, and public Edißcet.] The houſes of men of qua · 
lity in Perſia are in the fame. taſte with thoſe of the Aſiatic Turks. 
They are ſeldom above one ſtorey high, built of bricks, with flat 
| Taals for walking on, and thick walls. The hall is arched, the doors 

are elumſey and narrow, and the rooms have no communication but 
with the hall ; the kitchens and office-houſes being built apart. Few 
of them have chimneys, but a round hole in the middle of the room. 
Their furniture chiefly conſiſts of carpets, and their beds are two 
thiek cotton quilts, which ſerve them likewiſe as coverlets, with car- 
ts under them. 1 27 5 R , Fa. Er +2044 
Iſpahan, or Spahawn, the capital of Perſia, is ſeated on a fine 
plain, within æ mile of the river Zenderhend, which ſupplies it with 
water. It is ſaid to be twelve miles in circumference. - The (ireets 
are arrow and erooked, and the chief amuſement of the inhabi- 
tants is on the flat roofs of their houſes, where they ſpend their 
Summer eyenings, and different families aſſociate together. Phe 
royal ſquare is a third of a mile in length, and about half as Hu, 
in breadth ; and we are told, that the royal palace, with. the build- 
ings. and gardens belonging to it, is- three miles in circurtiference. 
There are in Iſpahan 160 moſques, 1800 carayanſeras, 260 public 
» baths; a prodigious number of fine; ſquares, ſtreets, and palaces, in 
which are canals, and trees planted to thade and better accommodate 
che people.” This capital is ſaid formerly to have contained-650,000 
inhabitants, but was often depopulated by Kouli Khan during his 


Wars, 4b. that! we may eaſily! ſuppaſe that it has loſt great part of 


its aneſent magnificence. In 1744, When Me Hanway was there, 
ir was thwught that not above gopo of its houſes were inhabited. 
Schiras yes about 200 miles to the South of Iſpabhan. It is an 
open town, but its neighbourhood is inexpreſſibly rich and beautiful, 
Leng laid out for many miles in gardens, the flowers, ſruits, and 
Wineß af buch are incomparable. The vines of Schiras are reckon- 
»elghs beſt ef any in Per fia. 
The eities of Ormus and Gomproon, on the narrow part of the 
Perſian Gulph, were formerly places of grbat commerce and im- 
portauce r The Engliſh, and other Europeans, have fadories at Gom- 
' broon;(twhere'they trade with the Perſians, Arabians, Banyans, Ar- 
menians, Purks, and Tartars, who come hither with rhe caravans, 
which ſet out from various inland cities of Aſia, under the convoy 
af guards. 0 1 - DK wk f f » | 
- > 101363327] ven D ee nd} ry eee ee uten 
' 1 Moſques and Bagnies:)] Moſques are religious buildings, ſquare, 
and generally of | ſtone's before the chief gate chere ls a ſquart court, 
paved with white marble, and low galleries rdund it uhoſe roof is 
eto by marbie pitlars. Thoſe galleries” ſerve of (pliices-of ab- 
lution before the Mahometans go into the ' moſques! About every 
boese tere are fix high tower, called minirers; each of which 
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has three little open galleries, one above another, Theſe towgry, 


as well as the moſques, are covered with lead, and adorned «with 
gilding, and other ornaments; and from thence, inſtead of. a;bel, 
the people are called to prayer by certain officers appointed fon that 


purpoſe. No woman is allowed to enter the moſque, nor can a man 
with his ſhoes or ſtockings on. Near moſt moſques is a place of en- 
tertainment for ſtrangers. during three days, and the tomb of the 
tounder, with conveniences for reading the Koran, and praying, for 
the ſouls of the deceaſed. s 11 s AL 
The bagnios in the Mahometan countries axe wonderfully; vel 
conſtructed for the purpoſe of bathiag. Sometimes they are;{quane, 
Lut oftener circular, built of white well poliſhed; ſtone orngeble. 
Each bagnio contains three rooms ; the firſte far dreſſing and undpeſ- 
ling; the ſecond contains the water, and the third the bath ; alliof 
them paved with black and White marble. The operation gf the 
bath is very curious, but wholeſome though, to thoſe, not aeanſtom- 
ed tot, it, is painful. The waiter: rubs the, patient with. great vi- 
gour, then handles and ſtretches his limbs, as if he; was; diſlggating 
every bane in the body; all which exerciſes are, in thoſe inert warm 
countries, very conducive to health. -In publie bagnios the men 
bathe from morning to four in the afternoon, hen all male atten- 
dants being removed, the ladies ſucceed, and when coming eut of 
. the bath diſplay. their fineſt clothes. + o 4 $5 r te. 5 
r IT oo C28 HEL. cd B+ + $UeR, FE 4s Ent bes 
Manufatures and Commerce] The Perſians equal, if; not exceed, 
all the manufactures in the world in ſilk, wooleng mohair, carpets, 
and leather; and yet they are ignorant of painting, and their draws 
ingstare very rude. Their dying excels that of Europe. Their ſil- 
ver and gold Jaces, and threads, are admirable for preſerving their 
luſtre. Their embraideries and horſe - furniture are not l ee x 
Jed, nor are they ignorant of, the pottery, and window+glaſs mann- 
. fatures, On the other hand, their carpenters are verycindifferent 
artiſts, which is ſaid to be owing tothe? feareity of timber: all .over _ 
- Perſia. Their jewellers and goldſmichs are clumſy avonkmens and 
| — — ignorant of loek- making, and the manufacture of looking 
„Raste t. to uot Ac nb ably enen got een er arte d 
8 7 he trade of the Penſians, who have ſitile ar no ſtupping af heir 
own, is carried on in foreign bottoms. That between the Kagliſli. 
„ind other nations, by the gulply of Ormus at Combroon, was the 
- moſt ; they had; but the perpetual wars they have been en- 
gaged in have ruined their commerce. Elie grew ſcheme af che 
Engliſh in trading with the Perſtans through: Ruſſta, promiſed vaſt 
advantages to both nations but fit has hitherto anfwered the, expec · 
cTations, of neither. eh ane eee ent 3150 7 2 doulw 
| | Nat | 078173 4+ 
Conſtitution and Government.) Both theſe are extremely pred ive, 
as xeſtingin the breaſt b& a deſpotic aud oftan cApricions.petfarch. 
The Perkins, however, had ſome fundamental rules af government. 
- They 3duded from their throne females, hutanate their male ꝓrp- 
gen y. Blindneſs like wiſe: was; a diſqualiſieation fon he yal ſucceſ- 
hon. „n other reſpects the king's -with:;was:2/ law: for the people. 


The inſtanees that haye betr. given of che eruelties and ishumanities 


practiſed 
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pradtifed by the Mahometan kings of Perſia, are almoſt incredible 
. eſpecially during the two laſt centuries. The favourites of the prince,» 
female as well as male, are his only counſellors, and the finale 
diſobedience to their will is attended with immediate death. The Pers 
fans have no degrees of. nobility, ſo that the reſpect due to every” 
man, on account of his high ſtation,” expires with himſelf. The 
king has been known to prefer a younger ſon to his throne, by put? 
ding out the eyes of the elder brother. 1 _ 


| Revenues, ] The crown: claims one third of the cattle, corn, and 
fruits of his ſubjects, and [likewiſe a third of ſilk and cotton. No 
rank, or condition of Perſians are exempted from ſevere taxations 
and ſervices. © The governors of provinces have particular lands afs 
. ' ſigned: to them for maintaining their retinues and troops, and the 
crown lands defray the expences of the court, king's houſehold, and 
great officers of {tate ; the revenues of the Perſian kings, or, as they 
are called, Sophis, muſt therefore be prodigious, but nothing can 
de faid with any certainty in the preſent diſtracted ſtate of that couns 
try. Even the water that is let into fields and gardens is ſubje& to 
a tax, and foreigners, who are not Mahometaus, pay each a ducat 
abead2lrn fo ot: Yue I TT 
Military Strength.] This conſiſted formerly of eavalry, and it ts 
no thought to exceed that of the Turks. Since the beginning of 
this century, however, their kings have raiſed bodies of infantry. 
The regular troops of both brought to the field, even under Kouli 
Khan, did not exceed 60, ooo; but, according to the modern hiſtories 
af Perſia, they are eaſily recruited in caſe of a defeat. The Perfians 
have few fortified towns; nor had they any ſhips of war, until Kouli 
2 built a royal navy, but ſince his death we hear no more of their 


' - Arms and Titles.) The arms of the Perſian monareh are a lion 
couchant looking at the riſing ſun. His title is Shah, or, the Diſpoſer 
of ' Kingdoms. Shah. or Khan, and Sulmn, which he aſſumes likewiſe, 

are Tartar titles. To acts of ſtate the Perſian monarch does not ſub- 
icribe his name, but the grant runs in this manner, viz, This act is 
given by him whom the univerſe obeys. l en e277 
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Hiſtory.] The Perſian empire ſucceeded the Aſſyrian or Babyloni- 
an, and Cyrus laid its foundation about 556 years before Chriſt; re- 
ſtoring the Iſraelites, who had been captive at Babylon, to liberty, 
It ended in the perſon of Darius, who was conquered by Alexander 
329 years before Chriſt. When Alexander's empire was divided a- 

mong his great general officers, their poſterity were conquered by the 
Romans, Theis laſt, however, never fully fabdued Perſia, and the 
natives had princes of their own, who frequently defeated the Roman 
legions... The ſucceſfors of thoſe princes furvived-the Roman empife 
itſelf, but were ſubdued by the famous Tamerlane, whoſe poſterity 
was ſupplanted by a doctor of law, the anceſtor of the Sophi family. 
and pretended to be deſcended from Mahomet. His ſueceſſors, tho 
ide of them were valiant and politic, proved in general to be a diſgrace: 
A 0 7 ra 
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IN DIA IN GENERAL. - 57 
w humanity, by their ervelty, ignorance, and indolence, which 
brought them into ſuch diſrepute with their ſubjects, barbarous as 
they were, that Haſſein. a prince of the Sophi race, who ſucceeded 
in 1694, was murdered by Mahmud. fon and ſucceſſor to the famous 
Miriweis ;- as Mahmtid himſelf was by Eſref, one of his general offi- 
cers, who'uſurped the throne. Prince 'Tahmus. the repreſentative of 
the Sophi family, had eſcaped from the rebels, and, aſſembling an 
army, took into his ſervice Nadir Shah, who defeated and killed Efref, « 
and re- annexed to the Perſian monarchy all the places diſmembered 
from it by the Turks and Tartars during the late rebellion. Ar laſt 
the ſecret ambition of Nadir broke out, and after aſſuming the name 
of Tahmus Kouli Khan, 'and pretending that his ſervices were not 
ſufficiently rewarded, he rebelled againſt his ſovereign, made him 2 
priſoner, and, it is ſuppoſed, put him to death. # 
This uſurper afterwards mounted the throne, under the title of. 


back an inconſiderable part of his beoty from India, loſing great 
part of it upon his return by the Marattas and accidents. He next 
conquered; Uſbec Tartary; but was not fo ſucceſsful againk the Dag-" 
heſtan Tartars, whoſe country he found inacceflible. He beat the | 
Turks in ſeveral engagements, but was unable to take Bagdat. The 
great principle of his government was to ſtrike terror into all his ſub- 
jects by the moſt cruel executions. His conduct became ſo intolle- 
rable, that it was thought his brain was touched; and he was aſſaſſi- 
nated in his own tent, partly in ſelf-defence, by his chief officers and 
his relations, in 1747. Many pretenders, upon his death, ſtarted up; 
but the fortunate candidate was Kerim Khan, who was crowned at 
Tauris in 1763, and, according to the lateſt accounts, ſtill keeps poſs * 
ſaſſion of the thronee. | HELI e 
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Situation, and. ? | * IS country is ſituated between the 6th and 
Boundaries., 7 1 wogth degree of Eaſt Jongitude, and between 
4 and 40 of North latitude. It is bounded on the North by the coun- 
tries of Uſhec 'Vartary and Tibet; on the South by che Indian ocean; 
on the Eaſt, by China and the Chineſe fea; and on the Weit, by 


| — , get cerrot 
Dinifans.] India, at large, is divided into three great parts? firſt; 
the Peninſula of India beyond the Ganges, called the Further Penin- 
ſula; ſecondly, the main land, or the Mogul's ernpire; thirdly, the 
Peninſula within or on this ſide the Ganges: all of them populous 
and extended empires: Mr Orme comprehends the two latter divi- 
ſions under the title of Indoſtan. The Mahometans (ſays he) who 
>< i: are 


Shau Nadir. His ſucceſsful expedition into India thall be mentioned 
in the hiſtory" of that country, It has been remarked, that he brought 
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dre called Moors, of Indoſtan are computed to he abbut ten millions, P 

and the Indians about an hundred millions. Above half the empire y 

is ſubje& to Rajahs, or Kings, who derive their deſcent from the old a 

- .. Princes of India and exerciſe all rights of ſovereignty, only paying þ 

a tribute to the Great Mogul, and obſerving: the treaties by which a 
their auceltors recognized his ſuperioritys ooo 
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Religion and Government. The original inhabitants of India are v 

called Gentoos, or Hindoos. They pretend that Brumma, who was I 

po. their legiſlator, both in politicks and religion, was inferior only to 1 
| God, and that he exiſted many thoufand years beſore our account of 

the creation. The Bramins, (for fo the Gentoo prieſts are called,) h 

pretend that he bequeathed to them a book called the Vidam, con- t 

f taining his doctrines and inſtitutions ; and that though the original | 
\ is loſt, they are ſtill poſſeſſed of a commentary upon it, called the 

Shahſtah, which is wrote in the Sanſcrit, now a dead language, and £ 

- known only to the Bramins who ſtudy it. The foundation of Brum- t 

ma's doctrine conſiſted in the belief of a Supreme Being, who has ; 

created a regular gradation of exon ſome ſuperior, and ſome in- I 

erior to man: in the immortality of the ſoul, and a future ſtate of 2 

Tewards and puniſhments, which is to conſiſt of a tranſmigration in- \ 

do different bodies, according to the lives they have led in their pre- t 

exiſtent ſtate. | POETS n | t 

The neceſſity of inculeating this complicated doctrine into the | 

lower ranks induced the Bramins, who are by no means unanimous I 

in their doctrines, to have recourſe to ſenſible repreſentations of their i 


Deity and his attributes; ſo that the original doctrines of Brumma 
have degenerated to ridiculous idolatry, in the worſhip of the moſt 7 
hideous figures; and the belief of an Omnipotent Being is now al- : 
' moſt loſt among the Gentoos. 0 1 8 . i 
Thoſe Indians are divided into tribes, the four principle of which 
are the Bramins, ſoldiers, 1abourers, and mechanicks. LTheſe are a- | 
gain ſubdivided into a multiphicity of inferior diſtinctions. The Bra- 
mins have an entire power, which they uſe commonly to very bad t 
f 38 over the minds of the people; tho“ ſome of them are ſuper- 
ſtitious, moral, and innocent. They are all of them ſuch bigots, that; a 
excepting the Hallachores, who are the refüſe and outcaſts of the o- t 
ther tribes, arid diſowned and dereſted by them all, Mr Crafton doubts; 1 
whether. there ever was an inſtance of any of the Gentoos being con- « 
verted by the miffionaries;” © III N { 
The ſoldiers ane commonly called Rajah-poots, ot perſons deſcend- | 
ed from Rajahs, and reſide chiefly in the Northern provinces, and 1 
are generally more fair complexioned than the people of the South- | 
ern provinces, who are quite black. Theſe rajah-poots are a robuſt; ; 
rave, powerful people, and enter into the ſervice of thofe. who will 
pay them; but when their leader falls in battle, they think that a 
their engagements to him are finiſhed, and they run off the field f 
without any ſtain upon their reputation a 
The labourers are the farmers and all who are concerned in the ] 
cultivation of lands. We oy gs” OL HEY © ; 
The mechanicks are merchants, bankers, traders af all kinds, and . 
are divided into many fubordinations. 2 55 
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to eat filh, but none of them animal food. 
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- Thoſe different tribes are ſorbid to intermarry, to cohabit, to eat 
with each other, or even to drink out of the ſame veſſel with one of * 
another tribe; and every deviation in theſe points ſubjeQs them to 

be rejected by their tribe, renders them for ever - polluted, and they 
are thenceforward obliged to herd with the Hallachores. agar, 

- Differetit kinds of food are aſſigned to different tribes. The bra- 
mins touch nothing that has life 3 the ſoldiers are permitted to eat 
veniſon, mutton, and fiſh ; the labourers and merchants live diſſerent · 
ly, according to their ſex and profeſſions, ſome of them being allowed 


The practice of women burning: themſelves upon the death of their 
huſbands is now ſaid to be diſuſed all over Indaſtan; and the Gen- 
toos in general chooſe death by famine rather than pollute themſelves 
by eating forbidden food. 2 ee 

The temples or pagodas of the Gentoos are ſtupendous, but diſ- 
guſtful ſtone· buildings, erected in every capital, and under the tui- 
tion of the bramins. If the bramins are maſters of any uncommon 
art or ſcience, they turn it to the purpoſes of profit from their igno- 
rant votaries. They know how to calculate eclipſes ; and judicial 
aſtrology is ſo prevalent, among them, that half che year is taken up 
with unlucky days; the head-aſtrol being always conſulted in 
their councils.- They are ſuſceptible 1 . and ſometimes bury © 
their money, and rather than diſcover it put themſelves to death by 
poiſon, .or--otherwife. This practice, which it ſeems is not uncom— 
mon, . for the vaſt ſcarcity of ſilver that till of late prevailed 
ind ik Gm oo hon 4 err eM, 
Their perpetual uſe of rice, their chief food, gives them but little 
nouriſhment z- and their marrying early, the males before fourteen, 
and their women at ten or eleven years of age; keeps them low and 
feeble in their perſons A man is in the decline of life at thirty, and 
the beauty of the women ĩs on decay at eighteen : at twenty«five they 
have all the marks of vid age. It is with them a frequent ſayings 
that it is better to ſit chan to walk, to lye down than to ſit, to ſleep 
than to wake, and death is the beſt of all. ee n 

The Mahometans, who in Indoſtan are called Moors, are of Perſi- 
an, Turkiſh, Arabic, and other extractions. They early began, in 
the reigns of the Califs of Bagdat, to invade Indoſtan. They pene- 
trated as far as Delhi, which they made their capital. They ſettled 
colonies in ſeveral places, whoſe: deſcendents are called Pytans; but 
their, empire was overthrown by Tamerlane, who founded —_— 
government. Thoſe princes being ſtrict Mahometans, received under 
their protection all who profeſſed the ſame religion, and who being a2 
brave active people counterbalanced the numbers of the natives. They 
are ſaid to have introduced the diviſion of provinces, over which they 
appointed ſoubahs; and thoſe provinces, each of which might be ſtil 
ed a kingdom, were ſubdivided into nabobſhips, each nabob being 
immediately accountable to his ſoubah, who in proceſs of time became 
almoſt independent on the Emperor, or, as he is called, the Great 
*r upon their paying him an annual tribu e. 

all thoſe tribes, che at preſent make the greateſt figure. 
They are 8 kjnd.of e between 
Indoſtan ang Fete. They commanty e eee 
F | 4D , 
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well Deng e they have been known to give law even to the * 7 
of Delhi. y are originally Gentoos, yet they are of bold 
active re Ben and pay no great reſpec to the principles of their reli-. 
gion. Mr Scraſton ſays, that the Mahometans, or Moors, are of ſo de- 
teſtable a character, that he never knew above two or three exceptiqns, 

and thoſe were among the Tartar and Perſian officers. of the army. 
They are e every principle, even of their own religion ; and if 
they have . e. it pb; . of n it is an ap · 
Pearance only; fer w ey are inking ) embracing a 
friend, they will ſtab him to the heart. 

Tde people of Indoſtan are povernes by 80 written Es. r | 
courts of juſtice are directed by.precedents. The Mahometan inſti - 
tutes prevail only in their great towns and their neighbourhood. The 

empire is hereditary, and the Emperor is heir only to his own officers. , 
All lands N and continue in that ſtate even 
down to ſubtenants, the lord can pay his taxes, and the 

latter their rent, both which are immutably fixed Jn the public bock 
of each diſtrict. 

Such are the outlines of che government by which this great em · 
pire long ſuhſiſted, without almoſt. the ſemblance of virtue among 


its great officers either civil or military. It was ſuaken, 1 
after the invaſion of Mahomet Shah, which was attended by. fo 


© a diminution of the imperial authority, that the ſoubahs and 


became abſolute in their oun governments. Though they could not 
alter che fundamental laws of property, yet they invented new taxes, 
— be gared the people, to pay their own armies and ſupport their 
0 that many of the people, a few years ago, after being un- 
— . by collectors and tax · maſters, were left to perifh 
through want. To ſam up the miſery of the inhabitants, thoſe fou- 
 bahs and nabobs, and ather Mahometan governors, employ the 
Bramins and the Gentoos thernſelves as the miniſters of their rapa- 
clouſneſs and eruelties. Upon the whole, ever fince the invaſion. of 
- Kouli Khan, Indoſtan, from being the beſt - regulated government 
in the world, is become à ſcene of mere anarchy or ſtratocracy every 
2 man protects himſelf in his tyranny by his ſoldiers, - whoſe pay 
tar exceeds the natural riches af his government. As private aſſaſſi- 


nations and other murders are here committed with impunity, the 
people, who know they can be in no worſe eſtate, concern them- 


ſelves very little in che revolutions of government. 

The \completion of the. Gentoos is Pack ck, their hair long, 75 the 

features of both ſexes regular. At court, however, the great fami- 

nis arc ambitious of intertnartyitig with Perſians and Tartars, on ac- 
count of the fairneſs: of their: complexion, reſembling ry r os 


r RTE and Mt grew generals. Si-. 0 
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d | HIS Peninſula is bounded by Tibot and China, 
} 2 e on the North; by China, 22 the Chineſe ſea, 
; on the Eaſt ; by the ſame, and the Straits of Malacca on the 274A 
# and by the Bay of Bengal and the er India, on the Weſt. 
. Grand diviſions. ' Subdiviſitns, + „ "Chief towns, 
g Ackem, . I 7 Cllamaara. 
a ee . | Fry 
1 | | N Aratan, „ 
*. ad {8 egu. b Peg, E. Ln. 95. N. L. 
e e my 17-30, 
6 f NT Manyhag, «|» | | Martabans. ./ 
f On the South-Weſt, 3 Siam, : p Siam, E. Lon. 100-55. 
t 8 a | Ne | | N. Lat. 14-18. . 
7 Malacca, „ +} | Malacca; E. Lon. 101. 
y JI N. Lat. 2-12. : 
- | | { Tbnquio, , Jo . 1. rer or 7 
e - On 10 d 
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| ' Lane. hp, Lanchang. 
e Cochin Chu * Thoanoa. 
* On * Sonth- Eaſt, { Cambodi, Y = 
* * Chiapas J Fadram. PE. 


"Name. J The name of India is taken ffom the river Indus, which, 
of all others, was beſt known to the Perſians. , The whole of this 


DIG was unknown to the ancients, and is Partly ſs to the mo- 


& Air and Climate. ] This 1 is ſo little "RIA that — "4 5 
* differ concerning its air, ſome' preferring that of the Southern, and 
Tome that of the Northern parts. It is generally agreed, that the 
air of the former is hot and dry, but i in ſome places moiſt, and con- 
ſequently unhealthy. The climate i + ſubje& to hurricanes, ebene 
| 4D2 
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ſell by retail to the Dutch and ot 
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and inundations, ſo that the people build their houſes upon high 
pillars to defend them from floodg; and they have no other idea of 
feaſons hut wet and dry. Eaſterly and Weſterly Monſoons (which 
San Indian word} prevail in chis country. © © "7 


"Motnteins.] Thele run from North te South almoſt the whole 
length. of the country; but the lands near the ſea are low, and an- 
| nually overflowed in the rainy ſeaſon. | 2 


Bays and Straits The bays of Bengal, Siam, and Cochin-Chi- 
na. The ſtraits of Malacca and Sincapora. The promontories of 


, | e ö \ 

Soil and Product of the different Nations.) The ſoil of this Peninſula 

is fruitful in general, and produces all the delicious fruits that are 
found in other countries, às well as roots and vegetables. It abounds 

 Itkewiſe in filks, elephants, and quadrupeds, both domeſtic and wild, 
that are common in the Southern kingdoms of Aſia. * The natives 
drive a great trade in gold, diamonds, rubies, topazes, amethyſts, 
and other precious ſtones. + Tonquin produces little or no corn or 
wine, but is the moſt healthful country of all the Peninſula. In ſome 
Places, efpecially towards the North, the inhabitants have ſwellings 
in their throats, owing to the badneſs of their water. © 


” Inhabitants, Cuſtoms, and Diverſſons.] The Tonquineſe are excel- 
lent mechanics and fair traders'; but greatly oppreſſed by their king 
Und great lords. His majeſty engroſſes the trade, and his factors 

Fer nations. The Tonquineſe are 
fond of laquer houſes, which are unwholeſome and poiſonous. . Ihe 
People in the South are a ſavage race, and go almoſt naked, with 
: fargs filver and gold = "np; 6 and coral, amber, or ſhell bracelets. 

In Tonquin and Cochin-China the two ſexes are ſcarcely diſtin- 
guiſhable by their dreſs, which reſembles that of the Perſians. The 
people of quality are fond of Engliſh broad-cloath, red or green, and 
_ others wear a dark coloured cotton cloth. In Azem, which is thought 
one of the beſt countries in Aſia, the inhabitants prefer dog's fleſh 
to all other animal food. The people of that kingdom pay no taxes, 
| becauſe the king is ſole proprietor of all the gold and ſilver and o- 
ther metals found in this kingdom. They live, however, eaſily and 
comfortably. Almoſt every houſekeeper has an elephant for the 
conveniency of his wives and women, polygamy being practiſed all 
It is unqueſtionable that thoſe Indians, as well as the Chineſe, had 
the uſe of gunpowder before it was known in Europe, and: the in- 
vention is generally aſcribed to the Azemeſe. The inhabitants of 
the Southern diviſion of this Peninſula go under the name of May- 
lyans, from the neighbouring country of Malacca... | 

The people believe in a future Rate, and when their kings are in- 
terred, a number of animals are buried with them, and ſuch veſſels 

of gold and filygr as they Wink can dc of uſe to them in their Hs 
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life. The people of this Peninſula are commonly very fond of ſfliew, 
and often make an appearance beyond their circumſtances... They are 
delicate in no part of their dreſs but in their hair, which they buckle 
up in a very agreeable manner. In their food they are loathſome, 
for beſides dogs, they eat rats, mice, ſerpents, and ſtinking fiſh. 
The people of Arraken are equally indelicate in their amours, for 
they hire Durch and other foreigners to conſummate the nuptials 
with their virgins, and value their women moſt When in a ſtate of 
pregnancy. . 2 A 
The diverſions common in this country are fiſhing and hunting, 
the celebration of feſtivals, and their acting comedies by torch- light 


0 


from evening to morning. * 1 


be Language.) The language of the court of Delhi is Perſian, but in 
this Peninſula it is chiefly Maylayan, interſperſed with other dialects. 


Learning and Learned Men.] It is more than probable that the 
Egyptians, the nation from which the Greeks and Romans drew 
the fine arts, owed them to the Bramins, and the Gentoos, who 
are ſometimes called Banians. Some late Engliſh authors, who 
were well acquainted with the affairs of Indoſtan, have affured us 
chat chat empire ill contains men of the molt unſpotted lives and 
profound knowledge of all the original bramin theology, morality, 
and civil conſtitutions. Such men are hard to be diſcovered, bur 


when acceſſible, they are modeſt and communicative in all branches 


of their learning, but thoſe in which they are enjoined in inviolable 
ſecrecy : and we have ſome well · atteſted inſtances where they have 
ſuffered death rather than betray their ſecrets, which are hereditary 


: Manufaftures and Commerce.) Theſe vary in the different countries 
of this Peninſula, The inhabitants, in ſome parts, are obliged to 
manufacture their ſalt out of aſhes. , In all handicraft trades: that 
they underſtand, the people are more induſtrious and better work- 
men than the Europeans; àud in weaving, ſewing, embroidering, 
and ſome other mannfactures, it is ſaid that the Indians do as much 
work with their feet as their hands. Their painting, though they 
are ignorant of drawing, is amazingly vivid in, its colours, The 
fineneſs of their linen, and their fillagree - work in gold and ſilver, 
are beyond any thing of thoſe kinde to be found in other parts of 
the world. The eommerce of India, in ſhort, is courted by all the 
trading nations in the world, and probably has been ſo from the 
earlieſt ages: it was not unknown even in Solomon's time; and the 
foes and. Romans drew from thence their higheſt materials- of 


* * 


Conſtitution, Government, Retitier, aud Cities] This article re- 
quires a ſlight review of the kingdoms that form this Peninſula. In 
Azem, the king is proprietor of all the gold and ſilver: he pays 


little or nothing to the HED Mogul. We know little or nothing of 


the kingdom of Tipra, but that it was anciently ſubject to the kings 
of Arrakan; and that they ſend to the Chineſe gold and ſilk, for 
os 4 | | | which 
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Which they receive ſilver in return. Arrakan lyes to the South cf 
 Tipray and is governed by twelve princes, ſubject to the chief king, 
who. reſides in his capital. His palace is very large, and contains 


ſeven idols caſt in gold of two inches thick, each of à man's height, 


and covered over with diamonds and other precious ſtones. Pegn 
is about 350 Engliſh miles in length, and almoſt the fame in breadth. 


It 4s uncertain whether it is not at preſent ſubject to the king or em- 


peror of Ava. The riches of the king 1 he is) are almoſt in- 


eredible; ſome of his idols, as big as life, being of maſſy gold and 
ſilver. His revenues ariſe from the rents of lands, of which he is ſole 
-proprietor, and from duties on merchandiſe ; fo that fome think him 


to be the richeſt monarch in the world, excepting the Chineſe em- 


4 *® 


peror. He can bring a million, and, on occaſion, a million and a half 


of ſoldiers to the field, well cloathed and armed; and he is ſaid to 
de maſter of 800 trained elephants, each with a caſtle on his back 


holding four ſoldiers. The conſtitution of his empire is of the feudal 
kind, tor he aſſigns lands and towns to his nobles upon military te- 
nures. Macao is the great mart of trade in Pegu. f 


We know little of the kingdom of Ava; we are not even ſure to 
whom it belongs. It is ſaid, the honours the king aſſumes are next 
to divine. His ſubjects trade chiefly in muſk and jewels, rabies, and 


_  Capphires. In other particulars, the inhabitants refemble thoſe of Pe- 


go: In thoſe kingdoms, and indeed in the greateſt part of this Pe- 
ninſula, the do&rines of the Lama, or Dairo, the living god, equal- 
Iy prevail as thoſe of the bramins. The principles of the Lama are 
beſt calculated for rendering the king a mere cypher in his govern- 


ment, Which is entirely veſted in his prieſts and miniſters.” 


Tue kingdom of Laos or Lahos, formerly included that of Jan- 
goma or Jangomay, but we know few particulars of it that can be 
depended upon. It is ſaid to be immenſely populous, to abound in 
all the rich commodities as well as the groſs ſuperſtitions of the Eaſt, 
und to be divided into a number of petty kingdoms, all of them 


buolding of one ſovereign, who, like his oriental brethren, is abſo- 


hatdy deſpotic, and lives in inexprefible pomp and magnificence ; 
_ being of the Lama religion, is the {lave of his prieſts and mi- 
8 | wat; Fa f 

The Kingdom of Siam, is a large, rich, and flouriſhing n 
and that it approaches in its government, policy, the quickneſs and 
acuteneſs of its inhabitants, very near to the Chineſe. The inhabi- 
tants of both ſexes are more modeſt than any found in the reſt of 
this Peninſula. Great care is taken of the education of their chil- 
dren. ' Their marriages are ſimple, and performed by their talapoins 
or prieſts, fprinkling holy water upon the couple, and repeating ſome 
prayers/ We are told that gold is ſo abundant in this country, that 
their moſt ponderous images are made of it, and that it is ſeen in vaſt 


. on the outſide of the king's palace. Thoſe relations are 


ound by modern travellers to be the fictions of French and other miſ- 
ſionaries; for tho? the country has mines of gold, their ornaments are 
either exceſſive thin plates of that metal, or a very bright lacquer that 
cover wooden or other materials. Xx . 
The government here is exceſſively deſpgtic; even ſervants muſt 
appear efore their maſters in a kneeling poſture ; and the mandarines 


| are 


*. 
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are proſtrated before. the King. Siam, the capital, is repreſented 
as a large city, but ſcarcely a fixth part of it is inhabited; and the 
palace is About a mile and a half in circuit. Bankok, which ſtands a- 
bout eighteen leagues to the South of Siam, and twelve miles from 
the ſea, is the only place towards the coaſt that is fartified with walls, 
batteries, and braſs cannon ; and the Dutch have a factory at-Ligor, 
which ſtands on the Eaſt fide of the Peninſula at Malacca, but belong- 
ing to Siam. | | | , 5. 
he Peninſula of Malacca is a large country, and contains ſeveral 
e or provinces. The Dutch, however, are ſaid to be the real 
maſters and ſovereigns of the whole Peninſula, being in poſſeſſion f 
tbe capital (Malacca.) The inhabitants differ but little from brutes 
in their manner of living; and yet the Maylayan language is reckoned 
the pureſt of any ſpoken in all the Indies. Its chief produce is tin. 
pepper, elephants teeth, canes, and gums. Some miſſionaries pretend 
that it is the Golden Cherſoneſus, or Peninſula of the ancients, and 
chat the inhabitants uſed to meaſure their riches by bars of gold. The 
truth is, that the excellent ſituation of this country admits of a trade 
with India; ſo that when it was firſt diſcovered by the Portugueſe, 
who were afterwards expelled by the Dutch, Malacca was the richeſt 
city in the Eaſt, next to Goa and Ormus, being the key of the China, 
the Japan, the Moluccas, and the Sunda trade, The country, how- 
ever, at preſent, is chiefly valuable for its trade with the Chineſe. 
This degeneracy. of the Maylayans, who were formerly an induſtrious 
ingenious people, is eaſily accounted ſor, by the tyranny of the Dutch, 
whole intereſt it is that they ſhould never recover from their preſent 
ſtate of ignorance and ſlavery. | 
The Engliſh carry on a ſmuggling kind of trade in their country 
ſhips, from the coaſt of Coromandel and the bay of Bengal, to Ma-- 
laeca. This commerce is connived at by the Dutch governor. and 
council among them, who little regard the orders of their ſuperjors, 
provided they can enrich themſelves. 

Cambodia, or Camboja, is a country little known to the Europe- 
ans; but, according to che beſt information, its teſt le , from 
North to South, is about 520 Engliſh miles 12 1 greateſt breadth 
from. Weſt to Eaſt, about 398 miles. This kingdom has a ſpacious 
river running-thro? it, the banks of which are the only habitable parts 
of the nation, on account of its ſultry air, and the peſtiferous gnats, 
ſerpents, and other animals bred in the woods. Its ſoil, commodities, 
trade, animals, and products by fea and land, are much the ſame with 
the other kingdoms of this vaſt Peninſula; The betel, a creeping plant 
of a partigular flavour, and, as they ſay, an excellent remedy tor all 
thoſe diſeaſes that are common to the inhabitants of the Eaſt-Indiecs, 
is the higheſt luxury of the Cambodians, from the king to the peaſant, 
but is very unpalatable and diſagreeable to the Europeans. The 
ſame barbarous magnificence, deſpotiſm of their king, and igno- 
2 the people prevail here, as throughout the reſt of the Pe- 
ninſula. 

Between Cambodia and Cochin-China lyes the little kingdom of 
Chiampa, the inhabitants of which trade with the Chineſe, and ſeem 
therefore to be ſume what more civilized than their neighbours. 
Cochin- China, or the Weſtern China, is ſituated under the torrid 
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zone, and extends, according to ſome. authors, about 500 miles in 
length; but it is much leſs extenſive in its breadth from Eaſt to Weſt. 
donis, are ſaid to be tributary to Cochin-China. The manners and 
religion of the people ſeem to be originally Chineſe, and they are 


* wer totrade. Their king as fa) immenſely rich, -and 
| Re dh 85 ll the wp 4.y.r Os rep 6 E fi 0000 x 
/ d then parts the Kaſts Indies ; but, ad the ſame'rime,wt are told that 
N cdghis mighty prince, as well as the king of Tonquin, are ſubject to the 
3 Chineſe emperor. It is reaſonable to ſuppole, that all thoſe rich 
countries were peopled from China, » at leaſt that 2 had, ſome 
time or other, been governed: by one head, till the mother empire be. 
came ſo.largey that Kang 2 to Ka it out, reſerving 
{ to itſelf a kind of feudal ſuperiority over them all. 125 
. The government ¶ Tonquin is particular. The Tonquineſe had 
- Tevblted. | & Chin, eſey Which was attended by à civil war. A 
| Bs gt pe te mn chief js the — and 
\ the repreſentative of the ancient kings, by which the former was to 
. N ll che executive powers of the goverument, under the Chouah; 
but, that the. Bua, or real king, ſhould retain the royal Bthesp=and 
| * permitted ſome inconſiderable civil prerogatives within his dau 
F 4 e eee any of his family can N e 
permiſſion. of che Chouah. The Chouah reſides generally in the capi- 
tal Cachao, which is fituated near the centre of the kingdom. 1 
Bua's palace is vaſt ſtructure, and has a ſine arſenal. ne Englith P 
have a very flouriſhing houſe on the North fide of their city, conve- % 
niently fitted up with ore-houſes/and office libuſes, a noble dining- 
room, and handſome 48 for the merchants, factors, and ot- 
ficers of che compan yx n 
The poſſeſſion of rubies, and other precious ſtones of an extraor- 
dinatyſize, and even of white or party- coloured elephants, convey 
among thoſe ereduloùs peqple a pre- eminence of rank and royalty, 
and has ſometimes geeafioped bloody wars. After, all, it muſt be 
acknowledged chat however dark the 46counts we have of thoſe king- 
doms may be, yet there is ſufficient evidences 'S prove that they are 
immenſely rich in all'thei treaſures of nature; but that thoſe advan- 
tages are attended iti many natural calamities, ſuch as floods, vol- 
canoes, earthquakes, tempe „ and, above all rapacious and poiſon- 
ous animals, which reijder the poſſeſſion of life, even for an hour, 
precarious and rasen. [4 PR 
„enk | 
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IT 3 1 Dacca, Eng. & Dutch. 
eise e In = | Malda, Eng, and Dutch. 
containing the pro- 8 French. 
vinces of Bengal, on 1 Gu * 
the mouths of the N * 9 N umbazer. 

Ganges, and thoſe! - SO © ns AA 
of i Ct 2 3 1 Bl 
Naugracut, E 
Nechal. Necbal. 
ö Gor in | Gore. 
P | Rotas 
| Soret, . . . I [ Jaganel. 
| , Jaflelmere, . . Jaſſelmere. 
diy [barn go are Tata, or Sinda, Tata. 
tiers of Perſia, anden . 2857 r 
che river of Indus, den 8 Haican. 
| | Cabul. ] {4 Cabul. 
"Candilh, . . I f Medipour. 
Berar, . . 5 
| Chitors | Chitor. 


The middle diviſion, « 


INDIA WITHIN THE GANGES, 
Or, The EMPIRE or Tus GREAT Modul. 
7 ; | Ea, Th 4d k . 12 
SITUATION AND EXTENT; 
(Including the Peninſula Welt of the Ganges.) 
Miles, 65 Degrees, od 
Length 200 between F 7 and 40 North Latitude. 
g HIS empire is fbounded by Uſber Tartary 
Boundaries. ] T Tibet, on che North ; by Tibet and the Jay of | 
Bengal, on the Eaſt ; by the Indian Ocean, on the South ; by the 
ſame and Perſia, on the Weſt. The main land being the Mogul 
Empire, or Indoſtan, properly fo called. 
Grand diviſions. - Provinces. + Chief towns, 


Bengal Proper, } Calcutta, Engliſh, ; 
BS 6, arc Hugley, Eng. & Dutch. ' 


Ratipor, '. . *. [ , Ratipor. 
bs cor 20 2. - l 
A 4E > . * 4 Grand 
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9 — eg ans. The vinds 3 this. climate ner lly bow ſos 
Gx months mw e South, and fix bs the. , 0 1, May, 
and the . * June, ate eiceſſively hot, but refre 550 by ſea- 
breezes 3. and in {ome dry. ſeaſons the hurricanes, hi Sens tear up the 
ſands 3 let them fall in d ſhowers, are exceſſively diſagreeable. 
The Engliſh, and. conſequently. the Europeans in general, who ar- 
rive at In olan, are commonly ſeized with ſome illneſs, ſuch as flux 
or fever, in their different appearances; but when properly treated, 
eſpecially if the en are A * n eee, 
ene healthy. | us; 


_ 1 The oſt remarkable motintains afe | hoſe « FEM 
ſus and Naugracut, which divide India from Perſia, Uſbee Tartary, 
and. Tibet, and are inhabited by Marattas, Afghans or Patans, and 
other people more warlike than the Gentoos, As to mountains 
85 Dal de, which run almoſt the whole length of India from North 

South, they are ſo Web that they ſtop the Weſtern, monſoon, the 
rains beginning fooner on the Malabar coaſt than they do on the colt 
of. Coromandel. | 8 mY 1 . at IBN 4 "$1.5 * dee 9 

B 2d 1 Theſe are * Indus and the Gasge, both of them AY 
tot Ancients, and held in the higheſt eſteem, and even Veneration, 
by the modern e e oe rivers, many Gan yur 
this country. 337 
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INDIA WITHIN THE GANGES- 48+ 


poſſeſſed of the works of Zoroaſter, whom they call by various names, 


and which ſome Europeans think contain many particulars that 
would throw light upon the ancient hiſtery both ſacred and pro- 
phane. This opinion is countenanced by the few pareels of thoſe 
books that have been publiſhed ; but ſome are of  apinion that the 
whole is a modern impoſture, 'founded upon facred, traditional, and 
hane hiſtories and religions. 18 1 Us BS” 
The nobility and people of rank delight in hunting with the bow = 
as well as the gun, and often train the leopards to the ſports of the 
field. They affect ſhady walks and cool fountains, like other people 
in hot countries. They are fond of tumblers, mountebanks, .and 
jugglers ; of barbarous muſic,” both in wind and ſtring inſtruments, 
and play at cards in their private parties, Their houſes make no ap- 
pearanee, and thoſe of the commonality are poor and mean, and ge- 
nerally thatched, which renders them ſubject to Are j but the manu» 
ſacturers chuſe to work in the open air; and the inſides of houſes 
belonging to principal e are commonly neat, commodious, and 
pleaſant, nay, many of them magnificent, Pr os 2 
Commerce Indgſtan.] The Mahometan merchants here carry on a 
trade that has not been deſcribed, I mean that of Mecca, in Arabia, 
from the Weſtern parts of this empire, up the Red Sea. This trade 
is carried on in a particular ſpecies of veſſels called junks; the largeſt 
of which, we are told, beſides the cargoes, will carry 1900 o- 
metan pilgrims to viſit the tomb of their prophet. At Mecca they 
meet with Abyſſinian, Egyptian, and other traders, td whom they 
diſpoſe of their cargoes for gold and ſilver ; fo that x Mahometan 
junk returning from this voyage is often worth z00,000k 


Provinces, Cities, and other Buildings, public and private.] Theſe 
are pretty uncertain, eſpecially ſince the late revolutions of the em- 
pire. | e ee . 
| Guzarat is a maritime province on the gulph of Cambaya, and one 
of the fineſt in India, but inhabited by a fierce rapacious people, It 
is ſaid to contain 35 cities. Amed · Abed is the capital of the province, 
where there is an Engliſh factary, and is ſaid, in wealth, to vie with 
the richeſt towns in Europe. About forty-three French leagues diſ- 
tant lyes Surat, where the Engliſh have a flouriſbing factory. 0 

The province of Agra is the largeſt in all Indoſtan, containing 
forty large towns, and 340 villages, Agra is the greateſt city, an 
its caſtle the largeſt fortification in all the Indies. The Dutch have 
a factory there, but the Englith have none, Pr. IR” 

The city of Delhi, which'is the capital of that province, is hkewiſe 
the capital of Indoſtan. It is deſcribed as being's fine city, and con- 
taining the imperial palace, which is adorned with the uſual magni- 
ficence of the Eaſt.” Its tables formerly contained 12,000 horſes, 
brought from Arabia, Peffia, aud Tartary'z. and 560 elephants. 
When the forage is burnt op'by the hears of the ſeaſon, as is often 
the caſe, theſe horſes are ſaid. to be 8 with bread, 

1 | | ine wit : milk pre- 
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vl 18 1 60g, carried oF obe $6,060 ot te na 
rs in filk a 9% is ſtill famdùs for the thantfaigitre 

) ao p hgh w ich ve 4. 41 5 of canopied couches," on which the 
at men aff over 9125 4 'Edropegris as well as natives, repoſe When 


t Ape Ar. a abroa are Earvied by 'f6ut” mien; who will trot 
along, morning 0 evening, 40 miles a. day, aten being uſually 
hixed, who, carry 2 palaquin by turns, four at a time. Thougb 


en ſhilnggs; a-month each, our of Which they maintain themſelves. 


aquin . dear ar firſf' coſt, yer the porters may de hired ſor nine 
t 
"Ih Indus's or Taxa, i 5 is about a wile broad, and ſachous for its fine 


W Ir d 
egg the ee of Multa m ger Nay fruteſuß, yet it yields 
eker ent ron and canes and the inhabitants, by TR fituation, are 
ena ed to deal” * "Ith. the Per ſians and 'Tartars yearly for about 663006 
The province” of Caſſimere, being ſürrounded' with moun- 
af 1 eule bf acceſs, but when entered, it appears to be the pa- 
radile of ine Tndtes. It is ſaid to 'Eontaih 106,666 Villages, to be 16. 
rh cattle. and game, Without any beaſts of prey. The capital 
Eg: ſtands by 4 large lake; and both ſexes, the women eſpe· 
(OE 218 moſt as Ne as the Europeans, r faid' nd bE witty, 
| nb, and tn pimp 9 4 x 
The rovince* and city o ahor ormerly mide a e in 
the be pro hiſtory, - 400 ſtill one of the vs reſt 2 — nave in 
in. the Indies, producing the beſt Tuga bs af any in Indoſtan. "Its 
capital was once about nige wh long! * is now much d 
We know Uttle of the Provinoes of Ayud; Varad, Bekar, and Hal. 
labas, t that is not in edmmon with the other Provinter of Indoſtan, 
e they are inhabited by a hardy race of men, he ſeem 
never to have been conquered, and though they ſubmit to the Mo- 
guls, live in an eaſy, independent ſtare, In ſome of thoſe provinces 
many « of the European fruits, plants, an flowers, thrive 48 in Their 
Native' 
c all the Indian provinces, is perhaps the moſt voſt 
th 5 liſh 82 Toney to — ſtore · houſe of the 
ndies,' Jts fertility exceeds that of Egypt after being overflow- 
1 wed tile; and the produce of its fon | conſiſts of 'rice; ſugar- 
a , Tefainum, mall mulberry, and other trees. Its callicoes, 
"Fatt „Petre, lakka, opium, Wax, and civet, go all over” the 
Th id proviſions here are in vaſt 12 and — y cheap. 
Wh can {ues ducks, and geeſe. The country is incerfedled by 
canal ut of the Ganges for the Lag of commerce, and ex- 
7510 N 5 100 leagues on both figes the Ganges, Ions fall of cities, 


TH 5 A geg, Nac Yates ende ment dq brogorn wods: v 
ng the worthip of the Geutocy i is raiſed in its greateſt 
Purity 34nd their Keren river Gegges) s a manfier lined! with 
— ma nice agods or temples. 


Phe — notwithſtanding 
eee are fald by fore to be lafeivibus and enrieing ? 


Wo fine pet Engliſh” factory in Bengal is at>Calcuttly and is 
led F a it is ſituated on the river Hughiy, the moſt 
Jr branch“! the" Gang es. "The Fort itſelf is ſaid to be irre- 
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tors itſelf may be now. aid to be j Fee Fommpar An! 
Engliſh, civil, government, by a mayor and alderman, has beep i. 
troduced into it. It does not, however, ſeem t give general Wit 
faction, on account of the.valt influence which the companty Kal iÞ 
ways over the magiſtrates, and many complaingy from rivate Per- 
ſons have lately reached Engl ane. 
. In 1756, the. Indian Nabab, or Viceroy, quiartelled wih the ebw 
pany, and ipveſtad Calcutta with a large body of black troops!” The 
Goyernor, and ſome, of the principal perianꝭ of the Plage, Prem 
themſelves, with their chief etfe&s, on board tlie ſhips inthe river; 
they who, remainedy for ſome hours bravely defended the place,, a 
their ammunition being expended, they ſurrendered upon terms. he 
Soubah, a capricious unfeeling tyrant, inſtead of obſerving the capitu- 
lation, forced My Holwell, the Governor's chief ſervant, and 145- Bri- 
tih ſubjects, into a little, but ſecure priſon, called the Black. hole, a 
place about eighteen feet ſquare, and ſliut up from almoſt all commu- 
nication, of free air. Their miſeries during the nighe were inexpre F 
ble, and before morning no more than twenty-three were found 2 
live, the reſt dying of ſuffocation, which was generally attended with 
a horrible phrenzy. Among thoſe ſaved were Mr Holwell himſelf, 
who has written a moſt affecting account of the cataſtrophe. Tbe 
inſenſihle eyrant returned to his capital, after plundering the place, 
imagining he had routed the Englith out. of his dominions; but 
the ſeaſqnable arrival of Admiral Watfon, and Colonel (afterwards 
Lord) Clive, put them once more, with ſome, difficulty, 0 75 
non of the place; and the war was concluded by the glorious battle 
of Plaſſey, gained by the Colonel; and the death of the tyrant Su- 
raja Dowla, in whoſe place Mhir Jaffier was advanced to the Souba- 
Ther capital of Bengal, where the Nabob keeps his court, is Patna, 
or Makſudabad ; and Bannares, lying in the fame provigce, is the 
Gentoo univerlity, and celebrated for its N 10 er 


Chandenagore is the principal place poſſe ed by the French in 
Bengal; it Iyes higher up the river than, Calcutta: but though 
ſtrongly fortiſied, and furniſhed with a, garriſon of 5060 Euro ö 
and 1800 Indians, and defended. by 123 pieces of cannon. and t rec 
mortars, it Was taken in the late war by the hb Admirals Watſon 
and Pocock, and: Colonel Clive. Hugley, which lyes [$0 miles to 
the North of Calcutta, upon the. Ganges, is,a place of prodigious 
trade ſor the richeſt of all Indian commodities- Ihe Dutch have 


here a well fortified factory. The ſearch for diamonds is carried on 


by about 10,000 people from Saumelpour, which lyes 30 leagues t. 
the North of Hugley, for about gormiles farthet. Dakka is aid to 
be he largeſt city E's Sper rhe tide comes up to its walls. It 
contains an Engliſh. and a Dutch factory. The other chief towns 
are Caſſumbazer, Chinchura, Barnagur, and Maldo,; beſides a num- 
ber of ther, places of leſs note, but. all of them rich in the Indiin 
manufactures. wer 4.9 en Wk" a" 31 melt} Art b 
We know little concerning the provigee of Malya,which lyes.to the 
Weſt,of Bengal, but that it is as fertile as the other provinces, and 


that its chief city is Ratiſpor. The province of Eat ee 
, 4 , * 


„ INDIAN WITHIN THE'GANGES, 

mat of Berar and part of 'Orixa, and its capital is Brampur, ſo that ix 
zs of prodigious extent, and carries on à valt trade in chintzes, calli- 
ces, and embroidered ſtuff s. 
The above are the provinces belonging” to the Mogul's empire to 
the North of what is properly called the Peninſula within the Ganges, 
Thoſe ch lye to the'Southward fall into the deſcription of the Pen. 
Deere ge ML 07 1 9g HI 00s O94 ns "+> 
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.« Hiftory!]' The hiſtory of Indoſtan is very little known, tho' ſome 
of due natives have wrote large volumes upon it. Theſe hiſtorians in- 
deed refure themſelves by the vaſt antiquity to which they pretend, 
andithe-whole ſubſtance of them conſiſts in giving an account of wars 
and conqueſts in which there is ſo much ſameneſs, that it is impoſſible 
to avoid believing that they are only the fame ſtory dreſſed up in va · 
rious forms accorditig to the fancy of the author; and even in this 
reſpoct their genius ſeems to have been exceedingly defective. We 
have no certain accounts of the time when this country was firſt peo» 

pled ; hut id is probable; that part of it, at leaſt, wits fibdacd'by the 
Perſiaus in the reigu of Darius Hyſtaſpes. His conqueſts, however, had 
not been permanent; for when Alexander the Great conquered Per. 
ſia, no part of India ſeems to have been ſubject to that empire. But 
as the ambition of Alexander prompted him to extend his conqueſts 
to the remoteſt corners of the globe, he therefore undertook an expe+ 
dition into India without having received any provocation. He met 
with many difficulties in his march, and was oppaſed by a valiap: 

Prince named Porus, whom, however, he defeated and took priſoner. 

He would have gone on with the conqueſt of the whole . but 
his ſoldiers poſitively refuſed to follow him any farther ; and he was 
thereſore obliged to make the river Hydaſpes, a branch of the Indus, 
dhe boundary of his dominions. He ſailed down the Indus, and thus 
entered the Indian ocean, and in this voyage we have a remarkable 
inſtande of his paſſion for ruling ; ſince, in his voyage down that ri- 
ver;he obliged the nations on both ſides to own fübſection to him. 

After the death of Alexander, his ſucceſſors were ſo far from! ex- 
teniling his conqueſts, that Seleucus abandoned the whole country of 
India to one Mnudrocottut, or Sandrocottur, for goo elephants,” and this 
man is ſuid to have extended his dominion over all the countries to the 
river Ganges, and beyond it. Of him and his ſucceſſors we kndyw very 
little extepting that Auguſtus, Severus, and Aurelian are faid to have 
received ambaſſadors from the Indian monarchs;  "Trajan, indeed, is 
ſaid by ſome Roman aukhors to have conquered India; but this is by 
no means well authenticated, nor does it appear that he ever ſubdued 
ont half af Perſia.” The Saracens penetrated much farther” to the 
Eaſt thai ever the Greeks br Romans Had done, and undoubtedly 

ſabdued a great part ef India. However, they ſeem to have ſbos Tolt 
it again för Mahmud Gain who! fouhded the empire of Raram, 
made many inroads into this country, and carried off incredible riches. 

Neither: do his conqueſts ſeem to have Heer permanent; for, in the 
1th century, hen the Moguls o verrat AfA at e ee 
tots Weſtern extremity f they did not conq 4 70 ndians ; nay, they 


were ar laſt defeated wth great Nufhter by them. somewhat more; 
_ thay'a'beywary aftchathic if tprron vt the Moguls, Tamerlaße nne 
an 
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gonqu country, with incredible ſlaughter o de inhebe- E 

= KY be him the, ꝑreſent emperors are ſaid to be deſcended., - 
Meh ſtory of his immediate deſcendents has been varioully-repre- 
1 d. but all agree that they were magnificent; and deſpotic: privides 3 
that they committed their provinces to rapacipus governors, or ta cheir 
own ſons, by which their Fe miſerably torn in pieces At 
length, h, towards the middle of the laſt century, the famous Aureng- 
zebe, in the year 1667, though the youngeſt among many ſons of the 
reigning; Emperor, . ater, deicating or murdering all his brethren, 
Mounts the throne of Indoſtan- He was a. moſt abandoned hypo- 
crite, who committed the greateſt enormities under pretence of; teſi- 
gi ion, and, by one means or other, extended his domimons, though it 
Was little better than nominal, over the Peninſula within the Ganges, 
which is at preſent ſo well. known to the Engliſh, He lived ſo late as 
the year 170% and it is ſaid that ſome of his t officers, of ſtate 
were alive in the year 1750. Aurengzebe ſeems to have left. too much 
power to the governors of his diſtant provinces, and to have been 
at no pains in preventing the effects of that dreadful deipotiſin, 
which, while in his hands, preſerved the tranquility of his empire, but 
when it deſcended to his weak indolent ſuccaliors, 


ser 
1 | 
1713s f four of his grandſons diſputed the empire he# 1 — 

A P42 ruggle, fell to the eldeſt, auzo'din, Soy took the name 
of han Shah. This prince was a ſlave to his, pleaſures, and 
oyerned by his tniſtreſs ſo abſolutely, that his great Qmrahs. 
Wn. pired againit him, and raiſed.to the throne, one of his nephews... 


who 15 * off his uncle's head. The new Emperor, Whoſe name was 
Furrukhhir, was governed, and at laſt enſlaved by two 4 ef: 
the name of Seyd, who abuſed. his, power ſo groſsly, that, being a- 
fraicl to puniſh them publicly, he ordered them both to be privateb: 
Oe, They diſcovered his intention, and . 


drang Ly F urrukhſir. 
e 


"The young 5 —— — ro 
the brothers, and bein 


ſoon . IN nn the throne * 


rue, general 2555 Nizam, it is 28 was privately. engouraged — dhe 
are 


Mrs ta de If againſt the brothers, and vo proclaim bim- 
a = Doc, which, belonged ta one of the Seyds, who was: 
by. he, eror's order, who r nme 
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: E moderation, for he remitted Ibrahineto the priſon from whence 
he had been taken and-Seyd, being likewiſe à priſoner, was con- 
dertmned to perpetual confinement, but the Emperor took poſſeſſion 
of his vaſt riches. Seyd did not long ſurvive his confinement ; and, 
upon his death, the Emperor abandoned himſelf to the ſame courſe 
-of fleaſures that had been ſo fatal to his predeceſſurs. As to Nizam, 
He became now the great haperial General, and was often employed 
againſt the Marattas, whom he defeated, when they had almoſt made 
themſelves maſters of Agra and Dellu. He was confirmed in his 
Soubahſhip,' and was conſidered as the firſt ſubject in the empire. 
Authors, however, are divided as to his motives for invicing Nadir 
Shah, otherwiſe Kouli Khan, the Perſian monarch, to invade In- 
doſtan. It is thought that he had intelligence of a ſtrong party form- 
ed againſt him at court; but the truth perhaps is, that Nizam did 
not think that Nadir Shah could have ſucceſs, and at firſt wanted to ; 
make himfclf wicti + by oppofing him. The Perſians eaſily became 4 
"maſters of the capital, and do not ſeem to have inclined to behave 
cruelly, but a violent diſturbance ariſing among the natives, ſomebo - 
dy fired a-muſket at Nadir Shah himfolf? Which ſo provoked him, that N 
he ordered a general maſſacre, and ne periſhed, beſides | 
an immenſe treaſure he carried off in 1139. He alſo obliged the 
Mogul to ſurrender to him all che lands to the Weſt of the rivers At- 
rock and Jynd, comprehending the provinces of Peyſhor, Kabul, and | 
Ganga, with many other fich and populous prineipalities, the whole 
of them almoſt equal to the crown of Perſia itſelf. | 
This-invaſion colt the Gentogs 200,000 lives. As to the plunder 
made by Nadir Shah, ſome accqunts, and thoſe too ſtrongly authen- 
ticated, make it amount to the incredible ſara of two hundred and 12 
thirty - one millions ſterling, as mentioned by the Londbn Gazette 
of thoſe times. The moſt moderate ſay, that Nadir's own ſhare a- 
mounted to conſiderably above ſeventy millions. 'Be that as it will, 
che vafon of Nadir Shah may be conſidered as putting A period 
to the greatneſs" of the Mogul empire in the houſe of Taperlane. 
The Riſtory ef it, Rute that time, is leſs known * that 
lane itſelf, According ta the beſt accounts, upon the retregt of Na- 
dir Shah, who left this Emperor in pollefign of his dignity; the Pa- 
rains invaded his.dominions; and fo treacherdus wete the Emperor's 
generals and miniſtry,” that pore af them would head an army a- 
Sainſt chem, till the Emperor's ſon, a youth of ejghteen years of 
gage, bravely undertookthe command, deſtroyed the conſpiracy that 1 
had been formed again his ſucker, and completely? defeated the in- it 
vaders. During tkis campaign. the Emperor was ſtrangled by his : 
Vizir ; but by a courſe of welbatted ; dillimylation; the young Em- 
peror, who wus called Amer” Shah, found means tb put the conſpi- 0 
rators to death; but ſoon after was driven from His throne by a freſh 5 
invaſion of the Patans and Exper. Yone'prerend that 7 111 
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Climate, 1 al Probl. 7 - The chain of mountains alrea- 
dy mentianed p Gs from North to South, renders it Wiater on 
one ſide f this ula, While it is Summer om the Scher. About 
the end af June, à South-Weſt wind begins to blow from the ſea, 
on the coaſt of Malabar, which, with continual rains, lafls four 
months, during which time alliis ſerene upon the coaſt of. Coroman- 
del, (the Weſtern and Eaſtern odaſts being ſo denominated.) To- 
wards the end of October, che rainy ſeaſon, and the change of the 
monſoon, begins on the Cee coaſt, which being dellaute of 
good harboursy renders it e dangerous for ſhips to remain 
there during that time, and to this is owing the periodical returns 
* the Engli i ſhipping to Bombay, upon the Malabar coaſt, - The 


is naturally hot in this Penihſula, but is refreſhed by breezes, , 


a e wind altering every 3 ours; that is, from midnight to 
noon it blows oft the land, when it is intolerably hot, and during 


the other twelve hoürs from the ſea, which laſt proves a great re- 


freſhment to the inhabitants of the coaſt. The produce of the ſoil 
is the ſame with that of the other part of the Eaſt- Indies. The like 
may be ſaid of their” e e hb, ow, nog; noxious: creatures 
and inſects, e | 
Inhabitat; The Inhabitants + e e lack in com- 
plexion than choſe af the other Penin 2 of India, though lying 
nearer to the equator, Which makes ſome ſuſpect them to be the de- 
fcendents of an ancient colopy from Ethiopia. The greateſt part 
of them have but a faint notion, at preſent, of any allegiance they 
owe to the Emperot of Indoſtan, hoſe tribute from thence has been, 
ever ſince the invaſion of Shah Nadir, intercepted by their Soubahs 
and Nabobs, who now exerciſe- an independent power in the govern- 
ment, 
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ment, though even Suraja Dowta was glad to receive a deputation 
from the Emperor, now reigning, or his father; but beſides . theſe 

Soubahs, and other Imperial Viceroys, many eſtates in this Peninſula 
belong to Rajahs, or Lords, who arethe deſcendents of their oldprinces, 
and look upon themſelves as being independent on the Mogul, and 
his authority. unn | 1 ue ret 30 i 56524 


TI 


Provinces, Cities, and other Buildings, public and private.} This 
Peninſula is rather to be divided into great governments, or Soubah- 
ſhips, than into provinces. . One Soubah often engroſſes ſeveral pro- 
vinces, and fixes the ſeat of his government according to his own 
conveniency. 78 ö f : batt” 7 r 

Madura begins at Cape - Comorin, the Southermoſt point of the 
Peninſula. It is about the bigneſs of the kingdom of Portugal, and 
is ſaid to be governed by a ſovereign king, who has under him ſeven- 
ty tributary princes, each of them independent in his on dominions, 
but paying him a tax. The chief value of this kingdom ſeems to 
conſiſt of a pearl fiſhery upon its coaſt. Tanjour is a little kingdom, 
lying to the Eaſt of Madura. © 'The ſoil is fertile, and its prince was 
rich; but it was lately taken by the Engliſſi Eaſt- India company's 
troops. Within it lyes the Daniſh Eaſt- India ſettlement of Tran 
_ and the Dutch fortreſs of Nagapatan, and the capital city is 
Tanjour. one , 3-45.28 2 * 1 8 2 x 

The Carnatic, as it is now called, is well known to the Engliſh; 
It is bounded on the Eaſt by the bay of Bengal, on che'Norch by 


the river Chriſtina, which Uivides' it from Golkonda; on the Weſt 


by Viſapur,” or Viſiapur, and, on the South, by the kingdoms” of 
Meſſaur and Tanjour; being in length, from South to North, about 
345 miles, and 276 in breadth, from Eaſt to Weſt. The capitat of 
the Carnatic is Biſnagar, and the country in general is eſteemed 
healthful; fertile, and populous. Within this country, upon the 
Coromandel coaſt, lyes Fort St David's, belonging to che Engliſh, 
with a diſtrict round it. The fort is ſtrong, and of great import- 
ancè to our trade. Five leagues to the North lyes Pondicherry, 
once the emporium of the French in the Eaſt- Indies, but ow de- 
moliſhed by the Engliſh, who, in the courſe of the late war, took 
this and moſt of their other ſettlements in the Mogul empire; but 
the whole were reſtored at the peace of 1763, with this limitation, 
that the French 'ſhould erect no fortifications, or keep troops in any 
part of the dominions of the Soubah of Bengal. | 
Fort St George, better known by the name of 'Madraſs, is the 
capital of the Facliſh Eaft-India company's dominions in the Eaſt- 
Indies, and is diſtant Eaſtward from London, about +4850 miles. 
Great complaints have been made of the fituation of; this fort. * No 
pains have been Tpated by the company, in deg, it impregnable 
to any force that can he brought againſt it by the fatives. It pro- 
tects two towns, called, from the complexions of their ſeveral inhabi- 
tants, the White and the Black. The White Town is fortified, and 
contains an 0 corporation of àa mayor and alderman. 9 
has been omitted to mend the natural badneſs of its ſituation, whic 
ſeems originally to be owing to the neighbourhood of the diamonds 
mines, which are but a week's journey diſtant.” Thoſe mines are OP 
' 4F2 | der 
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def the tuition of a Meet officer, ho lets them out by admeaſure- 
melt, ard incloſing the contents by palſiſadoes, all I above 
à certain —_ m—_ to the Emperor. The diſtrict belonging to 
Madraſt is of little value for its product, and muſt import its own 
proviſions, 80, O00 inhabitants, of various nations, are ſaid to be de- 
endent upon Madraſs; but its fafety conſiſts in the ſuperiority of the 
f — by ſea. K carries on à conſiderable trade with China, Perſia, 
| Scllh,tenr” Eik HH [188.4 '! «CDT oy LO 
I hhe reader needs not to be informed of the immenſe fortunes acqui- 
red of late by the Englith/ upon this coaſt. The Governor of Mad- 
raſs has a council to ot him, and when he goes abroad, appears in 
vaſt ſplendor. The company has received all the encouragement and 
alſiſtancę the Engliſh parliament-can give them, even to the introdu- 
1 of martial Jaw into their poſſeſſions. There ſeems, however, to 
be Tome fundamental errors in their conſtitution, The directors conſi- 
dier the riches acquired by their governors and other ſervants, as be- 
ing plundered from the company, and ſometimes have embarraſſed the 


2 Jay's affairs very much. | BAL 
The Engliſh' Eaft-India company, thro the diſtractions of the Mo- 
U empire, the ſupport of our government, and the undaunted but 
ortunate ſucceſſes of their military officers, have acquired ſo amazing 
# property in this Peninſula, and in Indoſtan, that it is ſuperior to the 
revenues of many crowned heads, and ſome of their own ſervants 
pretend, that when all their expences are paid, their clear revenue 
amounts'to near two millions ſterling, out of which they are to pay 
0001. annually, to the government, while they are ſuffersd to en- 
y their revenues. How that revenue is collected, or from whenee 
it ariſes, is beſt-known to the company; part of it however has been 
anted in landed property, and part of it is ſecured on mortgages, 
or diſcharging their expences in ſupporting the intereſts of their 
3 mperor, and the reſpective Soubahs and Nabobs they 

ö ve a te TY | . 7 5 2 &* r * ba. 

He that as ſt may, this company exerciſes at preſent many rights 
ppropriated'to ſovereignty, ſuch as thoſe of holding forts, cbining 
money, And che like. Thoſe powers are mnidoubredly incompatible 
with the principles of a commercial limited company, and it became 
the dignity of the Engliſh government, to ſend out an officer of their 
dyn to take ſuch mb e with the Eaftern princes and potentates, 
as — 4 render the acquiſitions of the company permanent and. na- 
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Pelficate, lying to the North of Madraſs, belongs to the Dutch. 
We know little of the kingdom and capital of Ikkari. The celebra- 
| teil Hyder Ally, wich whom the company lately made a peace, but 
Who is now making violent war upon them, is ſaid to be a native of 
_ The kingdom of Meffur, which lyes to the South-Weſt of the Carna- 
tic; aid the Chriſtians of the apoſtle St Thomas live at the foot of 
the mountains Gatti, that ſeparate Meſſur from Malabar. Golkon- 
Ha, beſides its diamonds, is famous for the eheapneſs. oſ its proviſions, 
And for making white-wine of grapes that are ripe in January. It is 
Mid to be fabje@ to a prince; who, tho“ tributary to the Mogul, is im- 
wenſely rich, and cat raiſe 100, 0 men. The capital of his domi 
"R035 is called Bagnagar, hut the kingdom takes its name from the 
«TN 8 | city 


eular extent is uncertain. The Weſtern part is calle 
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city..af-Golkonda., Eaſt South;Eaſt of Golkonda lyes Maſulipat 
whert the Engliſh and Dutch have factories. The Nach Ret? MI 
factories at Ganjam, and Vizigapatany on this coaſt, and. de Died 
at Narſipore. The province ot, Orixa, from whence the Engliſh comp. 
pany draw great part of their revenues, lyes to the North o Golkon- 
da, extending in length from Zaſt to Well, about 5 50 miles, and in 
breadth about 240. It is governed likewiſe hy a tributary prince. In 
this province ſtands the idolatrous temple of Jagaryunt, which they 
ſay is attended by 500 prieſts. The idol is an, irregular. pyramt- 
dal black ſtone, of about 4 or 500 weight, with two rich diamonds 
near the top to repreſent eyes, and the noſe and mouth painted with 
vermilion. | n, 
The country of Dekan comprehends ſeveral, large provinces, and 
ſome kingdoms, particularly thoſe of Baglana, Balagate, Telenga, 
and the kingdom gf Viſtapur. The truth is, the names, dependen- 
cies, and governments of thoſe provinces, are extremely r 
they having been reduced. by Aurengzebe, or his father, and 5 
to almoſt annual revolutions and alterations. Modern geographe! 
are not agreed upon their ſituation and extent, but we are told, that 
the principal towns, are Aurengabad, and Dolt-abad,. or Dowlet- 
abad; and that the latter is the ſtrongeſt. place in all Indoſtan. Near 
it lyes the famous pagods of Elora, in a plain about two leagues 
ſquare; The tombs, chapels, temples, pillars, and many thouſand 
figures that ſurround it, are ſaid to be cut out of the natural rock 
and to ſurpaſs all the other efforts of human art. Telenga lyes o 
the Eaſt, of Golkonda, and its capital, Beder, contains a garriſon of 
3000 men. The inhabitants of. this province ſpeak a language * 
culiar to themſelves... .., r 8 
Baglana lyes to the Weſt of Telenga, and forms the ſmalleſt pro- 
vince of the empire its capital is Mouler. The Portugueze territo- 
ry begins here at the port of Daman, 21 leagues South of Surat, and 
extends almoſt 20 leagues to the North of Goa. 1 
Viſiapur is a large 83 tributary to the one. but its parti- 
Konkan, which 
is intermingled with the Portugueze poſleflions.. The King of Vifia- 
pur is ſaid to have a yearly revenue of ſix millions ſterling, and to 
bring to the field 150, ooo ſoldiers. His capital is of the ſame name, 
and his country very fruitful. The principal places on this coaſt are, 
Daman Baſſaim Trapor, or Tang e Dandi-Rajahpur, Da- 
bul-Rajupur, Ghiria, and Vingurla. The Portuguerze have loſt ſeve- 
ral valuable poſſeſſions on this coaſt, and-thoſe which remain axe on 
the decline. nr e | 
Among the j{lands.Jying upon the ſame coaſt is that of Bombay, 
belonging to the Englith Faſt India company. Its harbour can con- 
veniently hold 1000 ſhips at anchor. The ifland itſelf is about ſeven 
miles in length, and twenty in,.circumſerence,;but its ſituation and 
harbour are its chief recommendations, being deſtitute of almoſt all 
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the conyeniencies of life. The tayn is about a mile long, and poorly 


built, and the climate was fatal to Engliſh conſtitutions, till experience, 

cautipn, aud temperance, taught them preſeryatives, againſt its un- 

wholeſomeneſs. The beſt water there is preſerved in tanks, which 

receive it in the rainy ſeaſons. Thg ſort is a regular gquadrangle, 7 
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well built of ſtone. Many black-merchants reſide here. This ifland 
was part of the portion paid with the Infanta ef Portugal, to Char- 
les II. who gave it to the Eaſt-India company, and the iſland is {til 
divided into three Roman Catholie pariſhes, inhabited by Portugueze, 
and what are called Popiſh Jfleſtizos and Canarins, the former being 
 _ a mixed breed of the-natives and Portugueze, and the other the abo- 
= rigines of the country. The Engliſh have fallen upon methods to ren - 
deer this iſland and town, under all their diſadvantages, a fafe, if not 
an-agreeable reſidence. The reader need ſcarcely be informed, that 
the governor and council of Bombay have lucrative poſts as well as 
the officers under them. The troops on the iſland are commanded 
| by Engliſh officers; and the natives, when formed into regular com- 
panies, and diſciplined; are here, and all over the Eaſt-Indies, called 
\ Seapoys. + The inhabitants of the iſland amount to near 60, ooo of 
different nations, each of whom enjoys the practice of his religion 

unmoleſted. eh | 1 Te | 
Near Bombay are ſeveral other iſlands, one of which, called Ele- 
phanta, contains the moſt inexplicable antiquity, perhaps in the 
world. A figure of an elephant of the natural fize, cut coarſely in 
ſtone, preſents itſelf on the landing-place, near the bottom of a 
mountain. An eaſy flop then leads to a ſtupendous temple, hewn 
out of the ſolid rock, 80 or go feet long, and 40 broad. The roof, 
which is cut flat, is ſupported by regular rows of pillars, about ten 
feet high, with capitals, reſembling round cuſhions, as if preſſed by 
the weight of the incumbent mountain. At the farther. end, are 
three gigantic. figures, which have been multiplied by the blind zeal 
of the Portugueze. Beſides the temple, are various images, and 
groupes-on. each hand, cut in the ſtone ; one of the latter bearing a 
rude reſemblance of the judgment of Solomon: beſides a colonnade, 
» with a door of regular architecture; but the whole bears no manner 
of reſemblance to any of the Gentoo works. ieee 
The iſland and city of Goa, the capital of the Portugueze ſettle- 
ments in the Eaſt- Indies, lyes about zo miles South of the Vingurla. 
The iſland is about 27 miles in compaſs. It has one of the Enel and 
beſt fortified ports in the Indies. This was formerly a moſt ſuperb 
ſettlement, and was ſurpaſſed either in bulk or beauty by few of the 
European cities. It is ſaid that the revenues of the Jeſuits upon this 
land equalled thoſe of the crown of Portugal. Goa, as well as 
the reſt of the Portugueze poſſeſſions on this coaſt, are under a Vice- 
roy, who ſtill keeps up the remains of the ancient ſplendor of the go- 
vernment. The rich Peninſula of Salzete is dependent on Goa. 
Sunda lyes South of the Portugueze territories, and is governed by 
2 Rajah, tributary to the Mogul. The Engliſh factory of Cowar is 
one of the moſ pleaſant and healthful- of any upon the Malabar 
coaſt. Kanora lyes about 40 miles to the South of Goa, and reach- 
es to Calicut. Its ſoil is famous ſor producing rice, that ſupplies 
many-parts of Europe, and ſome of the Indies. 'The Kanorines are 
ſaid generally to be governed by a lady, whoſe ſon has the title of 
Raja, and her ſubjects are accounted the braveſt and moſt civilized of 

any in that Peninſula, and remarkably given to commerce. 
Though Malabar gives name to the whole South-Weſt coaſt of the 
Peninſula, yet it is confined at preſent to the country ſo ealled, lying 
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on the Weſt of Cape - Comorin, and called the dominions of the Sa- 
morin. The Malabar ee is common in the Car- 
natic, and the country itſel is rich and fertile, but infeſted with very 
poiſonous ſerpents. It was formerly a large kingdom of itſelf. The 
"molt remarkable places in Malabar are Canannore, containing a Dutch 
factory and fort; Tillichery, where the Engliſh, have a ſmall ſet- 
tlement, keeping a conſtant garriſon of 30 or 40 ſoldiers. Callicut, 
where the Engliſh, French, and Portugueze, have ſmall factories, 
beſides various other diſtin& territories and cities. Cape-Comorin, 
which is the Southermoſt part of *this' Peninſul», though not above 
three leagues in extent, is famous for uniting in the ſame garden 
the two ſeaſons of the year ; the trees _ loaded with bloſſoms and 
fruit on the one Aide, while on the other fide they are {tripped of all 
their leaves. This ſurpriſing phenomenon is owing to the ridge of 
mountains ſo oſten mentioned, which traverſe the whole Peninſula 
from South to North. On the oppoſite ſides of the Cape the winds 
are 5 at variance; blowing from the Weſt on the Weſt ſide, 
and from the Eaſt on the-Eaftern fide. © 

In the little diſtri& of Cochin, within Malabar, are to be found 
ſome thouſands of ſews, who pretend to be of the tribe of Manaſſeh, 
and to have records engraved on copperplates in Hebrew characters. 
The like diſcoveries of che Jews and their records have been made in 
China, and other places of Aſia, which have occaſioned various ſpe · 
culations among the learned. K 
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S SITUATION AND EXTENT. 
Miles. 2 


Length 1440 F 20 and 42 North Latitude. 
Breadth 12853 1 855 44 Eaſt Longitude. 


Boundaries.) FT is bounded by the Chineſe Tartary, on the North; 

F by the Pacific Ocean, which divides it from North 
America, on the Eaſt ; by the Chineſian Sea, South; and by Ton- 
quin, and the Tartarian countries of Tibet and Ruſſia, of the Weſt. 


 Divifons.) The great diviſion of this empire is into fifteen pro- 
vines, (excluſive of that of Lyau-tong, which is ſituate without the 
great wall, though under the ſame dominion ;) each of which might, 
for their largeneſs, fertility, populouſneſs, and opulence, paſs for ſo 
many diſtin&t kingdoms. © Fe” . 


* 
Degrees. 


The 
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The informations concerning China are drawn from the papers of 
Jefuits; and other religious, ſent thither by the Pope, but whoſe miſ- 


ſions have been at an end for above half a century. Some of thoſe 


fathers were men of penetration and judgment, and had great op- 

portunities of being inforined about à century ago; but even their 

acconnts are juſtly to be ſuſpected. The name is probably owing to 

aà Chineſe word, ſignifying Middle, from a notion the moos Ka 
_ that their country lay in the middle of the world. | | 


+ Rivers and Waters.) The chief are the Yamur and the Argun, 
which are the boundary between the Ruſſian and Chineſe Tartary; 
the Crocceus, or Whambo, or the Vellow River; the Kiam, or the 
Blue River, and the Tay. Common water in China is very indit- 
ſerent, and is in ſome places boiled to make it fit for uſe. 


B.] The chief are thofe of Nanking and Canton. 


Canali.] The commodiouſneſs and length of their canals are in- 
credible. The chief of them are lined with hewn ſtone on the ſides, 
and they are ſo deep that they carry large veſſels, and ſometimes 
they extend above 1000 miles in length. Thoſe veſſels are fitted up 
for all the conveniencies of life, and it has been thought by ſome, 
that in China the water contains as many inhabitants as the land. 
They are ſurniſned with ſtone quays, and ſometimes with bridges of 
an amazing. conſtruction. | The navigation is flow, and the veſſels 
ſometimes drawn by men. No precautions are wanting, that could 
de formed by art or perſeverance for the ſafety of the paſſengers, in 
eaſe u canal is croſſed by a rapid river, or expoſed to torrents from 
the mountains. Thoſe canals, and the variety that is ſeen upon 
their borders, renders China the moſt . delightful to the eye of any 
country in the world, as well as fertile, ig places that are not ſo by 
nature. Sk 2D HEE 
4 „ 
Foreſts.] Such is the induſtry of the Chineſe, that they are not 
eneumbred with ſoreſts or woods, though no country is better fitted 
- for producing timber of all kinds. They ſuffer, however, none to 
gro but for ornament and uſe, or on the ſides of mountains, from 
whence the trees, when cut down, can be conveyed to any place by 
water. Fa ee | 


Aie, Soil, and Produce.) The air of this empire is according to 
the ſituation of the places. Towards the North it is ſharp, in the 
middle mild, and in the South hot. The ſoil is either by nature or 
art, fruitful of every thing that can miniſter to the neceſſities, conve- 


iancies, or luxuries of lite. The culture of the cotton, and the rice- 


fields, from which the bulk of the inhabitants are cloathed and fed, 
is ingenions almoſt beyond deſcription. The rare trees and aromatic 
productions, either ornamental or medicinal, that abound in other 
parts of the world, are to be found in China, and ſome are peculiar 
to itſelf, | £45 3 | 
; Phe tallow tree has a ſhort trunk, a ſmooth bark, crooked branch - 
es, red leaves, ſhaped like a heart, and is about he height of a com- 
* 8 | men 
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mon cherty-· tree. The fruit it produces has all the qualities oþ our 
mage and when manufactured with * ſerve, 555 tives 119. 
dles, but they ſmell ſtrong, nor is their light clear, Ot the other 
trees, peculiar, to China, are ſome which yield.a lind of flour; ſome 
partake of the nature of pepper. The gums of ſome, are, poiſonous, 
but, afford the fineſt varnith in the world., After all that can be Gd 
of thoſe,. and many ther. beautiful jand uſeful trees, che Chineſe, 
notwithitanding their induſtry, are ſo wedded to their ancient cuf- 
roms, that they are very little, if at all, meliorated by cultivation. 
The ſame may be ſaid of their richeſt fruits, which, in general, are 
far from being fo delicious as thoſe: ob; Europe, and indeed of, A- 
merica. This is owing to the Chineſe never practiſing grafting, 
or iupueulacion of trees, and knowing nothing ef experimental gar = 
mg „n Eto tuft e ef be ont Age UE ae 
Nowithlanding our long intercoutſe with China; writers are ſtill 
divided about the different ſpecies and culture of the tea- plant. It 
is generally thought that the green and bohea grows on the ſame 
ſhrub, bas they hs latter admits of ſome kind of preparation, which 
RS TRY > Fn qualities, and gives it a deeper colour. I he 
other kinds, which go by the names of imperial, congo, ſinglo, and 
the like, are occaſioned probably by the nature of the ſoils, and from 
the; provinces in which they grow. The culture of this plant feems 
to be very fim ple, and it is certain, that ſome: kinds are of à much 
higher, and more delicious flavour than others. It is thought that 
the fineſt, which is called the flower of the tea, is imported over land 
to Ruſſia; but we know of little difference in their effects oh the hu- 
man body. The greateſt is between the bohea and the green. 
e ſo famous N the Chineſe, as the univerſal rg- 
medy, and monopohzed even by their emperors, : is now found to 
but a, common root, and is diſcovered in the Britiſh America. When 
brought to Europe, it is little diſtinguiſhed for its healing qualities, 
and this inſtance alone ought to teach us with what caution the ſor- 
mer accounts of China are to be read. The ginſeng, however, is a 
native of the Chineſe” Tartary. | « | 


Metals and Minerals.) China produces all metals and minerals 
that are known in the world. One of the fundamental maxims of 
the Chineſe government is that of not introducing a ſuperabundancy 
of gold and ſilver, for fear. of hurting induſtry ;-their- gold mines, 
therefore, are but lightly worked, and the currency of that metal 
is ſupplied by the grains the people pick up in the ſand of rivers and 


mountains, The filver {pecie is furniſhed from the mines bf Honan. 


| Population and Inbabitants.] The number of Chineſe, by the beſt 
accounts, dogs not fall ſhort of fifty millions; a number difpropor- 
tioned to what we are told of the vaſt population of particular cities 
and proyinces. Moſt of thoſe accounts are . and per- 
bens Who yilit China, Without any view of becoming authors, are 
Fe Aiſappointed in their mighty expectations. The Chineſe, in 
their perſons, are middle-fized, their faces broad, their eyes black 
and imall, their, noſes rather ſhort. They have particular ideas of 
Hil, They Quick i e foie lomee yy Of iy irs by 
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the roots, with tweezers, leaving a few ſtraggling ones by way of 
beard. Their Tartar princes compel them to cut off the hair of their 
heads, and, like Mahoinetans, to wear only a lock on their crown. 
Their complexion towards the North is fair, towards the South ſwar- 
_ thy; and the fatter a man is they think him the handſomer. Men 
_ of quality and learning, who are not much expoſed to the ſun, are 
delicately Render , and they who are bred to letters, let che 
nails of their fingers grow to an enormous length, to ſhew that they 
are not employed in manual labour. ny | 
The women have little eyes, plump, roſy lips, black hair, regular 
features, and a delicate though florid complexion. The ſmallneſs of 
their feet is reckoned a principal part of their beauty, and no fwath- 
ing is omitted, when they are young, to give them that accompliſh- 
ment, ſo that when they grow up they may be ſaid to totter rather 
than to walk. This fanciful piece of beauty was probably invented by 
the ancient Chineſe, to palliate their jealouſy. E vs 
The Chineſe in general are the moſt diſhoneſt; low, thieving ſet 
in the world, and they employ their natural quickneſs only to im- 
prove the arts of cheating the nations they deal with, efpecially the 
' | Europeans, whom they cheat with great eaſe} particularly the Eng- 
liſh, but they obſerve that none but a Chineſe can cheat a Chinese. 
They are fond of law - diſputes beyond any people in the world. 
Their hypocriſy is without bounds,” and the men of property among 
them practiſe the moſt avowed bribery, and the loweſt meanneſſes, 
.. 955 8 2 


Dres.] This varies according to the de of men among 
them. The men wear caps on their heads of the fathion of a bell, 
thoſe of quality are ornamented with jewels. The reſt of their dreſs 
is eaſy and looſe, conſiſting of a veſt and a ſaſh, a coat or gawn thrown 
over them, filk-boots quilted with cotton, and a pair of drawers. 
The ladies towards the South wear nothing on their head. Some- 
times their hair is drawn up in a net, and ſometimes it is diſhevel- 
led. Their dreſs differs but little from that of the men, only their 
- © gown or upper garment has very large open ſleeves. The dreſs, 
both of men and women, varies according to the temperature of the 
climate. | 


Marriages.] The parties never fee euch other in China till the 
bargain is concluded by the parents, and that is generally when the 
parties are perfect children. Next to being barren, the greateſt ſcan- 
dal is to bring females into the world; and if a woman of a poor 

tamaily happens to have three or four girls, ſucceſſively, ſhe will ex- 
poſe or ſtrangle them, which is the principal reaſon of. ſo many chil- 
dren being found in the ſtreets and highways. -. 
People of note cauſe their coffins to be made, and theit᷑ tombs to 

be built in their life - time. No perſons are buried within the walls of 
2 city, nor is a dead corpſe ſuffered, to be brought into a town, if a 
periqn died in the country. Every Chineſe, keeps, in his honſe a ta- 
dle, upon Which are written the names of his father, grandfather, 

and great grandfather ; before which they frequently burn incenſe, 
aud proſtrate themſelves ; and when the father of a family dies, the 
* 9 r 
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great is taken away, and that of the de- 


ceaſed is addet. 


. Language. ] The Chineſe language conſiſts of a very few words, 
or rather fyllables, which admit of 19 many variations, and ſo much 
modified by ſounds and action, that it is generally thought no ſtran- 
ger can attain it, ſo as to ſpeak it. | „ rien at; 


Genius and Learning. ] The genius of the Chineſe is peculiar to 


_ themſelves. They have no conception of what is beautiful in writ- 
ing, regular in architecture, or natural in painting, and yet in their 


ardening, and planning their grounds, they hit upon the true ſu- 

lime and beautiful. The learning of the Chineſe has been diſplayed 
in ſeveral ſpecimens publiſhed by Du Halde, as well as of poetry, 
but they contain no more than a ſet of maxims and precepts, accom- 
modated to public and private life, without any thing argumentative 
or deſcriptiye. They perſorm all the operations of arithmetic with 
prodigious quickneſs, but differently from the Europeans. Till the 


latter came 2 them, they were / ignorant of mathematical learn- 


ing, and all its depending arts. They had no apparatus: for aſtro- 
nomical obſeryations ; and metaphyſicai learning, it it exiſted among 
them, was only known to their philoſophers * even the arts in- 
troduced by the Jefuits were ot very ſhort duration among them, 
and laſted. very little longer than the reign of Cang-hi, who was 
contemporary with our Charles II. nor is it very probable they ever 
will be revived. It has been generally ſaid, that they underſtood 
rinting . before. the Europeans; but that can be only applied to 
lock- printing, for the fuſile and moveable types were undoubtedly 
Dutch or German inventions. The Chineie, however, had al- 
manacs, which were ſtamped from plates or blocks, many hundred 
years before printing was diſcovered in Europe. The invention of 
gun- powder is juſtly claimed by the Chineſe, who made uſe of it a- 
gainſt Jenghiz Khan and Tamerlane. They ſeem to have known no- 


thing of {mall fire · arms, and to have been acquainted only with the 


cannon, which they call the fre- pau. Their induſtry in their ma- 
nufactures of ſtuffs, porcelage, japanning, and the like ſedentary 
trades, is amazing. 3 | an ebe. 


Antiquities and Curigftties.] The volcano of Lineſung is ſaid ſome- 
times to make ſo furious a diſcharge of fire and aſhes as to occaſſon 
à tempeſt in the air, and ſome of their lakes are ſaid to petrify fiſhes 
when put into them. The artificial curioſities of China are ſtupen- 
dous. The great wall, ſeparating China from Tartary, to prevent 
the incurſions of the Tartars, is fuppoled to extend 1500 miles. It 


is carried over mountains and vallies, and reaches from the province 


of Xenfi to the Kang - ſea, between the provinces of Pekin and Læno- 
tum. It is in moſt places built of brick and mortar, which is fo 
well tempered, that though it has ſtood for 1800 years, it is but lit- 
tle decayed. The beginning of this wall is a large bulwark of ſtone 
raiſed in the ſea, in the province of. Patcheli, to the - Eaſt of Pekin, 
and almoſt in the ſame Jatitude ; it is built like the walls of the ca- 


pital city of the empire, but much wider, being terraſſed and caſed 
| 462 with. 
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with brieks, and is from twenty to twenty- five ſeet high. T. Neft 


and the other gentleman, who took a map of theſe provinces, often 
ſtretched a line on the top, to meaſure the baſis of triangles, and ta 
take diſtant points with an inſtrument.” They always found it paved 
wide enough for five or fix horſemen to travel a- breaſt with caſe. 
The artificial mountains preſent” on their tops, temples,” monaſ- 
teries, and other edifices, fabricated by hands. The Chineſe brid- 
ges cannot be ſufficiently admired. ' They are built ſometimes \ 
. barges ſtrongly chained together, yet {6 as to be parted, and to let 
the veſſels pals that fail up and down the river. Some of them run 
from mountain to mountain, and confiſt only of one arch; that over 
the river Saffrany is 400 cubits long, and 500 high, e a ſingle 
arch, and joins two mountains; and ſome in the interior parts of 
the empire are ſaid to be ſtill more ſtupendous. The triumphal 
arches of this country form the next ſpecies of artificial curioſities. 
Though they are not built in the Greek or Roman ſtile of architec- 
ture, yet they are ſuperb and beautiful. They are ſaid in the whole 
to be 1100, 200 of which are particularly magnificent. Their ſe- 
pulchral monuments make likewiſe a great figure. Their towers, 
the models of which are now ſo common in Europe under the name 
of Pagodas, are vaſt embelliſhments to the face of their country. 
They ſeem to be conſtructed by a regular order, and all of them are 
finiſhed with exquiſite carvings and gildings, and other ornaments. 
That at Nankin, which is 200 feet high, and 40 in diameter, is the 
moſt admired. It is called the Porcelaine Tower, becauſe it is lin- 
ed with Chineſe tiles. Their temples are chiefly remarkable for the 
diſagreeable taſte in which they are built, for their capaciouſneſs, 


their whimſical ornaments, and the nghnefs of the idols they con- 


tain. The Chineſe are remarkably fond of bells, which gave name 
to one of their principal feſtivals.” A bell of Pekin weighs 120,000 
pounds, hut its ſound is ſaid to be diſagreeable. Their fire- works, 
in China exceed thoſe of all other nation z. 
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(Chief Cities] Some: of theſe are immenſe, and there is great rea- 


ſon to believe their population is much exaggerated. The empire is 
Faid to contain 3400 walled cities; the chief of which are Pekin, 


Nankin, and Canton. The former is the reſidence of the preſent 


royal family, and is moderately reckoned to contain two millions of 
inhabitants. but Nankin is ſaid- to exceed it both in extent and popu- 
ation. The walls of Pekin are fifty cubits high, and are defended 
by towers, at à bow-ſhot diſtance from each other, with redoubts 
at every gate. It is divided into two parts, like London and Weſt- 
minſter, the Chineſe and the Tartar. The imperial palace, which 
is no other than an amazing - aſſemblage of neat beautiful buildings, 
but without order or regularity,” ſtands in the latter. 
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Traue and Mannſacturer.] Their induſtry is without taſte or ele · 
ganges though carried; on with vaſt art and neatnaſs. They make 
paper of the bark of bamboo, nnd other tyees, 4s well as ob cotton, 


but not comparable ſor recards or printing tothe Eutopcan. Their 


ink, for the uſe of drawing, is well known in England, and is fad 


io be made of oil and lamp- black. We have already mentioned th 


antiquity 
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antiquity" of theif printing, which they, Mill do by eutting their cha- 


racters on blocks of wood; The manufacture of that earthen ware, 


generally known py the name of China, was long a ſecret in Europe, 
and brought immenſe” ſums to that country. The ancients knew 


and eſteemed it highly under the name of Porcelaine, but it was of 


a much better fabric than the modern. The Chineſe ſilks are gene- 
rally plain and flowered ganſes, and they are faid to have been ori- 
inally fabricated in that country where the art of rearing ſilk- worms 
was firſt diſcovered. They manufacture filks likewiſe of a more du- 
rable kind; and their cotton, and other cloths, are famous for fur- 
niſhing a light warm wean. e 
Their trade, it is well known, is open to all the European na- 
tions, with whom they deal for ready money; for ſuch is the pride 
and avarice of the Chineſe, that they think no manufactures equal 
to their own: "But it is certain, that ſince the diſcovery of the Por- 
celaĩne manuſactures, and the vaſt improvements the Europeans ha 
made in the weaving branches, the Chineſe commerce has been on 
the decline! e W Tr ? 5 5 1 74 
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©" Conflitution and Government.) Though their princes retain ma 
fundamental maxims of the old Chitieſ „before they were conque 

by the Tartars, they have obliged the inhabitants to deviate from 
the ancient diſcipline in many feſpects. The original plan of the 
Chineſe | gears was patriarchal, almoſt in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of 
the word., Duty and obedience to the father of each family was re. 
commended and enforced in the moſt rigorous manner, but, at the 
ſame time, the Emperor was conſidered as the father of the whole, 
His mandarines, or great officers of ſtate, were looked upon as his 
fubſtitutes, and the degrees of ſubmiſſion, due from the inferior ranks 
to the ſuperior, were fettled and obſerved with the moſt ſerupulous 
preciſion, and in a manner that to us ſeems highly riditulous. The 
Chineſe legiſlators, Confucius particularly, appear to have been men 
of wonderful abilities. They enveloped their dictates in a number 
myſtical appearances, fo as to ſtrike the people with awe and venera- 
tion. The mandarines had modes of ſpeaking and writing, different 
from thoſe of other ſubjects, and the people were taught to bdieve, 
that their princes partook of divinity, ſo that they were ſeldom ſeen, 
and more ſeldom approached. | WAI THY 1 
Though this ſyſtem preſerved the public tratiquility for am in- 
credible number of years, yet it had a fundamental effect that oſten 
convulſed, and at laſt proved ſatal to the ſtate. becauſe the ſame at. 
tention was not paid to the military” as thereivil duties“ The Chi- 
neſe had paſſions like other men, and ſornetimes à weak or wicked nd 
miniſtration drove them into arms, and à revolution eaſily ſucceeded, 
which they juſtified by faying, that their ſovereign had eeuſed to be 
their father. During thoſe commotions, one of the parties natu- 
rally invited their neighbours the Tartars to their ance, und it 
was thus thoſe barbarians, who had great fagacity, became nequaint- 
ed with the weak ſide of their conſtitutĩion, and they availed them 
ſelves Accordingly, by invading and conquering the empire 
By their inſtirutions the Mandarines might vemonſtrate to the Em- 


peror, dut in the moſt ſubmiſſivè manner, upon the errors of his go- 


vernment; 
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vernment; and when he was a virtuous prince, this freedom was oſ- 
ten attended with the moſt ſalutary effects. No country in the world 
is ſo. well provided with magiſtrates for the diſcharge of juſtice, both 
in civil and criminal matters, as China, but they are often ineffectual 
through want of public virtue in the execution. The Emperor is 
ks. 1 Sen of Heaven, Sole Governor of the Earth, Great Father of 


. c. Religion. ], Though the ancient Chineſe worſhipped idols, and ſeem- 
ed to admit, of a. particular providence, yet their philoſophers and 
legiſlators were atheiſts or materialiſts, and indulged the people in 
the worthip of ſenſible objects, only to make them more ſubmiſſive 
to government. The Jeſuits long impoſed upon the public of Europe 
on this head, and ſuffered their proſelytes to worſhip Tien, pretend- 
ing that it was no other than the name of God; but a {tric ſcrutiny 
being made by the court of Rome, it was found to ſignify univerſal 
matter. The truth is, Confucius, and the Chinefe — in- 
troduced a moſt excellent ſyſtem of morals among the people, and 
. endeavoured to ſupply the belief of a future ſtate, by-preicribing to 
them the worſhip of inferior deities. - Their morality approximates 
to that of Chriſtianity, but as we know little of their religion, but 
khrough the Jeſuits,” we cannot adopt for truth. the numerous in- 
ſtances which they tell us of the conformity of the Chineſe with the 
Chriſtian. religion. Thoſe fathers, it mult be owned, were men of 
great abilities, and made a wonderful progreſs above a century ago 
in their converſions; but they miſtook the true character of the Em- 

ror, who was their patron, for he no ſooner found that they were 
in fact aſpiring to the civil direction of the government, than he ex- 
pelled them, levelled their churches with the ground, and prohibited 
the exerciſe of their religion; ſince which time, Chriſtianity has made 


* 


no figure in China. | 
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©, Revennes.}. Theſe are ſaid, by ſome, to amount to twenty millions 
ſterling a · year; but this cannot be meant in money, which does not 
at all abound in China. The taxes collected for the uſe of the go- 
vernment in rice, and other commodities, are certainly very great, 
and very poſſibly amount to that ſum. de h 1 


„ 
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Military and Marine Strength.} China is, at this time, a far more 
powerful empire than it was before its conqueſt by the Eaſtern Tar- 
tars in 1644. This is owing to the conſummate policy of Chun-tchi, 
the firſt Tartarian Emperor of China, who obliged his hereditary 
ſubjects to conform themſelves to the Chineſe, manners, and policy, 
and the Chineſe to wear the [Tartar dreſs and arms. The two na- 
tions were thereby incorporated. The Chineſe were appointed to all 
the civil officers of the empire. The Emperor made Pekin the feat 


of his government, and the Tartars quietly ſubmitted ro a change 


of their country and condition which was ſo much in their favour. 
This ſecurity, however, of the Chineſe from the Tartars, takes 


from them all military objects; the Tartar power alone being for- 


midable to that empire. The only danger that threatens it at pre- 
ſent is the diſuſe of arms. The Chineſe land · army is ſaid to 1 


1 
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— of five millions of men, but in theſe are comprehended all who are 
4 employed in che collection of the revenue, and the preſervation of 
h the canals, the great roads, and the public peace. The imperial 
il uards amount to about 30,000. As to the marine force, it is com- 
s poſed. chiefly, of the junks, and other ſmall ſhips, that trade coaſt- 
f ways, or to the neighbouring countries, or to prevent ſudden de- 
ſcents. . n 5 
Hiftory.]\ The Chineſe pretend, as a nation, to an antiquity be- 
d yond all meaſure of credibility ; but though their pretenſions have 
n been repeatedly confuted by learned men, they certainly have evi- 
e dences of a much higher, antiquity than any people on earth (the 
a Jews excepted} can produce. - Their exactneſs is aſtronomical obier- 
= ' vations, rude as they were in that ſcience, before their commerce 
y with the Europeans; the immemorial uſe of printing; their peace - 
1 able patriarchal ſcheme of government, and ſeveral other incidental 
7 advantages, contributed to this priority. A ſucceſſion of excellent 
d princes, and a duration of domeſtic tranquillity, united legiſlation 
0 with philoſophy, and produced their Fo-hi, whofe hiſtory, however, 
s is wrapped up in myſteries; their Li- Laokum, and, above all, their 
t Confucius. - After all, the internal revolutions of the empire, tho“ 
. rare, produced the moſt dreadful effects, in proportion as its conſti- 
e tution was pacific, and they were attended with the moſt bloody ex- 
f terminations in ſome proyinces ; fo that though the Chineſe empire 
0 is hereditary, the imperial ſueceſſion was more than once broken into. 
= Neither the great Jenghiz Khan, nor Tamerlane, though they 
e often defeated the Chineie, could tubdue their empire, and neither. 
* of them could keep the conqueſts they made there. The celebrated 
d wall proved but a feeble. barrier againſt the arms of thoſe ſamous 
e Tartars. After theit invaſions were over, the Chineſe went to war 
with the Manchew- Tartars, while an indolent worthleſs Emperor, 
Tiong-tching, was upon the throne, In the mean while à bold re- 
8 bel, named 1 in the province of Se- tchuen, dethroned 
t the Emperor, who hanged himſelf, as did moſt of his courtiers and 
* women. Ou - ſan- quey, the Chineſe general, en the frontiers of 
* Tartary, refuſed to recognizance the Uſurper, and made a peace 
| with Tſongate, the Manchew prince, who drove the Uſurper from 
the throne, and took poſſeſſion of it himſelf, about the year 1644. 
e The Tartar maintained himſelf in his authority, and, as has been al- 
bs ready mentioned, wiſely incorporated his hereditary ſubjects with 
i, the Chineſe, fo that in effect Manchew Tartary became an acquiſi- 
7 tion to China. He was ſucceeded by a genenel great natural and 
6 acquired abilities, who was the patron of the Jeſuits, but knew: how 
by to check them when he found them intermaddling with: the affairs of 
ll his government. Ne noe e e 
It About the year 1661, the Chineſe, under this Tartar. famity, 
e drove the Dutch out of the iſland of Formoſa, which the latter had 
| taken from the Portugueſe. Though the intercourſe: between Europe 
28 and China has been greatly improved ſince that time, yet we know 
* little of the internal events of China, excepting that our trade is now 
_ at a low paſs in that country, owing to the vaſt diſtance and uncer- 
ſt tainty of the voyage, the native chicanery of the Chiueſe theletver, 
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SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Miles eme | Degrees. . 


or = Length 4000 C4, hs $0 and 0 Ext Loeghtudes.. 
” Breadth = been 30 and 72 u Latitude. n 


Boundaries.) 5 would be deceiving the reader to [define him to de- 
pend upon any accounts given us by geographers of 

the extent, 3 and ſituation, of thoſe vaſt regions. Even the 
Empreſs of Ruſſia and her 2 are ignorant of her preciſe limits 
with the Chineſe, the Perſians, and other nations. Tartary, taken 
* its fulleſt extent, is bounded by the Frozen Ocean, on the North; 
che Pacific or Oriental Ocean, on the Eaſt; by China, India, 
Perſia. nd. the een mary o che denke and by — on 
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the Weſt. 
Grand diviſions. - _ Subdiviſions, Chief tows: 
C Kamſchatka Tartars Kamſchatka: 
North- Eaſt diviſion Jakutſkoi Tartars, *} Jakutſkoi ; 
benen | inn, Bratſki. | 
South. Eaſt artes, Thibet and Mongul Poion. . 
" Tartars, : - Kudak. 5 


| 84 Samoie daa 2 Mungaſia: 
North-Weſt rien, 3 Oltiack, : 8 Kottſkoi: 


SK 4 Circaſſian & Allracan Terki. | 
W ie ning, E 5. TEM f 


i F Tobolſki. 
Jo diviſion, 1 Kalmuck and Uſbec | Bears, 
| * es Fartary, : . at Samarcand- 


#4 en The principal mountains are thoſe % e in 
CO and the mountains of Stolp, in the North. 


4 Wr Theſe ate, the Froreh go the Pacific be. the ſea 55 
Kamſchatka, and the Caſpian Ses. e Þ 
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Geneſa or Jenſka; the Lena, and the Argun, which divides the 
Ruſſian and Chineſe empires. | | > 


Air, Climate, Soil, and Produce.) The- air of this country is very 
different, by reaſon of its vaſt extent from North to South; the 
Northern parts reaching beyond che arctic polar cirele, and the Sous - 
thern being in the ſame latitudes with Spain, France; Italy, and 
of Turkey. | kv 
Nova Zembla, and Ruſſian Lapland, are moſt uncomfortable re- 
gions ; the earth, which is covered with ſnow nine months in the 
year, being extremely barren, and every where encumbered with un- 
wholſome marſhes, uninhabited mountains, and impenetrable thick- 
neſſes: though Siberia is as it were another name for a country of 
horror, yet we are told that the air of the Southern parts is toler- 
ably mild, the ſoil furniſhed with good water, and cultivated wit 
ſome ſucceſs, The beſt accounts we have of its interior appearance, 
is from the ingenious French gentlemen who were ſent thither to 
make aſtronomical obſervations; they all agree in repreſenting it as 
a diſmal region, and almoſt uninhabited. Aſtracan, and the Sou- 
thern parts of Tartary, are extremely fertile, owing more to naturs 
than induſtry : the parts that are cultivated produce excellent 
fruits of almoſt all the kinds known in Europe, eſpecially grapes 
which are reckoned the largeſt and fineſt in the world: their Sum- 
mers are very dry; and from the end of July to the beginning of Oc- 
tober, the air is peſtered, and the ſoil ſometimes — by incredible 
quantities of locuſts. Mr Bell, who travelled with the Ruffian am- 
baſſador ro China, repreſents ſome parts of Tartary as defirable 


and fertile countries, the graſs growing ſpontaneouſly to an amazing 
height. 5 0 85 


Metals and Minerals.) It is ſaid that Siberia contains mines of 
gold, filver, copper, iron, jaſper, lapis-lazuli, and loadſtones ; a ſort 
of large teeth found here creates ſome diſputes among the natural- 
iſts, whether they belong to elephants, or a marine production; their 
appearance is certainly whimſical and curious when poliſhed with 
art and ſkill. 4 05 


Animals.) Theſe are camels, dromedaries, bears, wolves, and all 
the other land and amphibious animals that are common in the North 
parts of Europe : their horſes are of a good fize for the ſaddle, and 
very hardy; as they run wild till they are five or fix years old, they 
are generally headſtrong. Near Aſtracan there is a bird called by 
the Ruſſians Baba, of a grey colour, and ſomething larger than a 
fwan j he has a broad vill, under which hangs a bag that may con- 
tain a quart or more; he wades near the edge of the river, and or- 
ſeeing a ſhoal or fry of ſmall fiſhes, ſpreads his wings and drives them 
to a ſhallow, where he gobbles as many of them as he can into his 
bag, and then going aſhore, eats them or carries them to the youn 


Some travellers take this bird to be the pelican. 3 


' Inhabitants, Manners, Cufloms, Divesſions, and Dreſs." We can 
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dut from many circumſtances we may conclude. chat they are nat 
proportioned to the extent of, their country: they are in general 


ſtrong made, ſtout men; their faces broad, their noſes flattiſh, their 
eyes mall and black, but very quick; their beards are ſcarcely vi. 
ſible, as they. continually thin them by pulling up the hairs by the 
roots: the beauty of the Circaſſian women is a kind of ſtaple com- 
modity in that country; for parents there make no ſcruple of ſelling 
their daughters to recruit the ſeraglios of the great men of Turkey, 
and Purſia: they are purchaſed, when young, by merchants, and 
taught ſuch. accompliſhments as ſuit their capacities, to render them 


more valuable againſt the day of ſale. In general, the Tartars are 


a wandering ſort. of people: in their peregrinations they ſet out in 
the ſpring, their number in one body being frequently 10,000, pre- 
ceded by their flocks and herds. When they come to an inviting 
ſpot, they live upon it till all its graſs and verdure is eaten up: they 
have little money, except what they get from their neighbours the 
Ruſſians, Perſians, or Turks, in exchange for cattle; with this they 


. purchaſe cloath, ſilks, ſtuffs, and other apparel for their women: 


they have few mechanics, except thoſe who make arms: they a. 
void all labour as the greateſt ſlavery, their own employment is tend- 


1 ing their flocks, hunting, and managing their horſes. If they are 


angry with a perſon, they wiſh he may hve in one Red place, and 
work like a Ruſhan. Among themſelves they are very hoſpitable, 


and wonderfully ſo to the ſtrangers and travellers who confidently 


put themſelves. under their protection; and are naturally of an ea- 
ſy chearful temper, always diſpoſed to laughter, and ſeldom depreſ- 
ſed by care or melancholy. There is a ſtrong reſemblance between 
the Northern Tartars and ſome nations of Canada, in North Ameri- 
ca, particularly when any of their people are infigm through great 
age, or ſeized with diſtempers reckoned incurable, they make a ſmall 
hut for the patient near ſome river, in which they leave him with 
ſome proviſions, and ſeldom or never return to viſit him. On ſuch 
occaſions they fay they do their parents a good office, in ſending 
them to a better world. Notwithſtanding this behaviour, many na- 
tions of the Tartars, eſpecially towards « South, are tractable, hu- 
mane, and are ſuſceptible of pions and virtuous ſentiments :- their 


' affeQtion for their fathers, and their ſubmiſſion to their authority, 


cannot be exceeded; and this noble quality of filial love has diſtin- 
guiſhed them in all ages. Hiſtory tells us that Darius, king of Per- 
ſia, having invaded them with all the forces of his empire, and the 
Scythians retiring by little and little, Darius ſent an ambaſſador to 
demand where it was they propoſed. to conclude their retreat, and 
when they intended to begin fighting: they returned for. anſwer, 
with a ſpirit fo peculiar to that people, „That they had no cities 
.« nor cultivated fields, for the defence of which they ſhould give him 
„ battle; but when once he was come to the place of their fathers 
< monuments, he ſhould then underſtand in what manner the Scy- 
* thians uſed to fight.” f 
The Tartars are inured to horſemanſhip from their infancy; they 
ſeldom appear on foot; and are dexterous in ſhooting at a mark, 
inſomuch that a Tartar, while, at full gallop, will cleft a pole with 
an arrow, though at a conſiderable diſtance : the dreſs of the men 
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is very ſimple and fit for adion; it generally confiſts of a ſhort jack- 
et, with narrow ſleeves made of deer - cin, having the fur outward ; 
trowſers and hoſe of the fame kind of ſkin, both of one piece, and 
light to the limbs. The Tartars live in huts half funk under ground; 
they have a fire in the middle, with a hole in the top to let out the 
ſmoak, and benches round the fire to fit or lye upon: this ſeems 
to be the common method of living among all the Northern nations, 
from Lapland Eaſtward, to the —. ocean. In the extreme 
Northern regions, during the Winter, every family burrows itſelf as 
it were under ground; and we are told, that fo ſociable are they 
in their diſpoſitions, that they make ſubterraneous communications 
with each other, ſo that they may be faid to live in an inviſible 
city : they are immoderately fond of horſe-fleſh, eſpecially if it be 
young, and a little tainted, which makes their cabbins extremely 
nanſeous : though horſe-fleſh be preferred raw by ſome Northern 
tribes, the general way of eating it is aſter it has been ſmoaked and 
dried. The Tartars purchaſe their wives with cattle. In their mar- 
riages they are not very delieate. Little or no difference is made be- 
tween the child of a concubine or flave, and that of the wife; but a» 
mong the heads of the tribes, the wife's ſon is always preferred to 
the Receſion. After a wife is turned of forty, ſhe is employed in 
menial duties as another ſervant, and as fuch muſt attend the young 
wives who ſucceed to their places; nor is it uncommon in ſome of 


the more barbarous tribes, for a father to marry his own daughter. 


Religion.) The religion of the Tartars ſomewhat reſembles their 
eivil goverment, and is commonly accommodated to that of their 
neighbours, fer it partakes of the Mahometan, the Gentoo, the 
Greek, and even the Popiſh religions. Some of them are the groſs- 
eſt idolaters, and worſhip little rude images dreſſed up in rags. Each 
has his own deity, with whom they make very free when matters do 
not go according to their own mind. The religion and government 
of the kingdom of Tibet, a large tract of Tartary, bordering upon 
China, form the moſt extraordinary article that is to be found in the 
hiſtory of mankind : . theſe people are governed by a living, eat- 
ing, and drinking god, whom they believe to be omnipotent, and 
whom they call che Grand Lama, or Dalay Lama. He reſides in a 
pagoda or temple, upon the mountain Putali, in a 2 poſ- 
ture, but without ſpeaking or moving, otherwiſe thaw by ometimes 
lifting his hand in approbation of a —— worſhipper. Not only 
the Tibettians, but the neighbouring princes and people flock in in- 
credible numbers, with rich preſents, to pay him their adorations ; - 
and he generally appears to be a healthy, ruddy-fac'd young man, 
about twenty-ſeven years of age. This being appoints deputies un- 
der him, the chief of whom is called the Tipa, who takes care of all 
the temporal affairs of the kingdom, and has a number of ſubſtitu- 
ted Lamas. Theſe are properly the king and the governors of Tibet, 
both civil and military ; it being below the dignity of the Grand La- 
ma to ſuperintend any . 325 
As to the Grand Lama, he is himſelf the moſt miſerable wretch 
in the empire. He is purchaſed, when young, from a healthy pea- 


fnt, and privately brought up by the Lamas to the buſineſs of his 
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function, 
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function, which is to move by clock-work, and to be carried in ſtate 
to the place of his impriſonment, where he remains till next day, 
when the farce of his enthronement is repeated. When he falls ill, 
or becomes too old to act his part, he is diſpatched by his miniſters, 
who produce another, as like him as they can find in his room: and 
when any alteration is obſerved, they always give ſatisfactory rea- 
ſons why the Dalay Lama has changed his appearance. He is ne- 
ver ſuffered to touch any of the fine fruits or viands that are brought 


do his ſhrine, all which are devoured by his miniſters, who take care 


to diet him in his priſon. , Such are the general outlines of this pre- 
tended theocracy, in which all travellers are agreed, however they 
may differ among themſelves as to modes and circumſtances. 


+ Curioſtties.)} Theſe are comprehended in the remains of the build- 
ings left by the above-mentioned great conquerors and their ſuc- 
Eilors ; they are, however, but luz known to Europeans, though 

many of them are ſaid to have been diſcovered by the wandering Tar- 
tars in the internal parts of the country. Some gold and ſilver coins 
of the ſame princes have likewiſe been found, with ſeveral manuſcripts 

neatly written, which have been carried to Peterſburg. In 1720, 
_ ſays Mr Voltaire, in his hiſtory of Peter the Great, there was found 
in Calmuc Tartary a ſubterraneous houſe of ſtone, ſome urns, lamps, 

and ear · rings, an equeſtrian ſtatue, an oriental prince with a diadem 

en his h two women ſeated on thrones, and a roll of manu - 
ſeripts, which was ſent by Peter the Great to the Academy of In- 
ſeriptions at Paris, and proved to be in the language of Tibet. 


' © Cities and Towns.] Of theſe we know little but the names, and 
That they are no better than fixed herds, They may be ſaid to be 
places of abode rather than towns or cities, for we do not find that 
they are under any regular government, or that they can make a 
defence againſt an enemy. 'The few places, however, that are men- 
 tionedin the preceding diviſions of this country, merit notice. To- 
bolſki and Aſtracan are conſiderable cities, the firſt containing 15,000, 
and the latter 70,000 inhabitants. Forts, villages, and towns, have 
Jately been erected in different. parts of Siberia, for civilizing the in- 
Habitants, and rendering them obedient to the Ruſſian government. 
But we apprehend it will require a conſiderable time before any fixed 
plan of government can be formed in this country. 


Commerce and Manufadtures.)] This head makes no feure in the 


Hiſtory of Tartary, their chief traffic conſiſting in cattle, ſxins, bea - 


vers, rhubarb, muſk, and fiſh. The Aſtracans, notwithſtandin 
their interruptions by the wild Tartars, carry on a conſiderable rake 
fic into Perſia, to which they export red leather, woolen and linen 


cloth, and ſome European manuſactures. 
5 * 8 > day : 
- Hiftory.] Though it is certain that Tartary, formerly known by 


| the name of Scythia, peopled the Northern parts of Europe, and 


furnithed thoſe amazing numbers who, under various names, de- 
Kroyed the Roman empire, yet it is now bug very thinly inhabited; 
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29d thoſe fine provinces, where learning and the arts reſided, are 
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| now ſcenes of error and barbarity. This muſt have been owing 


to the dreadful maſſacres made among the nations by Jenghiz Khan 
and Tamerlane, and their deſcendants; for nothing is more common 
in their hiſtories than their putting to the ſword three or four hundred 
thouſand people in a few days. = N 
The country of Uſbec Tartary was once the ſeat of a more power - 
ful empire than that of Rome or Greece, It was not only the na- 
tive country, but the favourite reſidence of Jenghiz Khan and Ta- 
merlane, who enriched it with the ſpoils of India and the Eaſtern 
world. It is fo difficult to diſcover any remains of -magnificence 
here, that ſome authors have abſurdly queſtioned the veracity of the 
hiſtorians of theſe great conquerors, though it is better eſtabliſhed 
chan that of the Greek or Roman writers. The ſame may be ſaid 
of Tamerlane, whoſe memory has been more permanent than that 
of Jenghiz Khan, and whoſe deſcent is claimed not. only by all the 
Khans and petty princes of Tartary, but by the Emperor of Indoſtan 
himſelf. The capital of this country is Bokheria, which was known 
to the ancients by the.name of Bucharia, and is ſituated in the la- 
titude of 39 degrees 15 minutes, and 13 miles diſtant. from the once 
famous city of Samarcand, the birth-place of Tamerlane the Great. 
The preſent inhabitants of this immenſe common compoſe innu- 
merable tribes, who range at pleaſure with their flocks and their 
herds, in the old patriarchal manner. Their tribes are commanded 
by ſeparate Khans or leaders, who, upon particular emergencies, 
elect a great Khan, who claims a paramount power, over ſtrangers 
as well as natives, and who can bting into the field from twenty to 
100,000 horſemen. Their chief fence is a kind of military ſta- 
tion, which is moved and ſhifted according to the chance of war 
and other occaſions. They are bounded on every fide by the Ruſ- 
fan, the Chineſe, the Mogul, the Perſian, or the Turkiſh empires ;- 
each of whom are puſhing on their conqueſts in this extenſive, and 
in ſome places fertile country. The Khans pay a tribute, or ac- 
knowledgment of their independency, upon one or other of their 
powerful neighbours, who treat them with caution and lenity; as 
the friendſhip of theſe barbarians is of the utmoſt conſequence to the 
powers with whom they are allied. Some tribes, however, affect 
independency, and when united they form a powerful body, and of 
late have been very formidable to their neighbours, particularly to 
the Chineſe. wy | e \ oO PO CS 0 
The method of carrying on war, by waſting the country, is very 
ancient among the Tartars, and practiſed by all of them from the 
Danube Eaſtward. This circumſtance renders them a dreadful 
enemy to regular troops, who mult thereby be deprived of all ſubſiſt- 
ence ; while the Tartars, —_ always many ſpare horſes to kill 
and eat, are at ne loſs for proviſſenss. W 
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INDIAN and ORIENTAL IsLANDS. 
* JAPAN ISLANDS, which together form what has been 
1 called the empire of Japan, and are governed by a moſt de- 
ſpotie prince, who © rang called Emperor and ſometimes King. 
They are ſituated avout 150 miles Eaſt of China, and extend from 
the zoth to the 41ſt degree of North Latitude, and from the 13oth 
to the 147th of Eaſt Longitude. The chief town is Jeddo, in the 
14 iſt degree of Eaſt Longitude, andthe 36th of North Latitude. The 
foil and productions of the country are pretty much the ſame with 
thoſe of China, and the inhabitants are famous for their laquer 
ware, known by the name of Japan. The iſlands themſelves are 
very inacceſſible, through their high rocks and tempeſtuous ſeas ; 
they are ſubje& to earthquakes, and have ſome volcanoes. The Ja- 
paneſe are the groſſeſt of all idolaters, and fo irreconcileable to Chriſ- 
tianity, that it is commonly faid the Dutch, who are the only Eu- 
ropean people with whom they now trade, pretend themſelves to be 
no Chriſtians, ahd humour the Japaneſe in the moſt abſurd ſuperſti- 
tions. Notwithſtanding all this compliance, the natives are very 
thy and rigorous in all their dealings with the Dutch, and Nang- 
hazel, in the iſland of Ximo, is the only place where they are ſut- 
fered to trade. Notwithſtanding their ſuperſtition and ignorance, 
"the natives are 2 moſt induſtrious penetrating people; they excel 
the Chineſe themſelves in the manufactures that are common to both 
-countries, and at leaſt equal them in huſbandry and the arts of life. 


The LADRONE ISLANDS, of which the chief town is ſaid to 

be Guam, Eaſt Longitude 140, North Latitude 14, are about twelve 

in number. The people took their name from their pilfering quali- 
ties. We know nothing of them worth particular mention. 


FORMOSA is likewiſe an oriental iſland. It is fituated to the 
Eaſt of China, near the province of Fo-kein, and is divided into 
two parts by a chain of mountains, which runs through the middle, 
beginning at the South coaſt, and ending at the North. This is a 
very fine ifland, and abounds with all the neceſſaries of liſe. 


The PHILIPPINES, of which there are 1100 in number, lye in 
the Chineſe Sea, (part of the Pacific Ocean,) 300 miles South-Eaſt 
of China, of which Manilla, -or Luconia, the chief, is 400 miles 

long, and 200 broad. The inhabitants conſiſt of Chineſe, Ethio- 
pians, 'Malays, Spaniards, Portugueze, Pintudos, or painted peo- 
ple, and Meſtes, a mixture of all theſe. The property of the iſlands 
belong to the King of Spain, they having been diſcovered by Magel- 
lan, and afterwards conquered by the Spaniards in the rei 5 — 
NERO ip 
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Philip II. from whom they take their name. The inhabitants trade 
with Mexico and Peru, as well as all the iſlands and places of the 
Zaſt-Indies. Two ſhips from Acapulco, in Mexico, carry on this 
commerce for the Spaniards, who make 400 per cent. profit. The 
country is fruitful in all the neceſſaries of life, and beautiful to the 
eye. Veniſon of all kinds, buffaloes, hogs, ſheep,” goats, and a 
particular J ſpecies of monkies, are found here in great plenty. 
The neſt of the bird Saligan affords that diſſolving jelly which is fo 
yoluptuous a rarity at European tables. Many European fruits and 


flowers thrive ſurprizingly in thoſe iſlands. If a ſprig of an oran 
or lemon-tree is planted there, it becomes within the year a fruit- 


bearing tree; ſo that the verdure and luxuriancy of the ſoil is al- 
moſt incredible. The tree-amet' ſupplies tha natives with water; 


and there is alſo a kind of cane, which if cot yields fair water enough 


for a draught, of which there is plenty ia the mountains, where 
water is moſt wanted. | | 
The city of Manilla contains about 3ooo inhabitants; its port is 
Cavite, lying at the diſtance of three leagues, and defended by the 
caſtle of St Philip. In the year 1962 Manilla was reduced by the 
Engliſh under General Draper and Admiral Corniſh, who took it by 
Rorm, and humanely ſuffered the archbiſhop, who was the Spaniſh 
viceroy at the ſame time, to ranſom the place for about a million 
ſterling: the bargain, however, was ungenerouſly diſowned by 
him and the court of Spain, ſo that great part of the ranſom is till 
unpaid. The Spaniſh government is ſettled there, but the Indian 
inhabitants pay a capitation tax. The other iſlands, particularly 
Mindanao, the largeſt next to Manilla, are governed by petty princes 
of their own, whom they call Sultans: the Sultan of Mindanao is a 
Mahometan. But though theſe iſlands are enriched with all the 
profuſion of nature, yet they are ſubject to moſt dreadful earthquakes, 
thunder, rains, and lightning; the ſoil is peſtered with many noxi- 
ons and venomous creatures, and even herbs and flowers, whoſe 


' poiſons kill almoſt inſtantaneouſly. Some of their mountains are vol- 


Canoes. a 
0 


The MOLUCCAS, commonly called the SPICE or CLOVE- 
ISLANDS, are not out of ſight of each other, and lye all within 
the compaſs of 25 leagues. to the South of the Philippines, in 125 
degrees of Eaſt Longitude, and between one degree South and two 
North Latitude: they are in number five, viz. Bachian, Machian, 
Motyr, Ternate, and Tydore. Thoſe iſlands produce neither corn 
nor rice, ſo that the inhabitants live upon a bread made of ſagoe: 
their chief produce conſiſts of cloves, mace, and nutmegs, in vaſt 
quantities, which are monopolized by the Dutch with ſo much jea- 
louſy, that they deſtroy the plants leſt the natives ſhould ſell the ſu- 
pernumerary ſpices to other nations. Thoſe iſlands, after being ſub» 
ject to various powers, are now 1 by three kings, ſubordi- 
nate to the Dutch. Ternate is the largeſt of thoſe iſlands, though 
no more than thirty miles in circumference. The Dutch have here 
a ſort called Victoria, and another, called Fort Orange, in Machiam. 


The BANDA, or NUTMEG-ISLANDS, are ſituated between 
. | | | | 127 


Port of Ja 


* 
- 
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12 and 128 degrees Eaſt Longitude; and between four and five 
South Latitude, comprehending the iſlands of Lantor, the chief towns 
of which are Lantor, Poleron, Roſinging, Pooloway, and Gonapt+ 
the chief forts belonging to the Dutch on thoſe iſlands, are thoſe of 


ptr; ops Naſſau. The nutmeg covered with the mace, grows on 
thoſe 1 ds only, and they are entirely ſubje& to the Dutch. | 


gd AMBOYNA. 'This iſland, is one, and the moſt conſiderable, of 


the Moluccas, which, in fact, it commands. It is ſituated in the 
Archipelago of St Lazarus, between the third and fourth degree of 


South Latitude, and 120 leagues to the Eaſtward of Batavia. Am- 


boyna is about ſeventy miles in circumference, and defended by a 
Dutch garriſon of 7 or 800 men, beſides ſmall forts, who protect their 
clove-plantationsgsgssx | | a, 


The iſland of CELEBES, or MACASSAR, is ſituated under 
the equator, between the iſland of Borneo and the Spice-Iflands, at 
the diſtance of 160 leagues from Batavia, and is 500 miles long, 
and 200 broad. Notwithſtanding its heat, it is rendered habitable 
by breezes from the North, and periodical rains. Its chief product 
is pepper and opium; and the natives are expert in the ſtudy of poi- 
ſons, with a' variety of which nature has furniſhed them. The 
Dutch have a fortification on this iſland, but the internal part of it 
is governed by three kings, the chief of whom reſides in the town of 
Macaſſar. In this, and indeed in almoſt all the Oriental Iſlands, 
the inhabitants live in houſes built on farge poſts, which are acceſ- 
ſible only by ladders, which they pull up in the night-time, for their 
ſecurity againſt venomous animals: they are ſaid to be hoſpitable 
and faithful, if not provoked: they carry on a large trade with 
che Chineſe; and if their chiefs were not perpetually at war with each 
other, they might eaſily drive the Dutch from their iſland. Their 

f Ars an is the moſt capacious of any in that part of the 
World. | e 


The Dutch have likewiſe fortified GILOLO and CERAM, two 
other ſpice-iflands' lying under the equator, and will ſink any ſhips 
chat attempt to traffic in thoſe ſeass. f 


The SUNDA ISLANDS are fituated in the Indian ocean, be- 

tween 93 and 120 degrees of Eaſt Longitude, and between eight de- 

rees North, -and eight degrees South Latitude, comprehending the 
flands of Borneo, Sumatra, Java, Bally, Lambo, Banca, &c. 


 BORNEGO is ſaid to be 800 miles long and 706- broad, and is 
therefore thought to be the largeſt iſland in the world, The inland 
part ef the country is marſhy and unhealthy, and the inhabitants live 
in towns built upon floats in the middle of the rivers. The ſoil pro- 
duees rice, cotton, canes, pepper, camphire, the tropical fruits, gold, 
and excellent diamionds. The famous ourang-outang, one of which 
was diſſected by Dr Tyſon at- Oxford, is a native of this country, and 
is e f of all irrational beings, to reſemble a man the moſt. The 
original inhabitants live in the mountains, and make uſe of 8 
. | X x are, 
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darts, but the ſea-coaſt is governed by Mahometan princes ; the chief 


port of the iſland is Benjar-Maſſeen, and carries on a commerce with 
all trading nations. | | . 


SUMATRA has Malacco vn the North, Borneo on the Eaſt, and 
Java on the South-eaſt, from which it is ſeparated by the Straits of 
Sunda z it is divided into two equal parts by the Equator, extendin 
five degrees, and upwards, North-Weſt of it; arid five on the South- 
Eaſt ; and is 1000 miles long, and 100 broad. This iſland produces 
ſo much geld, that it is thought to be the Ophir mentioned in the 
ſcriptures ; but its chief trade with the Europeans lyes in pepper. 
Ihe Engliſh Eaſt-India company have two ſettlements here, Ben- 


coolen and Fort Marlborough, from whence they bring cheir chief 


cargoes of pepper. 


The greateſt part of JAVA belongs to the Dutch, who have here 
erected a kind of commercial monarchy, the capital of which is Ba- 
tavia, a noble and populous City, lying in the latitude of ſix degrees 
South, at the mouth of the river — 55 and furniſhed with one of 
the fineſt harboury in the world: the town itſelf is built in the man- 
ner of thoſe in Holland, and is about a league and an half in circum- 
ference, with five gates, and ſurrounded by regular fortifications ; but 
its ſuburbs are ſaid to be ten times more populous than itſelf : their 
government is a mixture of Eaſtern magnificence and European po- 
lice, and held by the Dutch governor-general of the Indies: the ci- 
tadel, where the governor has his palace, commands the town and the 
ſuburbs, which are inhabited by natives of almoſt every nation in the 
world; the Chineſe reſiding in this iſland being computed at 100, o 
but about 30,000 of that nation were barbarouſly maſlacred, without 
the ſmalleſt offence that ever was proved upon them, in 1740: this 
maſſacre was too unprovoked and deteſtable to be defended even by 
the Duich, who, when the Governor arrived in Europe, ſent him 
back to be tried at Batavia; but he never has been heard of ſince. A 
Dutch garriſon of 3000 men conſtantly reſides at Batavia, and about 
15,000 troops are quartered in the iſland and the neighbourhood of 
the city t their government is admirably well calculated to prevent 
the independency either of the civil or military power; and England 


itſelf would find it difficult to ſhake chat gepublican empire. 


The ANDAMAN and NICOBAR iſlands, lye at the entrance of 


the Bay of e 0. and furniſh proviſions, conſiſting of tropical fruits 


and other neceſſaries, for the ſhips that touch there: they are inhabi- 
ted by a harmleſs, inoffenſive, but idolatrqus people. | 


CEYLON, is thought to be by nature the richeſt and the fineſt 
iſland in the world. It is fituated in the Indian ocean, near Cape 
Comorin, the Southermoſt extremity of the Hither Peninſula of In- 


dia, being ſeparated from the coaſt of Coromandel by a narrow ſtrait, 


and is 250 miles long, and 200 broad. The natives call it, with ſome 
ſhew of reaſon, the terreſtrial paradiſe; and it produces, beſides ex- 
cellent fruits of all kinds, long-pepper, fine cotton, ivory, ſilk, tobac- 
co, ebony, muſk, cryllal, OY ſulphur, lead, iron, Ree), 7 


— 
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beſides cinnamon, gold, and filver, and all kinds of precious ſtones, 
except diamonds. All kinds of fowl and fiſh abound here. Every 
part of the iſland is well wooded and watered ; and, befides ſome cu- 
rious animals peculiar to itſelf, it has plenty of cows, buffaloes, goats, 
hogs, deer, bares, dogs, and other quadrupeds: the Ceylon elephant 
is preferred to all others, eſpecially if ſpotted; but ſeveral noxious ani- 
mals, ſuch as ſerpents and ants, are likewiſe found here. The chief 
commodity of the iſland, however, is its cinnamon, which is by far 
the beſt in all Aſia: though its trees grow in great profuſion, yet the 
beſt is found in the neighbourhood of Columbo, the chief ſettlement 
of the Dutch, and Negambo. Ihe middle of the country is mountai- 
nous and woody, ſo that the rich and beautiful vallies are left in the 
poſſeſſion of the Dutch, who have in a manner ſhut up the King in 
is capital city, Candy, which ſtands on a mountain in the middle of 
the iſland, ſo that he has ſcarcely any communication with other na- 
tions, or any property in the riches of his on dominions. In gene- 
ral, the inhabitants are a ſober inoffenſive people, and are mingled 
with Moors, Malabars, Portugneze,-and Dutch. 
The cinnamon tree, which is a native of this iſtand, has two, if 
not three barks, which form the true cinnamon; the trees of a mid- 
dling growth and age afford the beſt; and the body of the tree, 
Which when ſtripped is white, ſerves for building and other uſes, 
Ian 1656, the Dutch were invited by the natives of this delicious 
iſland to defend them againſt the Portugueze, whom they expelled, 
and have monopolized it ever fince to themſelves. 4 


, 


The MALDIVES are a vaſt cluſter of ſmall iflands or little rocks 
—— above the water, lying between the equator and eight degrees 
Jorth Latitude, near Cape Comorin. They are chiefly reſorted to 
by the Dutch, who drive on a profitable trade with the natives for 
cCouries, a kind of ſmall ſhells, which go, or rather formerly went 
for money upon the coaſts of Guinea and other parts of Africa. Ihe 
cocoa of the Maldives is an excellent commodity in a medicinal capa- 
city : of this tree they build veſſels of 20 or 30 tons; their hulls, 
maſts, ſails, rigging, anchors, cables, proviſions, and firing, are from , 
this uſeful tree. | Ft IOW + | 


The other iſlands in Afta, are thoſe of KAMSCHATKA, and 
the KURILE ISLES in the Eaſtern or Pacific ocean, many of 
them lately diſcovered by the Ruſſians, and but little known. We 


have already mentioned BOMBAY on the Malabar coaſt, in ſpeak- 
ing of India. Fg 


Each of the Oriental iſlands has a particular tongue; but the 
Maylayan, Chineſe, Portuguese, Dutch, and Indian words, are ſo 
frequent among them, that it is difficult for an European, who is not 


"4 very expert in thoſe matters, to know the radical language. The 


fame may be almoſt ſaid of their religion, for though its original is 
certainly Pagan, yet it is intermixed with many Jewiſh, Mahome- 
tan, and other foreign ſuperſtitions. * 
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miles over, between 


8 i FRICA is a Peninſula of a prodigious extent, joined to 


the Red ſea and the Mediterranean, ufually called the Iſth- 
mus of Snez, and its utmoſt length from North to South, from Cape 


Bona in the Mediterranean, am 37 degrees North, to the Cape of | 


Good-Hope in 34-7 South Latitude, is 4300 miles; and the broad- 
eſt part from Cape Verd in 17-20 degrees Weſt, to Cape Guarda-fui 


near the Straits of Babelmandel in 51-20 Eaſt Longitude, is 35e0 . 


miles from Eaſt to Weſt. It is bounded on the North by the Medi- 
terranean ſea, which ſeparates it from Europe; on the Eaſt by the 
Iſthmus of Suez, the Red ſea, and the Indian ocean, which divides 
it from Aſia ; on the South by the Southern ocean; and on the Weſt 
by the great Atlantic ocean, which ſeparates it from America. '- 


2 , a . * * 22 * » * 
Nations. | Chief cities. _ 1 Religions. 
Morocco, Fez, 1080 8. Mahometans. 
8 Algiers, Algiers, 920 8. Mahometans. 
-2 Tunis, Tunis, 992 8. E. Mahometans. 
& | Tripoli, ' Tripoli, 1260 8. E. Mahometans. 
| Barca, Tolemeta, 1440 8. E. Mahometans. 
gypt, Grand Cairo, | 1920 8. E. Mahometans. 
Bilidulgered, Dara, 1565 8. — | 
Zaara,, Tegeſſa. 1840 8. agans. 
Negroland, | Madinga, 2500 8. Pagans. 
Guinea, Benin,. 2700 8. Pagans. 
= { Nubia, Nubia, 2418 8. E. Mah. & Pag. 
= Abyſſinia, | Gondar, 2880 8. E. Chriſtians. 
(Abex, Doncala, + | 3580 8. E. | Chriſt. & Pag. 
8. | | 
The Middle parts, called Lowe ETxr0r14; are very little 
6 known to the Europeans. 5 IR 
8 Loango, Loango, 3300 8. [Chriſt. & Pag. 
8 Congo, St Salvador, 3480 8. Chriſt. & Pag. 
I Angola, I Loando, 3750 8. 4 Chriſt. & Pag. 
2 
= Benguela, Benguela, 3900 8. [ Pagans. 
— { Matanan, No Towns, 12 „ „ Pagans. 
| 412 


Nations. 
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Nations. 8855 eite. ien Lenden || Religions. 
Ajan, I Brava, 1 3702 8. i Pagans. 
Zanguebar, J Piclinda, or 08, E, | Pagans 

Went, Moſambique, OE. os 28 
Monomotapa, | Monomotapa,| 45co 8. _ | Pagans. 
Monemugi, ..| Chicova, 4550 8. Pagans. 

. Sofola, . 7 Sofola, 4600 8. E. Pagans. 
Terrade Nat, | No Towns, „ „% + | Pagans. 
Caffaria, or? | Cape of Good| 8. | Mot ſtupid 
Hottentots, 5 Hope. N 2 Pagans. 


The principal iſlands of Africa lye in the es ſeas and Arlantic 
ocean; of which the following belong to, or trade with the Euro- 
eh and ſerve to refreſh their 8 to and from India. 


| 4 Iſlands. | Towns. 
| Babelmandel, at the entrance of the Red ſea, | Babelmandel. 
Zocotra, in the Indian ocean, 1 Calanſia, 
The Comora Iſles, ditto, . . . .. . + . + | Joanna, 
Madagaſcar, ditto, eq + +++ +++ + ++ | St Auſtin. 
Mauritius, ditto, „2 6 „%% % -k „„ 0 5 0 Mauritius. 
Bourbon, ditto, ....... ++ + . . Bourbon. 
St Helena, in the Atlantic ocean. . . | St Helena. 
AS „ ds oelios 6s a 
8. Thomas, —_—_" DOT 
t Thomas, Anaboa ces- 
eee eee oy dino | St Thomas, Anaboa 


Cape Verd Iflands, ditto, . , . . , , - - - | St Domin 
Goree, dt „Fort St Michael. 
Canaries, ditta, „„ „„ Palma, St Chriſtophers. 
Madeiras, ditto, . .- ..+ + + + + + + + + | Santa Cruz, Funchal. 
The Azores, or Weſtern Ifles, lye | | 
nearly at an equal diſtance from C ditto 
waere Africa, and America, 4 


E 4G Y 5 Ws 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Miles, ; Degrees. F 
Length 20 and 32 North Latitude. 
Breadth 3 bermeen 4:3 and 36 Eaſt Longitude. 


venue. ] 15 is bounded by the Mediterranean ſea, North; by 
the Red ſea, Paſt; by SOT or the Upper Ethi- 
: opia, 


23 


e e 
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opia, on the South; and by the Deſart of Barca, and the unknown 
part of Africa, Welt. i | | : | 
Divifons.  - Subdiviſions. | Chief towns. 
. T Gau ano, E. Lon. 
| 32. N. Lat. 30. 
Bulac. | 
Alexandria. 
KRoſetto. 
| b | ( Damietta. ' 

Southern diviſion j Upper Egypt, : Sayd, or Thebes. 


Northern diyiſions 
contains, J 


Lower Egypt, 


ö 


\ 


contains, Coſſiar. 


Air.] In April and May the air is hot, and oſten infectious; the 
inhabitants are blinded with drifts of ſand ; bur theſe evils are reme- 
died by the riſing and overflowing of the Nile. 


Soil and Produce.] The vaſt fertility of Egypt is not owing to rain, 
(little falling in that country,) but to the annual overflowing of the 
Nile. It begins to riſe when the ſun is vertical in Ethiopia, and the 
annual rains fall there, viz. the latter end of May'to September, and 
ſometimes October. At the height of its flood in the Lower Egypt, 
nothing is to be ſeen in the plains but the tops of foreſts and truit- 
trees, their towns and villages being built upon eminences either na- 
tural or artificial. | the river is at its proper height, the in- 
habitants celebrate a KM of jubilee, with all ſorts of feſtivities. 
The banks, or mounds, which confine it, are cut by the [Turkiſh 
Baſha, attended by his grandees ; but according to Captain Norden, 
who was preſent on the occaſion, the ſpectacle is not very magnifi- 
cent. When the banks are cut, the water is let into what they call 
the Chalis, or grand canal, whieh runs through Cairo, from whenee 
it is diſtributed into cuts, for fupplying their fields and gardens. 
The culture of pulſe, melons, ſagar-canes, and other plants, which 
require moiſture, is ſupplied by ſmall but regular cuts from ciſterns 
and refervoirs. Dates, plantanes, grapes, figs, and palm-trees, from 
which wine is made, are here plentiful. March and April are the 
harveſt months, and they produce three crops ; one of latuces and 
cucumbers, yu latter being the chief food of the inhabitants,) one 
of corn, and one of melons. The Egyptian paſturage is equally 
prolific, moſt of the quadrupeds producing two at a time, and the 
ſheep four lambs a-year. | 


- 


Animals.) Egypt abounds in black. cattle, and it is ſaid that the 
inhabitants employ every day 200,000/ oxen, in raiſing. water for 
their grounds. They have a fine large breed of aſſes, upon which 
the Chriſtians ride, thoſe people not bein ſuffered. by the Turks to 
ride on any other beaſt. The Egyptian horſes are very fine ; they 
never trot, but walk well, and gallop with great ſpeed, turn ſhort, 
ſtop in a moment, and are extremely tractable. The hippopotamus, 
or river horſe, an amphibious animal, reſembling an ox in its hinder 
parts, with the head like a horſe, is common in Upper Egypt. Ty» 

: gers, 


- 
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gers, hyenas, camels, antclopes, apes, with the head like a dog, and 
the rat called Ichneumon, are natives of Egypt. The camelion, a 
little animal ſomething reſembling a lizard, that changes colour as 
you ſtand to look upon him, is found here as well as in other coun- 
tries: the crocodile was formerly thought peculiar to this country; 
but there does not ſcem to be any material difference between it and 
the alligators of India and America ; they are boch amphibious 
animals, in the form of a lizard, and grow till they are about twen- 
ty feet in length, and have four ſhort legs, with large ſeet armed 
with claws; and their backs are covered with a kind of impenetrable 
feales, like armour : the crocodile waits for his prey in the ſedge, 
and other cover, on the ſides of rivers, and pretty much reſemblin 
the trunk of an old tree, ſometimes ſurpriſes the unwary traveller 
with his fore paws, or beats him down with his tail. 

This country produces likewiſe great numbers of eagles, hawks, 
pelicans, and water-fowls of all kinds. The ibis, a creature (ac- 
cording to Mr Norden) ſomewhat reſembling a duck, was deified by 
the ancient Egyptians ſor its deſtroying ſerpents and peſtiferous in- 
tects. They were thought to be peculiar to Egypt, but a ſpecies of 
them is ſaid to have been lately diſcovered in other parts of Africa. 


Oſtriches are common here, and are ſo ſtrong, that the Arabs ſome - 


times ride upon their backs. 


' . 7 . 
Inbabitants, Mannert, Cuſtomt, ant Diverſiont.] Egypt, at pre- 
ſent, is not near ſo populous as formerly, and its depopulation is ow- 
ing to the inhabitants being flaves to the Turks. They are, how- 
ever, ſtill very numerous, but the populouineſs of Cairo, as if it 
contained two millions, is a mere fiction. c | 
The deſcendents of the original Egyptians-are an ill - looked ſlo- 
venly people, immerſed in * and are diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of Coptis; in their complexions they are rather ſun- burnt 
than ſwarthy, or black: their anceſtors. were once Chriſtians, and 
in general they ſtill pretend to be of that religion, but Mahometan- 
"Hm is the prevailing worſhip. of Egypt. Thoſe who inhabit the vil- 
lages and fields, at any conſiderable. diſtance; from the Nile, conſiſt 
ot Arabs, or their deſcendants, who are of a deep ſwarthy com- 
plexion, and they are repreſented by the beſt authorities, as retain- 
ing the patriarchal tending their flocks, and many of them without 
any fixed place of abode. The Turks, who reſide in Egypt, retain 
all their Ottoman pride and inſolence, and the Turkiſh habit, to 
diſtinguiſh themſelves from the Arabs and Coptis, who dreſs very 
plain; their chief finery being an upper garment of white linen, and 
linen drawers, but their ordinary dreſs is of blue linen, with a long 


cloth coat, either over or under it: the Chriſtians and Arabs of 


the meanet kind content themſelves with a linen or woolen wrap- 
per, Which they fold, blanket- ke, round their body: the Jews 
wear blue leather flippers, the other natives of the country wear 
red, and the foreign Chriſtians yellow: the dreſs of the women 1s 
tawdry and unbecoming, but their clothes are ſilk when they can 
afford iti and ſuch of them as are not expoſed to the ſun have de- 
| licate complexions and features. The Coptis in general are excellent 
aceomptants, and many of them live by teaching the other natives 
2 | | do 
* 


\ 


to read and write. Their exerciſes and diverſions are much the ſame 


as thoſe made uſe of in Perſia, and other Aſiatic dominions. Alt 


Egypt is over-run with jugglers, fortune-tellers, mountebanks, and 
travelling flight-ot-hand men. . 


| Religion.) The bulk of the Mahometans are enthuſiaſts, and have 


among them their ſantos or tellows who pretend to a ſuperior degree 
of holineſs, and without any ceremony intrude into the beſt houſes; 
where it would be dangerous to turn them out. The Egyptian Turks 

mind religious affairs very little; and the Chriſtian Cops, which are 
here numerous, profeſs. themſelves to be of the Greek church, and 
enemies to that of Rome, In religious, and indeed many civil mat- 
ters, they are under the juriſdiction of the patriarch of Alexandria, 
who by the dint of money generally purchaſes a protection at the Oi- 


toman court. 


+ 


2 
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Language.) The Coptic is the moſt ancient language of Egypt: 
this was ſucceeded by the Greeks, about the time of Alexander the 
Great; and that by the Arabic, upon the, commencement of the Ca- 
lifate, when the Arabs diſpoſſeſſed the Greeks of Egypt: the Ara- 
bic, or Arabeſque, as it is called, is ſtill the current 
the Coptic and modern Greek continue to be ſpoken. 


Curioſities and Antiquities. ]. Egypt abounds more with thoſe than 
perhaps any other part of the world, Its pyramids have been often 
deſcribed : their antiquity is beyond the reſearches of hiſtory itſelt, 
and their original uſes are ſtill unknown: the baſis oſ the largeit 
covers eleven acres of ground, and its perpendicular height is 500 
ſeet, but if meaſured obliquely ro the terminating point, 700 f. et. 
It contains a room thirty- four feet long, and ſeventeen broad, in 
which is a marble-cheſt, but without either cover or contents, ſup- 
poſed to have been deſigned for the tomb of the founder. In ſhort, 
the pyramids of Egypt are the moſt ſtupendous, and, to appearance, 
the moſt uſeleſs ſtructures that ever were raiſed by the hands of men. 
The mummy-pits, fo called from their containing the - mummies 
or embalmed bodies of the ancient Egyptians,” are ſubterraneous 
vaults of a prodigious extent; but the art of preparing the mum- 
mies is now. loft, It is ſaid that ſome of the bodies thus embalmed 
are perfect and diſtin at this day, though buried 3000 years ago. 
The labyrinth is a curioſity thought to be more wonderful than the 
pyramids themſelves: it is partly under ground, and cut out of a 
marble rock, conſiſting of twelve palaces, and 1000 houſes, the in- 
tricacies of which occaſion its name. 

The ruſh papyrus, which grows upon the banks of the Nile, is 
one of the natural curioſities of Egypt, and ſerved the ancients to 
write upon, but we know not the manner of preparing ic: the pith 
of it is a nouriſhing food. The manner of hatehing chickens in ovens 
is common in Egypt, and now practiſed in ſome parts of Europe: 
the conſtruction of the oven is very curious 


Cities, Teuunt, and public Edict. In many places, nat only 
temples, but the walls of cities, built before the time of Alexander 
6 * Rn the 
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from their ruins, particularly the ciſterns and aqueducts. Many of 


| 


Weſt from the Nile, and 120 North-Weſt of Cairo. It roſe: upon 


| { 
the Great, are ſtill entire, and many of their ornaments, particti- WM 
larly the colours of their paintings, are as freth and vivid as when 
Alexandria, which lyes on the Levant coaſt, was once the empo- 
rium of all the world, and, by means of the Red ſea, furniſhed Eu- 
rope, and great part of Aſia, with the riches of India. It owes its 
name 10 its founder, Alexander the Great. It Rands forty miles 


the ruins of Tyre and Carthage, and is ſamous for the light-houte 
erected on the oppoſite iſland of Pharos, for the direction of mari- 
ners, deſervedly eiteemed one of the wonders of the world. All the 
other parts of the city were magnificent in proportion, as appears 
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the materials of the old city, however, have been employed in build- 
ing Nero Alexandria, which at preſent is a very ordinary ſeaport, 
known by the name of Scanderoon. Notwithſtanding the poverty, 
ignorance, and indolence of the inhabitants, their moſques, ; bagni- 
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os, and the like buildings, erected within theſe ruins, preſerve an 


\ 


inexpreſſible air of majeſty. | | | 
Roſetta, or Raſchid, ſtands 25 miles to the North-Weſt of Alex- 

andria, and is recommended for its beautiful fitnation and de- 

lightful proſpects, Which command the fine- country, or iflund of 


Delta, formed by the Nile, near its mouth. It is likewiſe a place of 


great trade. | 

Cairo, the preſent capital of Egypt, is a large and populous, but 
a diſagreeable reſtdence, on account of its peitilential air, and its 
narrow ſtreets.” It is divided into two towns, the old and the new, 
and defended by an old caſtle, the works of which are ſaid to be Ny 
three miles in circumference. The well, called Joſeph's well, is a 
curious Piece of ' mechaniſm about '300 feet deep: the memory of | 
that patriarch is {till revered in Egypt, where they ſhew granaries, 
and many other works of public utility, that go under his name: 
they are certainly of vaſt antiquity, but it is very queſtionable whe- 
ther they were erected by him. One of his granaries is thewn in old | 
Cairo, but Captain Norden ſuſpects it is a Saracen work, nor does he 


give us any high idea of the buildings of the city itſelf. On the 


bank of the Nite, facing Cairo, lyes the village of Gize, which is 
thought to be the ancient Memphis. The Chriſtians of Cairo prac- | 
_ tile a holy cheat, during the Ealter holidays, by pretending that the 


limbs and bodies of the dead ariſe from their graves, to which they 
return peaceably : the ſtreets are peſtered with the jugglers and for- 
tune-tellers already mentioned. One of their favourite exhibitions i) 
their dancing camels, which, when young, they place upon a large 
heated floor; the intenſe heat makes the poor creatures caper, and 


| being plied all the time with the ſound vf drums, the noiſe. of that 


inſtrument ſets them a-dancing all their lives after, 9 = 
The other towns of note in Egypt are Damietta, ſuppoſed to be 


the ancient Pelluſium; Bulac ; Seyd, on the Weſt bank of the Nile, 
200 miles South of Cairo, faid to be the ancient Egyptian 'Fhebes, 
and, by the few who have viſited it, is reported to be one of the moſt 


capital antique curioſities that is now extant. The general practice 


of ſtrangers, who viſit thoſe places, is to hire a janiſary, whoſe au · 


thority 


— 


* 
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thority commonly protects them from the inſults of the other natives. 


Suez, formerly a place of great trade, is now a {mall city, and gives 
name to the Iſthmus that joins Africa with Aſia. 


Manufacturer and Commerce.) The Egyptians. export prodigious 
quantities of unmanufactured as well as prepared flax; thread, cot- 
ton, and leather of all forts; callicoes, yellow wax, ſal-armoniac, 
ſaffron, ſugar, ſenna, and caſſia; they trade with the Arabs for coffee, 
drugs, ſpices, callicoes, and other merchandizes, which are landed 
at Suez, from whence they ſend them to Europe. Several Euro. 
pean ſtates have eonſuls reſident in Egypt, but the cuſtoms of the 
Turkiſn government are managed by Jews, A number of Engliſ 
veſſels arrive yearly at Alexandria, ſome of which are laden on ac- 
count of the owners, but moſt of them are hired and employed as 
carriers to the Jews, Armenians, and Mahometan traders. Captain 
Norden ſeems to think that the Engliſh conful and merchants make. 
no great figure at Alexandria, but that they are in much leſs danger, 
and leſs troubled than the French. . 


Conflitution and Government.] Theſe ſeem to be but little known to 
modern times. It is certain that Egypt is ſubje& to the Turks, and 
that even the meaneſt janiſary is reſpected by the natives. A vicerog 
is ſent to Egypt, under the title of the Paſha or Baſhaw of Cairo, 
and is one of the greateſt officers of the Ottoman empire; but as the 
interibr parts of Egypt are almoſt inacceſſible to ſtrangers, we know 
little of their government and laws. It is generally agreed, that 
the Paſha is very careful how he provokes the little princes, or ra- 
ther htads of clans, who have parcelled out Egypt among them- 


_ {:Ives, and whom he: governs chiefly by playing one againſt ano- 


ther. He has, howeyer, a large regular army, and a militia, which 
ſerve as nurſeries from whence the Ottoman troops are recruited : 
the keeping up this army employs his chief attention. It has ſome- 


times happened that thoſe Paſhas have employed their arms againlt - 


their maſters ; and are ſometimes diſplaced by the Porte, upon com- 
plaints from thoſe petty princes. ; | 

A certain number of Bays or Begs, are appointed over the pro- 
vinces of Egypt, under the Paſha : though theſe Bays are deſigned 
ro be checks upon him, yet they often aſſume independent powers, 
and many of 'them have conſiderable revenues. 


Revenues.) Theſe are very inconſiderable, when compared to the 
natural. riches of the country, and the deſpotiſm of its government. 
Some ſay that they amount to a million ſterling, but that two-thirds 


of the whole is ſpent in the country. 


Military Strength.) Authors are greatly divided on this article. 
Captain Norden tells us, that it is divided into two corps of janiſa- 
ries, and aſſafs are the chief; the former amounting to about ſix or 
eight thouſand, and the latter to between three and four thoufand. 
The other troops are of little account. 


Pharoahs, 


Hiſtory. It is generally agreed, * the princes of the line of the 
* 4 v 
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Pharoahs, ſat on the throne of Egypt, in an uninterrupted ſucceſ- 
ſion, till Cambyſes, the ſecond king of Perſia, conquered the Egyp- 
tians 520 years before the birth of - Chriſt ; and that in the reign of 
theſe princes, thoſe wonderful ſtructures, the pyramids, were raiſed, 
which cannot be viewed without aſtoniſhment. Egypt continued a 
part of the Perſian empire, till Alexander the Great vanquiſhed Darius, 
when it fell under the dominion of that prince, who ſoon after built 

the celebrated city of Alexandria. The conqueſts of Alexander be- 


ing ſeized upon by his generals, the province of Egypt fell to the 


ſhare of Ptolemy, by ſome; ſuppoſed to have been a half-brother of 


Alexander, when it again became an independent kingdom, about 


300 years before Chriſt. His ſucceſſors, who ſometimes extended their 


- dominion over great part of Syria, ever after retained the name of 
Ptolemies, and in that line Egypt continued between 2 and 300 


years, till the famous Cleopatra, the wife and ſiſter of Ptolemy Dio- 
nyſius, the laſt king, aſcended the throne. After the death of Cle- 
opatra, who had been miſtreſs ſueceſſively to Julius Cæſar and Mark 
Anthony, Egypt became a Roman province, and thus remained till 
the reign of Omar, the ſecond Calif of the ſucceſſors of Mahomet, 

who expelled the Romans, after it had been in their hands 700 
years. The famous library of Alexandria, ſaid to conſiſt of 500,900 
volumes, was collected by Ptolemy Pluladelphus, ſon. of the firſt 
Ptolemy z and the ſame prince cauſed the Old "Teſtament to be tran- 
ſlated into Greek, but whether by ſeventy- two interpreters, and in 
the manner commonly related, is juſtly queſtioned ;. this tranſlation 
is known by the name of the Septuagint, and is. often quoted by com- 
mentators. This library was burnt by orders of the ſtupid and bar- 
barous Calif, after he had obtained poſſeſſion of Alexandria, and the 
books were uſed as fuel for ſix months for the public baths of the city. 
About the time of the Cruſades, between the years 1150 and 1190, 


Egypt fell under the power of Nureddin, a prince of Syria, whoſe ſon, 


the famous Saladdin, was ſo dreadful to thoſe Chriſtian adventurers, 
and retook from them Jeruſalem. He inſtituted the military corps of 
Mamalukes, who, about the year 1242, advanced one of their own 
officers to the throne, and ever after choſe their prince out of their 
own body. Egypt, for ſome time, made a figure under thoſe uſurp- 
ers, and made a noble ſtand againſt the prevailing power of the Turks, 
under Selim, who, about the year 1517, after giving the Mama- 
lukes ſeveral bloody deteats, reduced Egypt to 'its preſent ſtate of 
ſubjection. | 1 j 

While Selim was ſettling the government of Egypt, great num- 
bers of the ancient inhabitants withdrew into the deſarts and plains, 
under one Zinganeus, from whence they attacked the cities and vil- 
lages of the Nile, and plundered whatever fell in their way. Selim 
and his officers perceiving that it would be a matter of great diffi- 
culty to extirpate thoſe Marauders, left them at liberty to quit the 
country, Which they did in great numbers, and their -poſterity is 
known all over Europe and Aſia, by the name of Gypſies, 


* 
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STATES of BAR BAR NY. 


HE empire of Morocco, including Fez, is bounded, on the 
North, by the Mediterranean ſea; on the South, by Tafilet ; 
and on the Eaſt, by Segelmeſſa and the kingdom of Algiers ; being 
500 miles in length, and 480 in breadth. | > 
Fez, which is now united to Morocco, is about 125 miles in length, 
and much the ſame in breadth. ' It lyes between the kingdom of Al- 
giers to the Eaſt, and Morocco on the South, and is ſurrounded on 
other parts by the ſea. _ | SES 
Algiers is bounded on the Eaſt by the kingdom of Tunis, on che 
North by the Mediterranean, on the South by Mount Atlas, and on 
the Weſt by the kingdoms of Morocco and Tafilet. According to 
Dr Shaw, whe reſided twelve years at Algiers in quality of charkin 
to the Britiſh factory, and has corrected many errors of ancient and 
modern geographers reſpecting the ſtates of Barbary, this country 
extends in length 480 miles along the coaſt of the Mediterranean 
and is between 40 and 100 miles in breadth, E 
Tunis is bounded by the Mediterranean on the North and Eaſt; 
by the kingdom of Algiers on the Weſt; and by Tripoli, with part 
of Biledulgerid, on the South; being 220 miles in length from North 
to South, and 170 in breadth from Eaſt to Weſt. 
Tripoli, including Barca, is bounded, on the North, by the Me- 
diterranean ſea; on the South by the country of the Beriberies; on 
the Welt by the kingdom of Tunis, Biledulgerid, and a territority 
of the Gadamis ; and on the Eaſt by Egypt; extending about 1100 
miles along the ſea · coaſt, and the breadth is from 100 to 300 miles. 


Each capital bears the name of the ſtate or kingdom to which it 
belongs. | 


Air and Seaſons.] The air of Morocco is mild, as is that of Al- 
giers, and indeed all the other ſtates, excepting in the months of July 
and Auguſt. | 7 


Soil, Vegetable and Animal Productions, by Sea and Land.] Thoſe 
ſtates, under the Roman empire, were juſtly denominated the gar- 
den of the world, and to have a relidence there was confidered as 
the higheſt ſtage of luxury. Though the lands are now uncultiva- 
ted, through the oppreſſion and barbarity of their conſtitution, yet 
they are ſtill fertile, not only in corn, wine, and oil, but in dates, 
figs, raiſins, almonds, apples, pears, cherries, plumbs, citrons, lemons, 
oranges, pomegranates, with plenty of roots and herbs in their kitch- 
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s STATES OF 'BARBARY: 


- en-gardens. Excellent hemp and flax grow on their plains ; and, by 


the report of Europeans who have lived there for. ſome time, the 
Country abounds with all that can add to the pleaſures of life; for 
their great people find means to evade the ſobriety preſcribed by the 
Mahometan law, and make free with excellent wines and ſpirits of 
their own growth and manufacture. Algiers produces falt-petre, and 


great quantities of excellent ſalt, and lead and iron have been found 


in ſeveral places of Barbary. 


Neither the elephant nor the rhinoceros are to be found in the 
Nates of Barbary, but their deſarts abound with liors, tigers, leo- 
pards, hyznas, and monſtrous ſerpents. The Barbary | horſes were 
tormerly very valuable, and thought equal to the Arabian, but their 
breed are now ſaid to be decayed, Camels and dromedaries, aſſes, 


_. mules, and kumrahs, a moſt ſerviceable creature, begot by an aſs 


upon a cow, are their beaſts of burden. Their cows are but ſmall, 
and barren of milk. Their ſheep yield but indifferent fleeces, but 


are very large, as are their goats. Bears, porcupines, foxes, apes, 
Bares, rabbits, ferrets, weaſels, moles, cameleons, and all kinds of 


-Feptilez, are found here. Partridges and quails, eagles, hawks, and 
All kinds of wild-fowl, are found on this coaſt ; and of the ſmaller 
birds, the caſpa-ſparrow is remarkable for its beauty, and the ſweet- 
neſs of its note, which is thought to exceed that of any other bird, 
but it cannot live out of its own climate. The ſeas and bays of Bar- 
bary abound with the fineſt and moſt delicious fiſh of every kind, and 
were preferred by the ancients to thoſe of Europe. 


Inhabitants, Manners, Cufioms, and Diverſions.) Morocco was for- 
merly far more populous than iu is now, it, as travellers ſay, its capi- 
tal contained 100,000 houſes, whereas, at preſent, it is thought not 
to contain above 25,000 inhabitants. Nr 

The city of Algiers is ſaid to contain 100,060 Mahometans, 15,006 


Jews, and 2000 Chriſtian ſlaves; but no eſtimate can be formed as 


to the populouſneſs of its territory. Some travellers report, that it 
is inhabited by a friendly hoſpitable people, who are very different 
in their manners and character ſrom thoſe of the metropolis. - 


Tauunis is the molt poliſhed republic of all the Barbary ſtates. The 


capital contains 10, ooo families, above 3000 tradeſmens thops, and 


— 


e ſuburbs conſiſt of - 10co- hbuſes ; their diſtinctions are well kept 


up, and proper reſpect is paid zo the military, mercantile, and learn - 
ed profeſſions : they cultivate friendſhip with the European ſtates ; 
arts and manufactures have been lately introduced among them, and 
the inhabitants are ſaid at preſent to be well acquain.d with the va- 
-yious labours of the loom. The women are exceſſively handſome in 
their perſons, and though the men are ſun-burnt, the complexion 
of the ladies is very delicate, nor are they leſs neat and elegant in 
their dreſs ; but they improve the beauty of their eyes by art, parti- 
cularly the powder of lead- ore: the gentlemen in general are ſober, 
orderly, and clean in their perſons, their behaviour genteel and com- 
plaiſant, and a wonderful regularity reigns through all the ſtreets 
and city. 

Tripoli was once the richeſt, moſt populous, and opulent of all the 
ſtares on the coaſt; but is now much reduced, and the inhabitants, 
: 40 
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who are ſaid to amount to between 4 and 500, ooo, have all the vices 
of the Algerines. : Lo | 
Their manners arè pretty much of. a. piece with thoſe of the E- 
gyptians. The ſubjects of the Barbary ſtates, however, in general, 
ſubſiſting by piracy, are allowed to be bold intrepid mariners, and 
will fight deſperately when they meet with a prize at ſea : they are, 
notwithſtanding, far inferior to the Engliſh, and other European 
ſtates, both in the conſtruction and management of their veſſels: 
they are, if we except the Tuniſines, void of all arts and literature. 
The milexy and poverty of the inhabitants of Morocco who are not 
immediately in the Emperor's ſervice, are beyond all deſcription; 
but thoſe who inhabit the inland parts of the country, are an hoſpi- 
table, inoifenſrve people; and indeed it is a general obſervation, that 
the more diſtant the inhabitants of thoſe ſtates are from the ſeats of 
their government, their manners are the more pure. Notwithſtand- 
ing their poverty, they have a livelineſs about themy eſpecially thoſe 
who are of Arabic deſcent, that gives them an. air of contentment, 
and having nothing to loſe, they are peaceable among themſelves. 
The Moors are ſuppoſed to be the original inhabitants, but are now 
blended with the Arabs, and both are cruelly oppreſſed by a handful 
of inſolent domineering Turks, the refuſe of the ſtreets of Conſtan- 
.  tinople, N 


Dreſi.] The dreſs of theſe people is a linen ſhirt, over which they 

eye a ſilk or cloth veſtment with a ſaſh, and over that a looſe coat: 
their drawers are made of linen; the arms and legs of the wearer 

are bare, but they have flippers on their feet; and perſons of condi- 4 

tion ſometimes wear buſkins: they never move their turbafis, but 

pull off their ſlippers when they attend religious duties, or the perſon 

of their ſovereign: they are fond of ſtripped and fancied ſilks. The 

dreſs of the women is not very different from that of the men, but 

their drawers are longer, and they wear a ſort of a cawl on their 

heads inſtead of a turban. The chief furniture of their houſes con- 

ſiſts of carpets and matreſſes, on which they fit and lye. In eating, 

their ſlovenlineſs is ſhocking. - Gold and ſilver veſſels are prohibited; 
and their meat, which they ſwallow by handfuls, is boiled or roaſted 
to rags. Adultery in the women is puniſhed with death; but though 

the men are indulged with a plurality of wives and concubines, they 
commit the moſt unnatural crimes with impunity. : 
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Religion.] The inhabitants of thoſe ſtates are Mahometans ; but 
many ſubjects of Morocco fellow the tenets of one Hamed, a mo- 
dern ſectariſt, and an enemy to the ancient doctrine of the Califs. 
All of them are very fond of ideots, and-in ſome caſes their protec- 
tion ſcreens offenders from puniſhment, for the moſt notorious crimes. 
In the main, however, the Moors of Barbary, as the inhabitants of. - 
thoſe ſtates are now promiſcuouſly called, have adopted the very 
worlt parts of the Mahometan religion, and ſeem to have retained 
enly as much of it as authorizcs them to commit the moſt horrible 
villanics. | | | 
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Language.) As the ſtates of Barbary poſſeſs thoſe countries thar 
| N formerly 
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formerly went by the name of Mauritania and Numidia, the ancient 
African language is ſtill ſpbken in ſome of the inland countries, and 
even by ſome inhabitants of the city of Morocco. In the ſea- port 
towns, and maritime countries, a baſtard kind of Arabic is ſpoken, 
and ſe a faring people are no ſtrangers to that medley of living and 
dead languages, that is ſo well known in all the ports of the Medi. 
terranean, by the name of Lingua Franca. ; 
Antiquities and Curieſities.} Some remains of the Mauritanian and 
Numidian greatneſs are ſtill to be met with, and many ruins which 


bear evidences of their ancient grandeur and populouſneſs. Theſe 


Point out the old Julia Cæſarea of the Romans, which was little in- 
terior in magnificence to Carthage itſelf. A few of the aqueducts of 
Carthage are ſaid to be ſtill remaining, but no veſtige of its walls. 
; The ſame is the fate of Utica, and many other renowned cities of 
antiquity ; and ſo over-run is the country with barbarifm, that their 
very ſites are not known, even by their ruins, amphitheatres, and 
other public buildings which remain ſtill in tolerable preſervation. 
Beſides thoſe of claflical antiquity, many Saracen monuments, of the 
moſt ſtupendous magnificence, are likewiſe found in this vaſt tract; 
theſe were erected under the Califs of Bagdat, and the ancient kings 
of the country, before it was ſubdued by the Turks, or reduced to 
its preſent form of government, Their walls form the principal for- 
tifications of the country, both inland and maritime. Few or no na- 
tural curioſities belong to this country, excepting its ſalt-pits, which 
in ſome places take up an area of fix miles. Springs are found here 


that are ſo hot as to boil a large piece of mutton very tender in a 


quarter of an hour. 


Cities and Public Buildings.) Morocco, the capital of that kingdom, 
Iyes now almoſt in ruins, * court having removed to Mequinez, a 
city of Fez. Incredible things are recorded of the magnificent pa- 
laces in both cities, but, by the beſt accounts, the common people live 
in a dirty ſlovenly manner. | . 

The city of Algiers is not above a mile and a half in circuit, tho? 
it is compured to contain near 120,000 inhabitants, 15,000 houſes, 
and 107 moſques. Their public baths are large, and handſomely 
paved with marbje. The proſpe& of the country and ſea from Al- 
giers is very beautiful ; but the city, though for ſeveral ages it has 
braved the greateſt powers in Chriſtendom, could make but a faint 
defence againſt a regular ſiege; though through the bad conduct of 
the Spaniards, they have hitherto miſcarried in their attempts on it. 


The kingdom of Tunis, which is naturally the fineſt of all theſe 


ſtates, contains the remains of many noble cities, ſome of them ſtill 
in good condition. The town itſelf has fortifications, and is about 
three miles in circumference. The houſes are not magnificent, but 


neat and commodious; as is the public exchange for merchants - 


and their goods; but, like Algiers, it is diſtreſſed for want of frefu 
water. 

The city of Tripoli conſiſts of an old and new town, the latter be- 
ing the moſt flouriſhing z but never can make any conſiderable figure, 
en account of the inconveniencies attending its ſituation, PO 

| | the 
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the want of ſweet water. The city of Oran, lying upon chis coaſt, 


is about a mile in circumſerence, and is fortified both by art and na- 


ture. It was a place of conſiderable trade, and the object of many 
bloody diſputes between the Spaniards and the Moors. Conſtantina 
was the ancient Cirta, and one of che ſtrongeſt cities of Numidia, be- 
ing inacceſſible on all ſides, excepting the South · Welt. 25 
Beſides the above towns and cities, many others, formerly of great 
renown, lye ſcattered up and down this immenſe tract of country. 
The city of Fez, at preſent the capital of that kingdom, is ſuppoſed 
to contain near 300,000 inhabitants, beſides merchants and foreign- ' 
ers. Its moſques amount to 500, one of them magnificent beyond 
deſcription, and about a mile and a half in circumference. Mequi- 
neze is eſteemed the great emporium of all Barbary. Salee was 


formerly famous for the piracies of its inhabitants. Tangier, ſitua- 


ted about two miles within the ſtraits of Gibraltar, was given by the 
crown of Portugal as part of the dowry of queen Catharine, con- 
ſort of Charles II. of England. It was intended to be to the En- 
gliſh what Gibraltar is now; and it muſt have been a molt noble ac» 
quiſition, had not the miſunderſtandings between the king and his 
parliament obliged him to blow up its fortifications, and demoliſh its 
harbour; ſo that from being one of the fineſt cities in Africa, it is 
now little better than a fiſhing town. Ceuta, upon the ſame ſtrait, 
almoſt oppoſite to Gibraltar, is ſtill in the hands of the Spaniards, 
but often, if not always, beſieged or blocked up by the Moors. Te- 
tuan, which lyes within twenty miles of Ceuta, is now but an ordi- 
nary town, containing about 800 houſes ; but the inhabitants are 
faid to be rich, extremely complaifant, and they live in an elegant 
manner. ; | | 
The provinces of Suz, Tafilet, and Geſula, form no part of the 
ſtates of Barbary, though the king of Morocco pretends to be their 
ſovereign; nor do they contain any thing that is particularly curi- 
ous. | | ; 


— 


Manufatures and Commerce.] The lower ſubjects of thoſe fates 
know very few imaginary wants, and depend partly upon their pi- 
racies, to be ſupplied with neceffary utenſils and manufactures, ſo 
thai their exports conſiſt chiefly of leather, fine mats, embroidered 
handkerchiefs, ſword - knots, and carpets, which are cheaper and 
ſofter than thoſe of Turkey, though not ſo good in other reſpects. 
As they leave almoſt all their commercial affairs to the - Jews and 
Chriſtians ſettled among them, the latter have eſtabliſhed filk and 
linen works, which ſupply the higher ranks of their own ſubjects. 
They have no ſhips that, properly ſpeaking, are employed in com- 
merce; ſo that the French and Engliſh carry on the greateſt part of 
their trade, Their exports, beſides thoſe already mentioned, conſiſt 
in elephants teeth, oſtrich feathers, copper, tin, wool, hides, honey, 
wax, dates, railins, almonds, gum- arabic, and ſandrac. The in- 
habitants of Moroccq are likewiſe ſaid to carry on a conſiderable 
trade by caravans to Mecca, Medina, and ſome inland parts of Atrica, 
from whence they bring back vaſt numbers of negroes, who ſerve in 
their armies, and are ſlaves in their houſes and fields. 

In return for their exports, the Europeans furniſh them with ow; 
b : g r, 
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ber, arjillery/ of all kinds, gunpowder, and whatever they want, 
either in their public or private capacities, the particulars of which 


are too many ta ſpecify. The duties paid by the Engliſh in the ports 


of Morocco are but half 'thoſe paid *by other Europeans. It is a 


general obſervation, that no nation is fond of trading with theſe ſtates, 
not only on account of their capricious deſpotiſm, but the villany of 
their individuals, both natives and Jews, who take all opportunities 
of cheating, and when detected, are ſeldom puniſhed. . 


© Conſtitution and Government.] In Morocco, government eannot be 
ſaid to exiſt. . The Emperors have for ſome ages been parties, judges, 
and even executioners, with their own hands, in all criminal mat- 
ters, nor is their brutality more incredible than the ſubmiſſion with 


which their ſubjects bear it. In abſence of the Emperor every mili- 
_ tary officer has the power of life and death in his hand, and it is 


ſeldom that they mind the form of a judicial proceeding. Some 
veſtiges, however, of the Califate government ſtill continue; for in 
places where no military officer reſides, the mufti, or high prieſt, is 


the fountain of all juſtice, and under him the cadis, or civil officers, 


who act as our juſtices of the peace, Though the Emperor of Mo- 
rocco is not immediately ſubje& to the Porte, yet he acknowledges 
the Grand Signior to be his ſuperior, and he pays him a diſtant al . 
giance as the chief repreſentative of Mahomiet. _ | 


: — 


Though Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, have each of them a Turk 
1th Paſha or Dey, who governs in the name of the Grand Signior, 
yet very little regard is paid to his authority. He cannot even be 
Jaid to be nominated by the Porte. When a vacancy of the govern- 
ment happens, which commonly does by murder, every ſoldier in 
the army has a vote in chuſing the-ſucceeding Dey; and though the 
election is often attended with bloodſhed, yet it is no ſooner fixed 
than he is chearfully recognized and obeyed. It is true, he mult 
be confirmed by the Porte, but that is ſeldom refuſed, as the Divan 
is no ſtranger to the diſpoſitions of the people. The power of the 
Dey is deſpotie, and-the income of the Dey of Algiers amounts to 
about 150,000L. a- year, without greatly oppreſſing the ſubjects, who 
are very tenacious of their property. Theſe Deys pay flight annual 


- tributes to the Porte. When the Grand Signior is at war with a 


Chriſtian power, he requires their aſſiſtance, as he does that of the 
King of Morocco, but he is obeyed only as they think proper. Sub- 
ordinate to the Deys are officers, both military and civil; and in all 
matters of importance, the Dey is expected to take the advice of a 
cammon council, which conſiſts of thirty Paſhas. Theſe Paſhas ſel- 
dom fail of forming parties, among the ſoldiers, againſt the reigning 
Dey, whom they make no ſcruple of aſſaſſinating, even in council, 
and the ſtrongeſt candidate then fills his place. Sometimes he is de- 
poſed ; ſometimes, tho? but very ſeldom, he reſigns his authority to 
fave his life, and it is ſeldom he dies a natural death upon the throne. 
The authority of the Dey is unlimited, but an ugſucceſsful expedition, 
or too pacific a conduct, ſeldom fails to put an end to his life and go- 
verument. | 3 55 1 | 
- Revenues.) Theſe conſiſt of a certain proportion of the prizes taken 
5 | trom 
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from Chriſtians, a fmall capitation tax, and the cuſtoms paid by the 
Englith,* French, and other nations, who are ſuffered to trade witn 
chole ſtates. As to the King of Morocco, we can form no idea of 
his revenues, becauſe none of his ſubjects can be ſaid to poſſeſs auy 
property. From the manner of his living, his attendance and ap- 
pearance, we may conclude he does not abound in riches. The ran- 
toms of Chriſtian flaves are his perquiſites. He ſometimes ſhares in 
the veſſels of the other ſtates, which entitles him to part of theic 
prizes. He claims a tenth of the goods of his Mahometan ſubject 
and tix crowns a-year” from every Jew merchant, He has leni 
conſiderable profits in the Negroland. and other caravans, eſpecially 
the ſlave · trade towards the South. It is thought that the whole of 
his ordinary revenue in money, does not exceed 165,00 l. a- year. 


Military Strength at Sea and Land.] By the beſt accounts we have 
received, the King of Morocco can bring to the field 100,060 men 3 


but the ſtrength ot his army conſiſts of cavalry mounted by his no- 


groe-ſlaves. "Thoſe wretches are brought young to Morocco, know 
no other ſtate but ſervitude, and no bet maſter but that king, and 
prove the firmeſt ſupport of his tyranny. About the year 1727, all 
the naval force of Moroceo conſiſted only of three ſmall thips, which 
lay at Sallee, and being full of men, ſometimes. brought in prizes. 
The Algetines maintain abom 6560” foot, conſiſting of Turks, and 
cologlies, or the tons of ſoldiers. Part of them fer ve as marines on 
board their veſſels.” About 1000 of them do garriſon - duty, and part 
are employed in fomenting differences among the . A- 
rab princes. ' Beſides theſe, the Dey can bring 2000 Mooriſh horſe 
to the field, but as they are enemies to rhe Turks they are little 
truſted. Thoſe troops are under excellent diſcipline, and the Deys'of 
all the other Barbary ſtates keep up a force in proportion to their 


abilities, fo that a few years ago they refuſed to fend any tribute to 


the Turkih Emperor, who ſeems to be ſatisfied with the ſhadow of 
obedience which they pay him: jt AN 3g og 


Hiſtary.] In the times of the Romans theſe ſtates ſormed the fair» 
eſt jewels in the imperial diadera,” It was not till the ſeventh cen- 
rary that, after theſe ſtates had been by turns in poſſeſſion of the 
Vandals and the Greek Emperors, the Califs; or Saracens of Bagdat, 
conquered them, and from thence became maſters of almoſt all Spam, 
from whenee their poſterity was totally driven about the year 1492, 
when the exiles ſettled among their friends and countrymen on the 
Barbary coaſt, This begot a perpetual war between them and the 
Spaniards, who preſſed-them fo hard, that they called to their affiſt- 
ance the two famous brothers Barbaroſſa, who were admirals of the 
Turkiſh fleet, and who, after breaking the Spaniſh yoke, impoſed up» 
on the inhabitants of all thoſe ſtares Sk. Morocco) their own. 


Some attempts were made by the Emperor Charles V. to reduce Al- 

iers and Tunis, but they were unſucceſsful; and the inhabitants 
ve in great meaſure ſhaken off che Turkiſh yoke likewiſe. 

The Emperors, or Kings of Morocco, ate the ſucceſſors of thoſe ſo- 

vereigns of Mat country who were called Xeriffs, and whoſe powers 

be Califar of the Saracens. They have been in 
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neral n ſet of bloody. tyrants, though they have had among them 
* princes, particularly Muley Moluc, who defeated and kil- 
led Don Sebaſtian, king of Portugal. They have lived in almoſt a, 


continued ſtate of are with the kings of Spain and other Chriſ- 


tian princes ever ſince : nor does the crown of Great Britain ſome- 
tunes diſdain to purchaſe their friendſhip with preſents. 
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HIS immenſe territory is very little known; there is no traveller 


chat has penetrated. into the interior parts, ſo that we are igno- 


tant, not only of the bounds, but even of the names of ſeveral inland 


countries. In many material circunſtances, the inhabitants of this 


extenſive, continent agree with each other. If we except the people 
Abyſſinia, who. are tawny, and profeſs a mixture of, Chriſtianity, 
Judaiſm, and Paganiſin, they are all of a black complexion + in their, 


5 religion, except on the | ſea/coaſts, which have been viſited and ſet - 
lech by ſtrangers, they are Pagans ; and the form. of government is 


every bere monarchical. Few, princes, however, poffeſs à very 
extenſive juriſdiction ; tor as the natives of this part of Africa are 
groſsly ignorant in all the arts of utility or refinement; they are little 
acquainted with one another; and generally united in fmall ſocieties, 
7505 governed by its -own, prince. In the ſucceſſion to the throno 

orec generally prevails over right; and an uncle, a brother, or other 


collateral relation, is on this account commonly preferred to the de- 


ſcendents, Whether male or female. 

Ihe fertility of a country ſo-prodijgiouſly extenſive, might be ſup- 
poſed more various than we find it is; in fact, there is no medium in 
this part of Africa with regard fo the advantages of oil ; it is either 


| E barren, or extremely fertile: this ariſes from the intenſe 


at of the ſun, which, where it meets with ſufficient moiſture, pro- 
duces the utmoſt luxuriancy, and in thoſe countries where there are 
few rivers, reduces the furſace of the earth to a barren fayd, Of 
this ſort are the countries of Anian and Zaara, which, for want of 
water, and conſequently of all other neceſfaries, are reduced to per- 


feet defarts, as the name of the latter denotes. In thoſe countries, 


on the other hand, where there is plenty of water, and particularly 
where the rivers, overflow the land part of the year, as in Abyflinia, 
the productions 3 both of the animal and vegetable kinds, 
are found in the higheſt perfection, and greateſt, abundance. Ihe 
countries of Mandingo, Ethiopia, Congo, Angola, Batua, Truri- 
cui, Monomotapa, Caſati, Mehenemugi. are extremely rich in gold 


and ſilver. The baſer metals likewiſe are ſound ip, theſs and many 
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| other parts of Africa. But the perſons of the natives make the molt 
y conſiderable article in the produce and traffic of this miſerable quar-" 
ter of the globe. On the Guinea, or Weſtern coaſt, the Engliſh, 
1 trade to James Fort, and other ſettlements near the river Gambia, 


where they exchange their wodlen and linen maniitactures, their 
bard- ware and ſpiritous liquors; for the ien of the natives. A- 
mong the Negroes, a man's wealth confitts in the number of his fa- 
q mily, whom he ſells like ſo many cattle, and often at an inferior 
price. Gold and ivory, next to the flave-trade, forin the principal | 
branches of African commerce; Theſe are carried on from the fame 
coalt, where the Dutch and French, as well as Engliſh, have their 
= ſettlements for this purpoſe, The Portugueze are in poſſeſſion of the 
Eaſt and Weſt coaſts of Africa, ſrom the 'Tropic of Capricorn to the 
Equator ; which immenſe tract they became maſters of by their ſuc- 
ceſſive attempts, and happy diſcovery and navigation of the Cape of 
Good-Hope. From the coaſt of Zanguebar, on the Eaſtern fide, 
they trade nat only for the articles above - mentioned, but likewile 


* for ſeveral others, as ſenna, aloes, civet, ambergris, and frankin- 
* cenſe. The Dutch have ſettlements towards the Southern parts of | 
{ the continent; in the country called Gaffraria, or the land of the 
3 Hotteritets; where their ſhips bound for India uſually put in, and 
8 trade with the natives for their cattle, in exchange for which they 
„ give them ſpiritous liquorr s. i 
r, * TLETED 43 i 5 | Mu uy ("5 
nt - Hiſtory.) The hiſtory of this continent is little known, and proba- 
3 hly affords no materials which deſerve to render it more ſo. - We 
* know from the ancients, who ſailed a conſiderable way round the 
e coaſts, that the inhabitants were in the ſame rude fituation near 2000 
e years ago in which they are at preſent, that is, they had nothing 
of humanity about them but the form; and it is very certain, that all 
© the attempts of the Europeans; particularly of-the Dutch at the Cape 
* of Good - Hope, have been hitherto ineffectual for making che lealt 
* impreſſion on theſe ſavage mortals, or giving them the legit inclina · 
tion, or even idea of the European manner of life, 8 3 
4 | 
B A 11 | 8 0 | 
* 5 
e | | 4. | bd Bed!" : 
5 AFRICAN ISLANDS. 
r- N 13 - "IR if; 
35 * * 5 Ne obs 1 ; 
ly 0» the African Iſlands, ſome lye in the Eaſtern or Indian ocean, 
a, and ſome in the Weſtern or Atlantic. The. cief of thoſe in 
53 the Indian ocean are Zocotra, Babelmandel, Madagaſcar, the Ca- 
a mora Iflagds, Bourbon and Mauritius. 
I4 


ZOCO TRA. This ifland is ſituated in Eat Longitude 53, North 

* Latitude 12, 3o leagues Eaſt of Cape Guardafui, on the continent of 

Aff ica; it is 8e miles long, and 54 broad, ard has two goad har- 
1 e 8 bqurs. 
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bouts. It is a populous plentiful country, yielding moſt of the fruits 
aud plants chat are uſually found within the Fropics, together, with 
| Frankincenſe, gum-tragacanth, and aloes. The inhabitants are Ma- 


ometans, of Arab extraction, and are under the government of a 
prince who is probably tributary to the Porte. 8 2 98 
B BABELMANDEL. The iland of Babelmandel gives name ta 
the ſtraits at the entrance of the Red ſea, where it is ſituated in Eaſt 


Longitude 44-30, North Latitude 12, about four miles both from 
.the Arabian and Abyſſinian ſhores. The Abyſſinians, or Ethiopians, 
and the Arabians; formerly contended with great fury for the poſ+ 
Alen of this iſland, as it commands the entrance into the Squth ſea, 
And preſerves a communication with the ocean. This ſtrait was tor- 


merly the only paſſage through which the commodities of India found 


their way to Europe; but ſince the diſcovery of the Cape of Good- 


Hope, the trade by the Red ſea is of little importance. The iſland 
is of little value, being a barren ſandy ſpot if earth, not five miles 


COMORA. - Theſe iſlands are-ftuated between 41 and 46 Eaſt 
Longitude, and between 10 and 4 South Latitude, at an equal diſ- 
tance from Madagaſcar and the continent of Afriea. Joanna, the 
chief, is about 30 miles long, and 15 broad, and affords plenty ot 

oviſions, and ſuch fruits as are produced between the tropics. 
Ealt-India ſhips, bound to Bombay, uſually touch here for retreth- 


ments. The inhabitants are negroes of the Mahometan perſuaſion, 
and entertain our ſeamen with great humanity. xy. 


— MADAGASCAR.” This is the largeſt of the African iflands, 
and is ſituated between 43 and 51 degrees Eat Longitude, and be- 


tween 10 and 26 South Latitude, 300 miles South-Eaſt of the con- 
tinent of Africa ; it being near 1000 miles in length from North to 


ZBouth, and generally between 2 and 300 miles broad. The ſea rolls 


with great ,rapidity, and is exceeding rough between this ifland and 
the continent of the Cape of Good: Hope, forming a channel or pai- 
ſage, through which all Enropean ſhips, in their voyage to and from 


India, generally fail, unleſs prevented by ſtorms. 


"Madagaſcar is a pleaſant, deſirable, and fertile cquntry, abound- 
ing in fug:r, honey, vines, fruit-trees, vegetables, valuable gums, 


corn, cattle, fowls, precious ſtones, iron, ſome filver, copper, ſteel, 
. and tin. "It affords an agreeable variety of hills, .vallies, woods, 


and champaign; watered with numerous rivers, and well ſtored 
with fit,” The air is generally temperate, and ſaid to be very heal- 
rhy, thongh in a hot climate. The inhabitants are of different com- 
plexions and religions; ſome white, ſome negroes, ſome Mahome- 
tans; ſome Pawns, This iſland was dilcovered by the Portugueze, 


and the Frehe too poſſeſſion of it in 1642; but the people difli- 


Iing their government, they were driven out in 16513 fince which 


the natives have had the ſole poſſeſſion of the iſland, under a num- 
her of pett 


A 1, y princes, who make war upon one another for ſlaves and 


- MAURICIUS. Maurice, or Mauritius, was 0 called by the 
| | ds Dutch, 


* 


Sr 
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Dutch, who, firſt touched here in 1598, in honour of prince Maurice 

their. Stadtholder. It is fituated in Eaſt Longitude 56, South Latte 

tude 20, about 400 miles. Eaſt of Madagaſcar. It is of an oval form, 
about 150. miles in circumference, with a fine harbour, capable of 

holding 50 large. ſhips, ſecure againſt any wind that blows, and 190 

fathoms deep at the entrance. The climate is extremely healthy and 
pleaſant. The mountains, of which there are many, and ſome fo 

high that their tops are covered with ſnow, produce the beſt ebony 
in the world, beſides various other kinds of valuable wood, two of 
which greatly reſemble ebony in quality; one red, the other yellow 
as wax. The iſland is watered with ſeveral pleaſant rivers well ſtock» 
ed with fith ; and though the foil is none of the woſt fruittul, yields 
plenty of tobacco, rice, Fruit, and feeds à great number of cattle, 
deer, goats, and ſheep. It was formerly iubject ro the Dutch, but 
3s now in the poſſeſſion of the French. . | 


* BOURBON. The iſle of Bourbon is ſituated in Eaſt Longitude 54, 
South Latitude 21, about zoo miles Eaſt of Madagaſcar, and s u- 
bout 90 miles round. There are many good roads for ſhipping 
round Bourbon, particularly on the North and South ſides; but 
hardly a ſingle harbour where ſhips can ride ſecure againſt theſe 
hurricanes which blow during the Monſoons. Indeed the coalt is fo 
jurrounded with blind rocks, ſunk a few feet below the water, that 
coaſting along ſhore is at all times dangerous. On the Southern 
extremity is a valcano, which continually throws out flames, ſmoke, 
and ſulphur, with a hideous roaring noiſe. The climate here, the“ 
extremely hot, is healthy, being refreſhed” with cooling gales, that 
blow morning and evening from the ſea and land: ſometimes, how- _ 
ever, terrible hurricanes ſhake the whole iſland almoſt to its founda- 
tion; but generally without any other bad conſequence than fright- 
ening the inhabitants. The ifland abounds in brooks and ſprings, 
and in fruit, graſs, and eattle, with excellent tobacco (which che 
French have planted there) aloes, white pepper, ebony, palm, and 
other kinds of wood, and fruit- trees. Many of the trees yield odo- 
riferous gums and raiſins, particularly benzoin of an excellent ſort 
in great plenty. The rivers are well ſtocked with filh, the coaſt with 
Jand andiſea-tortgiſey,” and every part of the country with horned 
cattle, as well as hogs and goats. Ambergtis, coral, and the moſt 
beautiful ſhells, are found upon the ſhore. The woods are full of 
turtle-doves, paroquets, pigcons, and a great variety ot other birds, 
beautiful to the eye, and pleaſant to the palate. Thie French firit 
ſettled here in the year 1672, after they were drove from the iſland 
of Madagaſcar, They have now ſome conſiderable towns in the 
ifland, with a governor ; and here their Ealt-India thips touch and 
take in refreſhments. x. | * 

There are a great many more ſmall iſlands about Madagaſcar, 
and on the Eaitern coaſt of Africa, laid down in maps, but no where 
deſcribed.” | 25 — 8 W | 

The iſlands in the Atlantic ocean, upon the Africau coat, are St 
Helena, Aſcenſion, St Matthew,.. St Thomas, &c. Gore, Cape 
Verd, the Canary and Madeira iflands. 5 


ST HELENA is ſituated in Weſt-Longitude 6-4, South Latitude 
£6, being 1200 nrles Weſt gf the copuncat of Africa, and 180 


” 
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Eat of South-America. The iflahd'isa"rotk:abvut'2t' miles in cir- 
cumference, very high and very ſteep; 'ant only acceſſible at the 
Janding- place, in a (mall valley at the Eaſt fide of it, which is de- 
ended by batteries of guns planted level with the water; *and as th 
waves are perpetually daſhing on the; ſhore} it is generally difficult 
landing even here. There is no other anchorage about the iſland 
| but at Chapel Valley Bay; and us the wind always blows from the 


South-Eaft,- if à ſhip overſhoots/ the illand ever ſo little, the cannot 


recover it again. The Engliſh plantations here afford potatoes and 
yams, witli ſigs, plantains, bananas, grapes, kidney: beans, and In- 
dian corn; ot the laſt, however, moſt part is deſtroyed by rats, 
which harbour in the rocks, and cannot be deftreyed ; fo that the 
tower they uſe is almoſt wholly imported from England ; and in 
times of ſcarcity they generally eat yams and potatoes inſtead of 
bread. Though the ifland appears on every fide a hard barren rock, 
Jet it is“ agreeably diverſified, with hills and plains, adorned with 
Plantation, of fruit- trees and garden: ſtuff. They have great plenty 
of hogs, bullocks, poultry, ducks, geeſe, and turkeys, with which 
they tupply the ſailors, taking in exchange ſhirts, drawers, or any 
light cloths, pieces of callico, ſilks, muſlins, arraeks, ſugar, &c. 
St Helena is ſaid to have been firſt diſcovered by the Portugueze 
on the fellival of the Empreſs Helena, mother of the Emperor Con: 
itantine the Great, Whoſe name it ſtill bears. It does not appear 
that the Portugueze ever planted a colony here; and the Engliſh 
Faſt- India company tock poſſeſſion of it in 1600, and held it with- 
out interruption till the year 1673, when, the Dutch took it by ſur- 
Priſe. However, the Engliſh, under the command of Captain Mun- 
den, recovered it again, within the ſpace of a year, and at the ſame 
time took three Dutch Eaſt- India ſhips that lay in the road. There 
are about 200 families in the iſland, moſt of them deſcended ſrom 
Englith parents. The Eaſt-India ſhips, take in water and trefſh pro- 
viſions here in their way home; but the ifland is ſo ſmall, and the 
wind fo much againſt them outward bound, that they, very ſeldom 
lee it then. | 3 SIR to 
The company's affairs are here managed by à gorernor, deputy- 
n and ſtore-keeper, Who have n ſalaries allowed 
y the company, beſides a public table well furniſhed, to which all 
commanders, maſters of thips, and principal paſſengers, are wel- 
PPP ( 1 
AscCENSITION. This iſland is ſituated in 7 degrees 40 minutes 
South Latitude, 600 miles North-Weſt of St Helena: it received its 
name from its being diſcovered by the Portugueze on Aſcenſion-day; 
and is a monntainous barren iſland, about 20 miles round, and un- 
inhabitsd; but has à ſafe convenient harbour, where the Eaſt-India 
ſhips generally touch to furaiſh themſelves. with turtles or tortoiſes, 
wie ate very plentiful here, and vaſtly large, ſome of them weigh- 
ing above 100 pounds each. LO not SL 


St MATTHEW. This is a fall inland, ling in 6-1 Weſt Lon- 
gitude, and 1-30. South Latitude, 300 miles on the North - Eaſt of 
Aſeenſion, and was allo diſtoveted by the Portugueze, who planned 


— 
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and kept poſſeſſion of it for ſome time; but aſterwards deſerting it, 
this iſland now remains uninhabited, having little to invite. other 
nations to ſettle there except a ſmall lake of freſh water, 2 
The font following iſlands, viz. ST THOMAS, ANABOA, 
PRINCES ISLAND, and FERNANDO PO, are fituated in the 
gulph of Guinea, between Congo and Benin; all of them were firſt 
diſcovered by the Portugueze, and are ſtill in the poſſeſſion of that 
nations. and furniſh, ſhipping with treth water and provifions as they 
pals by. OT 827 þ - 8 ö n ** 


CAPE VERD ISLANDS. Theſe iſlands are fo called from a 
cape of that name on the African coaſt, near the river, Gambia, o- 
ver · againſt which they lye, at the diſtance of 300 miles, between 23 
and 26 degrees Welt. Longitude, and 14 and 18 degrees North Lati- 
tude. They were diſcovered in the year 1460 by the Portugueze, 
and are about 20 in number; but ſome of them, being only barren 
uninhabited rocks, are not worth notice. St Jago, Bravo, Fago, 
Mayo, Bonaviſta, Sal, St Nicholas, St Lucia, St Vincent, Santa 
Cruz, and St Antonia, are the moſt conſiderable, and are ſubject to 
the Portugueze. The air, generally ſpeaking, is very hot, and in 
ſome of them very unwholeſome. They are inhabited by Europeans, 
or the deſcendents of Eurapeans,, and Negroes. e's : 
St Jago, where the Portugueze viceroy refides, is the moſt fruit - 
fol, beſt inhabited, and Jargeſt of them all, being 150 miles in cir+, 
cumſerencę; yet it is mountainous, and has much barren land in it. 
Its produce is ſugar, cotton, ſome, wine, Indian corn, cocoa- nuts, 
oranges, and other tropical fruits ; plenty of roots, FP 
and they have plenty of hogs and poultry, and ſome of the prettieſt. 
green monkies, with black faces, that ara to be met with any here. 
Baya; ſituated on the Eaſt fide, has a good port, and is ſeldom with-- 
out ſhips, thoſe out ward bound to Guinea or the Eaſt-Indies, from 
England, Holland, and France, often touching here for water and 
refeſh ments ; LY. n 
In the iſland of Mayo or May, immenſe quantities of ſalt is made 
by the heat of the tun, from the ſex-water, which, at ſpring-tides, 
is received into a, ſort of pan, formed by a ſand-bank, Which runs 
along the coaſt for two or three miles. Here the Engliſh drive a 
conſiderable trade for ſalt, and have commonly a man of war to guard 
the veſſels that come to load with it, which in ſome years amount ta 
an hundred or more. The ſalt coſts nothing, except for raking it to- 
gether, Wheeling it out of the pond, and carrying it on aſſes te the 
boats, which is done at a very cheap rate. Several of our ſhips come 
hither for a freight of aſſes, which they carry to Barbadoes and other 
Britiſh plantations. The inhabitants of this iſland, even the governor 
and prieſts, are all Negroes, and ſpeak the Portugueze language. Lhe 
Negro governor expects a ſmall preſent from every commander that. 
loads ſalt, and is pleaſed to be invited a- board their ſhips. The ſea- 
water is ſo exceſſive clear on this coaſt, that an Engliſh failor, who 
dropped. his, watch, perceived it at the bottom, though many fathoms 
deep, and had it brought up by one of the natives, who are, in gene- 
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The iſland of Fo go is remarkable for being a 'voleano, eontinually 


5 ſending up fulpharos exhalations; and ſometimes the flame breaks 


out like Etna, in a terrible manner, throwing out * that 
annoy all the acjacens Res... 


L 
1 


© '/GOREE is Gebert within en- Wie of Cape. verd, North La: 
ritude 14-43, Weſt Longitude 19-20, and was fo called by the Dutch, 


from an ifland and town fer the ſame name in Holland. It is a finall 
ſpor, not exceeding two miles in circumference, but its importance a- 
riſes from its ſituation for trade ſo near Cape-Verd, and has been 
therefore à bone of contention between European nations. It was firit 
poſſeſſed by che Dutch, from whom in 1663 it was taken by the Eng- 
lith, but in 1665 it was retaken by the Duteh, and in 1677 ſuhdued 
by the French, in whoſe poſſeſſion it remained till the year 1959, when 
it was redaced by Commodore Keppel, but reſtored to che rench at 
= treaty, of peace in 1763. Wy. © NA. BD] 


' CANARIES. The Canaries, clp called mt ee ed, | 


are ſeven in number, and ſituated "ee 12 and 19 degrees Weſt 
Longitude, and between 27 and 29 degrees North Latitude, about 
150 miles South-Weſt" of Morocco. Their particular names are, 


Palma, Hiero, Gomera, Tenerife, Grand Canaria, Fuertuventura, 


and Langarote. Theſe iflands enjoy a pure temperate air, and a- 


bound in the moſt delicions fruits, eſpecially grapes, which produce 
thoſe rich wines łhat obtain thè name of the Canary, whereof the 


greateſt part is exported to England, which in time of peace is com- 


puted at 10,000 hogſheads annually. The Canaries abound with 


thoſe little beautiful birds that bear their name, and are now ſo com- 
mon and fo much admired in Europe; ; but their wild notes in thee 


native land far excel thoſe in a cage or foreign clime. 


Grand Canary, which communicates its name to the whole; is 


about 150 miles in circumference, and ſo extremely fertile, as to 


produce two harveſts in a year. Teneriffe, the largeſt of theſe iflands 


next to that of the Grand Canary, is about 120 miles round ; a fer- 
tile country, abounding in corn, wine, and oil; 7 it is pretty 


much encumbered with mountains, particularly the Peak, of which 
captain Glaſs ohſerves, that in coming in with this iſland, in clear 
weather, the Peak may be eaſily diſcerned at 120 miles diftance, and 


in failing from it at 150. The Peak is an aſcent in the form of :x 


fugar-loaf, about 15 miles in circumference, and according to the 


account of Sprat, biſhop" of Rocheſter, publiſhed in the Philofophi- 


cal Tranſactions, near three miles perpendicular. This mountain is 
a volcano, and ſometimes throws ont ſuch quantities of ſulphur and 
melted ore, as to convert the richeſt lands into barren deſarts. Theſe 
iſlands were firſt diſcovered and planted by the Carthageuians; ; but 
the Romans, deſtroying that tate, put a ſtop to the navigation on 
the Weſt coaſt of Africa, and the Canaries lay concealed from the 
reſt of the world, until they were again diſcovered by the Spaniards 
in the year 1405, to whom they ſtill belong. 

MADEIRAS. The three iflands called rhe Madeiras, are fitu- 
ated, according to the author of Anſon's voyage, in a fine climate, 
in 32-27 North Latitude, and from 18-30 to 19-30 Weſt Longitude, 

about 
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continually beats upon it. | 
Though this, ifland ſeems to have been known to the ancients, yet 
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abont 100 miles North of the Canaries, and as many Welt of Sallee, 


in Morocco. The largeſt, from which the reſt derive the general 


name of Madeiras, or rather Mattera, on account of its being for- 
merly almoſt covered with wood, is about 75 miles Tong, 60 broad, 
and 180 in circumference. It is compoled of one continued hill, of 
a conſiderable height, extending trom Eaſt to Weſt ; the declivity 


of which, on the South fide, is cultivated and inter{perſed with vine- 


yards; and in the midſt of the flope the merchants have fixed their 


country ſeats, which form a very agreeable proſpect. There is but 


one conſiderable town in the whole fland, which is named Funchal, 
ſeated on the South part of the ifland, at the bottom of a large bay ; 
towards the ſea, it is defended by a high wall, with a battery of can- 
non, and is the only place where it is poſſible for à boat to land, and 
even here, the beach is covered with large ſtones, and a violent ſurf 


* 
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it lay concealed for many generations, and was at length diſcovered 
by the Portugueze in 1519: but others aſſert that it was firſt diſco- 
vered by an Engliſhman, in the year 1344. Be that as it will, the 
Portugueze took poſſeſſion of it, and are ſtill almoſt the only people 
who inhabit it. The Portugueze, at their firſt landing, finding it 


little better than a thick foreſt, rendered the ground capable of cul- 


tivation by ſetting fire to this wood; and it is now very fertile; pro- 
ducing in great abundance the richeſt wine, ſugar, the moſt delicate 
fruits, eſpecially oranges, lemons, and pameyranates 3 together with 
corn, honey, and wax: it abounds. alſo with boars and other wild 
beaſts, and with all forts of fowls, beſides numerous groves of ,cedar 
trees, and thoſe that yield dragon's blood, maſtic, and other gums. 
Tae inhabitants of this iſle make the beſt ſweet - meats in the World, 
and ſucceed wondertully in preſerving citrons and oranges; and in 
making marmalade and pertumed paſtes, which exceed thoſe of Ge- 
noa. The ſugar they make is extremely beautiful, and Tmells natu- 
rally of violets. This indeed is ſaid to be the firſt place in the Weſt 
where that manufacture was ſet on foot, and from thence was car- 
ried to the Braſils in America. The Portugueze not finding it fo 
profitable as at firſt, have pulled up the greateſt part of their ſugar- 
canes, and planted vineyards in their ſtead, which produce ſeveral 
ſorts of excellent wine, particularly that which bears the name of the 
iſland, Malmſey, and Tent ; of all which the inhabitants make and 
{cl prodigious quantities. No lets than 20,000 hogſheads of Ma- 
deira, it is ſaid, are yearly exported,” the greateſt part to the Well 
Indies, eſpecially to Barbadoes; the Madeira wine not only enduring 
a hot climate better than any other, but even being improved When 
expoſed to the ſun in barrels after the bung is taken out. It is ſaid 
no venomous animal can live here. Of the two other lands, one is 
called Port Santo, which lyes at a ſmall diſtance from Madeira, is a+ 
bout eight miles in compaſs, and extremely fertile It has very*good: 
harbours, where ſhips may ride with fafety againſt all winds,” except- 
the South-Weſt ; and is RW An by Indiamen outward and home+ _ 
ward bound. The other iffahd is an ineonſiderable barren rock. 
AZORES. Theſe are ſituated betweeg 25 and 32 degres Weſt 
F „ Lopgitude, 


»— 
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Longitude, and between 37 and 40 North Latitude, 9oo miles Weſt 
of Portugal, and as many Eaſt of Newfoundland, lying almoſt in 
the mid-way bet yeen Europe and America. They are nine in num- 

ber, and are named Santa Maria, St Miguel, or St Michael, Ter- 
cera, St George, Gracioſa, Fayal, Pico, Flores, and Corvo. 'Th 
were diſcovered in the middle of the fifteenth century by Joſuah Van. 
der- Berg, a merchant of Bruges in Flanders, who, in a'voyage to 

- Liſbon, was by ſtreſs of weather driven to theſe iflands, which he 
ound deſtitute of inhabitants, and called them the Flemith iſlands. 
On his arrival at Liſbon he boaſted of this diſcovery, on which the 

' *Portugueze ſet fail immediately and took poſſeſſion of them, and to 

. whom they ſtill belong, and were called in general the Azores, from 
the great number of hawks and falcons found among them. All thele 
lands enjoy a very clear and ſerene ſky, with a afubrions air; but 
are expoſed tp violent earthquakes, from which they have frequently 
ſuffered; and alſo by the inundations of ſurrounding waves. They 
-are however extremely fertile in corn, wine, and a variety 'of fruits, 
alſo cattle, fowl, and fiſh. r n 
It is remarkable that no poiſonous or noxious animal breeds on 
the Azores, and if carried thither, will expire in a few hours. 

St Michael, which is the largeſt, being near 100 miles in circum- 
ference, and containing 50,000 inhabitants, was twice inyaded and 
plundered by the Engliſh in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, Tercera 
is the moſt important of theſe iflands, on account of its harbout, 
which is ſpacious, and has good anchorage, but is expoſed to the 
South-Eaſt winds. Its capital town, Avgra, contains a cathedral 
and five churches, and is the refidence of the governor of theſe 
_ Hands, as well as the biſhop. ö | 
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HIS great Weſtern continent, frequently denominated the 
94 New. World, extends from the 80 degree North, to the 56 
degree South Latitude; and, where its breadth is known, 
from the 35 to the 136 degree of Welt Longitude, from London, 
ſtretching between 8 and gooo miles in length, and in its greateſt 
breadth 3690. It has two Summers, and a Jouble Winter, and en- 
joys all the variety of climates which the earth affords. It is waſh- 
ed by the two great oceans. To the Eaſtward it has the Atlantic, 
which divides it from Europe and Africa. To the Weſt it has the 
Pacific, or great South-Sea, by which it is ſeparated from Aſia. 
By theſe ſeas it carries on a direct conmerce with the other three 
parts of the world. It is. compoſed of two great continents, one on 
the North, the other upon the South, which are joined by the king- 
dom of Mexico, which forms u fort of Iſthmus 1500 miles long, and 
in one part, at Darien, ſo extremely narrow, as to make the com- 
munication between the two oceans by no means difficult, being on- 
ly 60 miles over. In the great gulph, which is formed between the 
{ Iſthmus, and the Northern and Southern continents, lye an infinite 
multitude of iflands, many of them large, moſt of them fertile, and 
denominated the Weſt- Indies, in contradiſtinction to the countries 
and iſlands of Aſia, beyond the Cape of Good- Hope, which are cal- 
led the Eaſt- Indies. ITE | 
Though America in general be not a mountainous. country, it 
contains the greateſt mountains in the world; In South-America the 
Andes, or Cordilleras, run from North to South along the coaſt of 
the Pacific ocean. They exceed in length: any chain of mountains in 
the other parts of the globe ; extending from the Iithmus of Darien, 
to the Streights of Magellan, they divide the whole Southern parts of 
America, and run a length of 4300 miles. Their height, is as re- 
markable as their length, tor though in part within the torrid zone, 
they are conſtantly covered with ſnow. In North-America, which 
is chiefly compoſed of gentle aſcents or level plains, we know of no 
conſiderable mountains, except thoſe towards the pole, and that long 
ridge which lies on the back of our ſettlements, ſeparating our co- 
Jonies from Canada and Louiſiana, which we call the Apalachian, 
or Alegeney mountains; if that may be conſidered as a mountain 
which upon one ſide is extremely lofty, hut upon the other is nearly 
on a level with the reſt of the country. #3 | 


2. America 


* 


rn e 
America is, without queſtion, that part of the globe which is beſt 
watered ; and that not only for the ſupport of life, and all the pur- 
poles of fertility, but for the convenience of trade, and the inter- 
courle of each part with the others. In North-America, thoſe vaſt 
tracts of country, ſituated beyond the Apalachian mountains, at an 

immenſe and unknown diſtance from the ocean, are watered by in- 
land ſeas, called the Lakes of Canada, which not only communi. 

« Cate with each other, but give riſe to ſeveral great rivers, particu- 

larly the Miſſiſippi, running from North to South till it falls into the 
gulph of Mexjco, after a courſe, including its turnings, of 4500 

miles, and receiving in its progreſs the valt tribute of the lllinois, 


the Rhine, or the Danube; and on the North, the river St Lau- 
rence, running a contrary courſe from the Miſſiſippi, till it empties 
itſelf into the ocean near Newfoundland; all of them being almoſt 
_ navigable to their heads, lay open the inmoſt receſſes of this great 
continent, and afford ſuch. an inlet for commerce, as are capable 
of producing the greateſt advantages. The Eaſtern fide of North- 
America, which makes a part of the Britiſh empire, beſides the no- 


plies ſeveral others of great depth, length, and commodious naviga- 
tion. | 

the Miſſiſippi) in the world, the river of Amazones, and the Rio- 

de-la-Plata, or Plate River. The firſt riſing in Peru, not far from 

the South - Sea, paſſes from Weſt to Eaſt, and falls into the ocean 

between Brazil and Guiana, after a courſe of more than 3000 miles, 

in which it receives a prodigious number of great and navigable ri- 

vers, The Rio-de-la-Plata, riſes in the heart of the cauntry, and 

having its ſtrength gradually augmented, by an acceſſion of many 

powerful ſtreams, Fr itſelt with ſuch vehemence into the ſea, 

ads to make it taſte freſh for many leagues from land. Beſides theſe, 

_ * there are other rivers in South-America, of which the Qronoquo is 
the molt confidcrable. © * e 8 215 

This country produces moſt of the metals, minerals, plants, drugs, 

ruits, trees, and wood, to be met with in the other parts of the 

world, and many of them in greater quantities and higher perfec- 

tion. The gold and ſilver of America has ſupplied Europe with 

ſuch immenſe quantities of thoſe valuable metals, that they are be- 

come vaſtly more common; and the gold and ſilver of Europe now 

bears little proportion ta the high price ſet upon them before the diſ- 

49 covery of America. | LE. > ED] 

Diamonds, pearls, emeralds, amethyſts, and other valuable tones, 

are likewiſe produced here, which, by being brought into Europe, 

have contributed likewiſe to lower their value; and which, before 


rate from Aſia and Africa, through the hands of the Venetians and 
Genoeſe, who then engroſſed the trade of the Eaſtern world. 

- =, _ Though the Indians Kill live in the quiet poſſeſſion of many large 

tracts, America, ſo tar as known, is chiefly claimed, and divided 

. into colonies, by three European nations, the Spaniards, Engliſh, 


7 


tion, 


7 


3 


the Miſaures, the Ohio, and other great rivers, ſcarcely inferior to 
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ble rivers Hudſon, Delaware, Suſquehana, and Potowmack, ſup- 


South- America ſupplies much the two largeſt. rivers (excepting 


the diſcovery of America, we were forced to buy at an extravagant 


And Porrugueze. The Spaniards haye the largeſt and richeſt por- 
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tion, extending from New Mexico and Louiſiana, in North-Ameri- 
ca, to the Streights of Magellan in the South - Sea, excepting the large 
province of Brazil, which belongs to Portugal; for though the French 
and Dutch have ſome forts upon Surinam and Guiana, they ſcarcely. 
deſerve to be conſidered as proprietors of any part of the Southern 
continent. meer 5 a 
Next to Spain, the moſt confiderable proprietor of Amefica is 
Great Britain, who derives her claim to North-America, from the 
firſt diſcovery of that continent, by Sebaſtian Cabot, in the name of 
Henry VII. anno 1497, about fix years atter the diſcovery of South 
America by Columbus, in the name of the king of Spain. This 
country was in general called Newfoundland, a name which is now 
appropriated ſolely to an iſland upon its coaſt. It was a long time 
before we made any attempt to ſettle this country. Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, an uncommon genius, and a brave commander, firſt ſhewed 
the way by planting a colony in the Southern part, which he called 
Virginia, in honour of his miſtreſs queen Elizabeth. | 
The multitude of. iflands, which lye between the two continents of 
North and South America, are divided among the Spaniards, Eng- 
liſh, and French. The Dutch indeed poſſeſs three or four ſmall 
iſlands, which, in any other hands, would be of no conſequence ; and 
the Danes have one or two, but they hardly deſerve to be named a- 
mong the proprietors of America. | 


BRITISH AMERICA. 


NEW BRITAIN. 


N 


NE BRITAIN, comprehending Labrador,, New North and 

South Wales, is bounded. by unknown lands, and frozen ſeas, 

about the pole, on the North; by the Atlantic ocean on the Eaſt; 

by the bay and river of St Laurener and Canada, on the South; 
and by unknown lands on the Weſt... . | 


Mountains.) The tremendous high moyntains in this country be- 
ing eternally covered with ſnow, and the winds blowing from thence 
three quarters of the year, occaſion a degree of cold in the Winter, 
2 is not experienced in any other part of the world in the ſame 

atitu le. | r 


* 


principal ſtraits are thoſe of Hudſon, Davies, and Belleiſle. 
Fil and Product. This country is extremely barren; to the North- 


ward 


Bays and Straits]; The principal bay is that of Hudſon, and the 


_ % 
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ward of Hudſon's Bay, even the hardy pine-tree is ſeen no longer, 
and the earth is incapable of any better production, than ſome miſer- 
able ſhrubs. Every kind of European ſeed has hitherto perithed 
in this inhoſpitable climate; but, in all probability, we have not tried 
the ſeed of corn from the Northern parts of Sweden and Norway. 

In ſuch caſes, the place from whence the ſeed comes is of great mo- 


ment. All this-ſeverity, and long continuance of Winter, and the 


barrenneſs oſ the earth which comes from thence, is experienced in 
che latitude of 52 the temperate latitude of Cambridge. | 


© Animals. ] Theſe are the monſe-deer, ſtags, rein-deer, bears, ty. 
gers, buffaloes, wolves, foxes, beavers, otters, lynxes, martins, ſquir- 
rels, ermins, wild-cats, and hares. Of the feathered kind, they have 
eeſe, buſtards, ducks, partridges, and all manner of wild fowls: Of 
h, there are whales, morſes, ſeals, cod · fiſn, and a white fill, pre- 
ſerable to herrings; and in their rivers and freſh waters, pike, perch, 
carp, and trout. There have been taken at Port- Nelſon, in one ſea- 
2 90,000 partridges, which are here as large as hens, and 25,000 
arcs. | 8 | 
All the animals of theſe countries are cloathed with a cloſe, ſoft, 
warm fur. In Summer there is here, as in other places, a variety 
in the colours of the ſeveral animals; when that ſeaſon is over, which 
Holds only for three months, they all aſſume the colour of the ſnow ; 
every thing animate and inanimate is white. This is a ſurprizing 
phenomenon. But what is yet more ſurprizing, the dogs and cats 
irom England, that have been carried into Hudſon's Bay, on the 


approach of Winter, have entirely changed their appearance, and 


acquired a much longer, ſofter, and thicker coat of hair than they 
had originally. 

All the quadrupeds of this new world are leſs than thoſe of the 
eld ; even ſuch as are carried from hence to breed there, are often 
ſound to degenerate, but are never ſeen to improve. If, with reſped 
to ſize, we ſhould compare the animals of the new and the old world, 
we ſhould find the one bear no manner of proportion to the other, 
The Aſiatic elephant often grows to above fifteen feet high, while 
the tapurette, which is the largeſt native of America, is not bigger 
than a calf of a year old. The Lama, which ſome alſo call the A- 
merican camel, is ſtill leſs. Their beaſts of prey are quite diveſted 
of that courage which is ſo often fatal to man in Africa or Aſia. 
They have no lions, nor, properly ſpeaking, either leopard. or tiger. 
Travellers, however, have affixed thoſe names to ſuch ravenous a- 
nimals as are there found moſt to reſemble thoſe of the ancient con- 
tinent. The congar, the jaquar, and the jaquaretti among them, 
are deſpicable in compariſon to the tiger, the leopard, and the pan- 
ther of Aſia. All the animals, therefore, in the Southern parts of 
America, are different from thoſe in the Southern parts of the ancient 
continent; nor does there appear to be any common to both, but 
. thoſe, which being able to bear the colds of the North, have travel- 
jed from one continent to the other; Thus the bear, the wolf, the 
rein- deer, the ſtag, and the beaver, are known as well by the inha- 
bitants of New Britain, and Canada, as Ruſſia; while the lion, the 
[egpard, and the tiger, which are natives of the South with us, are 
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2 utterly unknown in Southern America. But if the quadrupeds f 

d America be ſmaller than thoſe of the ancient continent, they are in 

d much greater abundance; for the ſmalleſt animals multiply in tha 

y. greateſt proportion. The goat, imported from Europe to Southern 
- America, in a few generations becomes much leſs, but then it alſo 

ie becomes more prolific, and inſtead of one kid at a time, or two at 

in the moſt, generally produces five, fix, and ſometimes more. 

8 Perſons and Habits.) The men of this country ſhew great i | 
F ity in their manner of kindling a fire, in cloathing themſelves, and 
r. in preſerving their eyes from the ill effects of that glaring white 
ve which every where ſurrounds them, for the greateſt part of the year; 
Jf in other reſpects they are very ſavage. In their ſhapes and faces 
e- they do not reſemble the Americans who live to the Southward 3 
h, but are much more like the Laplanders and Samoeids of Eu 
a= from whom they are probably deſcended. The other Americans ſeem 
0 to be of a Tartar original. | . ' 5 
1 | 
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% SITUATION AND EXTENT. 

ed Length 8007 , 61 and 81 Weſt Longitude. 

ia. Breadth oF ben by and 52 North Latitude. 

a- Boundaries. ] 4 & HE French comprehended under the name of 
n- Canada a very large territory, taking into their 
m, claim. part of New Scotland, New England, and New York, on the 
n- Faſt; and to the Weſt, extending it as far as the Pacific ocean. 
of That part, however, which they have been able to cultivate, lay 
nt chiefly upon the banks of the river St Laurence, and the numerous 
ut ſmall rivers falling into that ſtream. This being reduced by the Bri- 
el- _ tith arms in the late war, is now formed into a Britiſh colony, called 
he the Provinee of Quebec. FF 

la- . n * N | | 
he Air and Climate.] The climate of this extenſive” province is not 
Ire very different from the Northern colonies, but-as it is much 

rip from the ſea, and more Nortberly than a great part of theſe provin- 


ces, 
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ces, it has a much ſeverer Winter, though the air is generally Geeky 
but like moſt of thoſe American tracts, that do not lye too far 10 
the Northward, the Summers are very hot, and exceeding pleaſant. 


Sell and Produce.) Though the climate be cold, and the Winter 
long and tedious, the ſoil is in general very good, and in many 
parts extremely fertile, in wheat, barley, rye, with other ſorts dt 
grains, fruits, and vegetables; tobacco, in particular, thrives well, 
and is much cultivated. The iſle of Orleans, near Quebec, and the 
lands upon the river Sc Laurence, and other rivers, are remarkable 
for the richneſs of their ſoil. The meadow-grounds in Canada, 
-which are well watered, yield excellent graſs, and breed vaſt num- 


U 1 


bers of great and ſmall cattle. 3 


i e a6 | e | | $ 7 
|. Timber and Plants.) The uncultivated parts of North-America 


contain the greateſt foreſts in the world. They are a continued 
wood, not planted by the hands of men, and in all appearance as 
old as the world itſelf, Nothing is more magnificent to the fight; 
the trees are exceedingly high, and there is ſuch a prodigious variety 
of ſpecies, that even among thoſe perſons who have taken moſt pains 
to know them, there is not one perhaps that knows half the number. 
This province produces two ſorts of pines, the white and the red; 
four ſorts of firs, two Torts of cedar and oak, the white and the red; 
the male and female maple; three ſorts of aſh trees, the free, the 
mongrel, and the baſtard ; three ſorts of walnut trees, the hard, 
the Fe and the ſmooth ; vaſt numbers of beech trees, and white 
wood ; white and red elms, and-poplars, The Indians hollow the 
red elms into canoes, ſome of which, made out of one piece, will 
contain twenty perſons ; others are made of the bark, the defferent 
pieces of which they ſe together with the inner rind, and daub 
over the ſeams with pitch, or rather a bituminous matter reſembling 
pitch, to prevent their leaking ; and the ribs of theſe canoes are 
made of boughs of trees. About November, the bears and wild-cats 
take up their habitation in the- hollow elms, and remain there till 
April. Here are alfo found cherry-trees, plumb-trees, the vinegas- 
tree, the fruit of witch, infuſed in water, produces vinegar; an 
acquatic plant, called alaco, the fruit of which may be made into a 
confection; the white thorn, the cotran-tree, on the top of which 
grow ſeveral tifts of flowers, which, when ſhaken in the morning, 
before the dew falls pf, produce honey, that may be boiled up into 
ſugar, the ſced being a pod, containing a very fine kind of cotton ; 
the ſun-plant, which rembles a marigold, and grows to the height 
of ſeven or eight feet; Turkey corn, French beans, , gourds, melous, 


capillaire, and the hope-plant. 
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Metals and Mineralt.] Near uebee is 4 Kae lead mine, and in 


ſome of the mountains, we are told, ſilver has been found, though 


we have not heard that any great advantage has been made of it as 
yet. This country alſo abounds with coals. R 


| Rivers. ] The principal are, the Outtauais, St John's, Seguenay, 
Deſprairies, and Trois Rivieres ; but they are all ſwallowed up ÞY 


1 
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circuit. All of theſe are navigable by any veſſels, and they a 
municate with one another, except that the paſſage between-Erie and 
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the river St Lawrence. This river iſſues from the lake Ontario, and; 
taking its courſe North-Eaſt, waſhes Montreal, where it receives the 
Outtauais, and forms many fertile iſlands. It continues the ſame: 
courſe, and meets the tide. upwards of 400 miles from the ſea, where 
it is navigable for large veſſels; and below Quebec, 320 miles from 
the ſea, it becomes broad, and ſo deep that ſhips of the line contri- 
buted, in the laſt war, to reduce that capital. After receiving in 
its progreſs innumerable ſtreams, this great river falls into the ocean 
at Cape Roſieres, where it is 90 miles broad, and where the cold is 


intenſe, and the ſea boiſterous. 


| Lakes.) Here are five lakes, the ſmalleſt of which is a piece of 
ſweet water, greater than any in the other parts of the world; theſe - 
are the lake Ontario, which is not leſs than 200 leagues in circums 
ference z Erie, or Oſwego, longer, but not ſo broad, is about the 


fame extent. That of the Huron ſpreads greatly in width, and is in 


circumference not leſs than 300, as is that of Michigan, though like 
lake Erie, it is rather long and comparatively narrow. But the 
lake Superior, which contains ſeveral large iſlands, is 500 leagues in 

ſi com- 


Ontario is interrupted by a ſtupendous fall, or eataract, which is cal- 
led the fall of . The water here is near half a mile wide, 


where the rock croſſes it, not in a direct line, but in the form of z 


half- moon. When it comes to the perpendicular fall, which is 157 
feet, no words can expreſs the conſternation of travellers at ſeeing ſo 
great a body of water falling, or rather violently thrown, from fo 
great an height, upon the rocks below ; from whence it again rebounds 
to a very great height, appearing white as ſnow, being all covered 
into foam through thoſe violent agitations. The noiſe of this fall is 
often heard at the diſtance of fifteen miles, and ſometimes much far- 
ther. The vapour arifing from the fall may ſometimes be ſeen at a 
great diſtance, appearing like a cloud or pillar of ſmoak, and there 
is the appearance of a rainbow, whenever the ſun and the poſition of 
a traveller favours. Many beaſts and fowls here loſe their lives, by 
attempting to ſwim, or croſs the ſtream in he current above the fall, 
and are found daſhed in pieces below, and ſometimes the Indians, thro? 
careleſſneſs or drunkenneſs, have met with the ſame fate; and per- 
haps no place in the world is frequented by ſuch a number of eagles 
as are invited hither by the carnage of deer, elks, bears, &c. on which 
they feed. The river St Lawrence is the outlet of theſe lakes; by 
which they diſcharge themſelves into the ocean. 


Animals.) The animals that find ſhelter and nouriſhment in the 
immenſe foreſts of Canada, and which indeed traverſe the unculti- 
vated parts of all this continent, are ſtags, elks, deer, bears, foxes, 
martins, wild-cats, ferrets, weſels, ſquirrels of a large ſize and grey- 


iſh hue, hares, and rabbits. The Southern parts in particular breed 


great numbers of wild bulls, deer of a ſmall ſize, divers ſorts. of roe- 


bucks, goats, wolves, G. The marſhes, lakes, and pools, ſwarm 


with otters, beavers, or caſtors, of which the white are highly valu- 
ed, being ſcarce, as well as the right black kinds The Americas 
| | My aver 


_ draped, that continues not ng 


diſagreeable reliſh. | 


- diſpatch him. | 
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beaver is near four feet in length, and weighs ſixty or ſeventy pounds; 
they live from fifteen to twenty years, and the females generally 


bring forth four young ones at à time. It is an amphibious qua- 


at a time in the water, but yet can- 
not live without frequently bathing in it. Their colours are differ- 
ent; black, brown, white, yellow, and ſtraw- colour, but it is ob- 
ſerved, that the lighter their colour, the leſs quantity of fur they are 
cloathed with, and live in warmer climates. The furs of the beaver 


are of two kinds, the dry and the green; the dry fur is the ſkin be- 
fore it is applied to any uſe; the green are the furs that are worn, 


after being ſewed to one another, by the Indians, who beſmear them 
with uncuous ſubſtances, which not only render them more pliable, 
but give the fine down that is manufactured into hats that oily qua- 
lity which renders it proper to be worked up with the dry fur. Both 
the Dutch and Engliſh have of late found the ſecret of making ex- 
cellent cloths, gloves, ang ſtockings, as well as hats, from the bea- 
yer fur. Beſides the fur, this uſeful animal produces the true caſ- 
toreum, which is contained in bags in the lower part of the belly, dif- 


ferent from the teſticles ; the value of this drug is well known. The 


fleſh of the beaver is a moſt delicious food, but when boiled it has a 


The muſk-rat is a diminutive kind of animal, reſembling a beaver 
in every thing but its tail, It affords a very ſtrong muſk, and weighs 
five or ſix pounds. Fo | 
Ihe elk is of the ſize of a horſe or mule. Its fleſh is very agree- 
ble and nouriſhing, and its colour a mixture of light-grey, and dark- 
red. They love the cold countries; and when the Winter affords 
them no graſs, they gnaw the bark of trees. 
proach very near this animal when he is hunted, as he ſometimes 
ſprings furiouſly on his purſuers, and tramples them to pieces. To 
prevent this, the hunter throws his clothes to him, and while the de- 
luded animal ſpends his fury on theſe, he takes proper meaſures to 

There is a carnivorous animal here, called the carcajou, of the 
feline or cat kind, with a tail ſo long, that Charlevoix ſays he twiſt- 
ed it ſeveral times roune his body. Its body is about two feet in 
length, from the end of the ſnout to the tail. It is ſaid, that this 
animal, winding himſelf about a tree, will dart from thence upon 
the elk, twiſt his ſtrong tail round his body, and cut his throat in a 
moment. 

The buffaloe, a kind of wild ox, has much the ſame appearance 
with thoſe of Europe; his body is covered with a black wool, which 
is highly eſteemed. The fleth of the female is very good; and the 
buffaloe hides are as foft and pliable as chamoes leather, but ſo very 
ſtrong, that the bucklers which the Indians make uſe of are hardly 


penetrable by a muſket-ball. The Canadian roebuck is a domeſtic 


animal, but differs in no other reſpe& from thoſe of Europe. Wolves 
are ſcarce in Canada, but they afford the fineſt furs in all the coun- 
try; their fleſh is white, and good to eat; and they purſue their 
prey to the tops of the talleſt trees. The black foxes are greatly e- 


ſteemed, and very ſcarce; but thoſe of other colours are more com- 


and 


mon ; and ſome on the Upper Miſſiſippi are of a ſilver colour, 
N f | SOL ESA \ very 


It is dangerous to ap- 
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very beautiful. They live upon water-fowle, which they decoy with- 


in. their clutches by a thouſand antic tricks, and then ſpring upon 
and devour them. 'The Canadian poll-cat has a moſt beautiful white 
fur, except the tip of his tail, which is as black as jet. Nature bas 
given this animal no defence but its urine, the ſmell of. which is in- 
tollerably nauſeous ; this, when attacked, it ſprinkles plentifully on 
its tail, and throws it on the aſſailant. The Canadian wood-rat is 
of a. beautiful ſilver colour, with a buſhy tail, and twice as big as 
the European: the female carries under her belly a bag, which ſhe 
opens and ſhuts at pleaſure ;, and in that ſhe places her young when 
purſued. Here are three ſorts of ſquirrels; that called the flying 
{quirrel will leap 40 paces or more, from one tree to another. This 
little animal is eaſily tamed, and is very lively, but oſten falls aſleep, 
and he puts up wherever he can find a place, in one's ſleeve, pocket, 
or muff; he firſt pitches on his maſter, whom he will diſtinguiſh a- 
mong 20 perſons. The Canadian porcupine is leſs than a middling 
dog ; when roaſted, he eats full as well as a ſucking pig. . The-hares 
and rabbits differ little from thoſe in Europe, only they turn grey in 
Winter. There are two ſorts of bears here, one of a reddiſh, and 
the other of a black colour; but the former js the molt dangerous. 
The bear is not naturally fierce, unleſs when wounded, or oppreſſed 
with hunger. They run themſelves very poor in the month of July, 
when it is ſomewhat dangerous to meet them; and they are ſaid to 
ſupport themſelves during the Winter, when the ſnow lyes from four 
to fix feet deep, by ſucking their paws. . Scarce any thing among the 
Indians is undertaken with greater ſolemnity than hunting the bear; 
and an alliance with a noted bear-hunter, who has killed ſeveral in 
one day, is more eagerly ſought after than that of one who has ren- 
dered himſelf famous in war. The reaſon is, becauſe the chace ſup- 
plies the family with both food and raiment. _ = 
Of the ſeathered creation, they have eagles, falcons, goſhawhks, - 
tercols, partridges, grey, red, and black, Bs. long tails, which they 

ſpread out as a fan, and make a very beautiful appearance; wood- 
cocks are ſcarce in Canada, but ſnipes, and other water - game, are 
plentiful. A Canadian raven is ſaid by ſome writers to eat as well 
as a pullet, and an owl better. Here are black - birds, ſwallows, and 
larks ; no leſs than twenty-two different ſpecies of ducks, and a great 
number of ſwans, turkeys, geeſe, buſtards, teal, water-hens, cranes, 
and other large water-fowl ; but always at a diſtance from houſes. 
Thruſhes and goldfinches are found here ; but the chief Canadian 


bird of melody is the white-bird, which is a kind of ortolan, very 


ſhowy, and remarkable for announcing the return of Spring. The 
fly-bird is thought to be the moſt beautiful of any in nature; with 
all his plumage, he is no bigger than a cock-chater, and he makes a 
noiſe with his wings like the humming of a large fly. 

Among the reptiles of this country, the ratue-ſnake is the moſt 
remarkable. Some of them are as big as a man's leg, and five or 
ſix feet in length. Its tail is ſcaly like a coat of mail, and it is ſaid 
there grows every year one ring, or row of ſcales upon it; ſo that 
they know its age by its tail, as we do that of a horſe by its teeth. 
In moving, it makes a rattling noiſe, from which it has its name. 
The bite ef this ſerpent is mortal, nor is there, according to the beſt 
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accounts, any certain remedy for its poiſon ; however, the rattle-ſnake 
ſeldom bites paſſengers unleſs it is provoked, and never darts itſelf at 
any perſon without firſt rattling three times with its rail. When pur. 
ſued, if it has but a little time to recover, it folds itſelf round, with 
the head in the middle, and then darts itſelf with great fury and vi. 
plence againſt its purſuers : nevertheleſs, the ſavages chaſe it, and 
find its fleſh very good, which is uſed by the American apothecaries 
in particular caſes. | : 
© Beſides the great variety of other fiſh in the rivers and lakes, are 
ſea - wolves, ſea-cows, porpoiſes, the lencornet, the goberque, the 
{ſea-plaiſe, ſalmon, trout, turtle, lobſters, the chaouraſou, ſturgeon, 
the achigaw, the gilt-head, runny, ſhade, lamprey,- ſmelts, conger- 
eels, mackarel, Bale, herrings, anchovies, and pilchards. The 
ſea-wolf, ſo called from its howling, is an amphibious creature; the 
largeſt are ſaid to weigh 2000 pounds; their fleſh is good eating: 
but the profit of it lyes in the oil, which is proper for burning, and 
currying of leather; their ſkins make excellent coverings for trunks, 
and though not fo'fine as Morocco leather, they preſerve their freſh. 
nels better, and are leſs liable to cracks. The ſhoes and boots made 


of thoſe ſkins let in no water, and, when properly tanned, make 


excellent and laſting covers for ſeats. The Canadian ſea-cow ig 


larger than the ſea-wolf, but reſembles it in figure: it has two teeth 


of the thickneſs and length of a man's arm, that, when grown, look 
like horns, and are very fine ivory as well as its other teeth. Some 
of the porpoiſes of the river St Lawrence are faid to yield a hogſhead 
of oil; and of their ſkins waiſtcoats are made, which are exceſſive 
ſtrong, and muſket-proof. The lencornet is a kind of kuttle-fiſh, 
quite round, or rather oval ; there are three ſorts of them, which 
differ only in ſize ; ſome being as large as a hogſhead, and others 
but a foot long; they catch only the laſt, and that with a torch; 
they are excellent eating. The goberque has the taſte. and ſmell of 
a ſmall cod. The ſea-plaiſe is good eating; they are taken with 

bh The charouaſou is an armed 
Aſh, about five feet long, and as thick as a man's thigh, reſembling 
a pike ; but is covered with ſcales that are proof againſt a dagger: 
its Colour is a ſilver grey; and there grows under his mouth a Hos 
bonny ſubſtance, ragged at the edges. He conceals himſelf among 
the canes and reeds, in ſuch a manner that nothing is to be ſeen be- 
ſides his weapon, which he holds raiſed perpendicularly, above the 
ſurface of the water: the fowls, which come to take reſt, imagining 
the weapon to be only a withered reed, perch upon it, but they are 
no ſooner alighted, than the fiſh opens his throat, and makes ſuch 
a ſudden motion to ſeize his prey, that it ſeldom eſcapes him. This 
Aſh is an inhabitant of the lakes. The achigau, and the gilt-head, 
are fiſh peculiar to the river St Lawrence. Some of the rivers breed 


a kind of crocodile, that differs only in ſize from thoſe of the Nile. 


Inhabitants and principal Towns.) The different tribes of Indians 
in Canada are almoſt innumerable ; but theſe people are obſerved to 
deereaſe in population where the Europeans are moſt numerous, ow- 
ing chiefly to the immoderate uſe of ſpiritoys liquors, of which they 
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Quvebec, the capital of all Canada, is ſituated at the confluence of 


the rivers St Lawrence and St Charles, or the Little River, about 
g20 miles from the ſea. It is built on a rock, partly of marble and 
artly of flate. The town is divided into an upper and a lower; 
the houſes in both are of ſtone, and built in a tolerable manner. The 
fortifications are ſtrong, though not regular. The town 1s covered 
with a regular and beautiful citadel, in which the governor reſides. 
The number of inhabitants are computed at 12 or 15,000. © The ri- 
yer, which from the ſea hither is four or five leagues broad, narrows 
all of a ſudden to about a mile wide. The harbour, which lyes op- 
polite the town, is ſafe and commodious, and about five fathom 
deep. It is flanked by two baſtions, that are raiſed 25 feet from the 
ground, which is about the height of the tides at the time of the 
equinox. 

Ahe town called Trois Rivieres, or the Three Rivers, is about 
half way between Quebec and Montreal, and has its name from 
three rivers which join their currents here, and fall into the St Law- 
rence. It is much frequented by ſeveral nations of Indians, who, 
by means of theſe rivers, reſort hither and trade with the inhabitants 
in various kinds of furs. and {kins. The country here is pleaſant, 
and fertile in corn, fruit, &c. and great numbers of handſome hou- 
ſes ſtand on both fides the rivers. 

Montreal ſtands on an ifland in the river St Lawrence, which is 


ten leagues in length and four in breadth, at the foot of a mountain 


which gives name to it, about half a league from the South ſhore. 
The city forms an oblong ſquare, divided by regular and well ſorm- 
ed ſtreets ; and when it fell into the hands of the Engliſh, the hou- 
ſes were built in a very handſome manner, and every houſe might 
be ſeen at one view from the harbour, or from the Southermoſt 


of the river, as the hill on the fide of which the town ſtands falls 


gradually to the water. This place is ſurrounded by a wall and a 
dry ditch, and its fortifications have been much improved by the 
Engliſh, Montreal is nearly as large as Quebec; but ſince it fell 
into the hands of the Englith it hath ſuffered much by fires. 


NEW SCOTLAND: 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Miles. Degrees. 


Length 350 43 and 49 North Latitnde. 
Breadth 2 . 2 8 60 and 67 Weſt Longitude. 


Boundaries. B OUNDED by the river St Lawrence on the 
_ $2 North; by the gulph of St Lawrence, and the At- 
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lantic ocean, Eaſt; by the ſame ocean, South; and by Canada and 
New England, Weſt. ö r ä 


Rivers. ] The river of St Lawrence forms the Northern boundary. 
The rivers Riſgouche and ie run from Weſt to Eaſt, and fall 
into the bay ot St Lawrence. The rivers of St John, Paſſamagnadi, 


Penobſcot, and St Croix, which run from North to South, fall into 


Fundy bay, or the ſea a little to the Eaſtward of it. 


Seat, Bays, and Cape.] The ſeas adjoining to it are, the Atlantic 
/ ocean, Funday bay, and the gulph of St Lawrence. The leſſer bays 
are, Chenigto and Green bay upon the Iſthmus, which joins the 
North part of Nova Scotia to the South; and the bay of Chaleurs 
on the North-Eaſt; the bay of Chedibucto on the South-Eaſt ; the 
bay of the iſlands, the ports of Bart, Chebucto, Proſper, St Mar. 
garet, La Heve, port Maltois, port Ryſignol, port Vert and port 
Joly, on the South; port La Tour, on the Squth-Eaſt ; port $t 
Mary, Annapolis, and Minas on the South ſide of Fundy bay. 
The chief capes are, cape Portage, Ecoumenac, Tourmentin, cape 
Port and Epis, on the Eaſt. Cape Fogeri, and cape Canceau, on 
the South-Eaſt. Cape Blanco, cape Vert, cape Theodore, cape Dore, 
cape Le Heve, and cape Negro, on the South. Cape Sable, and cape 
Fourche, on the South-Weſt. | 


Climate.] The climate of this country, though within the tempe- 
rate Zone, has been found rather unfavourable to European conſti- 
tutions. They are wrapt up in fog during great part of the year, 
and for four or five months it is intenſely cold. But though the cold 
in Winter, and the heat in Summer are great, they come on gradu- 


ally, ſo as to prepare the body for enduring both. 


Sail and Prodace.] New Scotland is almoſt a continued foreſt. In 
moſt parts, the ſoil is thin and barren, the corn it produces of a 
ſkrivelled kind like rye, and the graſs intermixed with a cold ſpungy 
moſs. However, there. are tracts in the Peninſula to the South- 
ward, which do not yield to the beſt land in New England ; and, 
in general, the foil is adapted to the produce of hemp and flax. The 
timber is extremely proper for ſhip-building, and produces pitch and 
tar. | ” | | 


Animals. This country abounds in the animal productions of the 
neighbouring provinces, particularly deer, beaver, and otters. Wild 

. fowl, and all manner of game, and many kinds of European fowls 
and quadrupeds have, from time to time, been brought into it, and 
thrive well. At the cloſe of March, the fiſh begin to ſpawn, when 
they enter the rivers in ſuch ſhoals as are incredible. Herrings come 


up in April, and the ſturgeon and ſalmon in May. 
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NEW ENGLAND. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Miles. Degrees. 


Length 550 41 and 49 North Latitude. 
Brezdth 21 Nr 957 and 74 Weſt Longitude. 
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Poondaries.] Bout on the North-Eaſt by New Scotland, 


e on the Weſt by Canada, on the South by New 

4 York, and on the Eaſt by the Atlantic. * | 

e, | * 5 

Je * Diviſions. Provinces. Chief towns. 

The North diviſion 3 ; 

| „„ | New Hamplbire 5 $ Portſouth. 

1 The Middle diviſion, $ Maſſachuſet's Col. 5 120. W. 2 — 

Id The South diviſion, Rhode Iſland, &c. —m— 

u- JC : ly ew on. 

This Weſt diviſion, $ ConneAticut, [ Hertford: 

In Rivers.] Their rivers are, Connecticut; Thames ;' Patuxent ; Me- 

5 rimac; Piſcataway; Saco; Caſco; Kinebeque; and Penobſcot, or 

y Pentagonet. | 8 

h- 

id, Bays and Capes.) The moſt remarkable bays and harbours are thoſe 

he formed by Plymouth, Rhode-Ifland, and Providence plantations 

nd Monument-Bay ; Weſt- Harbour, formed by the beading of Cape- 

| Cod ; Boſton- Harbour, Piſcataway, and Caſco-Bay. | | 

The chief capes are, Cape-Cod, Marble- Head, Cape-Anne, Cape- 

the Netic, Cape-Porpus, Cape-Elizabeth, and Cape-Small-Point. 

11d ; 0 3 4 ; : P 

wis | Air and Climate.) New England, though ſituated almoſt-ten de- 

ind grees farther South than the mother country, has an earlier Win- 

Jen ter, which continues longer, and is more ſevere than with us. The 

me Summer again is extremely hot, and much beyond any thing known 


in Europe, in the ſame latitude. The clear and ſerene temperature 
of the ſky, however, makes amends for the extremity of heat and 
cold, and renders the climate of this country ſo healthy, that it is 


reported to agree better with Britiſh conſtitutions than any other of 
W the American provinces. 


The ſun riſes at Boſton, on the * day, at 26 minutes after 
four in the morning, and ſets at 34 minutes after ſeven in the even- 


8 ing; 
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ing; and on their ſhorteſt day, it riſes at 35 minutes after ſeven in 
the morning, and ſets at 27 minutes after four in the afternoon ; 
thus their longelt day is about fifteen hours, and their ſhorteſt about 
nine. | FRY ö 


Soil and Produce.) The lands lying on the Eaſtern ſhore of Ame. 
Tica, are low, and in ſome parts ſwampy, but farther back they riſe 
into hills, In New England, towards the North-Eaſt, the lands be: 
come rocky and mountainous. The ſoil here is various, but beſt ag 
you approach the Southward. Round Maſſachuſet's Bay the ſoil is 
black, and rich as in any part of England; and here the firſt plant. 
ers found the graſs above a yard high. The uplands are leſs fruit: 
ful, being, for the moſt part, a mixture of ſand and gravel, inclining 
to clay. The low grounds abound in meadow and paſture land. The 
European grains bo not been cultivated here with much ſucceſs; 
the wheat is ſubject to be blaſted ; the barley is an hungry grain, and 
the oats are lean and chaffy ; but the Indian corn flouriſhes in high 
perfection, and makes the general food of the lower ſort of people: 
they likewiſe malt and brew it into beer, which is not contemptible. 
They raiſe in New England a large quantity of hemp and flax, and 
the fruits of Old England come to great perfection here, particularly 
peaches and apples. Seven or eight hundred fine peaches may be 
found on one tree, and a ſingle apple-tree has produced ſeven barrels 
of cyder in one ſeaſon. 8 
Tbe oaks here are faid to be inferior to thoſe of England ; but the 
firs are of an amazing bulk, and were wont to furniſh the royal navy 
of England with maſts and yards, They draw from their trees con- 
ſiderable quantities of pitch, tar, roſin, turpentine, gums, and balm; 
and the ſoil produces hemp and flax. © | 2 5 


Iletali.] Rich iron mines, of a moſt excellent kind and temper, 
have been diſcovered in New England, and, if improved, might in a 
ſhort time equal the Swediſh. Reds | 


| | 5 
Animals. ] All kinds of European cattle thrive here, and multiply 
exceedingly; the horſes of New England are hardy, and ſervice- 
able, but ſmaller than the Engliſh, though larger than the Welch. 
They have few ſheep; and the wool, though ot a ſtaple ſufficiently 
Jong, is not near ſo fine as that of England. Here are alſo elks, 
deer, hares, rabbits, ſquirrels, beavers, otters, monkeys, minks, 
martins, racoons, ſabbs, bears, wolves, which are only a kind of 
wild dogs, foxes, ' ounces, and a variety of other tame and wild 
quadrupeds. But one of the maſt ſingular animals, of this and the 
neighbouring countries, is the moſe or mooſe-deer, of which there 
are two ſorts ; che common light-grey mooſe, which reſembles the 
ordinary deer ; -and the large black mooſe, whoſe body is about the 
ſize of a bull. The horns, When full grown, are about four or five 
feet from the head to the tip, and have ſhoots, or branches, to each 
horn, which generally ſpread about ſix feet. When this animal goes 
through a thicket, or under the boughs of a tree, he lays his horns 
back on his neck, to place them out of his way; and theſe prodigious 
horns are ſhed every year. He daes net ſpring or riſe in going like 
| | a deer; 
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of twenty or thirty 
he generally takes to the water. 
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2 deer; but a large one, in his common walk, has been ſeen to ſtep 
over a gate five feet High. When unharboured, he will run a courſe. 
| les before he takes to a bay; but when chaſed; 


D „ 


ere are great plenty of fowls, as turkeys, | geeſe, partridges, 


ducks, widgeons, dappers, ſwans, heathcocks, herons, ſtorks, black - 
birds, all ſorts of barn-door fowl, vaſt flights of pigeons, which 
come and go at certain ſeaſons of the year, cormorants, ravens, 


crows, &c. The reptiles are, rattle-ſnakes, frogs, and toads, which 
ſwarm in the uncleared parts of the countries, where, with the owls, 
they make a moſt hideous noiſe in the Summer evenings. 


The ſeas round New England, as well as its-rivers, abound with - 


fiſh, and even whales of ſeveral kinds. A terrible.creature, called 
the whale-killer, from 20 to 30 feet long, with ſtrong teeth and jaws, 
perſecutes the whale in thoſe ſeas; but, afraid of his monſtrous ſtrength, 
they ſeldom attack a full whale, or indeed a young one, but 
in companies of ten or twelve. At the mouth ot the river Penobſcot 


there is a mackarel fiſhery; they likewiſe filu for cod in Winter, which | 


they dry in the frolt. © | | : 
Religion.] In the year 1768 the four provinces contained upwards 
of 700 religious aſſemblies; of which 36 only obſerved the forms of 
the church of England. Every particular ſociety among them is in- 
dependent of all other eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction; nor does there lye 
any appeal from their puniſhments or cenfures. The miniſters of 
Boſton depend entirely on the 1 of their hearers for ſupport ; 
or them by the congregation 
every time divine ſervice is celebrated. Since the commencement of 
the war, the ſtate of religion in this and the other Britith colomes is 


unknown to us. 
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SITUATION AND EXTENT: 
Length 300 40 and 46 North Latitude. 
Breadth 1 Ob derum, $a and 76 Weſt Longitude. 


Boundaries.) Nx YORK is bounded on the South and South- 
1 Weſt, by Hudſon's and Delaware rivers, which 


divide it from New Jerſey and Penſylvania; on the Eaſt and North- 


Eaſt, by New England and the Atlantic ocean; and on the North- 
Weſt, by Canada. „ b 7 1169 Sn | 72 6 1 
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E -- - _ prov ride, including the "iſland" of New Vork, Long-Ifland, WW = 
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{| Rivers.] The principal of theſe are Hudſon's and the Mohawk; 
the former abounds with excellent harbours, and is well ſtored with 
eat variety of fiſh ; on this the cities of New York and Albany 
are ſituated. On the Mohawk is a large cataract, called the Cohoes, 
the water of which is faid to fall 70 feet perpendicular, where the 
river is a quarter of · a mile in breadth. C45 8. . | 


| + Capes, ] "Theſe are Cape May, on the Eaſt entrance of Delaware 
ö ; river; Sandy-Hook, near the entrance of Raritan river; and Mon- 
s _tock Point, at the Eaſt end of Long-Ifland. _ 


Climate, Soil, and Produce.) This province, lying to the South 
of New England, enjoys a more happy temperature of climate. The 
air is very healthy, and agrees well with all conſtitutions. The face 
of the country, reſembling that of the other colonies in America, 
is low, flat, and marſhy, towards the ſea. As you recede from the 
coaſt, the eye is entertained with the gradual ſwelling of hills, which 

= become large in proportion as you advance into the country. The 

1 | ſoil is extremely fertile, producing wheat, rye, Indian corn, oats, 

| barley, flax, and fruits in great abundance and perfection. The tim- 

ber is much the ſame with that of New England. A great deal of 

iron is found here. 75 N 
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Eaſt and Eaſt, . - ay Atlantic ocean ; and by the Sound, which ſe- 


parates Staten- ** the N oh and Hudſon” s river on the 
Diviſions. + Conn mo + Chief tw. | 
: Middleſex, Perth-Amboy & New- Brunſwick. 
Eaſt diviſion, ] Egger auth, ]] None: 
ö x, izabeth and Newark. 
contains, Somerſet, None. 
Bergen, Bergen. $4 7 7 3 
N * 40. N. . 
Burlington, |. Bonunaron, 7550. W. Lon. 
Glouceſter, Glouceſter. 


2 © 10 Salem, Salem. 
Weſt diviſion, Cumberland, * | Hopewell, 47 22 


contams, Cape May, [( None. he 
I Hunterdon, | Trenton. 
Morris, Morris. 


(Suſſex, 9 * None. | 


Rivers. ] Theſe are Delaware, Raritan, and Paſſaick, on the lat- 

ter of which is a remarkable cataract; the height of the rock from 

which the water falls is ſaid to be about 70 feet perpendicular, and 
the 1 river ns 8 yards broad, 


Climate; Soil, and Produce.) The climate — "ho tro 
that of New York; the ſoil is various, at leaſt one fourth part of 
the province'is barren, fandy land, producing pines and cedars; the 


other parts in neral are good, and produce wheat, barley j 
Ini corny de in rea 3 


PENSYLVANITA. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


— 


08... Degrees. 
Length 300 9 „. 34 and 81 Weſt Longitude, ? 
Breadth 240 * and 44 North Latitude. 


Boundaries. Bauxprp by the country of the Iroquois, or 

Five Nations, on the North; by Delaware river, 

which divides it from the Jerſeys, on the Eaſt; and by Maryland, 
en the South and Weſt, and contains the following counties: 

| 4 0 2 Counties. 


* 
1 


$68 med 118 As R I C A. OO 
1 REL Counties," ny Oniel wound. 


Philadelphia. 5 eee 1 — Lat. ON 1 
eee Cheſter. "134 3 


. A Bucks. 8 * "4 - » 22 Newtown. : * Avi 
. Berks, 7 l 4 4W Gf: 4 Ae Reading. wall 117 5 
4 Northampton, 8 — — My Eaſton, * "pt Got i : 
Lancaſter 4 Lancaſter. 5 
Vork, 2 „ + © » 2 BY * e Vork. * 1 11 TY. | on a 


r een, | 


1 


Bedford, a a” county Weſtward of the mountains upon the Ohio, 
7 purchaſed” from the * 8b © * F900 by po Penn, and 


eſtabliſhed in 1771. 5 | | 
" the above, there are the * avi,” 
r 70 Cnet dhe. q 
Niecaſtle, ! | | CNeweaſtle:/ | | ; 
: and on LAY] Dover. 
Suſſex, Lewes. | 


whichiform in ſome meaſure à diſtinct government, having an aſ. 
Fembly of their own; DR mw ws 1 e now the Ne of 
Penſylvania. 4 br Bis Us e 
River.] The rivers are GAG which i is navis ie * veſſel, 
of one ſort or other, inore tlian 200 miles above Phiſadelphia. Sul- 
quchana, and Schuylkill, are alſo navigable a conſiderable way up 
the coun Theſe rivers, with the numerous bays and creeks in 
Delaware ay⸗ capable of containing the, largeſt fleets, render this 
province nir ſuited to carry on an inland and foreign trade. 


Climate, Air, Soil, and Vane of the Country. The face of the coun- 
try, air, ol and produce, do not materially differ from that of 
New: Yor k. IF chere be any differenee, it is in favour of this pro- 
vince. The air is ſweet and clear, the Winters continue from De- 
cember till March, and are fo extremely eold and ſevere, that the 
river Delaware,/ though very broad, is often frozen over. The 
months of July, Avgult and Septeinben, are almoſt eien hot, 
but the country is refreſhed by frequent cold breezes.” It may be re- 
marked in general, that in all parts of our plantations, from New 
Vork to the — Get extremity, the woods are full of wild vines, of 
three or ſour ſpeties; all different from thoſe we have in Europe. 
But whether from ſome fault in their nature or in their climate, or 
rhe ſoil where they grow, or, what is much more probable, from a 
fault in the, planters, they have yet produced no wine thut, deferves 
to be mentioned, though the Indians from them make a ſort of wine 
with which they regale themſelves, It may alſo be obſerved, that 
the further Southward you go, the timber becomes Jeſs compact, and 
rives eaſily; ;. which property, as it renders i it leſs * for ſhips, 
makes. it more uſeful for Raves, 
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,  M A N N D A N D. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT, 


. Degrees. 
Length 75 and 86 Weſt Long, 
a 135 4 between- ** 37 and 40 North Lat. 


Boundaries: ] | qe by Penſylvania, on the North; by 
another part of Penſylvania, and the Atlantic ocean, 
on the Eaſt; by Virginia, on the South; and by the Apalachian 
mn on the Weſt. 
- Maryland is divided into two parts by the bay of en, viz. 
1. The Eaſtern; and 2. The Weſtern diviſion. 23 


— 1 


| Diviſions. | SS 7: Counties. Chief towns. 

T Worceſter .. . Princeſs Anne. 

TT 8. 1 fry $1 Snow Hill. HOY 

The Eaſt diviſion | Dorſet, . . . .... | n e 
contains the q Talbot. 1 Oxford. 


r 
* * 1 
— 

1 


g . 2 ab; TOR 
00 3456 1 ent. . 6 eſter. 
"42 9 "1 ) 44 St Mary” 8 county, 1. St Mary's. 
van I Charles county. Briſtol. 


Prince George county, |: | Maſterkout. 
TheWeſt Meilen } Calvert county, «|; Abington. 


edhtain | Arundel Ss Jie od q Annarolis, N. Lat. 
1 N | 39. W. Lon. 76-50. 
1573-24958 72 Baltimore county, * Baltimore. 4 
18 Frederic county. OD 1 


© Rivers.) The chief are Potowmac, Pocomoac, Patuxent, Cheptonk, 


. * 9 £ 


Face of the Country; Air, Soil, 5 Produee:] In theſe particulars 
this province has nothing particular by which it may be diſtinguiſhed 
from thoſe already deſcribed. The hills in the inland country are 
of ſo eaſy aſcent, that they rather ſeem an artificial than a natural 
production. The vaſt number of rivers diffuſes fertility through 
the ſoil, which is admirably adapted to the rearing of tobacco, 
(which i is the {ſtaple commodity of that country,) hemp, Indian corn 
An grain, which they now begin to cultivate i in preference to tobacco. 
VIRGINIA. 
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... $ITUVATION/AND EXTENT; 


. Miles. Degrees, 
Length 750 55 2 : 75 and 90 Weſt Lon itude. 
Breadth 240 J between Ae 


Boundaries.) r by the river Potowmac, which divides 
EDI it from Maryland, on the North-Eaſt ; by the At- 
lantic ocean, on the Eaſt ; by Carolina, on the South; and by the 
river Miſſiſippi, on the Weſt. | | | rr 
The cultivated part of this extenſive province is divided into twenty. 
= counties, which are for the moſt part named after thoſe of Eng- 


Caper, Bays, and Rivers.) In filing to Virginia or Maryland, 
you paſs a ſtreight between two points of land, called the Capes of 
Virginia, which opens a paſſage into the bay of Cheſapeak, one of 
the largeſt and ſafeſt in the whole world; for it enters the country 
near 300 miles from the South to the North, is about 18 miles broad 
for a conſiderable way, and ſeven where it is narroweſt, the waters in 
moſt places being nine fathoms deep. This bay through its whole 
extent, receives a vaſt number of navigable rivers from the fides both 


of Maryland and Virginia. From the latter, beſides others of leſs 


note, it receives James River, Vork River, the Rappahanock, and 
the Potowmac; theſe are not only navigable for large ſhips into the 
heart of the country, but have ſo many creeks, and receive ſuch a 
number of ſmaller navigable rivers, that Virginia is, without all man- 


ner of doubt, the country of the world of the moſt convenient navi- 


gation. The back country behind the Allegany mountains is every 
where watered by the Ohio, and the numerous branches of chat no- 
dle ſtream. * a 1 8 8 


Face of the Country.] The ſace of this country is ſo low towards 
the ſea, that you are very near the ſhore before you can diſcover 
land from the maſt-head. You travel 100 miles into the country, 
without meeting with a hill, which is nothing uncommon on this ex- 
tenſive coaſt of North · America. | | 23-308 


Air and Climate.) In Summer the heats here are exceſſive, though 
not without refreſhing breezes from the ſea. The weather is change- 
able, and the changes ſudden and violent. Their winter-froſts come 
on without the lea warning. To a warm day, there ſometimes wm 
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Virginia, BRITISH AMERICA. 663 
ceeds ſuck an intenſe cold in the evening as to freeze over the largeſt 
rivers. 7; 

— The air and ſeaſons here depend very much upon the wind, as to 
heat and cold, dryneſs and moiſture. In Winter they have a fine 
clear air, and dry, which renders it very pleaſant. Their Spring is 
about a month earlier than in England; in April they have frequent 
rains; in May and June, the heat increaſes; and the Summer is 
much like ours, being refreſhed with gentle breezes from the ſea, 
that riſe about nine o*clock, and decrrafe and increaſe as the ſun riſes 
or falls. In July and Auguſt theſe breezes ceaſe, and the air become: 
ſtagnant, and violently hot; in September the weather generally chan- 
ges, when they have heavy and frequent rains, which occafion all the 
train of diſeaſes incident to a moiſt climate, particularly agues and 


mo intermitting fevers. They have frequent thunder and lightning, but 
: it rarely does any miſchief. | Wo 0a 95 dd e 
es Soil and Preduce.] Towards the ſea-ſhore, and the banks of the 
ite rivers, the ſoil of Virginia conſiſts of a dark rich mould, which for 
he many years, without manure, returns plentifully whatever is commit - 
" ted to it. At a'diſtance from the water there is a lightneſs and ſan- 
1 dineſs in the ſoil, which, however, is of a generous nature, and help- 
8˙ ed by kindly ſun, yields corn and tobacco extremely well. 4 


The foreſts are covered with all ſorts of lofty trees; and no un- 
derwood or buſhes grow beneath ; ſo that people travel with eaſe 


d, through the foreſts on horſeback, under a fine ſhade, to defend them 

of from the ſun; the plains are enamelled with flowers and flowering 

of ſhrubs of the richeſt colours, and moſt fragrant ſcent. Silk grows 
ry: ſpontaneous in many places, the fibres of which are as ſtrong as hemp. 
ad Medicinal herbs and roots, particularly the ſuake - root, and the gin- 

in ſeng of the Chineſe, are here in great plenty. There is no ſort of 
le grain but might be cultivated to advantage. The inhabitants, how- 

th ever, before their difference with Britain, were ſo engroſſed with the 

ls culture of the tobacco-plant that they thought, if corn ſufficient for 

id their ſupport was reared, they did enough in this way. But flax and 
he hemp are produced not only for their own conſumption, but for ex- 
2 port, though not in ſuch qoantities as might be expected from the 
n- nature of the ſoil, admirably fitted for producing this commodity. 

i- | | Hts | 
1 Animali.] There were neither horſes, cows, ſheep, nor hogs, in 


o- America, before they were carried thither by the Europeans ; but 
| now they are multiplied ſo extremely, that many of them, particular- 
ly in Virginia, and the Southern colonies, run wild. Beef and 


ds pork ſold here, before the civil war, from one penny to two-pence 
er a-pound ; their fatteſt pullets at ſixpence a-piece ; chickens, at three 
7. or four ſhillings, a · dozen; geeſe, at ten · pence; and turkeys, at 
1 · eighteen pence a piece. But fiſh, and wild-fowl, were ſtill cheaper 


in the ſeaſon, and deer ſold from five to ten ſhillings a- piece. This 
| eſtimate may ſerve for the other American colonies, where provi- 
h ſions were equally plentiful and cheap, and in ſome ſtill lower. Be- 
e 


ſides the animals tranſported from Europe, thoſe natural to the 
ne country are deer, of which there are great numbers; a ſort of pan- 
ther or tyger, bears, wolves, foxes, and racopns. Here is _— 

eln | | e AP that 


a. 
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chat ſingular animal called the opoſſum; it is about the ſize of a cat, 
and beſides the belly common to it with other animals, it has another 


peculiar to itſelf, Hhich hangs beneath the former. This belly has a 
large aperture, towards the hinder legs, which diſcovers a great 


number of teats on the uſual part of the common belly. When the 
young are brought forth, the female receives them into the falſe belly, 
from which they go out at pleaſure, and in which they take refuge 
when any danger threatens them. In Virginia there are all ſorts of 
tame and wild fowl. They have the nightingale, called from the 


country, whoſe ptamage is erimſon and blue; the mocking bird, 
thought to excel all others in his own note and including that of 


every one; the humming bird, the ſmalleſt of all the winged crea- 


tion, and by far the moſt beautiful, all arrayed in ſcarlet, green and 
== It ſips the dew from the flowers, which is all its nouriſhment, 


— 


The Middle diviſion, 


ut is too delicate to be brought alive into Britain. 
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The South diviſion, 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


> tes. fe OS, Bo Degrees. | 
Length 7500710... 76 and 91 Weſt Longitude. 
WE Breadth x. W ee 7 30 and 37 North Latitude. 


Boundaries] POUNDED by Virginia, on the North by the At. 


des 


which ſepara 


1 


. _tams the counties 


Pd 


: : 1 4 „ 
of, „% „% ˙ „ 
* " | : > 


or South Carolina, 


Georgia fro 
Miſliſippi, on che Weſt. 


Counties. 


Bath county, and 
Clarendon in part, 


North Carolina con- { Back coun n 


{Clarendon in part, 


Craven county, 


1 


51A 


lantic ocean, on the Eaſt ; by the river St John, 
m Florida, on the South; and by the 


Towns. 


25. into pariſhes but 


have no towns. 


St James. 
Chriſt-Church. 


d Berkley county, «IN „ b-:; 0 
contains the coun- Culleton county, 5 CranLestown, W. Lon. 
n -i MA. 8.65. 
ee [Granville county, Port- Royal. 


contains only, 
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e River.] Theſe are the Roanoke, or Albemarle river; Pamtico, 
n Neus, Cape Fera, or Clarendon river: Pedee, Santee, Savanyah, 
great Alatamaha, or George river, and St Mary's, which divides Geors 
the gia from Florida: all which rivers riſe in the Apalachian mountains, 
ell and, running Eaſt, fall into the Atlantic ocean. The back parts are 
15 & watered by the Cherokees, Vaſous, Mobile, A palachicola, the Pearl 
ON river; and many other noble ſtreams which fall into the Miſſiſippi, or 


| the the gulph of Mexico, 


© 7 ; T | | 2 I — 
* — Seat, Bayr, and Capes.) The only ſea bordering on this country 
2 is that of the Atlantic ocean; which is ſo ſhallow near the coaſt, 
and that a ſhip of any great burden cannot approach it, except in ſome 
few places. There has not yet been found one good harbour in 


North Carolina; the beſt are thoſe of Roanoke, at the mouth of Al- 
bemarle river, and Pamptico. In South Carolina, there are the 
harbours of Winyaw, or George-town, Charleſtown, and Port-Royal. 
In Georgia, the mouths of the rivers Savannah and Altamaka form 
— good harbours. | Tee ) 13 
The moſt remarkable promontories are, Cape Hatteras, in 35 deg. 
odd minutes North Lat. Cape Fear to the South of it, and Cape Cars | 
taret ſtill further South. a a 


the climate of theſe countries. In general, it agrees with that os. 
Virginia, but where they differ it is much to the advantage of Ca- 
rolina. The Summers indeed are of a more intenſe heat than in 
Virginia, but the Winters are milder and ſhorter. The climate of 
Carolina, like all American weather, is ſubje& to ſudden tranſitions, 
from heat to cold, and from cold to heat; but not to ſuch violent 
extremities as Virginia. The Winters are ſeldom ſevere enough to 
freeze any conſiderable water, affecting only the mornings and even- 
ings ; the froſts have never ſufficient ſtrength to reſiſt the noon-day 
e At- ſun; ſo that many tender plants, which do not ſtand the Winter of 


John, WE Virginia, flouriſh in Carolina; for they have oranges in great plen- 
y the ty near Charleſtown, and excellent in their kinds, both ſweet and 


ſour. ® ' 


Soil, Produce, and Face of the Country.] In this reſpect too there 

is a conſiderable coincidence between theſe countries and Virgina : 7 
nes but the Carolinas, however, in the fertility of nature, have the advan- 
tage; but Georgia is not of near ſo good a ſoil as the other provin- 
ces. The whole country, where it is not cleared, is in a manner one 

foreſt. The trees are almoſt the ſame in every reſpect with thoſe: 

, produced in Virginia; and by the different ſpecies of theſe, the 
Lon, 9 ality of the foil is eafily known. The land in Carolina is eaſily 

$2545. cleared, as there is little or no underwood, and the . foreſts moſtly - 
i conſiſt of tall trees at a conſiderable diſtance. Thoſe grounds which 
at. gl. bear the oak, the walnut, and the hickory, are extremely fertile; 

3 they are of a dark ſand, intermixed with loam z and as all their 
* lands abound with nitre, it is a long time before it is exhanſted ; for 

here they never uſe any manure. The pine- barren is the worlt of all; 

* this is an almoſt perſectly white ow yet ig bears the pine: tree, and 


ſome 


—— 


| Climate and Air.] There is not any conſiderable difference between 


— 


666 BRITISH AMERICA. Carolinay 
ſome other uſeful plants naturally, yielding good profit in pitch, tar, 
and turpentine. When this ſpecies of land is cleared, for two or 
three years mM it produces very good crops of Indian corn and 
peaſe; and when it lyes low and is flooded, it even anſwers for rice, 
But what is molt fortunate for this province is, that this worſt part 
ol its land is favourable to a ſpecies of the moſt valuable of all its pro- 
ducts, to one of the kinds of indigo. The low, rich, ſwampy grounds, 
bear their great ſtaple, rice. The country near the ſea is much the 
worſt, in many parts little better than an unhealthy. ſalt marſh ; for 
Carolina is all an even plain for eighty miles from the ſea, not a hill, 
nor a rock, nor ſcarce even à pebble to be met with. But the eonn- 
try, as you advance in it, improves continually ; and at 100 miles 

diſtance from Charleſtown, where it begins to grow hilly, the foil 
is of a prodigious fertility, fitted for every purpoſe of human lite; 
nor can any thing be imagined more pleaſant to the eye than the 
variegated diſpoſition of this back country. Here the air is pure and 
whole ſoine, and the Summer heat much more temperate than in the 
flat ſandy coaſt. | 

© In Carolina, the vegetation of every kind of plant is incredibly 
quick. The climate and foil have ſomething in them ſo kindly, that 
the latter, when left to itſelf, naturally throws out an immenſe quan- 
| tity of flowers and flowering ſhrubs. All the European plants ar- 
rive at perſection here beyond that in which their native country af- 
fords them. Wheat grows extremely well in the back parts, and 
yields a prodigious increaſe. ö | 
The chief productions of theſe valuable provinces appear to be 
vines, wheat, rice, Indian-corn, barley, oats, peaſe, beans, hemp, flax, 
cotton, tobacco, indigo, olives, orange; citron, cyprels, ſaſſafras, oak, 
walnut, caſſia, and pine-trees; white mulberry- trees for feeding {#k- 
worms; ſarſaparilla, and pines which yield turpentine,” roſin, tar, 
and pitch. There is a kind of tree from which runs an oil of ex- 
traordinary virtue for curing wounds, and another which yields a 
balm thought to be little inferior to that of Mecca. There are other 
trees beſides thefe, that yield gums. The Carolinas produce prodi- 
gious quantities of honey, of which they make excellent ſpirits. and 
mead as good as Malaga ſack. Of all theſe, the three great Raple 
commodities were, indigo, rice, and the produce of the pine. No- 
thing ſurprizes'an European more ar firſt ſight, than the ſize cf the 
trees here, as well as in Virginia and other American countries. 
Their trunks are often from 50 to 70 fcet high, without a branch or 
limb; and frequently above 36 feet in circumference... Of theſe 
trunks, when hotlowed, the people of Charleſtown, as well as the In- 
dians, make canoes, which ſerve to tranſport proviſions, and other 
goods from place to place, and fome of them are ſo large, that they 
will carry 30 or 40 barrels. of pitch, though formed of one entire 
piece of timber. Of theſe are likewiſe made curious pleaſure-boats. 


Animals.) The original animals of this country do not differ 
much from thoſe. of Virginia; but in Carolina they have a ſtill great- 
er variety of beautiful towls. All the animals of Europe are here 
in plenty; black cattle are multiplied prodigiouſty; to have 2 or 


300 cos is very common, but ſore have a thouſand or * 
g | 7 hi he 
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Theſe ramble all day at pleaſure in the foreſts; but their calves be- 
ing ſeparated and kept in fenced paſture, the cows return every 
evening to them. The hogs range in the ſame manner, and return 
like the cows; theſe are very numerous, and many run quite wild, 
as well as horned cattle and horſes in the woods. It is ſurpriſin 

that the cattle ſhould have increaſed ſo quickly ſince their being Brit 


imported from Europe, while there are ſuch numbers of wolves, 


tigers, and panthers, conſtantly ranging the woods and foreſts. We 
have already obſerved, that theſe animals are leſs-ravenous than the 
beaſts of Africa and Afia z they very ſeldom attempt to kill either 


., calves or foals in America, and, when attacked, their dams make a 


vigorous detence. | 


Chief Towns.) The only town in either of the Carolinas worthy 
of notice is Charleſtown, the , metropolis, in South-Carolina, which 
for ſize, beauty, and trade, may be conſidered as one of the firſt in 
Britiſh America, It is admirably ſituated on the confluence of two 
navigable rivers, one of which is navigable for ſhips 20 miles above 
the town, and for boats and large canoes near 40. The harbour is 
good in every reſpect, but that of a bar, which hinders veſſels of 
more than 200 tuns burden from entering. The town is regularly 
and pretty ſtrongly fortified by nature. and art ; the ſtreets are well 
cut ; the houſes are large and well built, ſome of them are of brick, 
and others ef wood, but all of them handſome and elegant, and 
rent is extremely high, The ſtreets are wide and ſtraight, interſec- 
ting each other at right angles; thoſe running Eaſt and Weſt ex- 
tend about a mile from one river to the other. It contains about 1000 
houſes, and was the ſeat of the governor, and the place of meeting 
of the aſſembly. Its neighbourhood is beautiful beyond deſcription. 
Several handiome equipages are kept here. The planters and mer- 
chants are rich and well bred ; the people are ſhewy and expenſive 
in their dreſs and way of living; ſo that every thing conſpires to 
make this by much the livelieſt, the lovelieſt, and politeſt place, as 
it is one of the richeſt too in alt America. | 

The mouths of the rivers in North Carolina form but ordinary 
harbours, and do not admit, except one at Cape Fear, veſſels of 
above 70 or 80 tuns. This lays a weight upon their trade by the 
expence of lighterage. Edenton was formerly the capital of North- 
Carolina, Which is go more than a trifling village. | 


EAST AND WEST FLORIDA. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Miles. | Degrees. 


Length 500 80 and gi Weſt Longitude. 
Breath 55 boron, * 5 and 32 North Latitude. 


f Boundaries. *. country, which was ceded by Spain to Great 
þ 4 Britain by the late treaty of peace, and includes a 
4P2 part 


\ 
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part of Louiſiana, is now divided into the governments of Eaſt and 
Weſt Florida. TY ; a 
Nivers.] Theſe are the Miſſiſippi, which forms the Weſtern boun. 
-  Gavy of Florida, and is one of the fineſt in the world, as well as the 
largeſt; for including its turnings and windings, it is ſuppoſed to 
run a courſe of 4500 miles; but its mouths are in a manner choaked 
up with ſands and thoals, which deny accets to veſſels of any confi. 
derable burden; there being, according to Mitchel's map, only twelve 
; © feet water over the bar (captain Pitman ſays ſeventeen) at the prin. 
\ - - eipal entrance. Within the bar there is 100 tathom water, and the, 
Channel is every where deep, and the current gentle, except at a cer- 
tain ſeaſon, when, like the Nile, it overflows and becomes extremely 
rapid. It is, except at the entrance already mentioned, every where 
free from ſhoals and cataracts, and navigable for cratt of one kind 
aer other almoſt to its ſource. The Mobile, the Apalachicela, and 
St John's rivers, are alſo large and noble ſtreams. 


©' "Bays and Capes.] The principal bays are, St Bernard's, Aſcen- 
ſion, Mobile, Penſacola, Dauphm, Joſeph, Apalaxy, Spiritu-Sanc- 
to, and Charles Bay. k-F : 
The chief capes are, Cape Blanco, Samblas, Anclote, St Auguſ- 
tine, and Cape Florida, at the extremity of the Peninſula, wllich ter- 
minates the Britiſh America Southward. 


- Air and Climate. ] It is very difficult to reconcile the various ac- 
counts that have been given of theſe particulars in this country. The 
people who obtained grants of lands in Florida, and were deſirqus 
to ſettle or ſell them, repreſented the whole country as a Canaan, 
and St Auguſtine, in Eaſt Florida, as the Montpelier- of America: 
they tell us, that the climate of Florida is an exceeding agreeable 
medium between the ſcorching heat of the tropics, and the pinching 
cold of the Northern Latitudes ; that there is indeed a change of the 
ſeaſons, but it is a moderate one: in November and December, many 
trees loſe their leaves, vegetation goes on flowly, and the Winter is 
perceived, but ſo mild, i 4 ſnow is never ſeen there; and the ten- 
dereſt plants of the Weſt-Indies, ſuch as the plantain, the allegator- 
pear-tree, the banana, the pine- apple, the ſugar-cane, &©c. remain 
unhurt during the Winter, in the gardens of St Augultine : that the 
ſogs and dark gloomy weather, ſo common in England, are unknown 
in this country: and though at the equinoxes, etpecially the Au- 
tumnal, the rains fall very heavy every day for ſome weeks together, 
yet, when the ſhower is over, the ſky immediately clears up, and all 
is calm and ſerene, ' | 
Others have repreſented this very coaſt as the grave and burying- 
place of ali ſtrangers who are ſo unhappy as to go there; affirming, 
as a truth, the well-known ſtory propagated ſoon after rhe laſt peace, 
that upon the landing of our troops to take poſſeſſion of Florida, the 
Spaniards ,aſked them, What crimes have you been guilty of at 
home?“ We ſhall take the liberty to obſerve on this head, that 
though the air here is very warm, the heats are much allayed by 
Fapl: brccacs Sonn dhe Cas Mhich environ and wall a conbderable 
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part of this country. The inland countries towards the North feel a 


little of the roughneſs of the North · Weſt wind, which, more or lefs, 
diffuſes its chilling breath over the whole continent of North-Ameri- 


ca, carrying froſt and ſnow many degrees more to the Southward in 
theſe regions, than the North-Eaſt wind does in Europe. ; 
That the air of Florida is pure and wholſome, appears from the 
ſize, vigour, and longevity of the Floridian Indians, who, in theſe 
reſpects far exceed their more Southern neighbours the Mexicans. 
That when the Spaniards quitted St Auguſtine, many of them were 
of great age, ſome above 90. Since it came into the hands of Great 
Britain, many gentlemen in a deep conſumption have aſcribed the 
recovery of their health to that climate; and it is a certain fact, that 
the ninth regiment, ſtationed on different parts of the coaſt, did not 
loſe a ſingle man by natural death, in the ſpace of twenty months. 


Soil, Produttions, and Face of the Country.] Many of the diſadvan- 
tages indiſcriminately imputed to the foil of the whole country, ſhould 
be confined to Eaſlt- Florida, which indeed, near the ſea, and 40 
miles back, is flat and ſandy. But even the country round St Au- 
guſtine, in all appearance the worſt in the province, is far from be- 
ing unfruitful; it produces two crops of Indian corn a- year; the 
garden vegetables are in great perfection; the orange and lemon 
trees grow here, without cultivation, to a larger ſize, and produce 
better fruit than in Spain and Portugal. he inland country to- 
wards the hills is extremely rich and fertile, producing ſpontaneouſ- 
ly the fruits, vegetables, and gums, that are common to Georgiz 
and the Carolinas, and is likewite favourable to the rearing of Euro- 
pean productions. There is not, in the whole continent of America, 
any place better qualified by nature to afford not only all the neceſ- 
ſaries of life, but alſo all the pleaſures of habitation, than that part 
of Weſt Florida which lyes upon the banks of the Miſſiſippi. 

From the climate of Florida, and ſome ſpecimens ſent home, there 
is reaſon to expect, that cotton, ſugar, wine, and filk, will grow 
here as well as in Perſia, India, and China, which are in the fame 
Latitudes.- This country alſo produces rice, indigo, ambergris, co- 
chineal, amethyſts, turquoiſes, lapis-lazuli, and other precious ſtones; 
copper, quick - ſilver, pit - coal, and iron ore: pearls are found in 
great abundance on the coaſt of Florida: 3 grows on the 
Southern parts of the Peninſula, but inferior in ſize and quality to 
that of Jamaica, The animal creation are here fo numerous, that 
you may purchaſe a good ſaddle-horſe, in exchange for goods of five 
ſnillings value prime-coſt ; and there are inſtances of horſes being 
exchanged tor a hatchet per head, „ 15 

Population, Commerce, and chief Ton.] Notwithſtanding the lux - 
uriancy of the ſoil, the ſalubrity of the air, the cheapneſs and plenty 
of proviſions, the encouragement of the Britiſi government, and 
the wiſe meaſures taken by the governors ſent thither to ſettle theſe 
provinces, the number of Englith inhabitants was for ſome time very 
inconſiderable, and the increaſe of population extremely flow, and 
that proceeding from unavoidable cauſes. 1 * 5 

When we conſider the long and deſtructive wars which the mother 

. country 


* 
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country has ſupported by ſea and land againſt the Houſe of Bout 
bon the emigrations to our other ſettlements in North-America 

* the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, the numerous manufactures carrying of 
at home; and the prodigious ſhipping employed in tranſporting the 

to every corner of the — it would appear, that, inſtead of pegs 

= plwGing our colonies, we wanted a ſupply of hands at home, and & 
0 courſe, the acquiſition of a new territory, without people to plant i 
mult be an incumbrance to the mother country, eſpecially as the & 
vil and military eſtabliſhments of both Floridas are ſaid to coſt ti 
government near 100, oool. per annum, It is probable,” howeven 
that the preſent war with the Northern colonies may be the meang 

of increaſing the population of Florida very conſiderably, as many 
families will undoubtedly chooſe to take refuge there, in order tog 
void the calamities of war. . "i 
Ihe chief town in Weſt-Florida is Penſacola, North Latitude 30-23 

| Weſt, Longitude' 85-20. which is fituated within the bay of the ſan 
name; on a ſandy ſhore, that can only be approached by ſmall velld 
The road is, however, one of che beſt in all the gulph of Mexico, it 
which veſſels may lye in ſafety againlt every kind of wind, being ſurs 

: rounded by land on every ſide. 


3 


o 
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St Auguſtine, the capital of Eaſt· Florida, North Latitude 297 
Weſt Longitude 81-1. runs along the ſhore, and, is of an oblong 
form, divided dy four regular ſtreets, crofling each other at right 
angles. The town is fortified with baſtions, and incloſed with 
duch. It is likewiſe defended by a caſtle, which is called Fort & 
John, and the whole is well furniſhed with cannon. At the entrane 
into the harbour are the North and South breakers, which form two 
channels, whoſe bars, at low tides, have eight feet water. = 
The climate and foil are extremely favourable for the raiſing 
ſilk. Some attempts have indeed been made in Carolina and-Geor- 
_ gia, where in one place the raiſing of filk is become a kind of ftaply 
' commodity; but there the worms are often injured by the cold morns 
. ings, at other times they are benumbed and made ſickly for want of 
_ warmth, and ſometimes actually deſtroyed; an inconvenience which 
is alſo frequently experienced in Italy: but the more Southern cli! 
mate of Florida has placed this tender inſect beyond the reach of ſuck 
diſaſters; and experience will no doubt ſhew, that the air and eli 
| mate of this country is as favourable to the ſilk-worm as it is tothe 
1 mulberry-tree on which it feeds, and which grows here in its utmoſ 
= luxuriancy. The numerous vines too, which grow u ſpontaneouſly 
= in the foreſts of this country, prognoſticate, that the produce of Flos 
Wo rida may, with proper cultivation, gladden the heart of Britons -m 
q future ages. | il | 
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" ' PETWEEN the two continents of Amerlea dye an-inumerabls 
— multitude of iands which we call the Weſt-Indies, and 9 
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ſuch as are worth cultivation, now belong to five European powers, 
as Great Britain, Spain, France, Holland, and Denmark. The 
climate in all our Weſt-India iſlands is nearly the ſame, allowing 
for thoſe accidental differences which the ſeveral ſituations and quali- 
dies of the lands themſelves produce. As they lye within the tropics, 
and that the ſun goes quite over their heads, paſſing beyond them to 
the North, and never returning further from any of them than a- 
bout 30 degrees to the South, they are continually ſubjected to the 
extreme of an heat, which wonld be intolerable, if the trade-wind, 
riſing gradually as the ſun gathers ſtrength, did not blow in upon 
them from the fea, and retreth the air in ſuch a manner as to en- 
able them to attend their concerns even under the meridian ſun. On 
the other hand, as the night advances, a breeze begins to be percei- 

ved, which blows ſmartly from the land, as it were from its centre, 

towards the ſea, to all points of the compaſs at once. | 

By the ſame remarkable providence in the diſpoſing of things, it 
is, that when the ſan has made a great progreſs towards the tropic 
of Cancer, and becomes in a manner vertical, he draws after him 
ſuch a valt body of clouds, as ſhield them from his direct beams; and 
diſſolving into rain, cool the air, and refreſh the country, thirſty 
with the long drought which commonly reigns from the beginning 
of January to the latter end of Mary. 

The rains in the Weſt-Indies (and we may add in the Eaſt- Indies) 
are by no means ſo moderate as with us. Our heavieſt rains are but 
dews comparatively. They are rather floods of water, poured from 
the clouds with a prodigious impetuoſity ; the rivers riſe in a mo- 
ment; new rivers and lakes are formed, and in a ſhort time all the 
low country is under water. Hence it is, that the rivers which have 
their ſource within the tropics ſwell and overflow their banks at a 
certain ſeaſon ; and ſo miſtaken were the ancients in their idea of the 
torrid zone, which they imagined to be dried and ſcorched up with 
à continual and fervent heat, and to be for that reaſon uninhabitable, 
when in reality ſome of the largeſt rivers in the world have their 
courſe within its limits, and the moiſture is one of the greateſt incon-' 
veniencies of the climate in ſeveral places. 

The rains make the only diſtinction of ſeaſons in the Weſt-Indies; 
the trees are green the whole year round; they have no cold, no 
froſt, no ſnows, and but rarely ſome hail; the ſtorms of hail are, 
however, very violent when they happen, and the hailſtones very 
great and heavy. Whether it be owing to this moiſture which alone 
does not ſeem to be a ſufficient canſe, or to a greater quantity of a 
ſulphureous acid, which predominates in the air of this country, me- 
tals of all kinds, that are ſubject to the action of ſuch cauſes, ruſt and 
canker in a very ſhort time: and this cauſe, perhaps as much as the 
heat itſelf, contributes to make the climate of the Weſt-Indies un- 
friendly and unpleaſant ro an European conſtitution. 

It is in the rainy ſeaſon (principally in the month of Auguſt, more 
rarely in July and September) that they are aſſaulted by hurricanes ;_ 
the moſt terrible calamity to which they are fubje& (as well as the 
rs in the Eaſt-Indies) from the climate; it is a ſudden and vio- 
ent ſtorm of wind, rain, thunder, and lightning, attended with. 4 


furious ſwelling of the ſeas, and ſometimes with an . 5 
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ſhort, with every circumſtance, which the elements can aſſemble, 
that is terrible and deſtructive. Firſt, they ſee as the prelude to the 
enſuing havock, whole fields of ſugar - canes whirled into the air, and 
ſcattered over the face of the country. The ſtrongeſt trees of the 
foreſt are torn up by the roots, and driven about like ſtubble ; their 
Wind- mills are ſwept away in @ moment; their utenſils, the fixtures, 
the ponderous copper+boilers, and ſtills of ſeveral hundred weight, 
are wrenched from rhe ground, and battered to pieces ; their houſes 


are no protection, the roots are torn off at one blaſt; whilſt the rain, 


Which in an hour riſes. five feet, ruſhes in upon them with an irre- 
ſiſtable violence. R Ce 5 
The hurricane comes on either in the quarters, or at the full 
change of the moon. If it comes at the full moon, obſerve thefe 
ſigns. + That day you will ſee the {ky very turbulent; you will oh. 
ſerve the ſun more red than at other times; you will perceive a dead 
calm, and the hills clear of all thoſe clouds and miſts, which uſually 
hover about them. In the cletts of the earth, and in the wells, you 
hear a hollow rumbling ſound, like the ruſhing of a great wind. 
At night the. ſtars ſeem much larger than uſual, and ſurrounded 
with a fort of burs; the North-Weſt ſky has a black and menacing 
-Jook ; the ſea emits a ſtrong ſmell, and riſes into vaſt waves, often 
without any wind; the wind itſelf now ſorſakes its uſual ſteady Eaſt- 
erly ſtream, and ſhifts about to the Weſt ; from whence it ſometimes 
blows with intermiſſions violently and irregularly for about two hours 
at a time: The moon herſelf is ſurrounded with a great bur, and 
_ ſometimes the ſun has the ſame appearance. Theſe are figns which 
the Indians of - theſe iſlands taught our planters, by which they can 
prognoſticate the approach of an hurricane. | 
The grand ſtaple commodity of the Weſt-Indies is ſugar ; this 
commodity was not at all known to the Greeks and Romans, though 
it was made in China, in very early times, from whence, we had the 
firſt knowledge of it; but the Portugueze were the firſt who cultiva- 
ted it in America, and brought it into requeſt, as one of the mare- 


8 rials of a very univerſal luxury, in Europe. It is not ſettled whether 
the cane from which this ſubſtance is extracted be a native of Ame 


rica or brought hither to their colony of Brazil, by the Portugueze, 
from India and the coaſt of Africa; but however the matter be, 
in the beginning they made the moſt, as they ſtill do the beſt ſugar 
which comes to market in this part of the world. The juice within 
the ſugar-cane is the moſt lively, elegant, and leaſt cloying ſweet in 
nature; and which, ſucked raw, has proved extremely nutritive and 
* wholeſome. From the molaſſes rum is diſtilled, and from the ſeum- 
mings of the ſugar a meaner ſpirit is procured. The tops of the 
cane, and the leaves which grow upon the joints, make very good 


provender for their cattle, and the refuſe of the cane, after grind- 
ing, ſerves for fire; ſo that no part ef this excellent plant is without 


its uſe. 


To particularize the commodities proper for the Weſt-India mar- 


ket would be to enumerate all the neceſſaries, conveniencies, and 
luxuries of life; for they have nothing of their own' but cotton, cof- 
fee, tropical fruits, ſpices, and the commodities already mentioned. 
Traders there make a very large profit upon all they ſell; but _ 
e a ; | 8 
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the numerous ſhipping, conſtantly arriving from Europe, and a con- 
tinual ſucceſſion: of new adventurers, each of whom carrying out: 
more or leſs as a venture, the Weſt-India market is frequently over- 
ſtocked; money mult be raiſed, and goods are ſometimes ſold. at: 
prime colt or under. But thoſe who can afford to ſtore their goods, 


and wait for a better market, acquire fortunes equal to any of the 


planters. All kinds of handicrattſmen, eſpecially carpenters, brick- 
layers, braziers, and coopers, get very great encouragement. But it 
is the misfortune of the Weſt-Indies, that phyſicians and ſurgeons 
even outdo the planter and merchant in accumulating riches. ; 
Before the late war, there were allowed to be in our Weſt-Indies 
at leaſt 230,000 negro ſlaves; and upon the higheſt calculation, the 
whites.there in all did not amount to go,o00 ſouls. This diſpropor- 
tion between the freemen and negroes, which grows more viſible eve- 
ry day, ſome writers have endeavoured to account for, by alledging 
that the enterprizing ſpirit, which the novelty of the object, and 
various concurrent cauſes, had produced in the laſt century, has de- 
cayed very much. That the diſpoſition of the Wen- Indians them- 
ſelves, who for cheapneſs chooſe to do every thing by negroes which 
can poſſibly be done by them, contributes greatly to the ſmall num» 
ber of whites of the lower tations. Such indeed is the powerful in- 
fluence of avarice, that though the whites are kept in conſtant terror 


of inſurrections and plots, many families employ 25 or 30 negroes 


as menial ſervants, who- are infinitely, the -molt dangerous of the 
ſlaves, and in caſe of any inſurrection, they have it more in their 
power to ſtrike a ſudden and fatal blow, | 4 

The iſlands of the Weſt-Indies lye in the form of a bow, or ſe- 
micircle, ſtretching almoſt from the coaſt of Florida North, to the 
river Oronoque, in the main continent of South-America. Some 
call them the Caribbees, from the firſt inhabitants; though this is a 
term that moſt geographers confine to the Lee ward-Iſlands. Sailors 
diſtinguiſh them into Windward and Leeward-Iſlands, with regard 
to the uſual courſes. of ſhips, from Old Spain, or the Canaries; to 
Carthagena, or New Spain and Portobello, The geographical ta- 
bles and maps diſtinguiſh them into great and little Antilles. 


JAMAICA lyes between the 75th and 9th degrees of Weſt Lon- 
gitude from London, and between 17 andi North Latitude, From 
the Eaſt and Welt it is in length about 140 miles, and in the middle 
about 60 in the breadth, growing leſs towards each end, in the form 
of an egg. | | 1 | boy 

This fand is interſected with a ridge of ſteep rocks, tumbled by 
che frequent earthquakes in a ſtupendous manner upon one another. 
Theſe rocks, though containing no fail on their ſurtace, are covered 
with a great variety of beautiful trees, fAlourilking in a perpetual 
ſpring ; they are nouriſhed by the rains, which often fall, or the 
miſts which continually brood on the mountains, and which, their 
roots penetrating the crannies of the rocks, induſtriouſly ſeek out 
for their own ſupport. From the rocks iiſne a vaſt number of ſmall 
rivers of pure wholeſome water, which tumble down in cataracts, and 
together with the ſtupendous height, of the mountains, and the bright 
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verdure of the trees through which they flow, form a moſt delight. 


ful landſcape. On each {ide of this great chain of mountains are 
ridges of lower ones, which diminiſh as they remove from it. On 
chele coffee grows in great plenty. The vallies, or plains, between 
theſe ridges, are level beyond what is ordinary in moſt other coun- 
tries, and the ſoil is prodigiouſly fertile. t 
The longeſt day in Summer is about thirteen hours, and the ſhort- 
eſt in Winter about eleven; but the moſt uſual diviſions of the ſea- 
ſons in the Weſt-Indies are into the dry and wet ſeaſons. The 
air of this iſland is, in moſt places, exceſſive hot and unfavourable 
to European conſtitutions; but the cool fea-breezes, which ſer in 
every morning at ten o'clock, render the heat more tolerable ; and 
the air upon the high grounds is temperate, pure, and cooling. It 
lightens almoſt every night, but without much thunder, which when 
it happens is very terrible, and roars with aſtoniſhing loudneſs, and 
the lightning in theſe violent ſtorms frequently does great damage: 
In February or March they expect earthquakes, during the months 
of May and October the rains are extremely violent, and continue 
fometimes for a fortnight together. 
Sugar is the = and moſt valuable production of this Iſland. 
Cacao was formerly cultivated in it to great extent. It produces al- 
ſo ginger, and the pimento, or, as it is called, Jamaica pepper; the 
wild cinnamon tree, whoſe bark is fo uſeful in medicine; the man- 
chineel, whoſe fruit, though uncommonly delightful to the eye, 
contains one of the worſt poiſons in nature; the mahogany, in ſuch 
_ uſe with our cabinet - makers, and of the moſt valuable quality, but. 
this wood begins to wear out, and of late is very dear. The Indigo 
3 was formerly much cultivated; and the cotton · tree is ſtill ſo. 
ſort of European grain grows here; they have only maize, or 
Indian corn, Guinea corn, peas of various kinds, but none of them 
reſembling ours, with variety of roots. Fruits grow in great plenty; 
eitrons, Seville and China oranges, common and ſweet lemons ; limes, 
ſhadocks,. pomegranates, mamees, fourſops, papas, pine-apples, cuſ- 
tard-apples, ſtar-apples, prickly-pears, avocado-pears, melons, pom- 
pions, guavas, and feveral kinds of berries, alſo garden ſtuffs in 


great plenty and good. The cattle bred on this iſland are but ſew; 


their beef is tough and lean; the mutton and lamb are tolerable ; 
they have great plenty of hogs, and their fleſh is exceeding ſweet 
and delicate. Their horſ@are ſmall, mettleſome, and hardy; and 
when well made generally fell for 30 or gol. ſterling. Jamaica like- 
wiſe ſupplies the apothecary with guiacum, ſarſaparilla, china, caſ- 
ſia, and tamarinds. Among the animals are the land and ſea- turtle, 
and the alligator. Here are all ſorts of fowl, wild and tame, and 
in particular more parrots than in any of the other iflands ; beſides 
ies; the hummingbird, and a great variety of others. The rivers 
and bays abound with fiſh. The mountains breed numberleſs ad- 
ders, and other noxious animals, as the fens and marſhes do the 

22 and gallewaſp: but theſe laſt are not venomous. Among 


e inſects are the ciror, or chegoe, which eats into the nervous and 


membraneous parts of the fleſh of the negroes, and the white people 


are ſometimes plagued with them. Thele inſects get into any me 


Pony pelicans, ſnipes, teal, ¶ uinea hens, geeſe, ducks, and tur- : 
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ef the body, but chiefly the legs and feet, where they breed in great 
numbers, and ſhut themſelves up in a bag. As ſoon as the perſon 
feels them, which is not perhaps till a week after they have been in 
the body, they pick them out with, a needle, or the point of a pen- 
knife, taking care to deſtroy the bag entirely, that none of the breed, 
which are like. nits, may be left behind. They ſometimes get into 
the toes, and eat the fleth to the bone. | + 

Indigo was once very greatly cultivated in Jamaica, and it en- 


riched the ifland to ſo great a degree, that in the pariſh of Vere, 


where this drug was chiefly cultivated, they are ſaid to have had no 
lefs than 300 gentlemen's coaches; and there is great reaſon to be- 
heve, that there were many more perſons of property in Jamaica 
formerly than are now, though perhaps they had not thoſe vaſt for- 
tunes which dazzle us in ſuch a manner at preſent. However, the 
Jamaicans were undoubtedly very numerous, until reduced by earth- 
quakes, and by terrible epidemical diſeaſes, which, treading on the 
heels of the former calamities, ſwept away vaſt multitudes. - | 
Port-Royal was formerly the capital of Jamaica. It ſtood upon 
the point of a narrow neck of land, which, towards the ſea, form- 
ed part of the border of a very fine harbour of its own name. The 
conveniency of this harbour, which was capable to contain 1000 
fail of large ſhips, and of ſuch depth as to allow them to load and 
unload at the greateſt eaſe, weighed ſo much with the inhabitants, 
that they choſe to build their capital on this ſpot, though the place 
was a hot dry ſand, and produced none of the neceſſaries of life, 
nor even freſh water. But the. advantage. of its harbour, and the 
reſort of pirates, made it a place of great conſideration. Theſe 
pirates were called Buccaneers, they fought with an inconſiderate 
bravery, and then ſpent their fortune in this capital with as incon- 
ſiderate diſſipation. About the beginning of the year 1692, no 
place, for its ſize, could be compared to this town for trade, wealth, 
and an entire corruption of manners. In the month of June; in 
this year, an earthquake, which ſhook the whole iſland to the foun- 
dations, ſo totally overwhelmed this city, as to leave, in one quarter, 
not even the {ſmalleſt veſtige remaining. In two minutes, the earth 
opened and fwallowed up nine-tenths of the houſes, and two thou- 
ſand people. The water guſhed out from the openings of the earth, 
and tumbled the people on heaps ; but ſome of them had the good 
fortune to catch hold of beams and rafters of houſes, and were af- 
terwards ſaved by boats. Several ſhips were caſt away in the har- 
bour; and the Swan frigate, which lay in the dock to careen, was 
carried over the tops of ſinking houſes, and did not overſet, but 


afforded a retreat to ſome hundreds of people, who ſaved their Jes 


upon her. An officer who was in the town at this time, ſays, the 
earth opened and ſhut very quick in ſome places, and he ſaw ſeveral 


people fink down to the middle, and others appeared with their 


Heads juſt een, and were ſqueezed to death. At Savannah, 
above a thouſand acres were ſunk, with the houſes and people in 


them; the place appearing for ſome time like a lake, was afterwards 
dried vp, but no houſes were ſeen. In ſome parts, mountains were 
ſplit ; and at one place a plantation was removed to the diſtance of a 
mile. They again rebuilt the city, but it was a ſecond time, ten 
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years after, deſtroyed by a great fire. The extraordinary conveni. 
_ ence of the harbour tempted them to build it once more; and once 
more, in 1722, was it laid in rubbiſh by a hurricane, the moſt ter. 
rible on record. Such repeated calamitics ſeemed to mark out this 
place as a devoted ſpot; the inhabitants therefore reſolved to forſake 
it for ever, and to reſide at the oppoſite bay, where they built King- 
ſton, which is lately become the capital of the iſland. It conſiſts of 
upwards. of 1000 houſes, many of them handſomely built, and in 


the taſte of theſe iſlands, as well as the neighbouring continent, one 


Kory. high, with porticos, and every convenience for a comfortable 
habitation in that climate. Not far from Kingſton ſtands St Jago- 
die- la-Vega, a Spanish town, which, though at preſent inferior to 
- Kingſton, was onee the capital of Jamaica, and is ſtill the ſeat of 
government, the place where the courts of juſtice are held. 
On Sungays, or court-trme, gentlemen wear, wigs, and appear 
very -gay/n coats of ſilk, and veſts trimmed with ſilver. At other 
ti ey generally wear only thread ſtockings, linen drawers, a 
elt, a Holland cap, and a hat upon it. Men- ſervants wear a coarſe 
linen frock, with buttons at the neck and hands, long trowſers of 
the ſame, and a check ſhirt. The negroes, except thoſe who attend 
gentlemen, who have them dreſſed in their own livery, have once a- 
ear Oſnaburghs, and a blanket for cloathing, with a cap or hand- 
Terchief for the head, The morning habit of the ladies is a looſe 
night gown careleſsly wrapped about them; before dinner they put 
olf their diſhabille, and appear with a good grace, in all che advan- 
tages of a rich and becoming dreſs, F ; 
he common drink of perſons in affluent circumſtances is Madeira 
ine mixed with water. Ale and claret are extravagantly dear; and 
| * 5 porter ſells tor. a ſhilling per bottle. But che general drink, 
eſpecially among thoſe of inferior rank, is rum- punch, which they 
call Kill-Devil, becauſe, being frequently drank to exceſs, it heats the 
blood, brings on fevers, which in a few hours ſend them to the 
grave, eſpecially thoſe who are juſt come to the iſland, which is the 
reaſon that ſo. many die here upon their firſt arrival. 
Engrliſh money is ſeldom ſeen here, the current coin being entirely 
Spanith, There is no place where filyer is fo plentiful, or has a 
quicker circulation. You cannot dine for leſs than a piece of eight, 
and the common rate of boarding: is three pounds per week; though 
in the markets beef, pork, fowl, and fiſh, may be bought as cheap as 
in London; but mutton ſells at nine-pence per pound. 


Learning is here at a very low ebb : there are indeed ſome gentle 


men well verſed in literature, and who ſend their children to Great- 
Britain, where they have the advantage of a polite and liberal edu- 
eation; but the hulk of the people take little care to improve their 
minds, being generally engaged in trade or riotous diſſipation. 
Ihe miſery and hardſhips of the negroes is truly moving; and 
though great care is taken to make them propagate, the ill treat- 
ment they receive ſo ſhortens their lives, that inſtead of increaſing 
by the courſe. of nature, many thouſands are annually imported te 
the Weſt-Indies, to ſupply. the place of thoſe who pine and die by 
the hardthips they receive. They are indeed ſtubborn and untrac- 
table for the moſt part, and they mult be ruled wich a rod of m 
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but they ought not to be cruſhed with it, or to be thought a ſort of 
beaſts, without ſouls, as ſome of their overſeers do at preſent, though | 
ſome of theſe tyrants are themſelves the dregs of this nation, and 
the refuſe of the jails of Europe. Many of the negroes, however, 
who fall into the hands of gentlemen of humanity, find their ſitua- 
tions eaſy and comfortable ; and it has been obſerved, that in North- 
America, where, in general, theſe poor wretches are better uſed, 
there is a leſs waſte of negroes, they live longer, and propagate bet- 
ter. The ſlaves, on their firſt arrival from the coaſt of Guinea, are 
expoſed naked to ſale ; they are then generally very ſimple and inno- 
cent creatures, but they ſoon become roguiſh enough; and when they 
come to be whipped, excuſe their faults by the example of the whites. 
They believe every negroe returns to his native country after death. 
This thought is ſo agreeable, that it chears the poor creatures, and 
renders the burden of life eaſy, which would otherwiſe to many of 
them be quite intolerable. They look on death as a blefling, and it 
is furprizing to ſee with what courage and intrepidity ſome of them 
meet it; they are quite tranſported to think their ſlavery is near at 
an end, that they ſhall reviſit their native ſhores, and ſee their old 
friends and acquaintance. When a negroe is about to expire, his 
tellow-flaves kiſs him, and wiſh him a good journey, and ſend their 
hearty good wiſhes to their relations in Guinea. They make no la- 
mentations; but with a great deal of joy inter his body, believing 
he is gone home and happy. _ | 


BARBADOES,. the moſt Eaſterly of all the Caribbees, is ſitua- 
ted in 59 deg. W. Lon. and 13 deg. N. Lat. It is 21 miles in length, 
and in breadth 14. When the Englith, ſome time after the year 
1625, firſt landed here, they found it the moſt ſavage and deſtitute 
place they had hitherto viſited. It had not the lealt appearance of 
ever having been peopled even by ſavages. There was, no kind of 
beaſts of paſture or of prey, no fruit, no herb, nor root fit for ſup- 
porting the life of man. Vet as the climate was fo good, and the 
ſoil appeared fertile, ſome gentlemen of ſmall fortune in England 
reſolved to become adyenturers thither. The trees were ſo large, 
and of a wood ſo hard and ſtubborn, that it was with great difficul- 
ty they could clear as much ground as was neceſſary for their ſubſiſt- 
ence, By unremitting perſeverance, however, they brought it te 
yield them a tolerable ſupport ; and they found that cotton and In- 
digo agreed well with the foil, and that'tobacco, which was begin- 
ning to come into repute in England, anſwered tolerably. "Theſe 
proſpects, together with the ſtorm between the king and parliament 
which was beginning to break out in England, induced many new 
adventurers to tranſport themſelves into this iſland. And what is 
extremely remarkable, ſo great was the increaſe of people in Barba- 
does, 25 years after its firſt ſettlement, that in 1650 it contained 
more than 50,000 whites, and a much greater number of negro 
and Indian ſlaves ; the latter they acquired by means not at all to 
their honour; for they ſeized upon all thoſe unhappy men, without 
any pretence, in the neighbouring iſlands, and carried them into ſla- 
very. A praſtice which has rendered the Caribbee Indians irrecon- 


 Fileable to us ever ſince. They had begun a little before this to culti- 
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- that their number amounted to 100,000, which, together with 50,000 


vate ſag ar, which ſoon rendered them extremely wealthy, The num- 
ber of {laves therefore was ſtill augmented: and in 1676 it is ſuppoſed 


make 150,000 on this ſmall ſpot; a degree of population unknown in 
Holland, in China, or any other part of the world moſt renowned 
for numbers. At this time Barbadoes employed 400 ſail of ſhips, 
one with another, of 150 tuns, in their trade. Their annual ex- 
Ports in ſugar, .indigo, ginger, cotton, and citron-water, was above 


_ '$59,000l. and their circulating calh at home was 200,000l. Such 


was the increaſe of population, trade, and wealth, in the courſe of 
5o years. But ſince that time this iſland has been much on the de- 
cline, which is to be attributed partly to the growth of the French 
ſugar colonies, and partly to our own eſtabliſhments in the neigh- 
bouring iſles. Their numbers at preſent are ſaid to be 20,000 whites, 
and 100,000 flaves. Their commerce conſiſts in the ſame articles as 
formerly, though they deal in them to leſs extent. Their capital is 
Bridgetown, where the governor reſides, whofe employment is ſaid 


to be worth 5oool. per annum. They have a college founded and 


well endowed by Colonel Codrington, who was a native of this iſland, 
Barbadoes, as well as Jamaica, has ſuffered much by hurricanes, 


fires, and the plague. . - 


Sr CHRISTOPHER's, commonly called by the failors $t 
Ritt's, is ſituated in 62 deg, W. Lon. and 17 deg. N. Lat. about 14 


leagues from Antigua, and is 20 miles long, and 7 broad. It has 


its name from the famous Chriſtopher Columbus, who diſcovered it 


for the Spaniards. This nation, however, abandoned it as unwor- 


thy of their attention; and in 1626 it was ſettled by the French 
and Engliſh conjunctly; but entirely ceded to us by the peace of 
Utrecht. Beſides cotton, ginger, and the tropical fruits, it gene- 


rally produces near as much ſugar as Barbadoes, and ſometimes quite 


as much. It is computed that this iſland contains 6000 whites and 
36,000 negroes. - 4 , 725 


ANTIGUA. Situated in 61 deg. W. Lon. and 17 deg. N. Lat. 


is of a circular form, near 20 miles over every way. This iſland, 


which was formerly thought uſeleſs, has now got the ſtart of the reſt. 


It has one of the beſt harbours in the Weſt-Indies, and is ſuppoſed 


do contain about 7000 whites, and 30,000 ſlaves. | 


NEVIS axy» MONTSERRAT. Two ſmall iſlands, lying between 
St Chriſtopher's and Antigua, neither of them exceeding 18 miles in 
circumference, and are ſaid each to contain 5000 whites and 10,000 
ſlaves. The ſoil in theſe four iſlands is pretty much alike, light, and 


ſandy, but notwithſtanding fertile in an high degree; and their prin- 


cipal exports are derived from the ſugar · cane. 


BARBUDA. Situated in 18 deg. N. Lat. 35 miles North of An- 
tigua, is 20 miles in length, and 12 in breadth. It is fertile, and has 
a good road for ſhipping, but no direct trade with England. The 
;nbyblecs are chiefly employed in huſbandry, and raifing freſh 3 
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viſions for the uſe of the neighbouring iſles. It belongs to the Cod- 


rington family, and the inhabitants amount to about 1500. 


ANGUILLA... Situated in 19 deg; N. Lat. 60 miles North-Weſt 
of St Chriſtopher's, is about 30 miles long and 10 broad. This 
iſland is perfectly level, and the climate nearly the ſame with that of 


Jamaica. The inhabitants, who are not numerous, apply themſelves 
to huſbandry and feeding of eattle. | 


DOMINICA. Situated in 16 deg. N. Lat. and in 62 W. Lon. 
lyes about half way between Guadalupe and Martinico. It is near 
28 miles in length, and 13 in breadth, it got its name from being 
diſcovered by Columbus on a Sunday. The ſoil. of this ifland is 
thin, and better adapted to the rearing of coffee than ſugar, but 
the ſides of the hills bear the fineſt trees in the Weſt-Indies, and the 
iſland is well ſupplied with rivulets of fine. water. | 


- ST VINCENT. Situated in 13 deg. N. Lat. and in 61 deg. W. 
Lon. 50 miles North-Weſt of Barbadoes, 30 miles South of St Lucia, 
is about 24 miles in length, and 18 in breadth. It is extremely fruit- 
ful, being a black mould upon a ſtrong. loam, the moſt proper for 
the raiſing of ſugar. Indigo thrives here remarkably well, but this 
article is leſs cultivated formerly throughout the Weſt-Indies. 
It is at preſent chiefly inhabited by the Caribbeans, and many fugi- 
tives from Barbadoes and the other iſlands, who are now numerous, 


and have many villages, where they are faid to live well. ' 


GRENADA and TAZ GRENADINES. Grenada is fituated 
in 12 deg. North Lat. and in 62 deg. Weſt Lon. about 30 leagues 
South-Welt of Barbadoes, and almoſt the ſame diſtance North of 
New-Andalufia, or the Spaniſh main. This ifland is faid to be 30 
miles in length, and 15 in breadth. Experience has proved, that 


the ſoil of this ifland is extremely proper for producing ſugar, coffee, 


tobacco, and indigo; and upon the whole it carries with it all the- 
appearance of becoming as flouriſhing a colony as any of the Welſt- 
Indies, of its dimenſions. A lake on the top of a hill in the middle 
of the iſland ſupplies it plentifully with fine rivers, which adorn and 
fertilize it. Several bays and harbours lye round the ifland, ſome 
of which may be fortified with great advantage, which renders it very 
convenient for ſhipping ;.and it has the happineſs of not being ſubject 
to hurricanes, Its chief port, called St George's, has a ſandy bot- 
tom, and is ſo capacious and ſafe, that 1000 veſſels from 3 to 400 
ton may ride ſecure from ſtorms; and 100 ſhips of the greateſt 
burden may be moored in its harbour. 


TOBAGO. The moſt-Southerly of all the Britiſh iſlands or ſet- 
tlements in America (except Falkland iſlands in the South- ſeas) is 
ſituated in 11 deg. North Lat. 120 miles South of Barbadoes, and a- 
bout the ſame diſtance from the Spaniſh main. This ifland is about 
32 miles in length, and nine in breadth. The climate is not ſo hot 
as _ be expected ſo near the equator; and'it is ſaid that it lyes 
out of the courſe of thoſe hurricanes that have ſometimes 1 
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fatal to the other Weſt- India iſlands. It has a fruitful ſoil, eapable 
of producing ſugar, and indeed every thing elſe chat is raiſed in the 
Weſt-Indies, with the addition (if we may believe the Dutch, ) of the 
cinnamon, nutmeg, and gum copal. It is well watered with nume- 
rous ſprings; and its bays and creeks are ſo diſpoſed as to be very 
commodious for all kinds of ſhipping. + {+ * | 


 NEWFOUNDLANTJ). I: is fituated to the Eaſt of the gulph of 
St Lawrence, between 46 and 52 deg. North Lat. and between 53 
and. 59 deg. Weſt Lon. feparated from Labrador or New-Britain by 
the ſtraits of Belleiſle, and from Canada by the bay of St Lawrence, 
being 350 miles long and 200 broad. The coaſts are extremely ſub- 
ject to fogs, attended with almoſt continual ſtorms of ſnow and ſleet, 
the ſky being uſually overcaſt. The cold is long continued and ſe- 
vere;' and the Summer heat, though violent, warms. it not enough 
to produce any thing valuable; for the ſoil, at leaſt in thoſe parts of 
the iſland with which we are acquainted, is rocky and barren. How- 
ever, it is watered. by ſeveral good rivers, and hath many large and 
good harbours; What at hes 09 it is chiefly valued for is the great 
Elhery of cod carried on upon thoſe ſhoals, which are called the 
Banks of Newfoundland. Great- Britain and North-America, at the 
loweſt computation, annually employ 3000 ſail of ſmall craft in this 
filhery ;- on board of which, and on ſhore, to cure and pack the fiſh, 
are upwards of 10,000 hands; ſo that this fiſhery is not only a very 
valuable branch of trade to the merchant, but a ſource of livelihood 
to ſo many thouſands. of poor people, and a moſt excellent nurſery 
to the royal navy. This, fiſhery is computed to increaſe the national 
ſtock 300,0001. a- year in gold and filver, remitted to us for the cod 
we ſell in the North, in Spain, Portugal, Italy, and the Levant. 
The plenty of cod both on the great bank and on the leſſer ones, 
which lye on the Eaſt and South-Eaſt of this iſland, is inconceivable ; 
and not only cod, but ſeveral other ſpecies of fiſh, are caught there 
in abundance ; all of which are nearly in an equal plenty along the 
thores of Newfoundland, New- Scotland, New-England, and the Ifle 
of Cape-Breton ; and very proficable titheries are carried on upon all 
their coaſts. | n | 


- CAPE-BRETOMN. : This ifland, fitvated between Newfoundland 
and Nova - Scotia, is in length about 110 miles. The foil is barren, 
but it has good harbours, particularly that of Louiſburgh, which is 
near four leagues in circumlerence,. and has every where fix or ſeven 
fathoms water. 8 nt e | DIE 


ST JOHN's. Situated in che gulph of St Lawrence,' is about 60 
miles in length, and 30 or 40 broad, has many fine rivers, and 
though lying near Cape- Breton and New- Scotland, has greatly the 
advantage of both in pleaſantneſs and fertility of ſoil. Upon the re- 
duction of Cape - Breton, the inhabitants of this üland, amounting 
to 4000, ſubmitted quietly. to the Britiſn arms; and, to the diſgrace 
of the French governor, there were found in his houſe ſeveral En- 


gliſh ſcalps, which were brought there to market by the ſavages of 


New- Scotland; this being the place where they were encouraged to 
a Ag | carry 


/ 
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rarry on that barbarous and inhuman trade. This iſland was fo 


well improved by the French, that it was ſtiled the Granary of Ca- 


nada, which, it ſurniſhed with great plenty of corn, as well as beef 


BERMU DAS, oz SUMMER ISLANDS: Theſe received their 
fir 4 name from their being diſcovered by John Bermudas, a Spa- 
niard, and were called; the Summer Iſlands, from Sir George Sum- 
mers, who was: ſhip- wrecked. on their rocks in 1609, in his paſſage 


to Virginia. They are ſituated at a vaſt diſtance from any continent, 


in 32 degrees North Latitude, and in 65 degrees Welt Longitude; 


DRITISHAMERTeAN ISLANDS. 6 


— 


Their diitance from the Land's End is computed near 1500 leagues, | 


from the Madeiras about 4 200, and from Carolina 300. The Ber- 
mudas are but ſmall, not containing in all above 20, ooo acres ; and 
are very difficult of acce(s, being, as Waller the poet, who reſided 
ſome time there, expreſſes it, walled in with rocks. The air of theſe 
iſlands, which Waller celebrates in one of his poems, has been al- 
ways eſteemed extremely healthful; and the beauty and richneſs of 


the 2 productions is perfectly delightful; Though the ſoit 
of th 


iſlands is admirably adapted to the cultivation of the vines, 
the chief and only buſineſs of the inhabitants, ho conſiſt of about 
10,000, is the building and navigating of light floops and brigan- 
tines, which they employ chiefly in the trade n North-Ame- 


- 


rica and the Weſt- Indies. Theſe veſſels are as remarkable for their 


ſwiftneſs, as the cedar of which they are built is for its hard and dy» - 


The town of St George, which is the capital, is ſeated at the bot- 
tom of a haven in he ifland of the ſame name, and is defended by 
ſeven or eight forts, and 70 pieces of cannon. It contains above 
1000 houſes, a handſome church, and other elegant public build- 
mngs. wes | * | . 
LUCAV's ox BAHAMA ISLANDS. The Bahamas are fitu- 
ated to the South of Carolina, between 22 and 27 degrees North. 
Latitude, and 73 and 81 degrees Welt Longitude. They extend a- 
long the coaſt Florida quite down to the iſle of Cuba; and are 
ſaid to be 300 in number, ſome of them only mere rocks ; but twelve 
of them are large; fertile, and in nothing different from the ſoil of 
Carolina: all axe, however, abſolutely. uninhabited; except Provi- 
dence, which is 200 miles Eaſt of the Floridas. Between them and 
the continent of Florida is the gulph of Bahama; or Florida, throu 
which the Spaniſh galleons fail in their paſſage to Europe. | 

FALKLAND ISLANDS. They are ſituated near the ſtreights of 
Magellan, at the utmoſt; extremity of South. America. It has been 


generally believed, that the richeſt - gold mines in Chili are carefully 
concealed by the Indians, as well knowing that the diſcovery of them 


would only excite in the Spaniards a greater thirſt for conqueſt and. 


tyranny, and would render their own independence more precarious. 
King Charles II. of England conſidered the diſcovery of this coaſt 
of ſuch conſequence, that Sir John Narborough was purpoſely fitted 


our to ſurvey the ſtraita of MS" the neighbouring. coaſt of Pa- 
| 4K 3 


tagonia, 


3 


 BEITISH' AMERICAN ISLANDS 


. — and the Spaniſh" ports in that frontier; with direcons, if 
pollible, 


„to procure | ſome intereourſe with the Chilian Indians, who. 
are generally at war, or at leaſt on ill terms with the Spaniards F and 


to eſtabliſh a commerce and a. laſting correſpondence with them. 


Though Sir John, through accidental cauſes, failed im this attempt, 
which, in appearance, promiſed fo many advantages to this nation, 


his tranſactions upon that coaſt; beſides the many vatuable improve- 


ments he furniſhedto" geography and navigation, are rather an en- 
couragement for further trials of this kind, than any objection againſt 
them. It appears by the precautions and fears of the Spaniards, 
that they were fully convinced of che practicability of the ſcherke he 


3 was" ſent to execute, and emremely alarmed with the apprehenſion 
pf its conſequences, It is faid that his Oy King Charles was fo 


far-prepoſleſſed with the belief of the emoluments whieh might re- 
dound to the public from this expedition, and was fo eager to be in- 
formed of the event of ity that,” having intelligence of Sir John Nar- 
borough's paſſing the Downs, on his return, he had not patience ta 
attend his arrival at court, but went himſelf im his barge to Graveſ- 
end to meet him. 1 oh STS IU, | 
Falkland Iſtands were firſt diſcovered by Sir Richard Hawkins in 


1894, the principal of which he named Hawkins Maidentand, in 


honour of Queen Elizabeth. The preſent Englith name, Falkland, 


was probably given them by Captain Strong, in 1689, and being 
_ adopted by Halley, it has from that time been received into our 
| „en . F nee 7 3 B 1 


maps. b ; | ** . | | 

In the year 1764, the late Lord Egmont, then firſt lord of the 
admiralty, revived the ſeheme of a ſettlement in the Sonth-ſeas, and 
Commodore Byron was ſent to take poſſeſſion of Falkland Hands in 
the name of his Britannic Majeſty, and in his journal repreſents them 
as a valuable acquifition. On the other hand, they are repreſented 
by Captain M Bride, who in 1766 ſucceeded that gentleman, as the 
outcaſts of nature, We found, fays he, a maſs of iſlands and bro- 
ken lands, of which the foil was nothing but a bog, with'no better 
proſpect than that of barren mountains, beaten by ſtorms almoſt per- 
petual. Yet this is Summer, and if the winds of Winter hold their 
natural proportion, *thoſe who lye but two cables length from the 
ſhore muſt paſs weeks. without having any communication with it.“ 
The plants and vegetables which were planted by Mr Byron's peo- 
ple, and the fire- tree, a native of rugged and cold climates, had 
withered" away ; but goats, ſheep, and hogs, that were carried thi- 
ther, were found to thrive and increafe as in other places. Geeſe, of a 


fiſhy taſte, ſnipes, foxes, ſea-lions, penguins, plenty of good water, 


and in the Summer months, wild ſalary, and ſorrel, are the natural 

E ̃ ͤ OC RP ea et, 

A ma all theſe diſadvantages, however, a Britiſh ſettle- 
here, but the Spaniards ſeized it in 1770. This 


ment was forme 
violence was diſavowed by the Spaniſh ambaſſador, and fome con- 


| - ceflions made on the occaſion. However the Britiſh court thought 


8 relinquiſh the ſettlement in order to avoid giving umbrage 
do in. * | — „ 6557 * 1 Fan 
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Soil and Climate 1 Theſe gerne lying ſor the molt part within 
9 the temperate zone, have a climate in many places extremely aghre- 
ad able, and a foil productive of every rhing, either for profit or delight. 
In California, however, they experience great heats in the Bummer, 

f a particularly, towards the ſea-coalt; but in the inland EY wo 
ery climate is more e and in Winter even cold. pg 
Face 1. Prodice of the Country.) "The natural Winde of theſe coun- 

le- tries is as yet in its infancy. The "Spaniards themſelves know little 
his of the matter, and the little they know they are unwilling to com- 
one municate. Their authority being on à precarious footing with the 
pht Indians, who here at leaſt ſtill preſerve their independence, they are 


8e jealous of difcovering the natural advantages of theſe countries, 
> which might be an inducement to the other nations of Europe to 
ell form ſettlements there. It is certain, however, that in general the 


r of New Mexico and California are extremely beautiful 
4R 2 and 
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and pleaſant; the face of the country is agreeably varied with plains, 
interſected by rivers, and adorned with gentle eminences covered wah 
various kinds of . trees, ſome producing excellent fruit... With, 
ſped ro the value of the gold mineg in thoſe countries, nothing poli- 
tive can be aſſerted. They have undoubtedly enough of natural pro- 
ductians, to render them advantageous colonies to any but the Spa- 
niards. In California ther: Talls in the tnarning a great quantity of 
de, which, ſettling on the roſe · leaves, candies and becomes hard 
ke manna, having all the ſweetneſs of refined ſugar, without its 
whiteneſs. There is alſo another very ſingular natural production. 
In the heart of the country there are plains of ſalt, quite firm, and 
clear as c 2 which,-conſidering the vaſt quail of fiſh faund 
on-its co might render it an ue acquiltion tp any induſ- 
trious nation. ne, \ 2. '2 8 0 | * 
a g N e u e eee ater 5 y 97 
Inhabitants,” Niſory, Government, Religion, 2 3 Tue 
Spaniſh ſettlements are here comparatively weak ; though they are 
increaſing every day in proportipn as new mines are diſcoyered. 'The 
ighabitams are chiefly Indians, whom the Spaniſh miſſionaries have 
in many places brought over to Chriſtianity, to a civilized life, to 
raiſe: corn and wine, which they now export pretty largely to Old 
Mexico. California was diſcovered by Cortez, the great 19 0nd 
of Mexico; our famous navigator Sir Francis Drake took poſſeſſion 
of it in 1578, and his right was r Lo the 1 al king or 
| chief in the highs 8 wy N 
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o. | ©: Mexico, $'PAN ISH AMERICA Bly 
5, Bay.] On the North · ſea are the gulphs or bays of Mexico, Cam- 
th peachy, Vera Crus, and Honduras; in the Pacific ocean, or South 
F- lea, are the bays Micoya and Amapalla, Acapulco, and Salinas. 
4 : | ' ' ” 


Cage, Theſe: are Cape Sardoy: Cape St Martin Cape Cornduse⸗ 


a- do, Cape Catoche, Cape Honduras, Cape Cameron, and Cape Gra- 
of cias Dios, in the North · ſea. 5 15 a | 
rd Cape Marques, Cape Spirito- Sancto, Cape Corientes, Cape Gals . 
ts Jero,: Cape Blanco, Cape Byrica, Cape Prucreos, and Cape Mala, in 
1 * 43 FECT, 4.5 y 1 bs . "A 
1d |  Winds.]: In the gulph of Mexigo,, and the adjacent ſeas, there are 
u- ſtrong winds from October to March, about the full and 
change of the moon. Irade winds prevail every where at a diſtance 
from land within the tropics. Near the coatt, in the South · ſea, they 
ne have their periodical winds, viz, Monſoons, and fea and land- breezes, 
a Al. er _—_ 
le 21 1 Nn nis ee * 8 5 5 
ve Soil and Climate. ] Mexico, lying. for the moſt part within the tor - 


to rid zone, is exceſſively hot, and on the Eaſtern coaſt, where the 
d land is low, - marthy, and conſtantly flooded in the rainy ſeaſons, it 
Dr is likewiſe extremely unwholſome, The inland country, however, 
on aſſumes a better aſpect, and the air is of a milder temperament; on 
IT the Weſtern fide the land is not ſo low as on the Eaſtern, much 
better in quality, and full of plantations. / The foil of Mexico in ge- 
neral is of a good variety, and, would not refuſe any ſort of grain 
were the induſtry of the inhabitants to correſpond. with their natural 
advantages. | 5 | 
Produce. ] Mexico, like all the tropical countries, is rather more 
abundant. in fruits than in grain. Pine«apples, pomegranates, oran- 
ges, lemons, citrons, figs, and cocoa nuts, are here in the greateſt plen- 
ty and perfection. A prodigious quantity of ſugar is alſo produced, 
eſpecially towards the gulph of Mexico, and the province of Guaxa- 
ca and Guatimala, ſo that here are more ſugar-mills than in any oz 
ther part of Spaniſh America. But What is conſidered as the chief 
glory of this country, and what firſt induced the Spaniards to form 
lettlements upon it, are the mines of gold and ſilver. The chief 
mines of gold are in Veragua and New Grenada, confining upon 
By Darien and Terra Firma. Thaſe of filver, which are much more 
6 rich, as well as numerous, are found in ſeveral parts, but in none {© 
much as in the province of Mexico. The mines of both kinds are 
always found in the molt barren and mountainous, parts of the coun 
try. When the ore is dug out, compounded of ſeveral heterogene- 
ous ſubſtances, mixed with the precious metals, it is broke into fall 
| pieces by à mill, and afterwards waſhed, by which. means it is diſ- 
* engaged from the earth, and other ſoft bodies which. eling to it. 
4 Then it is mixed with mercury, which, of all ſubſtances, Has the 
ſtrongeſt attraction for gold, and. likewiſe à ſtronger attraction ſor 
filver, than the other ſubſtances which are united with it in the ore 
dy means of the mercury, therefore, the gold and ſil ver are firſt ſe - 
N parateg from the heterogeneous matter, aud then, by ſtraining and; 
4. 3 : 3 evaporation, 
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evaporation, they are diſunited from the mercury itſelf. Of the 
old and filver, which the mines of Mexico afford, great things have 
en ſaid. Thoſe who have inquired moſt into this ſubject com» 
pate the revenues of Mexico at 24 millions of our money; and it 
is well known that this, with the other provinces of Spanith-Ameri- 
ca, ſupply the who'e world with ſilver. The other articles next in 
importance to gold and filver are the cochineal and cocoa. After 
much diſpute concerning the nature of the former, it ſeems at laſt 
agreed, that it is of the animal kind, and of the ſpecies of che gall 
inſects. It adheres to the plant called Opuntia, and ſucks the juice 
of the fruit, which is of a crimſon colour. It is from this juice thar 
the. cochineal derives its value; which conſiſts in dying all ſorts of 
the fineſt ſcarlet, erĩimſon, and purple; and it is computed that the 
Spaniards annually export no leſs than nine hundred thouſand pounds 
weight of (this commodity, to anſwer the purpoſes of dying. The 
__cocoaz''of which chosolate is made, is the net conſiderable article 
in the natural hiſtory and commerce of Mexico. It grows on a tree 
of a middling ſize, which bears a pod about the ſize and ſhape of « 
eueumber, containing the cocoa. The Spaniſh commerte in this 
article is immenſe; and ſuch is the internal conſumption, as well as 
external call for it, that a ſmall garden of cocoas is ſaid to produce 
to the owner, 20, ooo crowns a- year. At home it makes a princi- 
pal part of their diet, and is found wholeſome, nutricious, and ſuit- 
Able to the climate. This country likewiſe produces ſilk, hut not in 
ſuch abundance as to make any remarkable part of their export. 
Cotton is here in great abundance, and dn account of its lightneis 
is the common wear of the inhabitanttts⸗k 0 990 


Population, Inhabitants, Gayernment, and Manners.) The preſent 
inhabitants may be divided into Whites, Indians, and Negroes. The 
Whites are either born in Old Spain, or they are Cxeoles, i. e. na- 
tives of Spaniſh America. The former are chiefly. employed in go- 
vernment or trade, and have nearly the ſame. character with the 
Spaniards in Europe; only a ſtill more conſiderable portion of pride; 
ſor they conſider themſelves as entitled to every high diſtinction as 
natives of Europe, and look upon the other inhabitants as many de- 
5 grees beneath them. The Creoles have all the bad qualities of the 


* 
they endure. © 1 2 82 , 
* Tet af 


world, are ſtubborn, hardy, and well adapted for the groſs · ſlavery 


O. Mexico. 8 PAN ISH AMERICA. 699 
uch is the general charadter of the inhabitants, not only in Mexi- 
eo, but the greateſt part of Spanith America. The civil govern- 
ment is adminiſtered by tribunals called Audiences, which bear a 
reſemblance to the parliaments in France. In theſe courts the vice- 
roy of the king of Spain preſides. His employment is the greateſt 
truſt and power which his Catholic majeſty has in his diſpoſal, and 
is perhaps the richeſt government entruſted to any ſubje@ in the 
world: The gteatneſs of the viceroy's office is diminiſhed by the 
fliortneſs of its duration. For no officer is allowed to maintain his 
power for more than three years, which no doubt may have a good 
effect in ſecuring the authority of the crown of Spain, but is attend 
ed with unhappy conſequences to the miſerable inhabitants, who bes 
come a prey to every new governor. ' The clergy are extremely nu- 
merous'in Mexico, and it * been computed, that priefts, monks, 
and nuns of all orders, make upwards of a fiſth of all the white in- 
habirants, both here and in the other parts of Spanith Ameriea: It 
is impoſſible indeed to find a richer field, or 6ne more peculiarly a- 
dapted to eecleſiaſties in any part of the world. The = te” are fu- 
perſtitious, ignorant, rich, lazy, and licentious: with > materials 
to work upon, it is not remarkable that the church ſhould enjoy one · 
fourth of the revenues of the whole kingdom; it is more ſurpriſing 
that it has not a half. : „22 


| : | „ on ee dee Reg, 
Commerce, Cities, and Sbipping.] The trade of Mexico conſiſts of 
three great branches, which extend over the whole known world,” 
It carries on a traffic with Europe, by La-Vera-Cruz, ſituated on the 


e- gulph of Mexico or North - ſea; with the Eaſt- Indies, by Acapulco 
bY on the South · ſea, and by South. America, by the ſame port. Theſe 
ſent two ſea-ports, Vera-Cruz and Acapuleo, are wonderfully well firy-. 
The ated for” the commercial purpoſes to which they are applied. It is 
na- by means of the former that Mexico pours her wealth over all the 
go- Whole world. To this port the fleet from Cadiz, ealle& the Flota, 

the conſiſting of three men of wat, as a convoy, and 14 large merchant. 
ade ; _ ſhips, annually arrive about the beginning of November. Its cargo 
n as. conſiſts of every commodity and manufacture of Europe, and there 
de- are fe nations but have more concern in it than the Spaniards, Wh 
the ſend out little more than wine and oil. The profit of thefe, with ; 
age, the freight and counniſſion to the merchants, and duty to the king, 
the is all the advantage which Spain derives from her American com- 
icate merce. When all the goods are landed and diſpoſed of at La- Vetrag 
ures. Cruz, the fleet takes in the plate, precious ſtones, and other com 
great modities for Europe. Sometimes in May they are ready to depart.” 
more From La- Vera - Crua, they fail to the Havannah, in the'ifleof Cuba, 
onſti- which is the rendezvous where they meet the gallebns, "another ffeet 
adies which carries on the trade of "Terra Firma, By Carthagena, and © 
do- Peru by Panama and Pofto Bello. When all are collected aud pro 
tions vided with a convoy neceffary for their ſafety, they ſteet for 14 
con- Spain. . rr le 1h 21 AN 4 e F * E 1 A . 
rable Acapulco is the ſea· port by which the SStneumcation is kept uß 
ft the between the different parts of the Spatviſh"erfipire in Na HF 
very the Eaſt- Indes. About che month of Deteniber, the great galebun, 
ar attended by a large thip as a convoy, which make the only commu- 


nication 
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* between the Philippines, and Mexico, annually arrive here. 

The cargoes of theſe (hips, (for the convoy, though in an under- 

band manner, likewiſe carries goods,) conſiſt of all the rich coinmo- 

_ dities and manufactures of the Ealt. At the ſame time the: annupt . 
_ ..* ſhip from Lima, the capital of Peru, ccmes in, and is not computed 
. to bring leſs than two milliops of pieces of eight in ſilver, beſides 

- quick-ſilver and other valuable commodities, to be laid out in the 

purchaſe of the galleons cargoes. Several ſhips, from ei 

Parts of Chili and Peru, meet upon the ſame occaſion- A 

fair, in which the commodities of all 9 of the world are 2 
ed for one another, laſts thirty days. The gee then prepares for 
voyage, loaded with filver, and ſuch pean goods as have 
been thought neceſſary. The Spaniards, though this trade be car- 
ried on entirely through their hands, and in the very heart of their 
dominions, are comparatively but ſmall gainers-by it, For as they 

allow the Dutch, Great Britain, and other commercial ſtates; to 

| Furniſh the greater part of che cargo. of the Flota, ſo the Spaniih 

inhabitants of the Philippines, tainted with the ſame indolence which 
ruined their European anceſtors, permit the D to fur- 
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" Diviſions. © Subdiviſions.” | Chief towns. 
1. Terra-farma Proper, ] ¶ Porto-Bello. ; 
or Darien Paxama, W. Lon. 81-52. 


; N. Lat. 8-50. 
The North di- 2. Carthagena, ...: . | | Carthagena. 


viſion contains | 3. St Martha, St Martha. 
the Provinces J 4. Rio-de-la-Hacha, I Rio-de-la-Hacha. * 
of, . Venezuela Venezuela. 

7:4 6, Com mn, Comana. 


7. New Andaluſia, or ' | St Thomas, 


N 


The South dij-- 8 * 
viſion contains j 1. New Granada, . . ] Santa Fe de Bagota. 
the Provinces : 


2. Popayan, . , Popayan. 
of, X 7 


Bays, Capes, &c.} The Iſthmus of Darien, or Terra- firma Pro- 
per, joins North and South-America, A line drawn from Porto- 
Bello in the North to Panama in the South-ſea, or rather a little 
Weſt of theſe two towns, is the proper limit between North and South- 
America, and here the Iſthmus or Neck of land is only ſixty miles 
over. | ' * 

The principal bays in Terra - firma are, the bay of Panama, and 
the bay of St Michael's in the South-ſea; the bay of Porto Bello, 
the gulph of Darien, Sino bay, Carthagena bay and harbour, the 
gulph of Venezuela, the bay of Maracaibo, the gulph of Trieſto, 
the bay of, Guaira, the bay of Curiaco, and the gulph of Paria, or 
Andaluſia, in the North-ſea. | N . ' | 

The chief capes are, Samblas Point, Point Canoa, Cape del Agua, 
dwart Point, Cape de Vela, Cape Conquibacoa, Cape Cabelo, Cape 
Blanco, Cape Galera, Cape Three Points; and Cape Naſſau : all on 
the North ſhore of Terra · firma. 


Climate. ] The climate here, particularly in the Northern diviſions, 
is extremely hot; and it was found by Ulloa, that the heat of the 
warmelt day in Paris is continual at Carthagena; the exceſſive heats 
raiſe the vapour of the ſea, which is precipitated in ſuch rains as 
ſeem to threaten a general deluge. Great part of the country, there- 
fore, is almoſt continually flooded; and this, together with the exceſ- 
hive heat, ſo impregnates the air with vapours, that in many provin- 
ces, particularly about Popayan and Porto-Bello, it is extremely un- 
wholeſome. ; | ASE 
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Soil and Produce.) The ſoil of this country, like that of the great - 
er part of South. America, is wonderfully rich and fruitful. It is im- 
poſſible to view, without admiration, the perpetual verdure of the 
woods, the luxuriancy of the plains, and the towering height of the 
mountains. This, however, only applies to the inland country, for 
the coaſts are generally barren ſand, and uncapable of bearing any 
pecies of grain. The trees moſt remarkable for their dimenſions 
are the caobo, the cedar, the = apd balſam tree. The N 
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nillo tree is particularly remarkable. It bears a fruit reſembling an 
apple, but which, under this ſpecious appearance, contains the moſt 
ſubtile poiſon, againſt which common oil is found to be the beſt an- 
tidote- The malignity of this tree is ſuch, that if a perſon only 
fleeps under it, he finds his body all ſwelled, and racked with the ſe- 
vereſt tortures. The beaſts from inſtinct always avoid it. The Ha- 
bella de Carthagena is the fruit of a ſpecies of willow, and contains 
a kernel reſembling an almond, but leſs white, and extremely bitter. 
This kernel is found to be an excellent and never failing remedy for 
the bite of the moſt venomous vipers and ſerpents, which are very 
frequent all over this country. There were formerly rich, mines of 
old in this country, which are now in a great meaſure exhauſted. 
he ſilver, iron, and copper mines, have been ſince opened, and the 
inhabitants find emeralds, ſapphires, and other precious ſtones. 


Animal. ] Among thoſe. peculiar to this country the moſt re- 
markable is the Sloth ; or, as it is called by way of derifion, the SI. 
Peter. It bears a reſemblance to an ordinary monkey in ſhape and 
ſize, but is of a moſt wretched appearance, with its bare hams and 
feet, and its ſkin all over corrugated. He ſtands in no need of ei- 
ther chain or butch, never ſtirring unleſs compelled by hunger; and 
he is ſaid to be ſeveral minutes in moving one of his legs, nor will 
blows make him. mend his pace. . When ke moves, every effort is 
attended with ſuch a plaintive, and at the ſame time ſo diſagreeable 
a cry, as at once produces pity and diſguſt. In this cry conſiſts the 

whole defence of this wretched animal. For on the firſt hoſtile ap- 


proach it is natural for him to be in motion, which is always accom- | 


panied with diſguſtful howlings, ſo that his purſuer flies much more 
ſpeedily in his turn, to be beyond the reach of this horrid noiſe, 
When this animal finds no wild fruit on the ground, he looks out 
with a great deal of pains for a tree well loaded, Which he aſcends 
with a world of uneaſineſs,- moving, and crying, and ſtopping by 
turns. At length having mounted, he plucks off all the fruit, and 
throws it on the ground, to ſave himſelf ſuch another troubleſome 
journey; and rather than be fatigued with coming down the tree, he 
gathers himſelf in a bunch, and with a ſhriek drops to the ground. 
The monkies in theſe countries are very numerous; they keep to- 
aaf 20 of 30 in a company, rambling, over the woods, leaping 
rom tree to tree, and if they meet with a fingle perſon, he 15 in dan- 
ger of being torn to pieces by them; at leaſt they chatter, and make 
a frightful noiſe, throwing things at him: they hang themſelves by 
the tail, on the boughs, and ſcem to threaten him all the way he 


paſſes ; but where two or three people are together they uſually ſcam- 
per away. | | 


. © Natives. Beſides: the Indians in this country, there is another 
ſpecies of a fair complexion, delicate habit, and of a ſmaller ſtature 
than the ordinary Indians. Their: diſpoſitions too are more ſoſt and 
effeminate; but what principally diſtinguiſnes them is their large 
weak blue eyes, which, unable to bear the light of the ſun, ſee belt 


by moon-light, and from which they are therefore called moon- eyed 
Al 7 93: 4154, So AE" a | ; 
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Inhabitants, Commerce, and Chief Towns.) The original inhabitants 
of Spain are variouſly intermixed with the negroes and Indians. Theſe 
intermixtures form various gradations, which are carefully diſtin- 


guiſhed from each other, becauſe every perſon expects to be regard- 


ed in proportion as a greater ſhare of the Spaniſh blood runs in his 
veins. The firſt diſtinction, ariſing from the intermarriage of the 
whites with the negroes,” is chat of the Mulattoes, which is well 
known. Next are the Tercerones, produced from a whit® and mulatto. 
From the intermarriage with thefe and the whites ariſe the Qua- 
terones, who, theugh ſtill nearer the former, are diſgraced witk a 
tint of negro blood. But the produce of theſe and the whites are 
the Quinterenes, which is very remarkable are not to'be-diſtinguiſh- 
ed from the real Spaniards, but by being of a ſtill ſairer complexion. 
The ſame gradations are formed in a contrary order, by the inter- 
mixture of the mulattoes and the negroes; and beſides theſe, there 
are a thouſand others, hardly diſtinguiſhable by the natives them - 
ſelves. - The commerce of this country is chiefly earried' on from the 
ports of Panama, Carthagena, and Porto- Bello; which are three 
of the moſt conſiderable cities in Spaniſh America; and each con- 
taining ſeveral thouſand inhabitants. Here there are annual fairs 
for American, Indian, and European commodities. Among the 


natural merchandize of Terra Firma, the pearls found on the coaſt, 


particularly in the bay of Panama, are not the leaſt conſiderable. 
An immenſe number of negro flaves are employed in fiſhing for theſe, 
and have arrived at wonderful dexterity at this occupation. They are 
ſometimes, however, devoured by fiſh, particularly the ſharks, while 
they dive to the bottom, or cruſhed againſt the ſhelves of the rocks. 
ws government of Terra Firma is on the ſfame'footing with that of 
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SITUATION AND EXTENT. -: 
Mies. | Degrees. ee. 


Breadth 500 


1 Length _ vecteet The equator and 25 South Latitude. 


60 and 81 Weſt Longitude. 


Boundarier.] ROUNDED by Terra Firma, on the North ; by 
6 the mountains, or Cordeleirias des Andes, Eaſt; 


by Chili, Sauth; and by the Pacific ocean, Weſt. 


Dixiſion. Province. Chief towns. 
* The North diviſion, } Quito, 2 C.a,;0 4 ; 8 Tra: 


182 Diviſions, 
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692 SPANISH AMERICA Per, 
185 Diwiſions, - 4 Provinces. VU Chief towns. | 

1 . e n Lins, 77-30. W. Lon. 
The Middle diviſtion, J Lima, or Los Reyes, 12-15. S. Lat. 
Sit . rf ere is raft + Cuſco, and Callao, 

' » 4 N 4 5 Potoſi. 

The South augen, $ Los Charcos, . Þ C fore. 

©. Sree, Day and Harbexrs.] The only fea which borders on Peru is 
the Pacific ocean, or South-ſea. The principal bays and harbours 


are Payta, Malabrigo, Cuanchaco, Coſma, Vermeio, Guara, Callao, 
the port town to Lima, Vlo, and Arica. 


Riders] There is a river whoſe waters are as red as blood. The 
rivers Granada, or Cagdalena, Oronoque, Amazon, and Plata, riſe 
in the Andes. | tet | - 
A great many other rivers riſe in the Andes, and fall into the Pa- 
cific ocean, between the equator and eight degrees 8. Lat. 4 
There are ſome waters which, in their courſe, turn into ſtone; 
and fonntains:.of liquid matter; called coppey, reſembling pitch and 
tar, and uſed by the ſeamen for the ſame purpoſe, | | . 
+3827 0 JB f £6 i 4 L 14 | ' . 
Coil and Climate. ] Though Peru lyes within the torrid zone, yet, 
having on one fide the South · ſea, and on the other the great ridge 
of the Andes, it is not fo ſtifled: with heat as the other tropical coun- 
tries., The {ky too, which is generally cloudy, ſhields them from 
the direct rays of the ſun; but what is extremely ſingular, it never 
rains in Peru. This defect, however, is ſufficiently ſupplied by a 
ſoft kindly dew, which falls regularly every night on the ground, 


and ſo refreſhes the plants and grafs, as to produce in many places 


the greateſt fertility. Along the ſea-coaſt Peru is generally a dry 
barren ſand, except by the banks of rivers, where it is extremely fer- 
tile, as are all the low lands in the inland country. on 


Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral Productions.] There are many gold 
mines in the Northern part, not far from Lima. Silver too is produced 
in great abundahce in various provinces ; but the old mines are con- 
ſtantly decaying, and new ones daily opened. The towns ſhift with 
the mines. That of Potoſi, when the ſilver there was found at the 
eaſieſt, expence,. (for now having gone ſo deep, it is not fo eaſily 
brought up) contained 90,000 ſouls, Spaniards and Indians, of which 


the latter were fix to one. The Northern part of Peru produces wine 


in great plenty. Wool is another article of its produce, and is no 
leſs remarkable for its fineneſs than for the animals on which it 
grows; theſe they call lamas and vicunnas. The lama has a fmal} 
head, in ſome meaſure reſembling that of a horſe*and ſheep at the 
fame time. It is about the ſize of à ſtag, its upper lip is cleft like 
chat of a hare, through which, when enraged, it ſpits a kind of ve- 
nomous juice, which enflames the part it falls on. The fleſh of the 
lama is agreeable. and ſalutary, and the animal is not only uſeful in 
affording Wool, and food, but alſo as a beaſt of burden, It can en- 
ure amaping Fatigue, and will travel prer the Reepeſt mountains 
ogy 0pm” 18 N wit 
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with a burden of 60 or 70 lb. It feeds very ſparingly, and never 
drinks. The vicunna is ſmaller and ſwifter than the lama, and pro- 
duces wool ſtill finer in quality. In the vicunna too is found the 
Bezoar ſtones, formerly regarded as a ſpecific againſt poiſons. The 
next great article in their produce and commerce is the Peruvian 
bark, known better by the name of. Jeſuits bark. The tree which 
produces this invaluable drug grows. principally-in the mountainous 
parts of Peru, and particularly in the province of Quito. The belt 
bark is always produced in the high and rocky grounds; the tree 
which bears it is about the ſize of a cherry tree, and produces a 
kind of fruit reſembling the almond. - But it is only the bark which 
has thoſe excellent qualities which renders it ſo uſeful in intermitting 
ſevers, and other diſorders, to which daily experience extends the ap- 
plication of it. Guinea, or Cayenne pepper, as we call it, is pro- 
duced in the greateſt abundance in the vale of Arica, a diſtrict in 
the Southern parts of Peru, from whence they export it annually to 
the value of 6004000 crowns. Peru is likewiſe the only part of Spa- 
niſh America which produces quick-filver, an artiele of immenſe 
value, conſidering the various purpoſes to which it is applied, and e- 
ſpecially the puritication of gold and ſilver. The principal mine of 
this ſingular metal is at a place called Guancavelica, where it is found 
in a whitiſh maſs reſembling brick ill burned; This ſubſtance is vo- 
latiliſed by fire, and received in ſteam by a combination of glaſs veſ- 
ſels, where it condenſes. by means of a little water at the bottom of 
each veſſel, and forms a pure heavy liquid, | N 


Manufacturer, Trade, and Cities. ] The city of Lima is the capital 
| ef Peru, and of the whole Spaniſh empire; its ſituation, in the mid- 
| dle of a fpacious and delightful valley, was fixed upon by the famous 
. Pizarro, as the moſt; proper for a city, which he expected would pre- 
| ſerve his memory. It is ſo well watered by the river-Rimae, that 
the inhabitants, like thoſe of London, command a ſtream, each for 
his own uſe. There are many very magnificent ſtructures, particu- 
tarly chorches, in this city; though the houſes in general are built 
of flight materials, the equality of the climate and want of rain ren- 
dering ſtone houſes unneceſſary; and beſides, it is found that theſe 
are more apt to ſuffer by ſhocks of the earth, which are frequent and 
dreadful all over this province. Lima is about two leagues from the 
lea, extends in length two miles, and in breadth one and a quarter. 
It contains about 60,000 inhabitants, of whom the whites amount to 
a ſixth part. One remarkable. fact is ſuſheient to demonſtrate the 
wealth of this city: When the Viceroy, the Duke de- la- Plada, made 
his entry into Lima in 1682, the inhabitants, to do him honour, cau- 
ſed the ſtreets to be paved with ingots of ſilver, amounting to ſeven- 
teen millions ſterling. The "merchants of this city may be ſaid to 
deal with all the quarters of the world, and that both on their own 
accounts and as factors for others. What there is no immediate 
vent for, the merchants of Lima purchaſe on their own accounts, and 
Jay up in warchouſes, knowing that they. muſt ſoon” find an outlet 
for them, fince by one channel or other they have a communication 
with almoſt every commercial nation. But all the wealth of the in- 
habitants, all the beauty of the ſituation, ani the fertility of che cli- 
mate 
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mate of Lima, are not ſufficient to compenſate for one diſaſter, which 
always threatens, and has ſometimes actually befallen them. In the 
year 1747, a moſt tremendous earthquake laid three fourths of this 
city level with the ground,” and entirely demoliſhed Callao, the port 
town belonging to it. Never was any deſtruction more terrible ot 
perfect, not more than one of zooo inhabitants being left to record 
this dreadſul calamity, and he by a providence the moſt ſingular 
and extraordinary imaginable.—This man, who happened to be on a 
fort which overlooked the harbour, perceived in one minute the inha- 
bitants running from their honſes in the utmoſt terror and-confulion; 
the ſea, as is uſual on ſuch occaſions, receding to a conſiderable dif. 
tance, returned in mountainous waves, foaming with rhe violence 
of the agitation, buried the inhabitants for ever in its boſom, and 
immediately all was filent;; but the ſame wave which deſtroyed the 
town, drove. a little boat by the place where the man ſtood, into 
which he threw himſelf, and was ſaved. Cuſco, the ancient capital 
of the Peruvian empire, has already been taken notice of. As it 
lyes in the mountainous country, and at a diſtance from the ſea, it 
has been long on the decline; but is till a very conſiderable place, 
and contains above 40, doo inhabitants, three parts Indians, and 
induſtrious in manufacturing baize, cotton, and leather. They have 
alſo both here and in Quito a particular taſte for painting, and their 
productions in this way, ſome of which have been admired in Italy, 
are diſperſed all over South- America. Quito is next to Lima in po- 
pulouſneſs, if not ſuperior to it. It is like Cuſco, an inland city, 
and having no mines in its neighbourhood, is chiefly famous for its 
manufactures of cotton, wool, and flax, which ſupply the conſump. 
tion over all the kingdom of Peru. | | 


Inhabitants, Manners, and Government.) It has been gueſſed by 
ſome writers, that in all Spaniſh America, there are about three mil- 
lions of Spaniards and Creoles of different eolours ; and undoubtedly 
the number of Indians is much greater; though neither in any re- 
ſpe& proportionable to the wealth, fertility, aud extent of the coun- 
try. The manners of the inhabitants do not remarkably differ over 
the whole of the Spaniſh dominions. Pride and lazineſs are the two 
predominant paſſions. © It is agreed on by the moſt authentic travel- 
lers, that the manners of Old Spain have degenerated in its colonies. 
The Creoles, and all the other deſcendents of the Spaniards, accord- 
ing to the above diſtinctions, are guilty of many mean and pilferin 
vices, which a true born Caſtilian could not think of but with deteſ- 
tation. It is in Lima that the Viceroy reſides, whoſe authority ex- 
tends over all Peru, except 5 which has been lately detached 
from it.“ The Viceroy is as abſolute as the King of Spain, but as his 

territories are ſo extenſive, it is neceſſary that he ſhould part with a 
ſhare of his authority to the ſeveral audiences or courts eſtabliſſied 
over the kingdom. There is a treaſury- court eſtablifhed at Lima, 
for receiving the fiſth of the produce of the mines, and certain taxes 
paid by the Indians, which belong te the King of Spain. 
1 188 bid Ph. as es "2. 14 N , 
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SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Miles. Degrees: 


Length 1200 25 and 45 8. Latitude. 
Breadth 8 een 65 and 85 W. Longitude. 


Boundaries. POUNDED by Peru, on the North; by La Plata, 
on the Eaſt ; by Patagonia, on the South ; and by 
the Pacific ocean, on the Welt. 4 ; 


Diviſions, Provinces. 5 Chief towns. 
| ſ (St Jago, W. Lon. 77. 
On the Weſt ſide * 8. Lat. 34. 
of the Andes, Chili Proper, Baldivia. 


On the Eaſt ſide F Cn. | | ; 
of 68 eee { Cuyo, or 3 5 E John de Frontierz. 


. Lakes]: The principal lakes are thoſe of Tagatagua near St Jago, 
and that of Paren. Beſides which, they have ſeveral ſalt · water 
lakes, that have a communication with the ſea part of the year. In 
ſtormy weather the ſea ſorces a way through them, and leaves them 
full of fith ; but in the hot ſeaſon the water congeals, leaving a cruſt 
of fine white ſalt a foot thick. 


Bayr, Seas, and Harbours.)] The only ſea that borders upon Chili 
is that of the Pacific ocean on the Weſt. | 

The principal bays or harbours are Copiapo, Coquimbo, Gevan- 
adore, Valpariſo, lata, Conception, Sancta Maria, La Moucha, Bal- 
divia, Brewers-haven, and Caſtro; 


Climate, Sail, and Produce.) Theſe are not remarkably different 
from the ſame in Peru. There is indeed no part of the world more 
favoured than this is, with reſpe& to the gifts of nature; tor here, 
not only the tropical fruits, but all ſpecies of grain, of which a con- 
ſiderable part is exported, come to great perfection. Their animal 
productions are the ſame with thoſe of Peru, and they have gold al- 
moſt in every river, | 


& { : i | 1 bat 
Inbabitants.] This country is very thinly inhabited. The original 
natives are ſtill in a great meaſure unconquered and uncivilized ; 
and leading a wandering life, attentive to no object but their preſer- 
vation 
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vation from the Spaniſh yoke, are in a very unfavourable condition, W. 
with regard to population. The Spaniards do not amount to above. mn 
20, ooo, and the Indians, negroes, and mulattoes are not ſuppoſed 


to be thrice that number. 


| | | of 

Commerce.] The foreign commerce of Chili is entirely confined to Pl 

Peru, Panama, and ſome parts of Mexico. To the former they ex. vi 

- Port annually corn ſufficient for 60,000 men. Their other exports ed 

are hemp, which is raiſed in no other part of the South-ſeas, hides, rr 

tallow, and falted proviſions ; and receive in return the-commodi- an 

ties of Europe and the Eaſt-Indies, which are brought to the port pr 

of Callao. 5 th 
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PARAGUAY, or LA PLATA. 
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SITUATION AND EXTENT, ex 

L | f "> | Wi 
Miles, 5 Degrees. is 
Length 150 „. 512 and 37 South Latitude. * 
| Breadth IE e 50 and 75 Weſt Longitude. 0 
Boundaries. Boux DRP by Amazonia, on the North; by bs 
| | Brazil, Eaſt; by Patagonia, on the South; and by 
by Peru and Chili, Weſt. ; | a 
Diviſions. _ Provinces, ” Chief towns. a 5 
5 Paraguay. Aſſumption. gu 
Eaſt diviſion RK St Anne. zi] 
contains, Wir: Cividad Real. ne 
L Uragua, Los Reyes. Sp 
: | Tucuman, . . I [St Jago. f 

South diviſion, J Rio-de- la- Plata, {Bo ENO AYRES, W. Lon. tra 
e 5754, 8. Lat. 34-35. ya 
| L E 

* Bays and Lakes.] The principal bay is that at the mouth of the 
river La Plata, on which ſtands. the capital city of Buenos Ayres; WU © 
and cape St Antonio, at the entrance of that bay, is the only pro- Im; 
montory. This country abounds with lakes, one of which is 100 ed 
miles long. N e in 

5 AF 5 : we 

Rivers.] Beſides an infinite number of ſmall rivers, Paraguay is th 
watered by three principal ones, which, united near the fea, form me 
the famous Rio-de-la-Plata, or Plate River, and which annually lic 


overflow their banks; and, on their receſs, leave them enriched rei 
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with a ſlime, that ps the e buy 4 auen com- 
med to it. 


Ar, Soil, and Produce.) The principal province in this vaſt tract 
of which we have any knowledge is that which is called Rio - de- la- 
Plata, towards the mouth of the abovementioned rivers... This pro- 
vince, with all the adjacent parts, is one continued level, interrupt- 
ed by not the Jealt hill for ſeveral hundred miles every way 3 ex- 
tremely fertile, and producing cotton in great quantities tobacco, 
and the valuable herb, called Paraguay, with a variety of fruits, and 
prodigious rich paſtures, in which are bred ſuch herds of cattle, 
that it is ſaid the hides of beaſts are all that is properly bought, the 
carcaſe beiug in a manner given into the bargain. A horſe ſome 
time ago might be bought for a dollar, and the uſual price of a bealt, 
choſen out of à herd of 2 or zoo, was only four rials. But contrary 
to the general nature of America, this country is deftitute-of woods. 
The air is remarkably ſweet and ſerene, and the waters of 10 Plata 
are equally pure and wholeſome, 


Firſt. Settlement, chief City, and Commerce.) The — 178 
diſcovered this country, by ſailing up the river La Plata in 1515. 
and founded the town of Buenos Ayres, ſo called on account of the 
excellence of the air, on the South ſide of the river, fifty leagues 
within the mouth of it, where the river is ſeven leagues broad. This 
is one of the moſt conſiderable towns in South- America, and the 
only place of traffic te the Southward of Brazil. Here we meet 
wich the merchants of Europe and Peru, but no regular fleet comes 
here, as to the other ports of Spahith America; two, or at molt 
three, regiſter ſhips, make the whole. of their regular intercourſe 
with Eur ope. Their, returns are very valuable; conſiſting chiefly 
of the gold and ſilver of Chili and Peru, ſugar and hides. Thoſe 
who have now and then carried on a contraband trade to this city, 
have found it more advantageous than any other Whatever. The 
benefit of this contraband is now wholly in the hands of the Portu- 
gueze, who keep magazines for that purpoſe, in ſuch parts of Bra- 
zl as lye near this country. The trade of Paraguay, and the man- 
ners of the people, are much the ſame with thoſe of the reſt of the 
Spanith colonies in South America, 

We cannot quit this country without ſxying ſomething of that ex- 
traordinary ſpecies of commonwealth, which the Jeſuits have erec- 
ted in the- interior parts, and of which theſe craſty prieſts have en- 
deavoured to keep all ſtrangers in the dark. 

About the middle of laſt century thoſe fathers repreſented to he 
court of Spain, that their want of ſuccels in their miſſions was ow- 
ing to the ſcandal which the immorality of the Spaniards never ſail- 
ed to give, and to the hatred Which their inſolent behaviour cauſed 
in the Indians, wherever they came. They inſinuated, that, if it 
were not for that impediment, the empire of the goſpel might, by 
their labours, have been extended into the moſt unkaown parts of A- 
merica; and chat all thoſe countries might be ſubdued to his Catho- 
lie Motels s obedience, without expence, and without ſorce. This 


remonſtrance met With ſucceſs * uncontroulzd liberty was given, 
| * 41 to 
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to the Jeſuits within the limits marked out to them; and the gover- 
nors of the adjacent provinces had orders not to interfere, nor to 


ſüuffer any Spaniards to enter into this pale, without licence from the 


fathers. They on their part agreed, to pay a certain capitation tax, 
in proportion to their flock; and to ſend a certain number to the 


king's works whenever they ſhould be demanded, and the miſſions 
_ thonld become populons enough to ſupply them. 


On theſe terms the Jetuits gladly opened their ſpiritual campaign, 
They began by gathering together about fifty wandering families, 
whom they perſuaded to ſettle; and they united them into a little 
townſhip. This was the flight foundation upon which they built a 


ſuperſtructure, which has amazed the world, and added fo much 
power, at the ſame time that it has brought on ſo much envy and 


jealouſy, to their ſociety, For when they had made this beginning, 
they laboured with ſuch indefatigable pains, and with ſuch maſterly 
poliey, chat, by degrees, they "mollified the minds of the molt ſa- 
vage nations ; fixed the moſt rambling, and ſubdued thoſe to their 
government, who had long diſdained to ſubmit to the arms of the 

paniards and Portugueze. They prevailed upon thouſands of va- 
rious diſperſed tribes to embrace their religion, and thefe ſoon in- 
duced others to follow their example, n the peace and tran - 
quillity they enjoyed under the dire&ion of the tathers. 


I be Jeſuits. left nothing undone that could conduce to their re- 


maining in this ſubjection, or that could tend to increafe their num- 
ber to the degrees requiſite for a well ordered and potent ſociety; 


and it is ſaid that above 340, oco families, ſeveral years ago, were 


ſubject to the Jeſuits, living in obedience, and an awe bordering up- 
on adoration, yet procured without any violence or conſtraint: That 
the Indians were inſtruded in the military art with the moſt exact 
diſcipline, and could raiſe 60, o men well armed: That they lived 
in towns; they were regularly clad; they laboured in agriculture; 
they exerciſed manufactures; ſome even aſpired to the elegant arts; 
and that nothing 'eould equal che obedience of the people of theſe 
miſſions, except their contentment under it. Some writers, however, 
have treated the character of theſe Jeſuits with great ſeverity, accu- 
ſing them of ambition, pride, and of carrying their authority to ſuch 
an exceſs, as to cauſe even the magiſtrates, who are always choſen 
from among the Indians, to be- corrected before them with ſtripes, 
and to ſuffer perſons of the higheſt diſtinction, within their juriſdic- 


tions, to kiſs the hem of their garments, as the greateſt honour, The 
Frieſts themſelves pofſefs large property, all manufactures are theirs, 


the natural produce of the country is brought to them, and the 


treaſures annually remitted to the Superior of the order ſeem to 


evince that zeal for reſigion is not the only motive of their forming 
thefe mifſions. The fathers will not permit any of the inhabitants of 
Peru, whether Spaniards, Meſtozos, er even Indians, to come with- 
in their miſſions in Paraguay. Some years ago, when part of this 
territory was ceded by Spain to the crown of Portugal, the Jeſuits 
refuſed to comply with this diviſion, or to ſuffer themſelves to be 


transferred from one hand to another, like cattle, without their own 


conſent. And we were informed by the authority of the Gaxette, 
that che Indians actually took up arms; but, notwithſtanding the 
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exactneſs of their diſcipline, they were eaſily, and with a conſiders 


able ſlaughter, defeated by the European troops, who were ſent to 
quell them. * ' 4 * 


* * 
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CUBA. This iſland is ſituated between 19 and 23 degrees N. Lat. 
and between 74 and 87 degrees Weſt Longitude, 100 miles to the 
South of Cape Florida, and 5 North of Jamaica, and is near 700 
miles in length, and generally about 70 miles in breadth. A chain 
of hills run through the middle of the iſland from Eaſt to Weſt, bur 
the land near the ſea is in general level and flooded in the rainy ſea- 
ſon, when the tun is vertical. This noble iſland, is ſuppoſed to have 
the beſt ſoil, for ſo large a country, of any in America. It pro- 
duces all the commodities known in the Weſt-Indies, particularly 
ginger, long-pepper, and other ſpices, caſſia, fiſtula, maſtic, and a- 
Joes. It alſo produces tobacco and ſugar, but from the want of hands, 
and the lazineſs of the Spaniards, not in ſuch quantities as might be 


expected. It is owing to the ſame. cauſe that this large iſland does 


not produce, including all its commodities, ſo much for exportation 
as our ſmall iſland of Antigua. | S 
There are ſeveral good harbours in the iſland, which belong to 
the principal towns, as that of St Jago, facing Jamaica, ſtrongly 
ſituated, and well fortified, but neither populous nor rich. That of 
the Havannah, facing Florida, which is the capital city of Cuba, 
and a place of great ſtrength and importance, containing about 
2000 houſes, with a great number of convents and churches. . It 
was taken, however, by the courage and perſeverance of the Eng- 
liſh troops in the laſt war, but reſtored in the 63d article of the trea- 
ty of peace, Beſides theſe, there is likewiſe Cumberland harbour, 
and that of Santa Cruz, a conſiderable town 3o miles Eaſt of the 
Havannah. | | . tis 8 
It is ſituated between the 17th and 21ſt degree North Latitude, 
and the 67th and 74th of Weſt Longitude, lying in the middle be- 
tween Cuba and Porto- Rico, and is.450 miles long, and 150 broad. 
The face of the country prefents an agreeable variety of hills, val- 
lies, woods, and rivers, and the ſoil is allowed to be extremely fer- 
tile, producing ſugar, cotton, indigo, tobacco, maize, and caſſava 


root. The European cattle are ſo multiplied here, that they run 


wild in the woods, and, as in South America, are hunted for their 
hides and tallow only. In the moſt barren parts of the rocks, they 
diſcovered formerly ſilver and gold. The mines, however, are not 
worked now. The North-Weſt parts, which are in the poſſeſſion of 
the French, conſiſt of large fruitful-plains, "which produce the ar- 


ticles already mentioned in vaſt abundance. This indeed is the beſt 
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and moſt fruitful part, of the moſt fertile iſland in the Weſt- Indies, 


and perhaps in the-world. > | | | | 
The moſt ancient town in this iſland, and in all the new world, 
built by Europeans, is St Domingo. It was founded by Bartholo- 


mew Columbus, brother to the admiral, in 1504, who gave it that 


name in honour-of his father Dominic, and by which the whole 


iſland is ſometimes named, eſpecially by the French. It is ſituated 


on a ſpacious harbour, and is a large well-built city, inhabited, like 


the other Spanith cowns, by a mixture of Europeans, creoles, mu- 


lattoes, muſtees, and negroes. f 


The French towns are, Cape St 


Francois, the capital. which is 


neither walled nor palled in. It contains about 8000 whites and 


blacks. Leogane, though inferior in point of ſize, is a good port, 
A place of conſiderable trade, and the ſeat of the French govern- 


ment in that iſland. They have two other towns conſiderable for 


their trade, Petit Guaves, and port Louis. 
It is computed that the exports of the French, from the above. 
mentioned places, are not leſs in value than 1,200,000. They like. 
wiſe carry on a contraband trade with the Spaniards, which is much 
to their advantage, as they exchange French manufactures for Spa- 
-niſh dollars. Feel 13 775 N 
. N 


PORTO RICO. Situated between 64 and 67 degrees Weſt Lon- 


gitude, and in*18 degrees North Latitude, lying between Hiſpani- 


ola and St Chriſtophers, is 100 miles long, and 40 broad. "The ſoil 
is beautifully diverſified with woods, vallies, and plains; and is ex- 
tremiely fertile, producing the ſame fruits as the other iſlands. It is 


well watered with ſprings and rivers, but the ifland js unhealthy 


Porto Rico, the capital town, ſtands on a little ifland on the North 
ſide of the main iſland, forming a capacious harbour, and joined to 
the chief iſland by a cauſeway, and defended by forts and batteries, 
which render the town almoſt inacceſſible.» It was, however, taken 
by Sir Francis Drake, and afterwards by the Earl of Cumberland. 

It is better inhabited than moſt of the Spaniſh towns, becauſe it is 


the centre of the contraband trade carried on by the Engliſh and 


French with the King of Spain's ſubjects. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS. Situated at the Eaſt end of Porto Rico, are 
extremely ſmall. n n | 
TRINIDAD. Situated between. 59 and 62 degrees Weſt Longi- 
tude, and 10 degrees North Latitude, lyes between the iſland of To- 
hago and the Spaniſh main, from which it is ſeparated by the ſtreights 
of Paria. It is abeut 90 miles long, and 60 broad; and is an un- 


. healthful, bur fruitſul foil, producing ſugar, fine tobacco, indigo, 


Einger, variety of fruit, and ſome cotton trees, and Indian corn. 
It was taken by Sir Walter Raleigh in 1595, and by the French 
in 1676, who plundered the iſland, and extorted money from the in- 
habitants. e by DD g | s 


 MARGARETTA. Situated in 64 degrees Weſt Lopgirude, and 
We in 


i 


are 
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in 11 North Latitude, ſeparated from the coaſt of New Andaluſia, 
in Terra-Firma, by a ſtreight of 24 miles, is about 40 miles in length, 
and 24 in breadth; and being always verdant, affords a moſt agreeable 
proſpect. The iſland abounds in paſture, in maize, and fruit; bur 
there is a ſcarcity of wood and water. There was once a pearl fiſh- 
ery op its coaſt, which ĩs now diſcontinued. ; 1 + a 


CHILOE, on the coaſt of Chili, has a governor and ſome har- 
bours well fortihed. -- ' + -/ Is > 
. JUAN FERNANDES. Lying in 83 degrees Weſt Longitude, 
and 33 Squth Latitude, zoo miles Weſt of Chili, is nninhabited ; but 
having ſome good harbours, it is found extremely convenient for 
the Engliſh cruiſers to touch at and water; and here they are in no 
danger of being diſcovered, unleſs when, as is generally the caſe, 
their arrival in the South-ſeas, and their motions have been made 
known to the Spaniards by the Portugueze. This iſland is famous 
for having given riſe to the celebrated romance of Robinſon Cruſoe. 
One Alexander Selkirk, a Scotſman, was left aſnore in this ſolitary 
place by his captain, where he lived ſome years, until he was difco- 
vered by Captain Woods Rogers, in 1709; When taken up, he had 
forgot his native language, and could ſcarcely be underſtood, feem- 
ing to. ſpeak his words by halves. He was dreſſed in goat - ſkins, 
would drink nothing but water, and it was ſome time before he 
could reliſh the ſhip's victuals. During his abode in this iſland he 
had killed 500 goats, which he caught by running them down; and 
he marked as many more on the ear, which he let go. Some of theſe 
were caught, thirty years after, by Lord Anſon's people; their ve- 
nerable aſpect and majeQic beards, Qiſcovered ſtrong ſymptoms of 
antiquity. 
Selkirk, upon his return to England, was adviſed to publiſh an 
account of his life and adventures in his little kingdom. He put his 
papers into the hands r Daniel De- Foe, to prepare them for publi- 
cation; but that induſtrious gentleman, by the help of theſe papers, 
and a lively fancy, transformed Alexander Selkirk into Robinſon 
Cruſoe, and returned Selkirk his papers again, after defrauding him, 
by this peace of craft, of the benefits he was ſo juſtly entitled to hope 
from them. | 
The other iſlands that are worth mentioning are, the Gallipago 
iſles, ſituated 400 miles Weſt of Peru, under the equator ; and thoſe 
in the bay of Panama, called the King's, or Pearl. Iſlands. 


PORTUGUEZE. 
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SITUATION AND EXTENT. 
75 Miles. - : Degrees. 


Length 2500? , The equator and 35 8. Latitude, 
Breadth md Neruren 35 and 60 Weſt Longitude. 


Beundaries.] 8 by the mouth of the river Amazon, and 

2 I the Atlantic ocean, on the North; by the ſame 

S cean, on the Eaſt; by the mouth of the river Plata, on the South; 

and by a chain of mountains, which divide it from Paraguay and the 

country of the Amazons, on the Weſt. | | 

On the coaſt are three ſmall iſlands, where ſhips touch for provi- 
Hons in their voyage to the Sauth-ſeas, viz. Fernando, St Barbara, 
and St Catharine's. | | , 


Seat, Bays, Harbours, and Capes.) The Atlantic ocean waſhes the 


coaſt of Brazil on the North · Eaſt and Eaſt, forming ſeveral fine bays | 


and harbours; as the harbours of Panambuco, All- Saints, Porto- 
Seguro, the port and harbour of Rio Janeiro, the port of St Vin- 
cent, the harbour of St Gabriel, and the port of St Salvador, on the 
North ſhore of the river La Plata. 9 47 

The principal capes are, Cape Roque, Cape St Auguſtine, Cape 
Trio, and Cape St Mary, the moſt Southerly promofitory of Brazil. 


Face of the Country, Air, Climate, and Rivers. ] The name of Bra- 
- il was given to this country, becauſe it was obſerved to abound with 
a wood of that name. To the Northward of Brazil, which lyes al- 
molt under the equator, the climate is hot, boiſterous, and unwhole- 
Iorne, ſubject to great rains and variable winds, particularly in the 
months of March and September, when they have ſuch deluges of 
rain, with ſtorms and tornadoes, that the country is overflowed. 
But to the Southward, beyond the tropic of Capricorn, it enjoys a 
more ſerene and wholeſome air, refreſſied with the ſoft breezes of the 
ocean on one hand, and the cool breath of «he mountains on the 
other. The land near the coaſt is in general rather low than high, 
but exceeding Pleaſant; it being interſperſed with meadows and 
woods, but on the Weſt, far withm land, are mountains from * 
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iſue many noble ſtreams, that fall into the great rivers Amazon and 
La Plata, others running acroſs the country from Eaſt to Welt till 
they fall into the Atlantic ocean, | Ya at, 


Soil and Produce.) In general the ſoil is extremely fruitful, pro- 
ducing ſugar, which being clayed, is whiter and finer than our Mus- 
covado, as we call our unrefined ſugar. Alſo tobacco, hides, indi- 
go, ipecacuanha, balſam of copaibo, Brazil wood, which is of a red 
colour, hard and dry, and is chiefly uſed in dying, but not the red 
of the beſt kind. | 1 

The animals here are the ſame as in Peru and Mexico. The pro- 
duce of the ſoil was found very ſufficient for ſubfiſting the inhabi- 
tants, until the mines of gold and diamonds were diſcovered ; theſe 
with the ſugar plantations, occupy ſo many hands, that agriculture lyes 
neglected ; and, in conſequence, Brazil depends upon . for its 
daily food. | ; = . 


Inhabitants, Manners, and Cuſloms.] They are deſcribed as a peo- 
ple, who, while ſunk in the moſt effeminate luxury, practiſe the moſt 
deſperafe crimes. Of a temper hypocritical and difſembling ; of 
litle ſincerity in converſation, or honeſty in dealing; lazy, proud, 
and cruel. In their diet penurious; for, like the inhabitants of 
moſt Southern climates, they are much more fond of ſhew, ſtate, 
and attendance, than of the pleaſures of free ſociety and of a 
table; yet their feaſts, which are ſeldom made, are ſumptuous to ex- 
travagance. When they appear abroad, they cauſe themſelves to be 
carried out in a kind of cotton hammock, called Serpentines, which 
are borne on the negroes ſhoulders, by the help of a bamboo, about 
twelve or fourteen feet long. Moſt of theſe hammocks are blue; and 
zdorned with fringes of the ſame colour: they have a velvet pillow, | 
and above the head a kind of teſter, with curtains; fo that the per- 
{on carried cannot he ſeen, unleſs he pleaſes; but may either lye 
down or fit up, leaning on his pillow. When he has a mind to be 
ſeen, he pulls the curtains aſide, and falutes his acquaintance whom 
he meets in the ſtreets : for they take a pride in complimenting each 
other in their hammocks, and will even hold long conferences in RT 
in the ſtreets ; but then the two flayes who carry them make ule 
a ſtrong well made ſtaff, wth an iron fork at the upper end and 
pointed below with iron: this they ſtick faſt in the ground, and reſt 
the bomboo, to which the hammock is fixed on two of theſe, till 
their maſter's buſineſs or compliment is over. Scarce any man of 
faſhion, or any lady, will paſs the ſtreets without being carried in 


this manner. 


Trade and Chief Towns.) Rio de Janeiro, the refidence of the Vice- 
roy, and by ſome reckoned the-capital of the Brazits, is a rich and 
populous city, ſtanding about two leagues from the ſea, on a bay 
formed by the river of the ſame name. It is ſometimes called St Se- 
baſtian from the name of its citadel... It has. the advantage of an ex- 
cellent port, which is now more reſorted to than any other in Brazal,. 


on account of the gold and diamonds which are found in the moun- 


tains of this and the neighbouring province. bog 


} 
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St Salvador, or, as it is ſometimes called, the city of Bahia, is fi 
tuated bn the bay of All-Saints, and has a commodious hurbout. 
It is built upon a high ſteep rock, having the ſea upon que ſide, 
and a lake, forming a creicent, inveſting it almoſt wholly, ſo as 
nearly to join the ſea, on the ather. This ſituation makes it in a 
manner impregnable by nature, and they have beſides added to it 
very ſtrong fortifications. It is populous, magnificent, and, beyond 
- compariſon, che moſt gay and opulent city in the Brazils, and was for. 
merly the reſidence ot the viceroy. A conſiderable trade is carried 
on in this city; the ſtreets are crowded; with negroes of both ſexes, 
quite naked, except à piece of cloth wrapped round their middle, 
There are alſo ſhops, and other public places, where theſe poor crea- 
tures land for ſale. in the ſame manner as the cattle in our markets. 
The trade of the Brazils is at preſent not only very great, but in- 
oreaſes yearly; and is undoubtedly one of the richeſt, molt flouriſh- 
| ing, and molt growing eſtabliſhments of any in America, 

"heir exporcs of ſugar, within 50 years, is grown much greater 
than it was, though anciently it made almoſt the witole of their ex- 
portable produce, and tliey were without rivals in trade. Their to- 
bacco is remarkably good, though not raiſed in ſuch large quanti- 
ties as formerly in our American colonies. The Northern and Sou- 
thera parts of Brazil ahound with horned cattle; theſe are hunted 
for their hides only, of which no leſs than 20,000 are ſent annually 

to Europe. | | 
The Portugueze were a conſiderable time poſſeſſed of Brazil before 
they diſcovered the treaſures. of gold and diamonds which have 
fiance made it ſo conſiderable. The gold alone, great part of which 
is coined in America, amounts to near tour millions ſterling ; but 
- Part of this is brought from their colonies in Africa, together wich 
ebony and ivory. | | oF 
The chief commodities the European ſhips carry thither in return 
are not the fiftieth part of the produce of Portugal; they conſiſt gf 
the woolen goods, of all kinds, from England, France and Holland; 
the linens and laces of Holland, France, and Germany; the ſilks of 

France and Italy; fiik and thread ſtockings, hats, lead, tin, pewter, 
iron, copper, and all ſorts of utenſils wrought in theſe metals, from 
England; as well as ſalt filh, beef, flour, and cheeſe. Oil they have 
from Spain; wine, wich ſome fruit, is nearly all they are ſupplied 
with from Portugal. | 


» Hiſtory and Government.) This country was firſt diſcovered by A- 
mericus Veſpulio, in 1498, but the Portugueze did not plant it till 
1549, when they fixed themſelves at the Bay of All-Saints, and 
founded the city of St Salvador. They met with ſome interruption 
at firſt from the court of Spain, who conſidered the whole continent 
of South- America as belonging to them. However, the affair was 
made up by treaty z and it was agreed that the Portugueze ſhould 
poſſeſs all the country lying between the two great rivers Amazon 
and Plata, which they ſtill enjoy. The French alſo made ſome at- 
tempts to plant colonies on. this coaſt, bat were driven from thence 
by the Portugueze, who remained. without a rival till the year 1580, 
when Don Sebaſtian, the King of Portugal, loſt his life in an expedi- 
«Ss. | : 25 tion 
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tion againſt the Moors in Africa, and by that event the Portugueze 
loſt their liberty, being abſorbed into the Spaniſh dominions. b 
The Dutch, ſoon after this, having thrown off the Spaniſh yoke, 
attacked the poſſeſſions of the Portugueze z they took almoſt all their 
fortreſſes in the Eaſt-Indies, and then turned their arms upon Bra- 
zil, where they took ſeven of the Captainſhips or provinces ; and 
would have ſubdued the whole colony, had not their career been 
ſopt by the archbithop, at the head of his monks, and a few ſcat- 
tered forces. They were, however, about the year 1654, entirely 
driven out of Brazil; but their Weſt-India company ſtill continuing 
their pretenſions to this country, and haraſſing the Portugueze at 
ſea, che latter agreed, in 1661, to pay the Dutch eight tuns of gold 
to relinquiſh their intereſt in that country ; which was accepted, and 
the Portugueze have remained in peaceable poſſeſſion of all Brazil from 
that time till about the end of 1962, when the Spaniſh.governor of 
Buenos Ayres, hearing of a war between Portugal and Spain, took, 
after a month's ſiege, the Portugueze frontier fortreis called St Sa- 
crament ;/ but by the treaty of peace it was reſtored. . 
The French, from being one of the greateſt European powers in 
North-America, and to the Britiſh colonies, a very dangerous neigh- 
bour and rival, have now loſt all footing there, but on the South- 
ern continent they have ſtill a ſettlement, which is called Cayenne, or 
Equinoctial · France, and is ſituated: between the equator and fifth 
degree of North Latitude, and between the goth and 55th of Weſt 
Longitude, It extends 240 miles along the coaſt of Guiana, and near 
zoo miles within land; bounded by Surinam, on the North; by the 
Atlantic Ocean, Eaſt; by Amazonia, South; and by Guiana, Weſt. 
The chief Town is Caen. TT * | 
All the coaſt is very low, but within land there are fine hills v 
proper for ſettlements ; the French have, however, not yet extend- 
ed them ſo far as they might; but they raiſe the ſame commodities 
which they have from the Weſt- India iſlands,” and in no inconſider- 
able quantity. They have alſo taken poſſeſſion of the iſland of Ca- 
venne, on this coalt, at the mouth of the river of that name, which 
is about 45 miles in circumference. The iſland is very unhealthy 
but having ſome good harbours, they have here ſome ſettlements, 
which raile ſugar and coffee. | Tn | 
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of N. Lat. and in 
61 deg. W. Lon. lying about 40 leagues N. W. 
Barbadoes, is about 60 miles in length, and half as much in breadth. 
The inland part of it is hilly, from hieb are poured out, upon every 
fide, a number of agreeable and uſeſul rivers, Which adotn àn 
eAtich this ifland in 2a high degree. The produce of the ſoit is ſugar. 
* 4 U | COLON, 
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cotton, indigo, ginger, and ſuch fruits as are found in * neigh- 
bouring iſlands. But ſugar is here, as in all the Welt-Iadia Iſlands, 
the principal commodity, of which they export a conſiderable quan- 

tity annually. Martinieo is the reſidence of the governor of the 
French iſlands. in theſe ſeas. Its bays: and harbours are numerous, 
ſafe, and commodious; and ſo well fortified, that they uſed to bid 


defiance to the Engliſh. + How:ver, in the laſt war, this ifland was 


added to the Britith empire, but reſtored at the wary of peace. 


GUADALUPE. Situated in 16 degs North Lat. and in 62 Wen 
Lon. about 30 leagues North of Martinico, and almoſt as much South 
of Antigua; being 45 miles long and 38 broad. It is divided into 
two parts by a ſmall arm of the ſea, or rather a narrow channel, 
through which no ſhips can venture; but the inhabitants paſs it in 
a ferry · boat. Its ſoil is equally, fertile with that of Martinico, pro- 
ducing, ſugar, cotton, indigo, ginger, &c. This iſland is in a flou- 
riſhing condition, and its exports of ginger almoſt incredible. Like 
Martinico, it was formerly attacked: by the Engliſh, who: gave up 
the attempt ; but in 1759 it was reduced by the _— arms, and 
was Sen“ back at che 1 ar 1765. 
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sr LUCIA. Situated i in ay de North Lat. and in 105 —— Weſt 
Lon. 80 miles North-Welt of B ä is 23 miles in length, and 
12 in breadth. It received its name from bein Gtcoverel on the 
day dedicated to the virgin martyr St Lucia. The Englith, firſt ſet- 
ded on this land in 1637. From this time they met with various 
misfortunes from the natives and French; and at length it was a- 
greed on between the latter and the Engliſh, that this iſland, che. 
ther with Dominica and St Vincent, thould remain neutral. 
the French, before the late war broke out, began to ſettle theſe 
iſlands, chich, by the treaty of peace, werò yielded up to Great 
Britain, and this iſland to Frauce. The foil of St Lucia, in the 


Fallies, is extremely rich. It produces excellent timber, and abounds 
in pleaſant rivers, and well ſituated harbours; ; and 1 is now declared 
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Sr BARTHOLOMEW, DESFADA, and MARIGALANTE, 
are three ſmall iflands lying in the neighbourhood of Antigua and 
St Chriſtopher's, and are of no great conſequence to the French, ex- 
cept in time of war, when they give ſhelter to an incredible number 


ee ene greatly 7 dur Weſt- India trade. 
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Dutch in exchange for New-York ; with two or three ſmall and bar- 
ren iſlands in the North-ſea, not far from the Spaniſh Main. 5 
Surinam,” or, Dutch Guiana, is fituated between 5 and 7 deg. 
North Lat: extending 100 miles along the coaſt from the mouth of the 
river Oronoque, North to the river Maroni, or French Guiana, 
South, The climate of this country is generally reckoned nnwhole- 


| ſome; and a conſiderable part of the coaſt is low and covered with 


water. The chief ſertlement is at Parimaribo, a large and populous 
town, built on the river Surinam; and the Dutch have extended 
their plantations 30 leagues above the mouth of this river. The 
colony is now in the Mow flouriſhing ſituation, not only with Europe, 
but with the Weſt-India iſlands. Their chief trade conſiſts in ſugar, 
a great deal of cotton, coffee of an excellent kind, tobacco, flax, 
ſkins, and ſome valuable dying drugs. | 


- DvTcn IsLANDs in AMERICA. 


ST EUSTATIA. QITUATED three leagues North-Weſt of 
r St Chriſtopher's, is only a mountain about 
29 miles in compaſs, riſing out of the ſea like a pyramid, and almoſt 
round. But, though ſo ſmall and inconveniently laid out by na- 
ture, it was ſaid to contain 5000 whites, and 15,000 negroes, before 
the preſent rupture with Holland; fince which time it has fallen, in- 
to the hands of the Engliſh. The ſides of the mountain ars laid out 
in very pretty ſettlements ; but they have neither ſprings nor rivers. 
They raiſe here ſugar and tobacco; and this iſland, as well as Curaſ- 
ſou, is engaged in the Spaniſh contraband trade. Its ſituation ren- 
ders it the rongeſt of all the Weſt-India iſlands, there being but 
one good Janding+<place, which may be eaſily defended by a few 
men; and the haven is commanded by a ſtrong fort. . : 


CURASSOU. Situated in 12 degrees North Latitude, g or 10 
leagues from the continent of Terra 33 is 30 miles long and 10 
broad. The iſland is not only barren, and dependent upon the rains 
for its water, but the harbour is naturally one of the worſt in Ame- 
rica: yet the Dutch haye entirely remedied that defect; they have 
upon this harbour one of the largeſt, and by ſar the moſt elegant 
and cleanly towns in the Weſt-Indies. The public buildings are 
numerous and handſome ; the private houſes commodious; andthe 
magazines large, convenient, and well filled. All kind of labour 
is here performed by engines; ſome of them ſo well contrived, that 
ſhips are at once lifted into the dock. 8 

The trade of all the Dutch American ſettlements was originally 
carried on by the Weſt- India company alone : at prefent, ſuch ſhips 
as go upon that trade pay two and a halt per cent. for their licen- 
ces; the company, however, reſerve to themſelves the whole of 
what is carried on between Africa and the American iſlands. © 
402 
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The other iſlands,'Boxaizzand Anu, are inconſidetable in them- of t 

ſelves, and ſhould be regarded as 4ppendages to Curaſſou, for which ſalli 

f 1 are chiefly employed in raiſing cattle and other proviſions, | real 

1 The ſmall iſlands of Saba and St Martin's, ſituated at no great maj 

| -  - diſtance from Sr Euſtatia, hardly deſerve” to be mentioned; they are for 

LEA both now, however, in poſſeſſior of the Engliſh. "2 
| n 99. 
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87 1 HO MAS. QUUATED in 64 degrees Weſt Longitude, and am 

| hes es che By 18 North Latitude, is about 15 miles in circum- * 
ST ference, and has a fafe and commodious harbouee. * 


"Sr CROIX, os SANTA CRUZ. Another ſmall and unhealthy i dre 
| iſland, Iyes about five, leagues Eaſt of St Thomas, ten or twelve rea 


N leagues in length, and three or four where it is broadeſt. Theſe the, 
| f iflands, ſo long as they remained in the hands of the Daniſh Weſt⸗ whe 


India company, were ill managed, and. of little conſequence to the be 


x8 Danes; but the, late king of Denmark bought up the company's 
A ſock, and laid the trade open; and ſince that time the ifland of St tha 


. - Thomas has been ſo greatly improved, that it is ſaid to prbduce up- 4 
wards of 3000 hogſheads of ſugar of 1000 weight each, and others WA 
| of the Weſt-India commodity in tolerable plenty. In time of war her 
' privateers bring in their prizes here for fale ; and a great many veſ- * 
| fels trade from hence along the Spaniſh Mais, and return with money | 
in ſpecie or bars, and valuable merchandize. As for Santa Cruz, ea 
| © from a perfect deſart a few years fince, it is beginning to ſettle faſt; one 
ſeveral perſons from the Engliſh iſlands, ſome of them of great wealth, ge 
| ye gone to fettle there, and have received very great encouragement I bn 
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no continent was entirely unknown to the European, and Wl 15c 
all other nations in the world, till the year 1492, when it was Col 
diſcovered by Chriſtopher Columbus, a native of Genoa. This man, leec 
| having ſome how or other obtained a more juſt notion of the _ a tl 
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of the earth than moſt of his contemporaries, projected a ſcheme of 
failing to the Eaſt-Indies by directing his courfe Weſtward. The 
reaſon he had for ſo ſtrange a project was indeed the errors in the 
maps which were made of thoſe Eaſtern countries at that time; 
for by them the Eaſt-Indies were placed ſo very far to the Eaſtward, 
that it appeared to Colunbus the navigation muſt go a. great deal 
more than half round the globe before they could come at any part 
of them. In conſequence of this ſuppoſition, the thought was very 
rational, that it behoved to be a much ſhorter, and lets dangerous 
voyage to ſail Weſtward, as they behoved to fall in with the Eaſtern 
parts of Aſia before they had failed round half the circumference 
of the globe; as no part of the world can be diſtant from another 
more than half this circumference, provided the ſhorteſt way to it 
is taken. But how Columbus, at that time, when it was reckoned 
a-mortal hereſy te ſay that the earth was round, came to have no- 
tions ſo different ſrom the, common, and not only to imagine that 
the earth was ſpherical, but that its circumference did not extend 
to a certain ſpace, we are not certainly informed. Be this, how- 
ever, as it will, Columbus was willing that his, own country ſhould 
reap the benefits of his ſuperior knowledge in this reſpect : and 
therefore he communicated his new ſcheme to the court of Genoa, 
who rejected it as an abſurdity. He then applied ſucceſſively to the 
<ourts of France, Britain, and Portugal; from all of which he met 
with a reception of the ſame kind; and had the mortification to find, 
that his own ſuperiority, of knowledge to the reſt of mankind only 
ſerved to make him their laughing · ſtock. At laſt he applied to Spain, 
where, after eight years attendance, perhaps the curioſity natural to 
her ſex * — Queen Iſabella to raiſe money on her jewels, in or- 
der to defray the expence of his expedition. | 

In 1492 then Columbus ſer ſail from Spain, with three ſhips, in 
ſearch of countries hitherto undiſcovered, and which almoſt every 
one believed to exiſt only in imagination, His ſailors were with 
great difficulty kept in ſubjection; but being kept in hopes of land, 
ſometimes by great flights of birds, and at others, by obſerving 
quantities of weeds floating in the ſea, they were kept from break- 
ing out into open mutiny, till; the diſcovery of land, after a voyage 
of 33 days, put an end*to their fears. In this voyage the variation 
of the compaſs was firſt diſcovered, which occaſioned ſuch an alarm 
among Columbus's ſailors, that they were with difficulty prevented 
from throwing him overboard. | 

Columbus firſt landed on one of the Bahama iſlands ; but findin 
nothing there of conſequence, he ſteered Southward, where he dit- 
covered the iſland of Hiſpaniola, which promiſing conſiderable quan- 
ties of gold, he therefore propoſed to make the centre of his diſco- 
veries; and having left ſome of his companions, as the baſis of a new 
colony, he returned to Spain. 

On his return, he found no difficulty in procuring neceſſaries ſor 
a ſecond voyage. A fleet of 17 fail was immediately fitted out, and 
1500 perſons, ſome of them of high rank, prepared to accompany 
Columbus, now when they hoped to ſhare his good fortune. In this 
ſecond voyage he diſcovered molt of the Welt-India iſlands ; and in 
a third, he diſcovered the continent of South-America, ſailing up 


— 
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the river Oronoco. After having thus diſcovered the continent, and 
made ſettlements in the iſlands of America, the malice of his enemies 
Pprevailed ſo far againſt him, that he was ſent to Europe in irons, 

His innocence, however, got the better of their calumnies, and this 
great man died in peace at Valladolid in 1506. 

The ſucceeding governors of Cuba and Hiſpaniola rendered them. 
ſelves as infamous by their cruelties as Columbus had been famous 
tor his virtues. Theſe iſlands contained mines of gold; the Indians 
only knew where they were placed, and the extreme- avarice of the 
Spaniards: hurried them to acts of the moſt ſhocking violence and 
cruelty- againſt thoſe unhappy men, who, they believed, concealed 
from them part of their treaſure. In a few days they depopulated 
Hiſpaniola, which contained three millions of inhabitants; and Cuba, 
that had about 600,000. Bartholomew de la Caſas, a witneſs of 

thoſe barbarous depopulations, ſays, that the Spaniards went out 
with their dogs to hunt after men. The unhappy ſavages, almoſt 
naked and unarmed, were purſued like deer into the thick of the 
foreſts,” devoured by dogs, killed with gun - ſhot, or ſurprized and 
burnt in their habitations, 5 70 * 5 
The Spaniards had hitherto only viſited the continent; but con- 
jecturing that this part of the new world would afford a ſtill more 
valuable conqueſt, Fernando Cortez was diſpatched from Cuba with 

600 men, 18 horſes, and a ſmall number of feld pieces. With this 
inconſiderable force, he propoſed and actually did ſubdue the moſt 

owerful ſtate on the continent of America: this was the Empire of 

lexico'; rich, powerful, and inhabited by millions of Indians, paſ- 
ſionately fond of war, and then headed by Montezuma, whoſe ſame 
in arms ſtruck terror into the neighbouring nations, and extended 
over one half the globe. This empire had ſubſiſted for ages: its in- 
Habitants were a poliſned and intelligent people. They knew, like 
the Egyptians of old, whoſe wiſdom is ſtill admired in this particular, 
that the year conſiſted nearly of 365 days. Their ſuperiority in mi- 

Aitary affairs was the object of admiration and terror over all the con- 

tinent; and their government, founded on the ſure baſis of laws 

combmed with religion, ſeemed to bid defiance to time itſelf. Mexico, 
the capital of the empire, ſituated in the middle of a ſpacious lake, 
was the nobleſt monument of American induſtry, it communicates 
with the continent by immenſe cauſeways, which were carried thro 
the lake. The city was admired for its buildings, all of tone; alſo 
its ſquares and market-places ; the ſhops glittered with gold and 
ſilver j| and the ſumptuous palaces of Montezuma; ſome erected on 
columns of jaſper, and containing whatever was moſt rare, curious, 
or uſeful. Cortez, in his * met with feeble oppoſition from 
the nations along the coaſt of Mexico, who were terrified at their 
firſt appearance. Wherever the Spaniards marched, they ſpared 
no age or ſex, nothing ſacred or profane. At laſt, the inhabitants 
of Tlaſca, and ſome other ſtates on the coaſt, deſpairing of being 
able to oppoſe them, entered into their alliance. Cortez, thus re- 
inforced, marched onward to Mexico; and in his progreſs diſco- 
vered a volcano of ſulphur and falr-petre, whence he could ſupply 
himſelf with powder. Montezuma heard of his progreſs, without 

daring to oppoſe it, though he commanded zo vaſſals, ef whom wy 

b cou 
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could appear at the head of 100, ooo combatants, armed with bows 


and arrows. | ds | = 
By _—_ rich preſent- of gold, which only whetted the Spa- 
niſh avarice, Montezuma haſtened the approach of the enemy. No 
oppoſition was made to their entry into his capital, Cortes had 
good reaſon, however, to diſfruſt-the affected politeneſs of this Em- 
peror, under which he ſuſpected ſome plot for his deſiruſlion to be 
concealed ; but he had no pretence for violence; Montezuma loaded 
him with kindneſs, and with gold in greater quanties than he de- 
manded, and his palace was ſurrounded with artillery, the moſt 
ſrightful of all engines to the Americans. At laſt a circumſtance 
fell out which afforded Cortez a pretext ſor beginning hollilities. In 
order to ſecure a communication by fea to receive the neceſſary re- 
inforcements, he had erected a fort, and left a {mall garriſon. behind 
bim at Vera Cruz, which has ſince; become an emporium of com- 
merce between Europe and America. He underſtood that the A- 
mericans in the neighbourhood had attacked this garriſon in his ab- 
ſence, and that a Spaniard was killed in the action, that Montezu- 
ma himſelf was privy to this violence, and had iſſued orders that 
the bead of the ſlain Spaniard ſhould be carried through his provin- 
ces, to deſtroy a belief, which then prevailed among them, that the 
Europeans were immortal. Upon receiving chis intelligence, Cor- 
ten went in perſon to the Emperor, attended by a few of his moſt 
experienced officers. Montezuma pleaded innocence, in which Cor- 
tex ſeemed extremely ready to believe him, though at the ſame time 
he alledged that the Spaniards in general would. never be perſuaded. 
of it unleſs. he returned along with them to their reſidence, which 
would remove all jealouſy between the two nations. Thus Monte- 
zuma, in the middle of his own palace, and ſurrounded by his 
guards, gave himſelf up a priſoner, to be. diſpoſed of according to 
the inclination of his enemics. Cortez, had now. got into his hand 
an engine by which every thing might be accompliſhed. The Ame- 
ricans had the higheſt, reſpect, or rather à ſuperſtitious veneration 
for their emperor. Cortez, therefore, by keeping him in his power, 
allowing him to enjoy every mark of royalty but his freedom, main- 
tained an eaſy ſovereignty over Mexico, by governing its prince, 
Did. the Mexicans, grown familiar. with the Spaniards, begin to a- 
bate of their reſpect? Montezuma was the firſt to tcach them more 
politeneſs. Was there a tumult, excited through the cruelty or ava» 
rice of the Spaniards ? Montezuma aſcended the battlements of his 
priſon, and harrangued his Mexicans into order and ſubmiſſian. 


This farce continued a long while ; but on one of theſe: occaſions, a 


ſone from an unknown hand truck. the Emperor on the temple, 
which in a few days occaſioned, his death. The Mexicans now e- 
lected a new prince, the famous Gatimozin, who. from the beginning 
diſcovered an implacable animoſity againſt the Spaniſh name. Un- 
der his conduct the unhappy Mexicans ruſhed againſt thoſe very men 
hom a little before they had offered} to worſhip. The Spaniards, 
owe ver, by the dexterous management of Cortez, were too firmly 
ſtabliſned to be expelled from Mexico. The immenſe tribute which 
he grandees of this country had agreed to pay to the crown f 


pain amounted to 600,000 marks of pure gold, beſides an ama- 
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xing quantity of precious ſtones; a fiſth part of which was diſtributed 
among the ſoldiers, ſtimulated their avarice and their courage, and 
made them willing to periſh. rather than part with ſo precious a 
K - booty. The Mexicans, however, made no ſmall efforts for inde- 
= pendence; but all their valour, and deſpair itſelf, gave way before 
_ what they called the Spaniſa thunder. Gatimozin and the Empreſ⸗ 
were talen priſoners. This was the prince who, when he lay ſtretch. 
ed on burning coals, by order of one of the receivers of the King of 
Spain's exchequer, who inflicted the torture to make him diſcover , 
into hat part of the lake he had thrown his riches, ſaid to his high 
prieſt, condemned to the ſame puniſhment, and making hideous 
cries, „ Do you take me to lye on a bed of roſes?” The high prieſt cie 
remained ſilent, and died in an act of obedience to his ſovereign. ha 
Cortez, by getting a ſecond emperor into his hands, made a com- ou 
plete conqueſt of Mexico; with which the Caſlille D'Or, Darien, rel 
and other provinces, fell into the hands of the Spaniards. pri 
While Cortez and his ſoldiers were employed in reducing Mex. im 
teo, they got intelligence of the empire of Peru, which extended in ſon 
length near zo degrees, and was the only other country in America ter 
| | . which deſerved+-the- name of à civilized kingdom. This extenſive the 
| | country, more important than Mexico itſelf, was reduced by the en- int 
| 5 deavours, and at the expence, of three private perſons. The name bet 
ef "theſe were, Francis Pizarro, Almagro, and Lueques, a prieſt, of 
and a man of conſiderable fortune. The two former were natives of the 
1 Panama, men of low education. Pizarro, could neither read nor equ 
1 . write. They ſailed over into Spain, and without difficulty obtained I by 
. a grant of what they ſuould conquer. Pizarro then ſet out for the ran 
eonqueſt of Peru, with 250 foot, 60 horſe, and 12 ſmall pieces d but 
cannon, drawn by ſlaves from the conquered countries. | ſter 
Mango Capac, the founder of the Peruvian empire, having ob- dig 
ſerved that the people of Peru were naturally ſuperſtitious, and had Sp: 
4 particular veneration for: the ſun, pretended to be deſcended from prin 
| that luminary, whoſe worſhip he was ſent to eſtabliſh, and whoſe au- 1 
| thority he was entitled to bear- By this, tory, he eaſily deceived x WE bali 
*eredulous people, and brought a large extent of territory under his Wl tre: 
juriſdiction. A larger ſtill he ſubdued by his arms; but both tle no 
force, and the deceit, he employed for the moſt laudable purpoſes, WW ing 
and there. was no part of America where agriculture and the arts Piz 
were ſo aſſiduouſly cultivated, and where the people were of ſo mild cert 
ö and ingenuous manners. A race of princes ſucceeded Mango, di- dea 
ſtinguiſhed by the title of Vncas, and revered by the people as de- Hu 
| ſcendants of their great God the 8un. The twelfth/of theſe was nov WW Per 
on the throne, and named Atabalipa. His father Guaiana Capae arm 
had conquered the proviace of Quito, which now makes a part d extr 
Spaniſh Peru. To ſecure himſelſ in the poſſeſſion, he had married ther 
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rhe daughter of che natural prince of that country, and of this mar- agai 
riage was ſprung Atabalipa. His elder brother, named Hueſcar bloc 
of a different mother, had claimed the ſucceſſion to the whole of h nati 
father*s dominions, not excepting Quito, which devolved on the then 
younger by a double connection. A civil war had been kindled c Spa. 
this: account, which ended in favour of Atabalipa, who detained = 
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xuvian empire. Atabalipa, inſtead of oppoſing the Spaniards, ſer 
Pemſelf to . procure their favour. Pizarro, however, whoſe. temper 
partook of the meanneſs of his education, had no conception of deal- 
ing gently with thoſe he called Barbarians. While he was engaged 
in conference therefore with Atabalipa, his men, as they bad been 
previouſly inſtructed, furiouſly attac ced the guards of that prince, 
and having butchered 5000 of them, as they were preſſing forward, 
without regard. to their particular ſafety, to defend the ſacred perſon 
of their monarch, ſeized the Emperdr himſelf, whom they carried 
off to the Spaniſh quarters. Atabalipa was not long in their hands 
before he began to treat of his ranſom. On this occaſion, the an- 
cient ornaments, amaſſed by a long line of magnificent kings, the 
hallowed treaſures, of the moſt magnificent temples, were brought 
out to ſave him, who was the ſupport of the kingdom, and of the 
religion. While Pizarro was engaged in this negociation, by which he 
propoſed, without releaſing the Emperor, to get into his poſſeſſion an 
immenſe quantity of his beloved gold, the arrival of Almagro cauſed 
ſome embarraſſment in his affairs. The friendſhip, or rather the ex- 
ternal ſhew of friendſhip between theſe men, was ſolely founded on 
the principle of avarice. When their intereſts therefore happened to 
interfere, .it was not to be thought that any meaſures could be kept 
between them. Pizarro expected to enjoy the molt conſiderable ſhare 
of the treaſure ariſing from the Emperor's ranſom; becauſe he had 
the chief hand in acquiring it. Almagro infiſted on being upon an 
equal footing ; and at length, leſt the common cauſe might ſuffer 
by any rupture between them, this diſpoſition was agreed to. The 
ranſom was paid in without delay, a ſum exceeding their conception, 
but not capable to gratify their avarice. It exceeded 1,500,000 1. 
ſterling, and confidering the value of money at that time, was prg- 
digious ;, and the dividend, after deduQting a fifth for the king of 
Spain, and the ſhares of the chief commanders and officers, each 
private ſoldier had above 20001. Engliſh money: 

The immenſe ranſom was only a farther reaſon for detaining Ata- 
balipa in confinement, until they diſcovered whether he had another 
treaſure to gratify their avarice. But whether they believed he had 
no more to give, and were unwilling to employ their troops in guard- 
mg a prince, from whom they expected no farther advantage, or that 
Pizarro had conceived an averſion againſt the Peruvian emperor, it is 
certain, that by his command Atabalipa was put to death. Upon the 
death of the Vnca, the principal nobility ſet up the full brotfer of 
Hueſcar ; Pizarro ſet up a ſon of Atabalipa; and two generals of the 
Peruvians endeavoured to eftabliſh themſelves by the Abtanee of the 
army. Theſe diſtractions, which in another empire would have been 
extremely hurtful, and even here at another time, were at preſent ra - 
ther advantageous to the Peruvian affairs. The candidates fought 
againſt one another, their battles accuſtomed the harmleſs people to 
blood; and ſuch is the preference of a ſpirit of any kind raiſed in a 
nation to total lethargy, that in the courſe of thoſe quarrels among 
themſelves, the inhabitants of Peru aſſumed ſome courage againſt the 
Spaniards, whom they regarded as the ultimate cauſe of all their ca- 
lamities. The loſſes which the Spaniards met with in theſe quarrels, 
though incogſiderable in themſelves, were rendered dangerous, by leſ- 
3 4X | ſening 


ſening the opinion of their invincibility, which they were careful tb 
preſerve among the inhabitants of the new world. This conſideration 
engaged Pizarro to conclude a truce; and this interval he employed 


in aying the foundations of the famous city Lima, and in ſettling the 


Spaniards in the country. But as ſoon as a favourable opportuni 

offered, he renewed the war againſt the Indians, and, after many 51 

ficulties, made himſelf maſter of Caſco, the capital of the empire. 
While he was engaged in theſe conqueſts, new grants and ſupplies 
arrived from Spain. Pizarro obtained 200 leagues along the ſea-coaſt 
to the Southward of what had been before granted, and Alma 
200 leagues to the Southward of Pizarro's government. This diyi. 
fion occaſioned a warm diſpute between them, each reckoning Cuſco 
within his own diſtri ; but the dexterity of Pizarro brought about 
a reconciliation: he perſuaded his rival, that the country which re- 
ally N to him lay to the Southward of Cuſco, and that it was 
no way inferior in riches, and might be as eaſily conquered as Peru. 
He offered him his aſſiſtance in the expedition, the ſucceſs of which 
he did not even call in queſtion. | | 


Almagro, that he might have the honour of ſubduing a kingdom 
for himſelf, liſtened to his advice ; and penetrated, with great danger 
and difficulty, into Chili ; lofing many of his men as he paſſed over 
mountains of an immenſe height, and always covered with ſnow. He 
reduced, however, a very conſiderable part of this country. But the 
Peruvians now made an effort for regaining their capital, in which, 
Pizarro being indiſpoſed, and Almagro removed to a great diſtance, 
they were well nigh ſucceſsful. The latter, however, no ſooner got 
notice of the ſiege of Cufco, than relinquithing all views of diſtant 
© conqueſts, he returned, to ſecure the grand object of their former la- 
bours. He raiſed the ſiege with great laughter of the aſſailants; but 
having obtained poſſeſſion of the city, he was unwilling to give it up 
to Pizarro, who now approached with an army, and knew of no other 
Enemy but the Peruvians. This diſpute occaſioned a long and bloo- 
dy ſtruggle between them, in which the turns of fortune were various, 
and the reſentment fierce on both ſides, becauſe the fate of the van- 
quiſhed was certain death. This was the lot of Almagro, who, in 
an advanced age, fell a victim to the ſecurity of a rival, in whoſe dan- 
gers and triumphs he had long ſhared, and with whom, from the be- 
ginning of the enterprize, he had been intimately connected. During 
the courſe of this civil war many Peruvians ſerved in the Spaniſh ar- 
mies, and learned, from the practice of Chriſtians, to butcher one ano- 
ther. That blinded nation, however, at length opened their eyes, 
and took a very remarkable reſolution. They ſaw the ferocity of the 
Europeans, their unextinguiſhable reſentment and avarice, and they 
conjectured. that theſe paſſions would never permit their contefts to 
. ſubſide, Let us retire, ſaid they, from among them, let us fly to our 
mountains; they will ſpeedily deftroy one another, and then we may 
return in peace to our former habitations. This refolution was in- 
ſtantly put in practice; the Peruvians difperſed, and left the Spani- 
ards in their capital. Had the force on each ſide been exactly equal, 
this ſingular policy of the natives of Peru might have been attended 
with ſuccefs ; but the victory of Pizarro put an end to Almagro's 
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life, and the hopes of the Peruvians, who have never fince ventured 
to make head againſt the Spaniards. ; bo 
- Pizarro, now ſole maſter of the field, and of the richeſt empire in 
the world, was ſtill urged on by his ambition to undertake new enter» 
prizes. The Southern countries of America, into which he had ſome 
time before diſpatched Almagro, offered the richeſt conqueſt. To- 


, wards this quarter, the mountain of Potoſi, compoſed of entire filver, 


had been diſcovered, the ſhell of which only now remains. He there- 
fore followed the track of Almagra into Chili, and reduced another 
part of that country. Orellana, one of his commanders, paſſed the 
Andes; and ſailed down to the mouth of the river of Amazons: an 
immenſe navigation, which diſcovered a rich and delightful country; 
but as it is moſtly flat, and therefore not abounding in minerals, the 
Spaniards then, and ever fince, neglected it. | 
The ſucceſs of Columbus ſoon inſpired the other European nations 
with a deſire of making new diſcoveries. About the time of his third 
voyage the Portugueſe diſcovered Brazil; Sebaſtian Cabot, a native 
of Briſtol, diſcovered the Nortt-Eaſt coaſts, which now form the Bri- 
tiih Empire in America; and Americus Veſpuſius, a merchant of 
Florence, ſailed to the Southern continent, and being a man of ad- 
dreſs, had the honour of giving his name to that quarter of the globe, 


Before we enter upon the-hiſtory of the Britiſh ſettlements in A- 
merica, however, it will be proper to give ſome account of the ori- 
gina] inhabitants of thoſe provinces which are now inhabited by our 
own countrymen ; as the cuſtoms of thoſe Indians are ſo very unlike 
thoſe of any other nation, that an account of them cannot fail to be 
entertaining. 7 „ 

The bodies of the Indians in general, where the rays of the ſun 
are not too violent, are uncommonly ſtreight and well proportioned. 
Their muſcles are firm and ſtrong; their bodies and heads flattiſh, 
which is the effect of art; their features are regular, but their coun- 
tenances fierce, their hair long, black, lank, and as ſtrong as that 
of a horſe. The colour of their ſkin is a reddiſh brown, admired 
among them, and heightened by the conſtant uſe of bears fat and 
paint, Their behaviour to thoſe about them is regular, modeſt, 
and reſpectful. Ignorant of the arts of amuſement, of which that 
of ſaying trifles agreeably is one of the moſt conſiderable, they ne- 
ver ſpeak but when they have ſomething important to obſerve ; and 
all their actions, words, and even looks, are attended with ſome 
meaning. As they have no particular object to attach them to one 
place rather than another, they fly wherever they expect to find the 

neceſſaries of life in greateſt abundance. Cities, they have none. 
The different tribes or nations are extremely ſmall, when compared 
with civilized ſocieties, in which induſtry, arts, agriculture, and 


commerce, have united a vaſt number of individuls, whom a com- 
' Plicated luxury renders uſeful to one another. Theſe ſmall tribes 


live at an immenſe "diſtance ; they are ſeparated by a deſart fron- 
= and hid in the boſom of impenetrable and almoſt boundleſs 
oreſts. 


There is eſtabliſhed in each ſociety a certain ſpecies of government, 


which over the whole continent of America prevails with very little 
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variation; becauſe over the whole of this continent the manners and 
way of life are nearly ſimilar and uniform. In every ſociety there is 
to be conſidered the power of the chief and of the elders: and ac- 
eording as the government inclines more to the one or to the other, 
it may be regarded as monarchical, or as a ſpecies of ariſtocracy. 
Among thoſe tribes which are moſt engaged in war, the power of 
the chief is naturally predominant, FI the idea of having a mi- 
litary leader was the firft ſource of his ſuperiority, and the continual / 
exigencies of the ſtate requiring ſuch a leader, will continue to ſup- 

port and even to enhance it. His power, however, is rather per- 
' ſuaſive than co-ercive ; he is reverenced as a father, rather than 
feared as a monarch. ' He has no guards, no priſons, no officers of 
juſtice, and one act of il]-judged violence will pull him from the 
throne. The elders, in the other form of government, which may 
be conſidered as an ariſtocracy, have no more power. In ſome 
tribes indeed there are a kind of hereditary. nobility, whoſe influence 
being conſtantly augmented by time, is more conſiderable. But this 
Surce of power is too refined to be very common among the na- 
tives of America. In moſt countries therefore, age alone is ſuffici- 
ent for acquiring reſpect, influence, , and authority. Among thoſe. 

perſons bufineſs is conducted with the utmoſt ſimplicity. The heads 
of families meet together in a houſe or cabin appointed for the pur · 
poſe; here the buſineſs's diſcuſſed, -and here thoſe of the nation, dif- 
tinguiſhed for their eloquence or wiſdom, have an opportunity of 
diſplaying thoſe talents. © Their orators expreſs themſelves in a bold 


figurative ſtite, ſtronger than refined, or rather ſoftened nations, 


ean well bear, and with geſtures equally. violent, but often extreme - 
by natural and erpreſſive. When the buſineſs is over, and they hap- 
pen do be well provided in food, they appoint a feaſt upon the oc- 
cafion, of which almoſt the whole nation partakes. The feaſt is ac+ 
compitnied with a ſong, in which the real, or. fabulous exploits of, 
their" forefathers are celebrated. They have dances: too, though 


ehiefly of the military kind, and their muſic and dancing accompanies. 


every feaſt; 


4 


4 F 15 
It often happens, that thoſe different tribes or nations, ſcattered 
as they are at an immenſe diſtance from one another, meet in their 


excurſions after prey. If there ſubſiſts no animoſity between them. 


which ſeldom is the caſe, they behave in the moſt friendly and cour- 
teous manner. Bur if they happen to be in a ſtate of war, or if 
there has been no previous intercourſe between them, all whio are 
on Rigs are deemed enemies, they fight with the moſt ſavage 


War; if we except hunting, is the only employment of che men; 


as to every” other concern, and even the little agriculture they en- 


Joy, it is left to the women. Their moſt common motive for enter- 


ing into war, when it does not ariſe from an accidental rencounter, 
is either to revenge themſelves for the death of ſome loſt friend, or 
to acquire priſoners, who may aſſiſt them in their hunting, and 
whom they adopt into their; ſociety. Theſe wars are either under - 
raketiby ſome private adveniturers, or at the inſtance of the whole 
community. In the latter caſe, all the young men, who are diſ- 
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of their deſign to accompany him. The chief, who is to conduct 
them, faſts ſeveral days, during which he converſes. with no one, + 
and is particularly careful to obſerve his dreams, which are general- 
ly as favoprable as he could deſire. A variety of other ſuperſtitions 
and ceremonies are obſerved. One of the moſt hideous is ſetting the 
war-kettle on the fire, as an emblem that they are going out to de- 
your their enemies, which amongſt ſome nations mult formerly have 
deen the caſe, ſince they till continue to expreſs it in clear terms, 
and uſe an emblem ſignificant of the ancient uſage. Then they diſ- 
patch a porcelain, or large ſhell to their allies, inviting them to come 
along, -and drink the blood of their enemies. 

Hovin finiſhed all the ceremonies previous to the war, they iſſue 
forth, with their faces blackened with charcoal, intermixed with ſtreaks 
of vermilion, which'give them a moſt horrid appearance. Then they 
exchange their clothes with their friends, and diſpoſe of all their 
finery to the women, who accompany them to a confiderable diſtance 
to receive thoſe laſt tokens of friendſhip. + 
The great qualities in an Indian war are vigilance and attention, 
to give and to avoid a ſurprize; and indeed in theſe they are ſu- 
perior to all nations in the world. Accuſtomed to contintal wan- 
dering in the foreſts, having their perceptions ſharpened by keen ne- 
ceſſity, and living in every reſpect according to nature, their exter- 
nal ſenſes have a degree of acuteneſs which at firſt view appears in- 
S credible. They can trace out their enemies at an immenſe diſtance, ' 
* by the ſmoke of their fires, which they ſmell, and by the tracks of 
1 their feet on the ground, imperceptible to an European eye, but 
which they can count and diſtinguiſh with the utmoſt facility. They 

even diſtinguiſh the different nations with whom they are acquainted, 

and can determine the preciſe time when they paſſed, where an Eu- 

ropean could not diſtinguiſh footſteps at all. Theſe circumſtances, 
however, are of ſmall importance, becauſe their enemies are no leſs 
| acquainted with them. When they get out, therefore, they take 
A care to avoid making uſe of any thing by which they might run the 
„ danger of a diſcovery. They light no fire to warm themſelves, or 
to prepare their victuals; but lye cloſe to the ground all day, and 
; travel only in the night; and marching along in files, he that cloſes 
? the rear, diligently covers with leaves the tracks of his own feet, and 
of alſo of theirs who preceded him. When they halt to refreſh them- 
£5; 
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ſelves, ſcouts are ſent out to -reconnoitre the country, and beat up 
every place where they ſuſpe& an enemy may lye concealed. In this 
manner they enter unawares the villages of their foes,” and while 
the flower of the nation are engaged in hunting, maſſacre all the 


305 children, women, and helpleſs old men, or make priſoners of as 
P many as they can manage, or have ſtrength enough to be uſeful to 
— their nation. But when the eneniy is apprized of their deſign, and 
r, coming on in arms againſt them, they throw themſelves flat on the 
r ground among the withered herbs and leaves, which their faces are 
d painted to reſemble. Then they allow a pait to paſs unmoleſted, 
r- when all at once, with a tremendous ſhout, riſing up from their am- 
le buth, they pour a ſtorm of muſquet-bullets on their foes. The 
if- attacked returns the ſame cry, Every one ſhelters himſelf with a a 

tret, and returns the fire of the adverſe party, as ſoon as they raiſe 


themſelves 
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themſelves from the ground to give a ſecond fire. Thus does the che 


battle continue until one party is ſo much weakened, as to be inca. dit 

( pable of farther reſiſtance: But if the force on each fide continues blo 
1 nearly equal, the fierce ſpirits of the ſavages, inflamed by the loſs of tor 
their friends, can no longer be reſtrained. They ruſh upon one a- 0 

nother with clubs and hatchets in their hands, magnifying their own pul 

courage, and inſulting their enemies with the bittereſt reproaches. tor 


They trample and inſult, over the dead bodies, tearing the ſcalp from 16 1 
the head, wallowing in their blood like wild beaſts, and ſometime ly 


devouring their fleſh, The flame rages on till it meets with no re. tor 
ſiſance, then the priſoners are ſecured, thoſe unhappy men, . whoſe fer 
fate is a thouſand times more dreadful than theirs who have died in oft 
the field. The conquerors ſet up a hideous howling to lament the the 
friends they have loſt. They approach in a melancholy and ſevere ed 

| _ gloom to their own village, a —_ is ſent to announce their ar. all 
rival, and the women with frightful thrieks come out to mourn their flo! 
dead brothers, or their huſbands. - When they are arrived, the chief the 
relates in | low voice to the elders a circumſtantial account of every 1af 
Particular of the expedition. The orator proclaims aloud this ac- aft 
count to the people, and as he mentions the names of thoſe who ha 
have fallen, thg faricks of the women are redoubled. The men too ma 
join in theſe cries, according as each is moſt connected with the de- a} 
ceaſed, by blood or friendſhip. The laſt ceremony is the proclama- on! 
tion of the victory; each individual then forgets his private misfor- an 
runes, and joins in the triumph of his nation; all tears are wiped ſto 
from their eyes, and by an unacceuntable tranſition, they paſs in 2 hit 
moment ſrom the bitterneſs of ſorrow to an extravagance of joy. or 
But the treatment of the priſoners, ,whoſe fate all this time remains TI 
undecided, is what chiefly characteriſes the ſavages. is | 
The perſon who has taken the captive attends him to the cottage, Re) 
where, according to the. diſtribution made by the elders, he is del. an. 
vered to ſupply the loſs of a citizen. If thoſe who receive him have an; 
their family weakened by war or other accidents, they adopt the - pet 
captive into the family, of which he becomes a member; but if they wit 
have no occaſion ſor him, or the reſentment for the loſs of their friends hir 
be too high to endure the ſight of any connected with thoſe who un 
were concerned in it, they ſentence him to death. All thoſe -who ter 
have met with the ſame ſevere ſentence being collected, the whole na- c01 
tion is aſſembled at the execution, as for ſome great ſolemnity. A the 
ſcaffold is erected, and the priſoners are tied to 5 ſtake, where the) con 
commence their death ſong, and prepare for the enſuing ſcene d tor 
cruelty with the moſt undaunted courage. The enemies, on the other the 


fide, are determined to put it to the proof, by the moſt refined and the 

exquiſite tortures. They begin at the extremity of his body, any thr 

gradually approach the more vital parts. One plucks out his nails by the 

the roots, one by one ; another takes a finger into his mouth, and ry, 
ctears off the fleſh with his teeth; a third thruſts the finger, mangled tor 
as it is, into the bowl of a pipe made red hot, which he fmokes like ſen 
tobacco; then they pound his toes and fingers to pieces between two of 

ſtones z they pull off the flcſh from the teeth, and cut circles about ha 

his joints, and gaſhes in the fleſhy parts of his limbs, which they dia 

fear immediately with red-hot irons, cutting, burning, and pinch | 
£0 | * h 
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chem alternately ; they pull off his fleſh mangled and roaſted, bit by 


bit, devouring it with greedineſs, and ſmearing their faces with the 


blood in an enthuſiaſm. of horror and fury. When they have thus 
torn off the fleſh, they twiſt the bare nerves and tendons about an 
iron, tearing and ſnapping them, whilſt others are employed in 
pulling and extending the limbs in every way that can increaſe the 
torment. This continues often five or ſix hours, and ſometimes, ſuch 
is the ſtrength of the ſavages, days together. Then they frequent- 
ly unbind him, to give a breathing to their fury, to think what new 
torments they ſhall inflict, and to refreſh the ſtrength of the ſuf- 
ferer, who, wearied out with ſuch a variety of unheard of torments, 
often falls into ſo profound a ſleep that they are obliged to apply 
the fire to awake him and renew his ſufferings. He is again faſten- 
ed to the ſtake, and again they renew their cruelty ; they ſtick him 
all over with ſmall matches of wood, that eaſily takes fire, but burns 
ſlowly ; they continually run ſharp reeds into every part of his body; 
they drag out his teeth with pincers, and thruſt out his eyes; and, 
laſtly, after having burned his fleth from the bones with flow fires ; 
after having ſo mangled the body that it is all but one wound; after 
having mutilated his face in ſuch a manner as to carry nothing hu- 
man in it ; after having peeled the ſkin from the head, and poured 
a heap of red hot coals, or boiling water, on the naked ſkull, they 
once more unbind the wretch, who, blind, and ſtaggering with pain 
and weakneſs, aſſaulted and pelted upon every ſide with clubs and 
ſtones, now up, now down, falling into their fires at every ſtep, runs 
hither and thither, until one of the chiefs, whether out of compaſſion 
or weary of cruelty, puts an end to his life with a club'or a dagger. 
'The body is then put into a kettle, and this barharous employment 
is ſucceeded by a feaſt as barbarous. r . 

The women, forgetting the human as well as the female nature, 
and transformed into ſomething worſe than furies, act their parts, 
and even outdo the men in this ſcene of horror, while the principal 
perſons of the country ſit round the ſtake ſmoaking and looking on 
without the leaſt emotipn. What is moſt extraordinary, the ſufferer 
himfelf, in the little intervals of his torments, ſmokes too, appears 
unconcerned, and converſes with his torturers about indifferent mat- 
ters. Indeed, during the whole time of his execution there ſeems a 
conteſt between him. and them which ſhall exceed, they in inflicting 
the moſt horrid pains, or he in enduring them, with a firmneſs and 
conſtancy almoſt above human: not a groan, not a ſigh, not a, diſ- 
tortion of- countenance eſcapes him ; he poſſeſſes his mind entirely in 
the midſt of his torments ; he recounts his own exploits ; he informs 


them whats.cruelties he has inflicted upon their countrymen, and 


threatens them with the revenge that will attend his death; and 


though his reproaches exaſperate them to a perfect madneſs and fu-_ 


ry, he continues his inſults even of their ignorance of the art of 
tormenting, pointing aut himſelf more exquilite methods, and more 
ſenſible parts of the body to be afflicted. The women have this part 
of courage as well as the men; and it is as rare for an Indian to be- 


_ otherwiſe, as it would be for any, European to ſuffer as an In- 
and | f i | : 4 14 1 
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When any one of. the ſociety dies, he is lamented by Mae ä 
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occaſion a Wees monies are practiſed, denoti <a 

WY lively ſorroyr. Of, theſe, 2 in . as it ile att 

| ers both hel heig ht.; d ien 0 5 14 0 is what they call For 

( t e fealt of of. the ead, or the feaſt of I 0 of this ceremo- *wl 
N 1 wy is appointe by. public order, and goth ing ix Har, BE Os! it may pk 
be celebrated with the utmoſt pomp and magnificence. The neigh- bt 

bouring tribes are invited to be preſent an ob to join in the ſolemnity. bu 

At this time all wh o have died Gn nce the. ſolemn Occ ahon, (which 2 


is renewed eve *. years among ſome bade and every — on Ts 
others) are Mk out, of their graves; thoſe who have bp bord ue 
red at dhe fi of diſtance from the yillages are diligently ſpught for, th 
and broug t to this gre reat rendezyous' of carcaſes. ha 


They Ing the bodies i ag. < their cottages, where they prepare 2 . 
ſeaſt in Dake of the dead, during which, their great actions are ce- | 
loebrated, and all the Jo intercourſes which took place between 1 
them and cheiv friends ure piouſly called to mind. The ſtrangers, 
who have come ſometimes many hundred miles to be preſent on the 2 
occaſion, i JAR the. tender condolence; and the women, by. fright- 3 

ſul ſhrieks, demonſtrate that they are pierced with the ſharpeſt for- 
row. Then 13 are carried from the cabbins for the general re · in- 
rims reat pit is ns TV oe round, and thither, at a cer- 0 
2 perſon, att ttended by amily; and friends, marc hes 1 
in oa emn 1 Nb the 40 b of a ſon, a father, ora | 
brother. When they are all tonvened, 1 U. dead bodies, or the duſt 
of thoſe which were quite corrupted, are depoſited in the pit; then 
their grief breaks out anew. Whatever they poſſeſs moſt veluable is 
interred with the dead. The ſtrangers are not wanting in their g þ 
neroſity, and confer thoſe preſents which © ther have brought ale f 
with them for the purpoſe. Then all preſent go down into the pit, 
and ever Ae takes a little of the . which they afterwards pre- 
ſerve with the moſt religious care. The bodies, ranged in order, lo 
are.covered with entire new furs, and over theſe with bark, on which | 
they che Rones, Wood, and earth. Then taking they: laſt fare- 90 
welle they return each to his own cahbin. hi 
Areſkoui, or the 'god of battle, is revered as the, great; of the ſt 
sa Him they..invoke before they go into the field, and ac- 
cording as his diſpoſuion is more or leſs favourable to them, they 1 
conclugle t they will be more or leſs ſucceſsful. Some nations worſhip. C 
the ſun and moon; amoi others there ate a number of traditions, 
relative to the ereation f the world, and the hiſtory of the gods: 
traditions, which reſemble the Grecian fables, but which are fill B 
more abſurd and inconfiſtens, ; But except when they have ſome im · 
mediate occaſion for the aſſiſtanee of; their gods, they. pay them no th 
ſort of worſhip. Like all rude nations, however, they are ftrongly 4 
addicted to ſuperſtitign. They believe in the: exiſtence of a number 
of .gapdand bad genii or ſpirits, vho interſere in rhe affairs of mor- 
tals, and produce all our bappiheſs er Miſery. It is from the evil 
genii, in particular, that our diſeaſes proceed; and it is to the 
Seni we are indebted for à cure. The miniſieds. of the genii are tlie 
Jugglers, 1 who are alla. the. only phyſicians among the ſavag ts Theſa 
jugglers. are ſuppoſed; to be inſpired by the gaod gen moſtcogms: 
many in their TO with the kaowhedge of futuce IN | 


P Sor 
re ralled-in-to: the diſtance of the ſiek, and are ſuppoſed to be in- 


Formed by the genii whether. they will get oveg the diſcaſe, and in 


what way they mult be treated. But theie ſpirits are extremely fim- 
ple in their ſyſtem of phyſic, and, in almoſt every diſcaſe, direct the 
juggler to the ſaine remedy. The patient is incloſed-in a narrow cab- 
bin, in the! midſt of which is a ſtone red hot; on this they throw 
water, until he is well ſoaked with the warm 4 ane and his own 
ſweat.” Then they hurry him from the bagnio, and plunge him ſud- 
uenly into the next river. This coarſe method; which coſts many 
their lives, often perſorms very extraordinary eures The jugglers 
have likewiſe the-1iſe of ſame ſpasiſics of wonderful efficacy; and all 
the ſavages are dexterous in curing wounds by che application of 


bs. Bot the power of theſe remedies is always attributed to the = 


magical ceremonies with which they are adminiſtered: . 


1 
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Uiſtory of the Britiſh Settlements in 


AMERICA, | 
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PHE firſt diſcovery made by any of our. conntrymen was that al- 
ready mentioned by Sebaſtian Cabot; a native of Briſtol, who 
in 1498 diſcovered that part of North-America now known by the 
name of Hiidſon's Bay, and the Straits of Davis, from Capt. Hud- 
ſon and Davis, who failed afterwards to theſe places. 


| Between the years 1607 ad 1611 Mr Hudſon made four voya- 
ges to this part of the world; in the laſt of which his men forced 


bim aud eight more of their officers into a boat; and left them to 
ſtarve in the bottom of the bay. | 2 1 

Sir Thomas Button purſued the diſcovery in 1612, and Capt. 
James, in 1631, in hopes of finding a North-Weſt paſſage to China. 


Capt. Githam failed ta the bottom of the bay in 1667, and, at his 


return, his owners procured a patent for planting this country, anno 
1670. The firſt e Governor that went thither was Charles 


Batley, Eſq. who built a fort on Rupert river, calling it Charles- Fort, 
and ſoon after ſettled another factory at Nelſon. In the year 1684, 


* chief Englith factory was at Albany, and a fort erected for its 
ence, | an 
The French invaded our ſettlements, and took Forts Rupert and 


Albany in July 2686, though. we were then at peace with France. 
In King Wuliam's war; anno 1693, the Engliſh recovered their ſet - 


tlements again. *. 


During the war in 9 Anness reign, the French reduced all 
our ſettlements except Albany, but were obliged to reſtore them at 


the peace of Utrecht, anno 17t3 j and the company have remained 


in poſſeſſion of them ever ſince; and by the treaty they were to re- 
5 1 ſtore 
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ſtore to Great Britain, the bay and ſtreights of Hudſon; with all the 
lands, ſeas, ſea · coaſts, rivers, and places, ſituated on the ſame hay 
and z{reights; (which comprehend all New Britain and Britiſh Ca. 
nada) and it. he par that commiſſioners, on the part of Grat 
Britain and France; ſhould terminate, within the ſpace of a year, 
the limits between the dominions of Great Britain and France on 
that ſide g which limits the ſubjeds of Great Britain and F ante 
were not co paſs over to each other by fea or land, 1 


It is not with certainty known what Europeans firſtiviſited the eac 
_ - country of Canada, the diſcovery being claimed by both Spaniud; nal 
and French. However, no permanent ſettlement was made here Bo 


till about the beginning of the 1th century; when the French H. Al 
ving built fome forts, and being frequently ſupplied with emigrünt', lou 
they became able to ſupport «themſelves and extend their views. A cal 
their ſettlements were the firſt to the Northward of what was'then 
called New England, they gradually ſpread themſelves: round the ſio 
bay of St Lawrence and along both ſides of the river, uſurped th: ch 
country called Nova Scotia, built a town, called Port- Royal, in the ob 
bay of Fundy, and from thence; about the year 1680, ſupported It 
the Indians of New England in their wars with the Englith ; for ſai 
which they were, in 1690, ſtripped of their poſſeſſions in the bay of Ci 
"'Fandy by the people of New England, under the commend of Si: W 1h 
William Phipps, their governor; who alſo twice attempted the te. M 
duction of Quebec, but failed by being too late in the feafon.” Hoy: 
ever, during the wars of king William, the French and Tadian 
gained many advantages over the Engliffr, having reeovered Pon. 
-Royi# ind the other Eountries they had formerly ufurped In the 
Wars of Queen Anne, Port- Royal wa: again re- raken, and called 
-Annapolis;*and in expedition was ſet on foot againſt Quebec. The 
fleet frotu Old England was under admiral Walker, with*a" body of 
troops under general Hill, who were to appronch the pluce by the 
rivet of St Lawrence, while general Niebolſon, with the New Eng. 
Find forces; were to Attack Montreal, and ſo divide the Frenel force. 
Inis expedition alfb failed; and the peace of Utrecht following ſoon 
after, the French relinquiſhed Nova Scotia, the bay of Fundy, and 
other places. | re digen 0 et iy ids yok 
_ Then tliey applied thernſelyes to extend their ſettlemems abort 
N the lakes, and meet thoſe making about the Miſſiſippt; and alſo 
1 built and fortified the town of Louiſburg on' the iſſand of Cape Bre- 
ton, which gave them the command of the gulph of Sr Lawrence, 
añid greatly diſturbed the New England trade This town was ta. 
ken, in 1745, by the New England. men, and reſtored to the French 
il 1748. It was finally taken in 1758 P and in the following year, 
the Fa , under general Wolfe, Raving beat the French ur- 
der Montcam, in the neiglibourhobd of Quebec; where both gene- 
41 fell, chat town, and all its dependencies; fell to the Engliſ; 
And, by the treaty of 1763, was confirmed to chem, and the French 
+: government cheredy atlpibilated in North-America 
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Revolutions and Memorable Events. 
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THEN the Europeans firſt viſited New England, they found. ic 
inhabited by twenty different nations or tribes, inedpendent of ; 
each other, and commanded by their reſpective chiefs. Of theſe 
nations the moſt powerful was the Maſſachuſets, ſituated on or near 
Boſton harbour. King James I, by letters patent dated the ſoth of 
April, 1606, erected two companies, impowering them to ſend co- 
lonies to Virginia, as all the North-Eaſt coalt of America was then 
mm enen 44 ; | 11 4 
Aboat the year 1619, ſome, diſſenters of the independent perſua - 
ſion, who were uneaſy at their being required to conform to the 
church of England, having purchaſed the Plymouth patent, and 
obtained another from king James to ſend colonies to North Virgi- 
nia. now New England, embarked 150 men on board a ſhip, Which 
failed from Plymouth the 6th. of September 1620, and arrived at 
Cape - Cod in New England on the th of November following, Where 
they built a town, — called it by the name of New Plymouth; and 
Mr ſohn Carver was elected their firlt governor. we} v. . 
The Indians were, at this time, too much engaged in W SONS, 
themſelves, to give theſe ſtrangers any diſturbance; and Maſfaſſoit, 
prince of the Maſtachuſet nation, learning from one Gene an In- 
dian who had been carried to England, what a powerful people the 
Engliſh were, made overnor Carver a viſit the following ſpring, 
and entered into an _— offenſive and. defenſive, with Te Eng- 
li, by whoſe aſſiſtance he hoped to make a, conqueſi of the Narra- 
genſet nation, with, which he was then at war. This prince alſo. 
conſented to acknowledge the king of England his ſovereign, and 
made a ceſſion of part of his country to the new planters, Several 
other Sachems, or Princes, alſo followed the example of Maſſaſſoit, 
and deſired the protection of the Engliſh againſt cheir enemies, pro- 
telling themſel ves ſubjects of king James. n 


* 


to ſtrengthen theix title to this cu¹n⁰,, procured a 

King Charles, anno 16 

vernor. | 

Providence and Rhode - Iſſand, the laſt being chiefly quakers, driven 
+ Y 1 out 
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_ ountef Maſſuchuſtt vetony by the independents, who had 5long per- 


ſeeuted them, and actually hanged: ſome of the:quakers for not con- 
forming to their ſect. ien . Mid. + nl 75% 5 > 1/2 7169 
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Thus all che New England provinces owere planted andwell-peo- 


pled within the ſpace of twenty years, reckoning from the arriral 


of the firſt colony at New Plymouth, during which time they were 
very little interrupted by the Indians 3 ber Fort Engliſh colony of 
Connecticut beginningito erect fortreſſes and extend their (ſettlements 
to the Weſtward, without the Jeave of the natives, the Indians were 
alarmed,” apprehending titey ſhould in time be dllpoſſeſſed of heit 


country, and be inflaved by theſe foreigners. 


The Sachem Metacoment therefore (to whom the Engliſh gave 
the name öf Philip) the ſon of "Maſfaſſoit, who firſt entered mio an 
alliance with the Englith, obſeryjng the! danger his country was in 
and that the Engliſh now no longer acted as allies; but tyrannited 
ofer his people, and had in a manner deprtred him of his authori- 
ty, diſpatehed meſſengers privately through! alb the tribes of che In 
dians, intiting them to take up arms in defence of their coumry, 
which they did, and fncceeded in ſeveral engagements at firſt, but 
their Prinee Philip being killed by a4 muſker- bot, the Engliſh at 
length prevailed.” Great numbers of the Tadians were mallacred, 
and otllers were driven out of their country, arid joined the French 
in Canada, who promiſed them protection, and frequently aflifted 
them in their walten of the Britilly ſettlement s. 


_ "The province. of New'York; which was ſold to che Dutell about 
_ the year 1608. by 4 private contract with captain Hudſon, its dif. 
coveret was,” by the Dutch, catled Nova Belgia. They cleared 


N 


ſome hb Her ſome tons about the mouths of the rivers, and 


formed ſome ſettlements within land; and, about che year* 1637, 
had ſpread rhemſelves to the Notthward of what ig now called Jer- 


ſey, and inerobached on the lands which n 


years ya golonf of Swedes, who hall büiltsthe vrrns' vf Chriſti“ 
aug! Elfingbürg, and Gbrrenburg. Bur as this oouſt had been firſt 
agebvered by Gabor for king HehryvII- ic was reclaimed*by! king 
Cukrles II.; W, in che year 1664, ſend à forces hieb top 
ſid of it for the Dake of Vork, to whom it had beewgrantodtby 
the king, his btother ; and thereſhre the chuntry was Called New 
York The. e by the Swedes was granted by the Duke 
cf erk to“ Lord Berkley and Sir George Carterit, whoſerfarhilies: 
bling of the'Me f Jerſey; they called it New ſerſey one having the 
Fatt! plitr, and the other the Weſt part. Sue of che wedes and 


Dureh 5 choſe to Nay, and become ſubjectꝭto England; andi tes; 


nantg t6! the proprictoys, Were permitted th enjoy the fruits o their 


Ly 


labour ufd the Datch who departed Had theilkberty'of vetiuing to 
Strigars, Which esüntryathe Engliſh had beded- tothe Dusch by. 
way'bf exeliznge?” Or the Duke ef Verb'sacteſfion to che Throne, 
Ne Vork fell td che erbWn, and hecutne a roy g ,ꝛente And 
in th proprietorb of the Jerſeys ſurrendering the country to 


thequentir became alſo à royal government: of grommet 

Mus Duke ef York aftetwards parcelled outtheſe cduntriebto under. 

r6pvietbes, lamotig Whom William Penn, ſon of Sir Witiara Penn, 

10 minallin the Dutch Wars, was one.. 
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All the reſt of the underoproprietors, ſome time aftor, ſurten dern: 
ed their charters to the crown, whereby. New Vork and the Jerſeys, 
became royal governments; but Penn retained. hat part, ofthe 
country rhich had been granted to him. And, king, Char fes, IT. 
made him another grant, in 1680, of the reſt of that country, which, 
now. conſtitutes the reſt of Penſylvanĩia, in conſigeration, of à debt 
due to chis father, the admiral, from the government. Penn, the 
ſon, afterwards united the countries he poſleſſed-by both grants, in- 
to one, giving them the name of Penſylvnnia, and began to plant 
them in the year 168 1. The Dutch and dwediih inhabitants ghu- 
ung ſtill to reſide in this cauntry, as they did in, New. V erk and the 
Jerteys, they and their deſcendents enjoy the ſame privileges as the 
reſb of his majeſtyis ſubjects in xheſel plantations do, and are now, in 
a manner the lame people with he Enghih, ſpeaking theimlagguage, 
and governed by their laws and cuſtom s.. Indi its 
Mr Penn, however, notwithſtanding tdbe grants made him by the 
crown and the Duke of- York, did not eſteem himtelſ the real pro- 
prietor of the lands granted him, until be/ hd given the Indians A 
valnuble cpnHderation (or hat they eſteemec ſuch) for cheir coun- 
try: the therefore. aſſembled their Sachems OF Ftinces, and pureha- 
{countries of a very: large extent of them, Far a Very moderate. 
price, ab they made ſcarce any other uſe of their country, than hunt 
init He paid them for it in clothes, tools, and utenſils, ta the 
entire ſatisfaction of the natives, who ill retained more lands chan 


zue dould poſſibly uſe, being very few jn number. of 


Maryland was diſeovered in the year 4606, when Virginia was 
lirſt plantedt and, for ſome time, us eſteemed apart of Virginia, 
ukti} Charles I. in the year 1632. granted all that part of Virginia 
which day North of Hatowmac river, and was not then planted, to 
che n gh lhonourable Cecilius Calvert, Lord Baltimore ot. the king - 
dome of Ireland, and to his heirs; Which was afterwards named 
Maryland, in honour of the then queen conſont Henrietta Maria, 
youngeſt daughter of the French king Henry IV. Ihe. Lord. Balti, 
more ſeriti over bis brother, he hon. Leonard Calvert, Eig ; wick | 
ſeveraliRomin' Catholic gentlemen; and other adventurers, to! the 
rumber0f2200,/ who arrived in the hay: of Cheſaptak in; the year 
1634; andiplanted che finſt colony near the mouth of Patowmac ris 
rery/and/advancing to the Indian ton of Yoamaco,; they ere per - 
mitted th teſide im one part of the town, in conſideration of ſome 
preſents they made to the. We roanc, or prinee of the cauntry;; who 
left them in poſſeſſion of the. whole town us ſoon asſthis, people had 
got in their harveſt : wherenpon Mr Calvert gave the t the name 
of St Mary's: but what principally induced the Werqanct to be 16, 
exceedingly civil to the Eugliſi was his heing at war with the. Suf, 
quehannah Indians and expecting eto be protected hy the Englihk 
againſt chat potent] enemy; who had very near driven. him ont of 
his country. And ſuch was the good underſtanding detween the- 
Voamaco Indians and this colony, that, While the Engliſu were f 
planting the country, the Indians hunted far: them in the woods, 
and brought them in great quantities, of / veniſon nd wild} fowl ; 
andi many Roman Catholic, families: coming over from England to 
75 the penal laws, this ſoon became ar flouxriſhing polony, of 1 

MA | E 


none een 
the Calverts remained governors umil the civil wars in Englahd, 
when che family were depriyed of the government of this province, 
but recovered it again on the reſtoration of King Charles II. And 
the hon. Charles Calvert, ſon of the Lord Baltimore, remained go. 
vernor of that colony near twenty years, who promoted: the plant. 
ing of tobaeco here, till the colony became almoſt as conſiderable for 
that branch of buſineſs'as Virginia; and the family ſill remain pro- 
prietors of this plantation, being one of the moſt conſiderable eſtates 
enjoyed by any ſubject of Great Britain abroad. 
Ide North-Eaſt part of the continent of America was firſt diſco. 
vered by Sebaſtian Cabot, a native of Briſtol; In the year 1497 he 
diſcovered all the coaſt, from Cape Florida, in 25 degrees of North 
Latitude, to 67 and an half; from whence England claimed a right 
to Virginia, prior to the Spaniards, or any other European power, 
Queen Elizabeth having equipped ſeveral ſquadrons, under the 
command df thoſe celebrated commanders Drake, Hawkins, and 
Raleigh, to cruize upon the Spaniſh coaſts and iſlands in America, 
they brought home ſuch favourable accounts of the riches and fer. 
tility of Florida, that a great many enterprizing gentlemen appear. 
ed very zealons of making” ſettlements in that part of the world, 
and choſe Mr Raleigh, atterwards Sir Walter, to conduct the en- 
terpriſe, who obtained a patent or grant from Queen Elizabeth, in 
the year 1584, of all ſuch lands as he ſhould diſcover in North A. 
merica, between 33 and 40 degrees of North Latitude, and to diſpoſe 
of them in fee · ſimple, or otherwiſe, to any of the ſubjeQs of Eng. 
land, reſerving to the crown a fifth part of all che gold and ſilver 
ore that ſheuld be acquired in ſuch countries, paying the faid fiſth 
part to the crown in lieu of all ſervices; © g. 
Whbereupon Mr Raleigh formed a ſociety among his friends, who 
contributed large ſums, and provided tw thips to go upon the diſ- 
eovery, the command having been given to capt. Philip Amidas 
and capt. Arthur Burlow, who. ſet tail from England on the 2oth 
of April 1584, and arrived at the iſland of Wokoken, on the coaſt 
of Carolina; in 34 degrees odd minutes, North Latitude. They vi- 
Ated another iſtand a little to the Northward, called Roauoak; and 
ſiome of the officers went over to the neighbouring continent, here 
they were hoſpitably entertained by Wingina, the king of that part 
of che cguntry; however, they returned to the jfland o Wokoken 
before night, where they bartered ſome utenſils of | braſs and pewter, 
ares, Hatchets, and knives, with the natives, for ſkins and furs; 
and, having diſpoſed of all their goods, and loaded their thips' with 
Fins; ſaſſäfras, and cedar,” and procured ſome pearls and tobucco, 
they pirted with the natives in à very friendly manner; retirning 
io England with two Indians, who deſired to come along writli them. 
The tobacco brought home by theſe adventurers, being the firſt that 
was ever ſeen in England, was then eried up as u moſt valuable plant, 
anda reinedy for almoſt'ever MBE an Bui ring 
Thee two ſhips nabig Wide a yrofirable voyage, and' given out 
that'the *<6ufitry was immenſely rich, Mr Raleigh and his friends 
fitted” out Feet of ſeven ſhips more, * eee it to 
Sir Rich. Gteenville, who {it fail from Plymouth the gth of April, 


15857 and Hives” ar che Maid of Wokokth” the zt of June fol 


lowing; 
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lowing, where the admiral's ſhip, was caſt away ſoing into the har- 
bour; but he and all the crew were ſaved. The Admiral after- 
wards conduQed..the; adventurers to the iſland of Roanoak, from 
whence he went over to the continent, and took a view of the coun- 
try: and one of the natives ſtealing a filver cup, he took a ſevere 
revenge; burnt and plundered an Indian tewn, with all the corn 
growing in their fields, and, leaving og men on the ifland of Roa- 
noak, under che command of Mr Ralph Lane, directed him to make 
ſurther diſcoveries, and then ſet fail for England, promiſing to re- 
turn with ſuch reinforcements as ſhould enable him to ſubdue the 
neighbouring continent: but Mr marching to the Weſt, found 
the country deſtroyed before him as he advanced; and it was with 

at difficulty that he made his retreat to Roanoak again. And 
E the colony were in great danger of ſtarving, if Admiral Drake 
had not taken them up as he was returning from a cruize, and brought 
them to England. | 1 | . 218 ; 
Sir Walter ſent over ſeveral other little embarkations; but, ne- 


ge g to ſupport them, all of them periſhed. 41 2 
No tarther attempts were made to fix colonies either in Carolina 
or. Vir gun, until the reign. of James I. who, by his letters patent, 
dated the roth, of April a 606, authorized Sir Thomas Gates, Sir 
George Summers, Richard; Hackluit, Clerk, Prebendary of Welt- 
minſter, and other , adventurers, to plant the coaſt of Virginia, be- 
tween.,34 and 45 degrees of North Latitude; who thereupon fitted 
out;three ſmall ſhips, giving the command of them to Captain Chriſ- 
t ber, Newport, who ſet ſail from, the Downs the 5th of January, 
1606-7, and, on the ' 26th of April, 1607, arrived in the bay of 
Cheſapeak; and ſuilirig up the river Powhaten, now James river, 
hey landed on a Peninſula about fifty miles up the river, where they 
aa à fort, and afterwards a ton, which they eälled James town, 
in honour, of King James I. from whom they received their patent. 
This was the firſt town, built by the Engliſh on, the continent of A- 
mericg. . eim ; PAS. a i a 
il There happened ſome ſkirmiſhes between the Engliſh and the na- 
tives at their landing 3 but che Indians, apprehending they 13 
nagt be able to maintain their ground againſt a people Far hed With 
re- apms, pretended to be reconciled, Waiting, however, for, an op- 
Fortumy, of falling 5 ap theſe ſtrangers, when, they ſhoutd; meet 
e advantage. The fort being finiſhed, Capt. Newport, on the 
22d of June, 1607, returned to England, leaving 104 men in he 
{hew ſettlement. | 3 OR ent Yan 
This garriion, (pay boding themletves in want of proviſions, and 
' the. natives refuſing to furniſh them with any, though they offered 
to giſe che full value for them, the Engliſh found themſelves under 
x negeling ot, pjundering. the country f upon which 9 war 


commenced*berween them and the natives; however, freſh ſupplies 
| — e a - over. commanded by. Lord il 3 
Indians werr glad to enter into à treaty, of peace, during which the 
Engliſh, ; finding a great demand for tobaceo in Europe, began to 
encourage the planting of it, in which. they ſucce 2 beyond their 

E 


expectations; and at Fhedame time Sir, George: Yardley, the goyer- 
rr 
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Keſt general aſſembly or parliament met at James-town, in May, 1626; 


And negroes werd firſt imported into Virginia the fame year. 


The India, in the mean time, looking upon themſelves as x 


donquered people, entered into a conſpiracy to maſſacre all the Eng. 


liſh, on the zzd of March, 1622, about noon, when the 'Engliſh 


were abroad at. work on their plantations, without arms; and they 


actually murdered 347 of the Engliſh, moſt of them being killed by 


Their own working-rools 2 but un Indian, who had been well uſed 
by his maſter, diſeloſing the deſigh to him a little before this execn- 


tion, he ga ve notice to the reſt of the planters, who ſtood upon their 
defence, and not only ſaved their own lives, but cut off great num- 
bers of the Indians. ri 2 | LSE 
The planters, not long after, falling out among themſelves, the 
Indians took an advantage of their diviſions; and made another at- 
tempt to recover their country, killing great numbers of the Engliſi 
by ſurpriſe. the O00 
Thee misfortunes being aſcribed to the mal-adminiſtration of the 
company, King Charles I. diſſolved them in the year 1626, and re- 


duced the government of Virginia under his own immediate direc- 


tion, appointing the government and council himfelf, ordering all pa. 
tents and proceſſes to iſſue in the king's name, reſerving a quit · rent 
of rwo-ſhilings for every hundted acres of land. The planters, 
however, falling into ſactions and parties again, the Indians made a 
third effort to recover their loſt liberties, and cut off near 500 more 
of the Engliſh ; but they were at length repulſed, and their king 

patoncanough taken priſoner, and killed by a private ſoldier, ve- 
ry much againſt the will of Sir William Berkley, the then governor, 
who deſigned to have brought him over into England, being a man 
of extraordinary ſtature, and uncommon parts. 
Sir William afterwards made peace with the Indi 


land, he was removed from his government during the uſurpation, 


when an ordinance of parliament was made, ey | the planta- 


tions to receive or export any goods but in Engliſh fhips; which 


gave birth to the act of navigation in the reign of king Charles II. 


who reinſtated Sir William Berkley in his government at the reſtora- 
tion. | To ba. SERA | 
Sir William promoted the manufactures of (dk and linen in this 
plantation, and was eſteemed an excellent governor ; but the act of 


* 


navigaſ ion reſtraining the planters from ſending their merchandize 


to foreign countries, and from receiving cloathing, furniture, or 
fupplies from. any nation but England, creating a great deal of dil- 
content, Mr Bacon; a popular factious gentleman, took the advan- 
tage of their diſaffection, and, ſetting up for himſelf, drew the peo- 
ple iato rebellion, depoſed the governor, and compelled him to fly to 
the Eaſtern ſhore of the bay w Cheſapeak; and, had not Bacon died 
in good time, he had probably made himſelf Sovereign of Virginia; 
bur, upon his death, Sir William returned to his government, and 
the people to their duty. wy I. K ban 
Carolina was the laſt country in America planted by the Engliſb, 


. after Sir Walter Raleigh's unfortunate attempts to fix colonies in 
Carolina, in che latter end of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. This 


; | : country 


| ans, Which con- 
tinued a conſiderable time; but, the civil war commencing in Eng- 
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TRE to have: been entirely overlooked till e 


King Charles II. The then miniſtry. being informed that Carolina 

would produce wine, oil,, and ſilk, and almoſt every thing that Bri» 
tam wanted, procured: a patent or grant from King Charles to chem- 
ſelves, dated the a 4th of March 1663. of great part of this coaſt ; 
the grantees: being Edward Earl of Clarendon, Lord Chancellor; 
George Duke of Albemarle, the General; William Lord Craven, John 
Lord Berkley, the Lord Anthony Aſhley Cooper, Sir George Carteret, * 
Sir William Colleton, and their heirs. - Theſe proprietors, however, 
did little towards planting it, until the year 1670, when Lord Aſhley 
truck out a whimſical kind of government for the colony, creating a 
Palatine or Sovereign, with a council to be a check upon him; which 
involved them in perpetual quarrels, and almoſt de ſtroyed the plan- 
tation as foon/as it was ſettled to prevent which, they were at length 
obliged to ſell their ſhares: to the eroun; andi it is now a royal goverit 
ment, only Earl Granville thought fit to retain his ſeventh tare, which 
his family (till remains in polſcilion of. 

The Carolinas being frequently invaded and harraſſed bythe French 
and Spaniſh Indians, the Engliſh: found it neceſſary to eftend theit᷑ 
plantations farther South, and added that province denominated 
Georgia, contiguous to the Carolinas; and truſtees were appointed 
to fortiſy that Lola againſt the incurtions of the Indians, who/a& 
cordingly built towns, and erected ſorts on or near the banks of the 
rivers Savannah and Alatamaha, in order to cover theſe Were 
againſt ' any hoſtile attempts on that fide, for here only they were 
liable to be attacked; At to the reſt, the Apalachian mountains covet 
the two Carolinas from any invaſion from the Weſt. 

General Oglethorpe commanded the firſt embar kat ĩon for Geo 
to-whom the Creek nation voluntarily yelitiquiſhed their right to 
the country South of the tiver Savannah, che Northern limits of 
this new province of Georgia; and articles of commierce were ſettled 

ween the Engliſh and tacks: There were ſome attempts made 
the laſt war to 24 the Spaniſh port of St Auguſtine to the province 
of Georgia; and had not General Oglethorpe been betrayed, he had 
probably reduced that fortreſs but not being able to confide in his 
den people; he found it-neceſſary to retire- from thende; and the 
Spaniards not long after returned the viſit, and invaded Georgia; 
which was ſo well defended by Mr Oglethorpe, that the Spaniards 
were beaten off; however, till the laſt treaty of peace; they always 
inſiſted that the Provinte of Georgia or part of it, belonged to the 
crown of Span. 

The —.— polleſſed' themſelves of Florida immediately after 
their conqueſt of Mexico, under which name they comprehended all 
thoſe evuntries which dye North of the gulph of "Mexics,” of which 
Carolina and the reſt of the Britiſh plantations are part; but the. 
Spaniards #bandoning part of this country ſor richer ſettlements in 
Mixes" and” Peru, the En iſh plamed moſt of the Eaſtern coa, 
bo ſtiled BritfhAmertea; Spakindils retatnitig only t Atiguſtin, 
and 2 of three other ſmall places Eaſt of the rivet Naſihppt g and 

whitYyes Welt of that'fiver : and tits the eonntr _— Yetween 
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the year 17 18, when the French took poſſeſſion of the mouth of the 


HISTORY OF TH E WAR 


river Miſſiſippi, and erected ſome forts, by virtue whereof they laid 
claim to the greateſt part of Florida, ineroaching on the Spaniſh ter. 
ritories on the Weſt, and the Engliſh dominions on the Eaſt. They 
did, indeed, once before ere& ſome forts on the Spaniſh fide of the 
river Miſſiſippi, but the Spaniards demoliſhed them, and drove the 
French out of the country; however, ſince France and Spain have been 
{ip cloſely.united, the Spaniards feem to wink at their incroachments; 
. but the Englith, who have ever looked upon this country, as far 
Weſtward as the river Miffippi, to on to the colonies of the Ca- 


rolinas and Georgia, or at leaſt to their 


ndian allies the Creeks or 


- Cherokees, thought they had very good reaſon. to diſpute this part of 
| + Florida with the French, theſe Indians having ceded to the Engliſh 
all this country which they do not chuſe themſelves; and it mult be 
admitted 


I 
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ited that the natives only can give the Europeans a juſt title to it, 
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and of the WAR in America. 


* 


- 


ſtory. of -the Revolt of the Buirisn CoLonirs 


O form ſome idea of the original of this quarrel, we muſt con- 
fider the form of government eſtabliſhed in the Britith provinces, 
and which has already been particularly mentioned under each of 
their names. This conſiſted of an upper and lower. houſe of repre- 
ſentatives, with a governor appointed by the crown ; greatly reſem- 
bling the parliament and lord heutenant of Ireland. The houſes, of 
\ repreſentatives had the power of making laws relating to the internal 
management of each province, and which became valid by the go- 
veragor's approbation, juſt as the laws of Britain become valid by the 
royal affent. Wich regard to other matters, they reckoned themſetves 


ſubject to the legiſlature of Great Britain; and as long as the colo- 
nies were in their infant - ſtate, there was neither inclination nor occa- 


ſion to quarrel ; the coloniſts were occaſionally protected by the mo- 
ther country, as they ſtood in need of her protection; and both they 
themſelves, and the inhabitants of Britain, reckoned them on the 


very ſame footing with the natives of this country. 
But though the colonies were ſpared while in their 


infancy; it could 


not be expected that Great Britain was to defend them upon all occa- 
ſions, and when they were grown able to defend themſelves. At all 
times, indeed, the coloniſts ſhewed themſelves very unwilling to part 
with their money, even in their own defence, and ſuch jealouſies and 
© diſcords reigned between the different provinces, that to appearance 
they would have been glad that their neighbours had become a prey 


to their enemies. In 


e year 1754, however, the incroachments of 


the French made it evident, either that the coloniſts mult take ſome 
means for their defence, or fall at once a prey to theſe intruders 


_- Accordingly, commiſſioners from many of the colonies 


met at Al- 
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bany, in order to form a plan of union for their common defence. 
The plan they propoſed was, That a grand council ſhould. be form- 
ed of members to be choſen by the aſſemblies, and ſent from all the 
different colonies ; which council, together with, a governor-general, 
to be appointed by the crown, ſhould be impowered to make general 
laws, and to raiſe money in all the colonies for the defence of the 
whole.” This plan was ſent over to the government of Britain, for 
its approbation, but was by the then miniſtry rejected, and the fol- 
lowing propoſed in its ftead : * That the governors of all the colo- 
mes, attended by one or two of their reſpective councils; ſhould aſ- 
ſemble, and concert meaſures for the. defence of the whole; erect 
forts where they ſhould judge proper; raiſe what troops they thought 
neceſſary; with power to draw on the treaſury of Britain ſor the 
ſums they wanted; and the treaſury to be re-imburſed by a tax laid 
upon the colonies by act of parliament. This plan was at that time 
objected to, ſor the following reaſons: 1. That the people of the co- 
lonies, who were to feel the immediate miſchiefs -of invaſion, were 
the beſt judges of the force neceſſary to expel it. 2. That the pavers 
nors, not being always men of the beſt characters, nor of the largeſt 
eſtates in their own country, might be ſuſpected of keeping more troops 
in pay than were neceſſary, in order to make their fortunes the ſoon- 
er in America, by the profits accruing to them from the money paſ- 
ſing through their hands, &c. 3. That the counſellors, in moſt co- 
lonies, were men of ſmall eſtates, and too much under the influence 
of the governors. 4. That ſuch governors and counſellors might 
find it their intereſt to raiſe draughts on the treaſury; and being once 
impoſed, the continuance of them is eaſily prolonged, and the tax 
for the re-payment of them never to be remitted. | 5. That the par- 
liament of Great Britain, being at a great diſtance, was ſubject to 
miſ-information by ſuch governors, &e. and the people. having no re- 
preſentatives, could have no. means of undeceiving the legiſlature; 
6. That it is the ſuppoſed right of every Engliſhman, to be taxed on- 
ly by his own conſent, through the perſon of his repreſentative. 
7. That the colonies, having no repreſentatives, could yield no con- 
ſent to their taxations. 8. That compelling the colonies to pay mo- 
ney without their conſent, would be rather like. raiſing contributions 
in an enemy's country, than taxing Engliſhmen in their own defence. 
9. That if the colonies in a body may be well governed by magi- 
ltrates appointed by the crown, thc provinces fingly may alſo be ſo 
governed, and their aſſemblies diſmiſſed as an uſeleſs part of the con- 
ltitution. N | 

"Theſe were the chief objections of the Americans at that time; 
and as the commencement of the war with France rendered it im- 
poſſible to puſh matters then, the miniſtry dropped the project, and 
luffer:d things to continue as before. Upon the commencement of 
the peace, however, the diſpute was quickly reſumed, and it hath 
fince appeared, that neither the miniſtry nor the Americans have in 
the leaſt receded from the principles they maintained at that time. 

Without entering into the queſtion which hath been ſo much agita- 
ted, firſt by words, writings, and mobs, and then by force of arms, we 
may be allowed to make the following obſervations on the above plans. 
1. The American plan carries an 8 appearance of iudependen- 
4 Z 2 | cy 
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cy ia it; for, if the general council conſiſted of members elected 
the majority of the aſſemblies of the particular provinces, theſe mem- 
bers behaved to be very much under the influence of the aſſemblies; 
ſio that if the province did not chuſe to give what was neceſſary, (and 
indeed their general behaviour did not promiſe much,) the council 
would never determine againſt their inclination, and thus Great Bri. 
- tain would ſtill be left in che lurch for as large ſums as the coloniſts 
- chaſe ſhe ſhould: pay for their defence. 2. By the miniſterial plan 
matters were entirely reverſed, and it is evident the colonies were jult 
as much at the diſpoſal of the government of Britain, without their 
own. conſent, as by the tormer one they were at their own diſpoſal, 
without the conſent of the Britiſh legiſlature. We ſee, therefore, that 
the diſpute unavoidably turns upon what hath always been inſiſted up- 
on by the Americans and their adherents j namely, the natural rights 
of mankind, Whether are men to be conſidered as born free, in the 
Lame ſtate in which they were at firſt created, or, are they, to be con- 
ſidered as born under, and neceſſarily ſubject to the fame laws which 
governed their forefathers. In either caſe the Americans were never 
at a loſs for argument. If their opponnets inſiſted on the right of go. 
yernors and magiſtrates, they replied, That mankind were originally 
on an equality, and that governors were created by the ſubjects, and 
not ſubjects by their governors; and, of conſequence, that the gover 
nors have no right to exerciſe any authority, farther than the people 
originally gave them liberty. If the friends of government urged, that 
every, good member of ſociety. ought to be ſubjeR to the laws under 
which he was born, the Americans appealed to their charters. If it 
Was unged, that the charters were granted them when in very differ- 
dent circumſtances, and conſequently that there was now a neceflity for 
_ altering thoſe. charters, they replied, That there might indeed be a 


+ necellity for this, but chat it ought not to be done without their own. 


* 


it could ever be found. © '. + 
But though the affair of taxation was the only apparent cauſe of 
the American diſcontent, the true reaſon ſeems to have been ſuch as 
is, perhaps, irremediable by human wiſdom; viz. that the two coun- 
tries are natural rivals to one another. Both Great Britain and A- 
merica produce in abundance all the neceſſaries and conveniencies of 
life, Certain ſuperfluities, however, are reckoned neceſſary by all na- 
tions, and ſome of theſe ſaperfluities are produced in Britiſh America. 
For theſe the Britiſh would gladly exchange ſuch neceſſaries as the 
Americans wanted, and which the infant-ſtate of their manufactures 
could not allow them to prepare for themſelves. While the coloniſts, 
thereſore, were few in number, they would not think of manufactu- 
ring for themſelves, or of getting their neceſſaries any where elſe than 

from Great Britain. But, as they have remarkably increaſed in num- 
per, and, like other people, could not be ſatisfied with the produce of 
their own country, it ſo happened, that the Britiſh exports to Ameri- 
ca always exceeded the imports from it; and hence the Americans 
were always indebted to this country. As therefore they could hope 
to draw no money from Great Britain; it is natural to ſuppoſe that 

they would look for it ſonewhere elſe. For this reaſon they took all 
opportunities of trading with their Southern neighbours the Spani- 

4 a \ 
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. conſent, &c. and thus, when the matter was left to diſpute, no end of 
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grds, ho gave them gold and ſilver for their tommodities ; and as 
this gold and ſilver came through the hands of the Americans into 
the hands of the Britiſh merchants; it is not to be imagined that they 
would find any fault with a trade of this kind. But as this trade was 
diametrically oppoſite to the intereſts of the King of Spain, it became 
peceſſary to forbid'it by an act of the Britiſh parhament, and the Spa- 
niards endeavoured to prevent it as much as poſſible, by their guarda 
coſtas; theſe, however, were never able, with all their vigilance, to 
put a ſtop to it; ſo that between their fair trade with Britain, and 
their ſmuggling with the Spaniards, the coloniſts enabled to !ive 
in the greateſt affluence. | | 
Soon after the concluſion of the late war with France the plan of 
taxation was renewed, in conſequence of which the famous {tainp-a&t 
paſſed, whereby it was declared unlawful to draw any bills or bonds 
except upon ſtamped paper; and all writings of that kind, which were 
otherwiſe drawn, were declared by the act to be null and void. This 
the Americans conſidered as a great grievance ; prodigious tumults en- 
ſued, eſpecially at Boſton, where all along the inhabitants ſeem to have 
been of the moſt turbulent ſpirit, and leaſt mclinedto ſubjection. Reſolu- 
tions were formed againſt importing any thing from Britain, or indeed 
againſt doing any buſineſs at all, and a congreſs of committees from 

the provinces was even then propoſed, in order to conſider of what w 

to be done, Thus every thing ſeemed at that time ready for the revolt 
which hath fince happened, bur the diſturbances were in ſome meaſure 
uelled by the repeal of that act in 1766. No ſooner was this fo ob- 
noxious act repealed, than another was made in its ſtead, wherein it 
was declared, that all his majeſty's colonies in America have been and 
ought to be ſubſervient to, and dependent on the imperial crown and 
parliament of Great Britain; and that the King, with conſent of par- 
liament, has power to bind them in all caſes whatſoever ; and that afl 
reſolutions made againſt any of theſe acts of parliament were of them- 
ſelves null and void. This act, which was directly contrary to the A- 
merican principles of liberty, and what they thought an infringement 


of their natural rights, couid not fail of being very diſagreeable. To 


add to their diſcontent, another act was paſſed in 1767, laying a duty 
on ſome articles, ſuch as glaſs, paper, painters colours, and tea, ex- 
ported from Britain to America; and at the ſame time another law 
was made, for enabling his Majeſty to put the American cuſtoms and 
other duties under the management of commiſſioners to reſide in that 
country, with the powers formerly exerciſed by the commiſſioners of 
the cuſtoms in England. | 25 
As theſe laſt acts touched them in a moſt tender point, it was not 
to be wondered that great diſturbances enſued. The Americans con- 
lidered it as, very grievous, that they ſhould not be allowed to pur- 
chaſe thoſe commodities from any other place than Great Britain, 
and, at the ſame time, that the price of them ſhould be increaſed by 
taxes, and the expences of keeping collectors for theſe'taxes. This 
appeared to them as the higheſt degree of oppreſſion; firſt to fend 
three thouſand miles for theie neceſſaries; then to pay what price the 
merchant pleaſed for them; and thus allow him a large profit, which 
they could not remedy, as Dot being allowed to purchaſe them any 


where eiſe; and in the laſt place, to pay an arbitrary tax to govern- 


ment, 
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ment, which, ſor any thing they knew, might be increaſed without lis 180 


mi tation | mol 
| The affair of the cuſtomhouſe, which was now eſtabliſhed in its full en 
force by ſending over commiſſioners, was a grievance, becauſe it pre un 
vented their ſmuggling with the Spaniards, or any where elſe, and 5 
thus ſtopt the only 5 whence they could derive their money, Wh 
Hence the officers of the cuſtoms met with the moſt indecent and bar. oy 
barous treatment; and when ſome troops arrived at Boſton in 1768, 25 
in order to aſſiſt the civil government there, the inhabitants made all * 
the oppoſition they could to the getting them properly quartered. ſos 
It would require a volume to deſcribe all the different manœuvres _ 
of the contending parties to gain their point. Numberleſs were the * 
tamults, riots, and threatnings, not only in Boſton, but throughout 
all America. Reſolutions were entered into againſt importing any as 
of the taxed articles, and to declare thofe public enemies who did, we 
Theſe reſolutions, however, were very indifferently kept, numbers en- gy 
deavouring, by large private importations, to avail themſelves of the : 
public diſturbances. On the other hand, the Britilh legiſlature, no M. 
doubt, perceiving that there was no medium between abſolute ſub- Lu 
jection and entire liberty to the Americans, refuſed to relax one ar- NF 
ticle of the obnoxious acts of parliament, and there ſeemed now to be 2 
nothing but a continual conteſt, between the governors and their 5 
aſſemblies, the latter always entering into reſolutions contrary to 15 


the deſign of the Britiſh parliament, and the former endeavouring 


in vain to perſuade them that they were wrong in fo doing; io t _ 
ſeeing both were firmly fixed in their different opinions, there ſeeme 
even then, to be no remedy. * 


But though from the principles of the Americans, and their ſitu- | 
ation with regard to the mother country, it ſeems impoſſible that this pe 
quarrel COT have happened, and, though they were again re- 

duced to obedience, it ſeems equally impoſſible that the peace ſhould 


laſt, yet we cannot help thinking, that the diſturbances occaſioned by 2 
the patriots in this country contributed very much to bring the A- ” 
anerican affairs ſooner to a criſis than otherwiſe would have happen- 45 
ed. Theſe aroſe immediately on the concluſion of the late peace with has 
France. This nation having been very ſucceſsful in the preceding Wie 
war, it may readily be ſuppoſed, that the minds of the generality ran 2 


upou nothing but ſpoils and conqueſt; always reckoning the wealth 
of a nation from its wide extended dominions, as that of an indivi- B. 
dual is from the quantity of goods, or money he has in poſſeſſion. 


Others, who conſidered the vaſt expence and burden of a war, toge - 1 
ther with the difficulty of defending and preſerving vaſt conqueſts, th 
were of a different opinion; and therefore when Mr Pitt, afterwards th 
Lord Chatham, reſigned the ſeals, under whoſe auſpices the war had B 
been ſucceſsfully carried on, pacific meaſures were entered into, and 1 
the war continued with the view only of obtaining an honourable peace. * 
When che peace was concluded, many of the Frith conqueſts were B. 
given up; the province of Canada, however, was kept, that the Ame- 2 


rieans might never have any thing more to fear from the French, who 
formerly were ſuch troubleſome neighbours. The. idea of giving up 
conquered countries is what never enters into the mind of the generality. 
Thus a fair foundation was laid for thoſe v-ho were out of power to rt 
| ag ain 
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againſt thoſe who were in, and which they did not fait to make the 
moſt of. Accordingly, numberleſs were the complaints made of the 
ſhameful peace which had been concluded after ſo glorious à war, with 
bitter invectives againſt the Earl of Bute as the peace - maker, and en- 
comiums on Mr Pitt, as the ſaviour of his country. The famous Mr 
Wilkes, in particular, proceeded ſo far in this way, that it was thought , 
neceſſary to apprehend his perſon. - This was done by what is called i 
a general warrant ; and ſome illegality having been uſed inſeizing him, 
an occaſion was given him and his adherents to raiſe a cry of oppreſ- 
ſion; which, when once begun, was eafily continued, and Wilkes 
was looked upon as a martyr" to the liberty of his country. Having 
had the misfortune likewiſe to be indicted for blaſphemy, and being at 
the ſame time under a parliamentary proſecution, he was obliged to fly 
to France, when he was outlawed in Britain for non- appearance. 
This perſecution of an individual, who but for that very perſecution 
would have been contemptible, ſerved only to make the faction grow 
ſill the ſtronger. On Wilkes's return to England, he obtained a re- 
verſion of his outlawry, was thrice choſen member of parliament for 
Middleſex, and his election as often declared null and void, Colonel 
Lutterel taking his ſeat, as member for that county, notwithſtanding) 
a great majority in favour of Mr Wilkes. I: i 

An attack made upon the liberty of election was conſidered as the 

ateſt grievance imaginable; although we may eaſily ſuppoſe it poſ- 

file for paſſion or prejudice to influence the majority of the free- 

holders of a ſingle county, ſo as to cauſe them err in judgment, and 

ele a perſon totally unqualified for ſitting in the great legiſlative 

council of the nation. A ſociety was now formed, under the name 

of the Bill of Rights Society, which was to preſerve the rights of the 

people, but in what manner was not mentioned, and large ſums were 

ſubſcribed for this purpoſe. In the mean time, the affairs of the A- 

mericans, as of brethren in the like diſtreſs, were taken into conſider- 

ation, and a general defign of impoſing ſlavery upon the whole ſub- 

jets of the Britiſh empire was by the patriotic party ſaid to have taken 

place: Petitions, remonſtrances, c. which carried in them ſomething 

of the appearance of threats, were preſented to the King from all quar- 

ters; the moſt ſcurrilous abuſe. was poured forth on the King, the. 

miniſtry, and the Scots; in ſhort, nothing but actual taking up of 

arms ſeemed wanting to the commencement of a rebellion. | 

The leaders of the Americans, knowing of theſe diſturbances in 

Britain, and no doubt repreſenting them to be greater than they were, 

eertainly found conſiderably leſs Acbculey than otherwiſe they would 

have done in uniting the different colonies into ſuch an aſſociation as 
they at laſt entered into. The houſes of repreſentatives reſembling fa 
1 the parliament of Great Britain, the expulſion of Wilkes from the 15 
a Britiſh parliament, was judged an indignity ſimilar to American tax- | 
| ation without repreſentation at all, as the people of Middleſex did not 
account themſelves repreſented by Colonel Lutterel. The patriots iu 
Britain, therefore, warmly eſpouſed the American cauſe, as the Ameri- 
5 e 20S: eſpouſed that of the Britiſh patriots when occaſion of. * 

Jered. „ 48.5 8 I 

U While the humour of the Americans was ſtill going on from bad to 

7 worie, the Britiſh Parliament, as if to try whecher they would at any 
ail . . * . TAS. "Tp A rata 
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se painters colours, paper and paſte- board, &c. exported from 
ritain to America; The ſingle article of tea was left out, upon which 
was a duty of three-pence per pound. But though this had ſome ef. 
fect in diſſolving the non-importation agreements, formerly entered in- 
to with regard to all commodities imported from Britain, the flame 
was only ſmothered for a little time, ſeemingly that it might break out 
with greater violence. By the reiolutions of ſeveral of the colonies, 
indeed, tea was ſtrictly prohibited; but ſtill continued to be cautiouſly 
introduced, and the duty paid on it; ſo that the American patriots 
had the mortification to ſee that taxation would in ſome ſhape or other 
take place whether they would or not. E's 
" Beſides the tea-duty and the cuſtom- houſes, however, other matters 
ſprung up which added fuel to the flame. In a time of ſuch general 
_ <ifturbance, it was evidently very improper that the governors of the 
Provinces ſhould have a dependence on the people tor their ſubſif 
ence, as this was putting them entirely in the power-of the inhabi- 
tants to compell them to what they pleaſed. A ſalary from the crown 
was therefore given them; and this gave occaſion to the people to 
complain of want of confidence in them, altho? it evidently appeared 
unſafe to truſt them. | | : T's 
The cuſtom-houſes, however, for the reaſon we have already given, 
| were the greateſt eye-ſore; and therefore, June 1oth 1972, the people 
at Providence, in Rhode- Iſland, aſſembled to the number of 200, and 
burned his Majeſty's ſchooner the Gaſpee, which had been ſtationed 
there to prevent their ſmuggling. Neither could the author, or any 
- accomplice of ſuch a daring exploit be found out, tho' a reward of 
300 l. was offered for the diſcovery. | 
As the article of tea was fo generally diſcouraged throughout the 
colonies, it appeared to the Britiſh miniſtry that the Eaſt-· India com- 
pany was in danger of loſing very couſiderably, having then no leſs 
_ than ſeventeen millions of pounds on hand. Leave was therefore given 
to this company to export their teas, duty- free, to all places whatſoe- 
ver; and accordingly ſ:veral ſhips freighted with it were ſent to the 
American colonies. - 2 
This meaſure was conſidered by the Americans as a method of in- 
Enſibly ſubjecting them to taxation, and therefore they reſolved to pres 
vent the firſt beginning of it. This could be done only by hindering the 
landing of the tea; for if once this was permitted, it could eaſily de 
foreſeen, that no reſolutions whatever would prevent its being diſpo- 
fed of. For this reaſon; when the tea - ſnips arrived at Boſton; and had 
been for ſome time very near the ſhore, it being apprehended that 
their cargoes would, by degrees, be privately landed and fold, 4 
number of people, dreſſed like Mohawk Indians, boarded the ſhips 
and threw the cargoes into the ſea. Several leffer quantities of tea 
met with the ſame tate in the other provinces, and from this time we 
may date the total ceffation of all kind of friendſhip between Great 
Britain and her colonies. | b . SIS ach i e 
It could not be thonght that an outrage of ſuch a nature would paſs 
unnoticed. The Boſtonians refuſed to make ſatisfaction for the tea 
which had been deſtroyed; and the Britiſn legiſlature reſolved to in- 
fie puniſhments A bill for ſhutting up Boſton port was brought * 


* 
2 


rate be ſabje&t, made an act by which the duties were taken off from 
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to parliament, -and paſſed, though with ſome oppoſition. The Boſto- 


nians, inſtead of repenting, were only the more irritated by this mea- 


ſure. The relt of the colonies, looking with compaſſion on the in- 
habitants of that city, who were thrown into the greateſt diſtreſs by 


the execution of this act, contributed very largely towards their re- 


lef. Delegates were appointed from all the colonies to meet in a 

eneral congreſs at Philadelphia; and this aſſembly was nov! con- 
ſidered as the ſupreme legiſlative power in Britiſh America. From 
this alſembly a petition was ſent to the King in November 1774, but 
did not meet with a favourable reception. A letter was alſo ſent to 
the inhabitants of Great Britain; the province of Quebec was addreſ- 
ſed ; the aſſembly of South Carolina wrote to the Bill of Rights So- 
ciety in London; Mr Wilkes, in the name of the inhabitants of the 
city of London, preſented a petition ta the King; and, in ſhort, all 
means poſſible were uſed for drawing into the general aſſociation, not 
only all the inhabitants of America, but the inhabitants of Great 
Britain alſo, A. general reſolution againſt importing Britiſh commo- 


dities was now entered into; and, under pretence of increaſing tha 
militia of the provinces, to defend chem in caſe of an invaſion, ſuck . 


numbers of men appeared in arms, that General Gage, at that time 
governor of - Boſton, was under the neceſſity of fortifying that place, 
in order to preſerve himſelf and the troops under his command. 
Holtilities commenced on the 19th of April 1775. The General 
having notice of a quantity of military ſtores which were about to be 
conveyed to the provincial army, ſent a detachment of grenadiers to 
deſtroy them; which they did, but were attacked in their return by- 
the Americans, who killed and wounded a confiderable number of 
them, firing from behind ſtone-walls and hedges to ſcreen themſelves 
in the beſt manner they cbuld. Immediately after this the provincial 
army {hut up the King's forces in Boſton, and cloſely inveſted the 
place. General Gage now iſſued a proclamation, declaring all thoſe 
to be rebels who did not immediately lay down their arms. To this 
the provincials paid no regard, but on the 2oth of June erected a 
battery againſt the town upon an eminence called Bunker's Hill. 
Here they were attacked by the Britiſh troops, who drove them from 
their works, though greatly ſuperior in numbers, and very ſtrongly 
entrenched, burning the ſmall town of Charleſtown, at a ſmall diſtance 
from Boſton. It is not, however, certainly known by what means 
this town was ſet on fire. . | 
War being thus begun, the Congreſs openly aſſumed the ſovereign- 
ty, ſhut up the courts of law, and entirely altered the form of go- 
vernment throughout the continent. A part of the American army, 
under General Montgomery, entered the province of Canada, which 
they totally reduced, excepting the city of Quebec, where General 
Carleton commanded. This place was reduced to great ſtraits ; but 
on the 3 iſt of December, General Montgomery having attempted to 
take it by ſtorm, was killed, together with the flower of his army. 
This ſevere check ſo damped the American valour, that, on the 6th 
of May 1776. when ſome freſh troops. arrived from Britain to the 


aſſiſtance of General Carleton, 5000 of the Provincials fled before 


1500 of the Britiſh troops, without topping till they reached Sorrel, 
which is 140 miles diſtant from Quebec. | 
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- General Gage, having left Major General Howe commander a+ 
Boſton, returned to England. His ſucceſſor, by reaſon of the great 
Humber of his enemies, could attempt nothing; and no ſuccours ar. 
"riving from Britain, the town was evacuated on the, i8th of March 
1776, when the rebels under General Wathington took poſſeſſion of . 
The tranſactions of the year 1775 having made it apparent that ng 
| pacific meaſures could with any propriety be purſued, a numerous 
fleet and army were ſent, under the command of Lord Howe, brother 
to the General of that name who commanded at Boſton, and who 
ſailed for Halifax after his departure from thence. © On the other 
hand, the Americans ſeem not to have been wanting in the utmok 
efforts of human ſkill to put themſelves in a proper poſture of defence, 
Their main army was now ſtationed at New York, where very ſtrong 
fortifications were raiſed, in ſuch a manner as to be deemed almoi 
impregnable. In the beginning of June 1776 the congreſs iſſued x 
proclamation, declaring the United Colonies free and independent 
States, and in the woken following declared war in form againſt Great 
Britain. A paper currency was alſo iſſued, orders of knighthood in. 
ſtituted, and, in ſhort, a new republic formed. | 
Upon Lord Howe's arrival he was met by ſome ambaſſadors from 
the congreſs, who wanted to treat of peace, but as they found he 
would not receive them in what they thought their proper character, 
namely, that of ambaſſadors, nor could offer them any terms, er- 
cept that of ſubmiſſion to his Majeſty's clemency, no negociation took 
place. SONS | 
be campaign of 1776 promiſed to be deciſive in favour of the 
Britiſh arms, notwithſtanding a repulſe which Lieutenant General 
Clinton and Commodore Sir Peter Parker met with before Charles. 
town in the month of July. In this attack their ſhips ſuffered very 
much; one of 28 guns was run a-ground and burnt, 40 prevent her 
from falling into the hands of the enemy, and 245 men were killed 
and wounded, on the Britiſh, according to their account. But this 
was amply compenfated by the ſucceſs of General Howe and his bro- 
ther at New York ; where, beſides the taking of that city, the Ame- 
ricans loſt, in the yarious engagements, upwards of 5000 men, many 
of them of the beſt families; and which of conſequence great!y 
damped their ſpirits, and tended to introduce a defpondency of mind 
very inconfiſtent with. ſucceſs in military affairs. 

After the ſurrender of New York fome of the Americans ſet firs 
to it, and a third part of it was conſamed ; neither did all the Joſſes 
they had met with ſeem, in the leaſt, to bring them to any diſpoſition 
to ſubmit, General:Waſhington, though he carefully avoided a bat- 
tle, 'yet found means to prevent the royal army from obtairting any 

great footing, in the country, and in the night of the 25th of De. 
cember his army croſſed the Delaware, and ſurpriſed a brigade of 
Heſſians in the pay of Great Britain, and took upwards of goo of 
them, and 1000 ſtand of arms. This was the firſt check which the 
royal army had received, and which might be looked upon as of no 
great conſequence ; nevertheleſs, it ſoon after appeared that the Bri- 
tiſh army was not able to penetrate farther into the country, nor even 
'to keep the poſts which they had already gained ; for they ſoon after 
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retreated nearer to the city of New York, In this month, 1 


Nee ' vor 
the Britiſh acquired, Rhode Iſland; which was taken poſſeſſion of by 
General Clinton and Sir Peter Parker. x | 

Thus ſtood matters at the end of the year 1776, at which time it 
was generally thought, in this country, that another campaign would 
finally determine the conteſt in favour of Great Britain, An expedi- 
tion had been hs 8 which promiſed to be very effectual in ſubju- 
gating the coloniſts, and which, to government, ſeemed very eaſily 
practicable. This was an invaſion ot the Northern colonies from Ca- 
nada, where an army would be able to get into the heart of their 
country, and ſpread devaſtation wherever they-pleaſed. The com- 
mand of this expedition was given to Lieutenant General Burgoyne, a 
very gallant and experienced officer, and who had performed great 
ſervices in the laſt war with France. He ſet out from Quebec with 
an army, including Indians, of which he had a large body, of near 
13,000 men, with a very fine train of artillery, and provided with 
every thing neceſſary for the army. The Americans fled every where 
before-him, and abandoned the fortreſs of Ticonderago, though ca- 
pable of making a very great reſiſtance if defended by a ſpirited gar- 
riſon, - Great rejoicings were made in this country on account of this 
ſucceſs, and tew were tound who entertained a doubt concerning the 
fortunate event of the expedition. Another enterprize was planned 
againſt the city of Philadelphia, which was ſucceſſively put in execu- 
tion by General Howe, General Waſhington, in order to defend that 
city, relaxed a little from his uſual caution, and ventured an engage» 
ment at two different times with the Britiſh army. In both, however, 
he was unſucceſsful, and the city ſoon after ſurrendered. This news 
was received in Britain with the, utmoſt exultation ; but, in the mean 
time, the Northern army, under General Burgoyne, was ſtrugglin 
with inſufferable difficulties. The Americans, though ſtruck wich a 
panic at firſt, ſoon began to recover from their terror. They were 
provoked- beyond meaſure at the cruelties committed by the Indians. 
in the Britiſh ſervice, and therefore began to aſſemble in great num- 
bers under General Gates, of whom they had a great opinion. The, 
Britiſh army ſuffered. ſeverely from the badneſs of the roads, all of 
which had been deſtroyed by the Americans; from ſwamps, moraſſes, 
and many other difficulties, which could not be foreſeen, and Which 
required the utmoſt exertion of human labour and induſtry to remove. 
Of theſe difficulties we may have ſome idea, by conſidering that in the 
courſe of this expedition the Britiſh army bad built no fewer than for- 
ty-two bridges; one of them over a morals two miles long. The A- 
mericans now began to make trequent and deſperate attacks, in which 
great numbers feil on both ſides, at the ſame time that the want ot. 
proviſions began to be felt in the Britiſh camp. The General, how- 
ever, ſtill puſhed on as well as circumſtances would permit, till at 
length his army, being much reduced, and ſurrounded by. one four 
times their number, he was obliged to capitulate. The poor conſola- 
tion of marching out with the honours of war was not denied, and 
the troops were to be allowed to return to Europe; on condition of 
not ſerving during the war; but this laſt part of the convention was, 
under various pretences, put off, and at laſt totally refuſed by the A- 
mericans. In this unfortunate expedition, Brigadier-General Frazer, 
3 very gallant officer, with many Wk loſt his life. At the * 
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2 the ſurrender, General Burgoyne's army had only three days ſub. 
M W EN, 
About this time alſo, Sir Henry Clinton and General Vaughan 
made a ſucceſsful expedition up the North river, deſtroying a town 
. called Eſopus, and making themſelves maſters of ſeveral forts : the A. 
mericans, however, complained much of the cruelty of the Britiſh in 
this expedition, that they wantonly burnt and deſtroyed houſes, &c. 
Many ſuch complaints; indeed, had been made on both ſides ſince the 
beginning of the war, and probably not without reaſon. But General 
Clinton's expedition was unimportant in its conſequences, while, by 
failure of Burgoyne's expedicion, all hope of fobduing the colonies 
ſeemed to be extinguiſhed at once. Affairs now indeed ſeemed to be 
ma very gloomy fituation on the Britiſh ſide. The ſucceſſes in Pen. 
Iylvania appeared quite trifſing and unimportant. The reſources in 
Germany were almoſt exhauſted ;- men were not only procured with- 
difficulty, but the King of Pruſſia denied a paſſage through part of 
his dominions to a body of thoſe in the ſervice of Britain; which 
Fs circumſtance not only occaſioned a great loſs of time to them, but 
made it evident that little was to be expected from that quarter for 
the future. At the fame time the conduct of France, which had long 
been myſterious, now became more unequivocal; and at laſt the French 
ambaſfador openly gave in a declaration from his maſter, importing, 
that he was reſolved to ſupport the independency of the American 
States, and had prepared for the event, in cafe the declaration ſhould 
not be agreeable to the King of Britain. 4 
Ia the mean time, the ſpirit of the nation ſeemed to be exaſperated 
by the diſgrace of Burgoyne's ſurrender, and ſeveral regiments were 
raiſed by different towns in Scotland and England, as well as by 
ſome noblemen who had the public cauſe-at heart. The moſt- vio- 
| © lent debates took place in parliament, the event of which at the laſt 
: was, a reſolution to ſend commiſſioners to negociate with the Ameri- 
Cans. ' Theſe commiſſioners were five in number, and were endowed 
with the following powers: They were enabled to treat with the 
congreſs by name, as if. it were a legal body; and to give it avthen- t 
ricity ſo far as to ſuppoſe its acts binding upon all America. They T 
might alſo treat with any of the provincial aſſemblies in the ſituation 
in which they found them, and with any individuals in their civil 
military capacities, which had formerly been refuſed ; the owning 
the ſupremacy of Britain being till then made a neceſſary preliminary 
to negociation. The commiſſioners alſo were to have power to order 
a fuſpenſion of arms, to ſuſpend all the operations of the laws, and 
to grant all ſorts of pardons, immunities, and rewards. They had 
alſo a power of reſtoring all the colonies, or any of them, to the 
form of their ancient conftirution as it ſtood before the troubles; and 
; | Iikewiſe in thoſe where the King nominated the governors, &c. they 
| had power te nominate others till his majefy's pleaſure ſhould bs 
þ, ROWS. ER te . 23. 
In Lard North's ſpeech, on the occaſion of propofing the commiſ- 
_ - oners, he nientioned his diſappointment at the events of the war in 
ſuch a manner as muſt bc underſtood: to be a tacite charge of miſcon- 
duct againſt the generals who had the management of it; and indeed 
the conduct of General Howe ſeemed to be very much blamgd, bord 
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at that time, and ever fince. Accordingly he returned to England, 
and on the 8th of May 1778 General Clinton arrived at Philadel- 
phia to take the eommand of the army. In the mean time, the news 
of the commiſſioners, and of their errand, had arrived at America 
before themſelves, and were diipleaſing to both parties. The army, 
being accuſtomed to expect the moſt unconditional ſubmiſſion from the 
Americans, thought their perſonal honour wounded by the conceſſions 
made to them by the miniſtry. The Americans, on the other hand, 
conſidered this as an inſidious way of dividing them among them- 
ſelves, and ſubjedting them to the arbitrary power of the Britiſh mi- 
niſtey. Accordingly the commiſſioners received an anſwer to the fol- 
lowing purpoſe from the congreſs by their pre{ident Henry Laurens: 
They obſerved, that the acts of the Britiſh parliament, the commiſ- 
ſion from the King of Britain and the letter, ſuppoſed the people 
of theſe ſtates to be ſubjects of the crown of Great Britain, and were 
ſounded on the idea of dependence, which was totally inadmiſlible. 
They informed them that they wert inclined to peace notwithſtand- 
ing the unjuſt claims from which the war originated, and the ſava 
manner in which it had been conducted. They would tdecefors be 
ready to enter into the conſideration of a treaty of peace and com- 
merce, not inconſiſtent with treaties already ſubſiſting, when the King 
of Great Britain ſhould demonſtrate a ſincere diſpoſition for that pur- 
poſe, But the only ſolid proof of that diſpoſition would be an explicit 
acknowledgment of the independence of thoſe” ſtates, or rhe with» 
drawing of his fleets and armies. 

The commiſſioners finding thernſelves diſappointed in their nego- 
ciation with the congreſs, next diſperſed ſome publications by way of 
appeals to the people at large. In this they proceeded upon a prin- 
ciple which, though very generally believed in Britain, ſeems never 
to have had any foundation in fact, namely, that the bulk of the 
Americans were well affected to the Britiſh government, and that 
the greater part of the remainder were held in a ſtate of deluſion by 
the congreſs. This conduct, however, feemed to give countenance 
to their having come with a treacherous defign, and with this cha- 


racter the commiſſioners returned to Britain, aite ſome unſucceſsful 


altercation. : 


Oa the 18th of June 1978 the Britiſh army evacuated Philadel- 
phia, and effected their retreat through the Jerſeys with very little 


Joſs, though haraſſed by the American army under General Waſhing- 


ton; and here a very remarkable circumſtance occurred, namely, chat 
59 of the Britiſh ſoldiers, and ſeveral of the Americans, died with fa - 
tigue, without receiving a wound. On this occaſion General Waſh- 
ington quarelled with General Lee, and put him under arreſt; and 
ſoon after the latter was by a court martial ſuſpended for the ſpace of 
twelve months from his command. | 178 

: The pacification between Britain and America was probably pre- 
vented at this time by the alliance which the colonies had concluded 
with France, from which treacherous ally they promiſed themſelves 


great advantages; though by the event it doth not appear that they 
have received” any material aſſiſtance from them, nor indeed doth 


the hiſtory of the nation warrant us to ſay that they ever heartily aſ- 
ited any power Whatevzr. However, the fact was, that a fleet was 
| G * a * * | 8 a, k : 4 now 
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now ſent nominally to the aſſiſtance of America, under the command 
of Count D'Eſtaing, and from this fleet the tranſports under Lord 
Howe had a narrow eſcape. On the 11th of July he appeared un- 
expectedly before New York, having under his command twelve ſhips 
of the line, and three great frigates, with 11,000 land forces on 
| board. The Britiſh fleet was greatly inferior in force, yet notwith- 
Randing all the advantages he had, the French admiral could effect 
nothing; and it appears entirely owing to his incapacity or his treach- 
ery, that the Britiſh fleets, both under Lord Howe and Admiral By. 
ron, were not entirely deſtroyed. 
Hlaving thus marred an excellently planned ſcheme of the French 
miniſtry tor deſtroying the Britiſh navy in America, D' Eſtaing pro- 
ceeded to Rhode-Ifland, where having likewiſe proved unſucceſsful, 
and fuffered much in a ſtorm, after a flight engagement with Lord 
Howe's fleet, he departed, or rather fled to Boſton. Here the Ame- 
ricans complained loudly of his conduct, bur in vain; and General 
Sullivan, who commanded the continental forces before Rhode- Iſland, 
being deſerted by the greateſt part ot his army, found a difficulty of 
getting away with the reſt. D*Eſtaing was purſued by Lord Howe, 
but had his fleet ſo effectually ſecured by-land-batteries, that he could 
not be attacked; and thus concluded the campaign of 1778 in Ame- 
rica. In Europe nothing paſſed worth mentioning, except an inde- 
cifive engagement between the French fleet under D*Orvilliers, and 
the Britiſh fleet under Admiral Keppel, in which both ſides claimed 
the victory. | An £& 4.2 | 
The campaign of 1779 threatened to be very deſtructive to both 
parties in America. We have already. obſerved in general, that the 
commiſſioners ſent from Britain met with no good ſucceſs in their 
embaſſy. Having at length found it impoſlible, cither to work upon 
rhe minds of the congreſs, or of the people at large, by proffers of 
Peace, they began to uſe threats, and ſet forth to them that the war 
would no longer be carried pn in the fame mild mannet as before. 
Accordingly, on the 3d of October 1778 they publithed a valedictory 
manifeſto and proclamation. ' In this, after repeating the offences of 
the Americans, and charging them with obllinacy in refuſing all 
overtures of accommodation, upbraiding them with having entered 
into a treaty with France, &c. they concluded as follows: The 
policy, as well as the benevolence of Great Britain, had hitherts 
« checked the extremes of war, when they tended to diſtreſs a peo- 
« ple ſtill conſidered as feltow-ſabje&s, and to deſolate a country 
« ſhortly to become again'a ſource of mutual advantage; but when 
that country profeſſes the unnatural defign, not only of eſtranging 
< herſelf from us, but of mortgaging herſelf and her reſources to 
« our enemies, the whole conteſt is changed; and the queſtion» is, 
« How far Great Britain may, by every means in her power, deſtroy, 
« or render uleteſs, x connection contrived for her ruin, and for the 
te aggrardizement of France. . 80 rr 
Under ſuch circumſtances the laws of ſelf- preſervation muſt di- 
et re& the conduct of Great Britain; and if the Britiſh colonies are 


to become an acceſſion to France, will direct her to render that 


ct acceſſion of as little avail as poſſible.“ | 
It would require a good deal of art to explain the words juſt _o 
1 : | N | | quote | 
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| quoted in any other ſenſe, than that the Britiſh were now reſolved to 


deftroy thoſe whom they could neither conquer nor reduce to ſub- 
miſſion, by fair means. In this ſenſe the Americans took it, and 
therefore the congreſs immediately publiſhed a'counter-manifeſto, in 
which they fet forth, in the ſtrongeſt terms, the cruel reſolution laid 
down by the Britiſh, recommending to the people who lived in places 
expoſed to their ravages, immediately to build huts at the diſtance of 
at leaſt 30 miles from their preſent habitations, whether they were to 
convey their wives, children, cattle and effects, with all who were 
incapable of bearing arms, on the firſt alarm of the enemy. At the 
ſame time, however, they ſhewed, that if the Britiſh were cruel they 
reſolved not to be outdone by them; and their reſolution was conveyed 
in the following words: „That immediately when the enemy begins 
to burn or deftroy any town, it be recommended to the people of 
„ theſe States to ſet fire, to ravage, burn, and deflroy, the houſes and 
« properties of all Tories, and enemies to the freedom and inde- + 
« pendency of America, and ſecure the perſons of ſuch, fo as to 
« prevent them from aſſiſting the enemy; always taking care not to 
„ treat them or their families with any wanton cruelties ;; as we do 
« not, with, in this particular, to copy after our enemies, or their 


German, Negro, or copper - coloured allies.” In about three weeks 


after, -another manifeſto was publiſhed by congreſs, the words of 
which are ſo remarkable that we cannot help giving ſome part of it 
in their own language: „They (the Britiſh) have made a mock. of 
« humanity, by the wanton deſtruction of men: they have made a 
« mock of religion by impious appeals to God, whilit in the viola- 
« tion of his ſacred commands: but ſince their incorrigible diſpo- 
* fitions cannot be touched by kindneſs and compaſſion, it becomes 
« our duty, by other means, to vindicate the rights of humanity.— 
% We therefore, the Congreſs of the United States of America, do 
« ſolemnly declare and proclaim, that if our enemies preſume to 
« execute their threats, or perſiſt in their preſent career of barbarity, 
« we will take ſuch exemplary vengeance as ſhall deter others from a 
« like conduct. We appeal to that God who ſearcheth the hearts f 
« men, for the rectitude of our intentions. And in his holy preſence 
«we declare, that, as we are not moved by any light and haſty ſug- 
« geſtions of anger, or revenge, ſo, through every poſſible change 
« of fortune we will adhere. to this determination.“ 

Thus did the year 1779 threaten bloodſhed and devaſtation on both. 
parties, but how far the threats on either ſide have been executed 
it is impoſſible to fay. The firſt object of the Britiſh this year was 
the reduction of the province of Georgia, which though neither po- 
pulous nor rich, afforded a proſpect of ſupplying the forces with its 
ſtaple commodity rice; it would alfo relieve the province of Eat 
Florida from thoſe continual incurfions from Georgia to which, it had 
hitherto been expoſed, and would alfo pave the way for the conqueſt 
of South Carolina. The command of the land forces ſent from New 
York for this purpoſe was given to Colonel Campbell, a brave and ex- 
perienced officer; and conſiſted of the 7 iſt regiment of foot, two 
battalions of Heſſians, four of Provincia, and a detachment of rhe 
royal artillery, At the ſame time inſtructions were given to Major 
General Prevoſt, who commanded in Eaſt Florida, to collect 1 the 
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forces he could in order to invade Georgia. The Americans oppoſe 


\ 


à ſuperior force, but, through the unſkilfulneſs of their generals 
were utterly defeated, Savannah taken, and General Prevolt pene- 
trated as far as Charleſtown in South Carolina, which place, how- 
ever, he was not able to reduſe. . | 
The Americans were greatly alarmed by the progreſs of the royal 
army, and the royaliſts io much encouraged, that they aſſembled in 
North Carolina to the number of $000 men; but being ill armed, 
and very little tkilled in military affairs, they were — = defeated. 
General Prevoſt alſo having found it impoſſible to reduce Charleſtown, 
was obliged to decamp in the night and retreat Southwards, He was 
followed by General Lincoln, at th ſame time chat D*Eſtaing having 
taken the iſlands of Dominica and Grenada, inveſted Savannah with 
his fleet. The Britiſh- affairs ſeemed now to be in a deſperate ſitua- 
tion. General Prevoſt; was ſummoned to ſurrender, but D'Eſtaing 
imprudently entering into a literary correſpondence with him inſtead 
of making the attack, the Britiſh General improved that. inter val ſo 
well, that when the confederates made their attack, they were driven 
off with great ſlaughter, and D'Eftaing immediately abandeued the 
_ coaſts of America, © | 2 
Thus ended the campaign of 1779 in the Southern colonies. In 
the North, the Americans met with ſome ſucceſs, ſurprized che ſtrong 
fortreſs of Stoney Point near New Vork, of which, however, they 
could not keep poſſeſſion; bur afterwards met with a prodigious ftroke 
in Penobſcot Bay, having all their ſhipping, conſiſting of upwards of 
130 _ deſiroyed, together with an incredible quantity of leres 
a mds. ne "$4 7 win A e& bo nba « = 
The campaign of 1779 had in many reſpects been favourable; to 
| the Britiſh arms, and that of 1780 promiſed to be more ſo. On the 
26th of December 1779 Sir Heary Clinton ſet. fail from New Vork 
with a conſiderable body of troops intended for the reduction ot 


Charleſtown in South Carolina, with a fleet of ſhipe of war and trage - 


ſports under the command of Vice- Admiral Arbuthnot. In this, ex- 
pedition they proved ſucceſsſul; the Americans, naturally puſillani- 
mous, little verſed in military affairs, and conducted by a general of 
no experience, ſurrendered almoſt without oppoſition, - An immenie 
quantity of cannon-and military ſtores was found in the place, aud 
near 7000 priſoners taken. The victors had only 75 killed and 189 
wounded; and the vanquiſhed only 89 killed and 140 wounded. 


The accounts of the ſurrender of Charleſtown were received in 


Britain with the moſt extravagant demonſtrations of joy, thuugh it 


cannot by any means be thought an equivalent to the difficukics in 


which the nation was involved by a war with, Spain, and which com- 
menced the preceding year. The court of Spain ſeems to haye been 
induced to this meaſure merely by the intrigues of the French mini- 
ſtry, without any provocation on the part of the Britiſu; neither. do 
the bulk of the Spaniſſi nation appear to have willingly entered into 
the war. One of the firſt enterpriſes in which the Spaniards engaged 
was the lege of Gibraltar, and which they have continued ever ſince. 
On the 8th of January 1780 Sir George Brydges Rodney was diſ- 
tched to the relief of Gibraltar, with a very conſiderable force. 
IPO 8 commueg, 99s grune denrery agdlerels, cntieny 
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defeating the Spaniſh ſquadron, and taking five fine men of war. In 
this, however, we mult take notice, that his ſtrength was greatly. 
ſuperior to that of the enemy; and thoſe who overlooked this cir- 
cumſtancè preſumed, that, when ſent to the Weſt Indies, he would 
prove as much ſuperior to the French as he had done to the Spa- 
niards in Europe. Theſe expectations, however, have not been rea- 
lied. Admiral Rodney, though appointed to the American ſtation, 
hath not been able to — more than others have done before 
him; in conſequence of which he hath fallen under much cenſure, 
though apparently with little reaſon. The tranſactions ſince the.cap- 
ture of Charleſtown have been trifling and indeciſive. Lord Corn- 
wallis indeed hath penetrated, along the ſca-coaſt, into the province 
of Virginia, and the Britiſh hopes, from his. valour and good con- 
duct, have been, as in other caſes, too ſanguine. It doth not appear 
that there hath ever been a ſufficient force ſent from Britain to keep 
a ſingle province completely in awe. - Even in Georgia, where our 
power is greateſt, the loyal inhabitants are far from being at their 
eaſe; and as the Spaniards have now made themſelves maſters of Fla- 
2 the ſituation of the Georgians muſt be more uneaſy than be · 
In Europe the moſt important affair hath been the comraencementt 
of a war with the Dutch. This happened in conſequence of their 
having ſupplied the Americans with neceſſaries, and even engaged in 
a private league with them as far back as the year 1778. The States, 
however, ſeem not to have been expecting a war with Britain, and 
therefore were in no preparation for it. 55 conſequence of this they -— - 
have ſuffered very ſeverely in their trade, but the particulars are too * 
tedious, and of too little importance to be enumerated here. The 
late engagement, however, between Sir Hyde Parker and the Dutch 
ſquadron commanded by Admiral Zoutman, ſhews us that the latter 
are *y no means a deſpicable enemy; and the only proſpect which 
the preſent poſture of affairs affords, is the melancholy one, that Bri- 
tain hath exerted her utmoſt ſtrength, while that of her enemies is Rill - 
menting. 25 
he chief hope, or at leaſt one of the principal reaſons given for 
hoping, that the Americans would at laſt ſubmit of their own accord 
to the Britiſh government, was the diſtreſs in which the former were, 
in various reſpects, involved on account of the war. At firſt the want 
of neceſſaries was thought ſufficient to ſubdue them; but when year 
aſter year made it manifeſt that bra upon ſome method of ſup- 
ying themſelves with ſuch neceſſaries as are abſolutely eſſential to 
life, it was next ſuppoſed that the depreciation of the paper currency 
iſſued by the Congreſs would certainly effect what could not be done 
by other means. On this account indeed the Americans ſeem to have 
been under the greateſt embarraſſments. At the time when the colo- 
nies firſt engaged in the war they had no regular civil governments, 
eſtabliſked among them of force fufficient ro command the collection 
of taxes, or to provide funds for the redemption of ſuch. bills of cre- 
dit as their neceſſities obliged them to ifſue ; in conſequence of this, 
theſe hills increaſed far beyond the neceſſary ſum, and in proportion 
to this redundance of currency, its value neceffarily ſunk, inſomuch, 
that by a regular Funn 
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don to one fortieth part of its nominal value. The efftets of this 
deptetiation were ſeverely felt throughout all America, eſpecially by 

oſe engaged in the military ſervice, WhO being frequently in want 
of the moſt common neteſſaries, naturally became diſcontented; How. 
ever, towards the cloſe of the year 1780 the Congreſs began to put 


their finances on à better footing, fo that the hopes of Britain from 


that quarter ſeem alſo to be at an end: indeed, even in the time of 
their greateſt diſtreſs on this account, they ſeem never to have had 
the remoteſt thougats of ſubmiſſion; ſinte in the year 1780, when the 
value of their currency was at the loweſt, they celebrated the 4th of 
July, the anniverſary of their declaration of independence, with all the 
pomp they were able, and ever ſince have carried on the war with as 
great obſtinacy as defore, 0 1512 
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made in the Voyages lately undertaken at the 
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_ almoſt every nation, yet a great part of the globe hath Ritherto re- 
- mained unknown. The boldeſt navigators have never been able to 
approach either of the poles, and many parts of the vaſt Pacific Ocean 
remain unexplored. It was generally ſuppoſed, that avaſt South- 
eru continent had an exiſtence which extended for an'unknown length 
all the way from the South Pole, This ſuppoſition ſeems” to have 
ariſen chiefly from the greater cold of the Somthern than the North- 
ern regions, Which was reckoned to be an effect of che freezing of the 
freſh water diſcharging itſelf into che ocean. To explore theſe un- 

nown regions therefore, and for the adyvancement of true knowledge, 

everal voyages have been undertaken at the command of his preſent 

Majeſty. The frſt took place in 1764, when the Tamar and Dol- 
phin were ſent ont under the command of Commodore Byron. They 
Talea from the Downs on the 2 it of june, from whence they pro- 
_ ceeded to the iſland of Madeira, where they arrived on the 13th of 
July. On the 13th of September they arrived at Rio de Janeiro 
they afterwards viſited the coaſt of Patagonia, and in January 1765 
took poſciion of Falkland's Igands in the hame of his Bfitannie 
i Majeſty.” In June following Commodore Byron diſcovered two 
"Hiands'within about four leagues of each other, ty whith he gave 
the name of King George's HNands, They were both inhabited, and 
the Jaſt of cheſe Hands viſited by him was in latitude 14 48.3 Jon- 

gitude 149? 15, W. He afterwards ſteered Weſtward, and at the di. 

tance of about eight- and- forty leagues from King George's lands 
diſcovered another inhabited iſland, about twenty leapnes in lengtb, 

to which he gave the name of the Prince of Wales Tiere, He alfo 
diſcovered another iſland, to which he gave the nam of the' Dale of 

2 er, Hand. He afterwards proeeeded to Batavia, ſrom thence — 
hes ; Jak AS the 
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ie Cape of Good/Hope, and from thence to England; Commodore 
Byron arrived in the Downs, in the Dolphin, © on the gth of May 
1766, having been ſomewhat more than two-and-twenty months 3 


his voyage round the world. 
In the month of Auguſt ſollowing the Dolphin was again ſent 
out, under the command of Captain Wallis, wich the Swallow, cam- 
manded by Captain Carteret; in proſecution of the ſame. general de- 
of making diſcoveries in the Southern hemiſphere, Lheſe veſ- 
proceeded together till they came within ſight of the South Seca, 
at the Weſtern entrance of the ſtreight of Magellan, and from thence 
returned by different routes to England. On the 6th of June 4767 
Captain Wallis diſcovered an iſland, about four miles long, and three 
wide, to which he gave the name o Milan Iſlands i it being diſcover- 
ed on Whitſun-eve. Its latitude is 1936 8. and its longitude 
Fl 97" 5&' W. The next day he diſcovered another iſland, to which 
e gave the name of Queen Charlotte's Iſland. The inhabitants of 
this zſland, Captain Wallis ſays, were of a middle ſtature, and dark 
complexion, with Jong black hair, which hung looſe oyer their ſhoul- 
ders. The men were well made, and the women handſome. Their 
clothing was a kind of coarſe cloth, or matting, which was faſtened 
about their middle, and ſeemed. capable of being brought-yp-round 
their ſhoulders, This ifland is about — _ g. —— one mile 
wide, and lies in latitude 199 18 8.3 * 4389 W. In tbe 
ſpace of a few days aſter, he allo —— ſeyeral ather fonall iflands; 
to which he gave the names of Egmont Land, Gloucefter land, Cum- 
herland and, Prince William Henry's IAand, and Ofnahwr, wah Ifland. |: 
On the 19th of the ſame month he diſcoyered the iſland of Qtabeite, 
* King George the Third's Iſland. It is ſituated between the I 7th de- 
hae 28 mimmes, and the 17th degree 53 minutes, South latitude: 
ang bet tween the 149ih degree 14 minutes, and the 149th degree 39 
minutes, Weſt longicude, It conſiſts of two peninſulas, of fome- 
what circular ſorm, joined by an iſthmus, and is ſurrounded by a reef 
of, coral rocks, which form ſeveral excellent bays and harbours; where 
there is room and depth of water for almoſt any number of the largeſt 
\ſhips,, The face of the chuntry is very eatraoedinary, for a horder 
of low land almoſt entirely ſurrounds each peninſula, and behind this 
border the land riſes in ridges that run up into the middle of theſe di- 
vikons, and iheſe form mountains that may be. ſern ut ſiuty leagues 
diſtance. The ſoil, is remarkably rich and fertile, except upon the 
very taps of the ridges. ,. It is watered by a great number of rivulets, 
and covered with fruit · trees af various kinds, which renger-itiexceed- 
ingly pleaſaut. The border of low land 4þat lies between the ridges 
and the fea is in {ew places more than a wile and achalf broad; and 
this, together with ſome of the vallies, are the only parts that are in- 
habized. Captain Wallis ſtaid ſome time in this iſland. and after him 
Captain Cook in the Endeavour viſited; it 48 1769, at Which tinte 2 
very accurate ſurvey of the iſland was made by mee Dr Solander, 
and ſoſeph Banks Eſqr; who accompanied him 247 


Some parts of the iſland of Otaheite are very ea and it i- 


computed, chat the whole ifland could furniſhnear 5002 fighting men. 
They are of a clear olive complexion ; the men are tail, Mong, well- 
* and figely ſhaped; the women are of an iuferior ſiae, bur 
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© iidſorie}an@ivery anorous; and indeed generally extremely Beem 
"ITS Bode: Their clothing eonſiſts of cloth or matting of different kinds; 
RR La re, moat my rin food eaten here is vegetable, as cocoa- 
- Hits} bananas, ibread*frvirt;” plantains, and à great variety vf other 

fruit. The hogs and poultry are more ſcarce, and they have plent 
fu. Their houſes; thoſe which are of a middling fize, are of 
2 abeut 24 feet yn and eleven wide, with a ſhelvi 
_ #66f fuüppberted on three rows of poſts,” parallel to each other, one 
row on ench f dey and one in the middle. The utmoſt height within 
is Aon nine feet, and the eaves on each fide reach to within about 
_ three*feet and a half from the ground. All the reſt is open, no part 
being inelſed Wich a wall. The roof is thatched with palm- leaves, 
and xhe ffobr covered ſome inches deep with ſoft hay, over which they 
lay mats; and upon theſe they ſit iu the day, and ſleep in che night, 
"They have no tools among them made of metal; and thoſe they uſe 
are made ef ſtone, of ſome kind of bones. The inhabitants of Ota- 
eie are remarkable for their cleanlineſs ; for both men and women 
donſtantiy waſh their whole bodies in running water three times every 
dada. Their language is ſoft and melodious, and abounds with vowels, 
Aſter Captain Wallis had quitted the iſland of Otabeite, be diſcover- 
ed en che 28th of July 1767, another land about fix miles long, 
which he called Sir Charles Sauniders's Hand; and, on tlie zoth of 
the fame month, another about ten miles long, and four broad, which 
he called Lord” fee, Iſand. After having diſcovered ſome other 
Anal iſtands, one of which was named Wallis's I fand, he arrived at 
Batavia on the goth of November, at che Cape of Good Hope on 
the th of February 1768, and his fhip anchored fafely in the Downs 
ofthe zoth of May folleinn ggg brat 97 36 141 
Captain Carteret in the Swallow, after he had parted with Cap- 
tain Walls in the Dolphin, having paſſed through the freight of 
Magellan, and made ſome ſtay at che iſland of Maſaſuero, he dif- 
covered, on the 2d of July 176), an iſland about five miles in cir- 
eumferenee, to which he gave the name of Pitcairr”s Hand.” It lies 
in laritude 259 8.; longitude 133% 21' W. and about 2 thouſand 
leagues to the Weſtward of che continent of America. The i ith of 
the ſame month hie diſeot eredꝰ another ſmall iſland, to which he gave 
the nume of he Biſhop of Ofnaburgh's and. © The next day, he diſ 
covered two otlier ſmall*iflands, which he called % Duke of Glouceſ- 
ter Iftands; The following month he diſcovered a eluſter of ſmall 
iſlands, to which he gave the name of Queen Chartottes Handi, and alſo 
three others, which he named Go, Iſand, Simpſon's I un, and 
Carte rut fand. On the zꝗ4th of the fame month he diſeovered 
Sir Charks Hardy's Hand, which lies in latitude 4* 507 8. and the 
next day #inchiiſea's Wand," which is diſtant about ten leugues, in 
_ — of — by E. 72. ſeveral other 
94 and proceeded round the Cape of Good Hope to England, 
where he arrived in March 1769. 2 "pe: 3 N y 6 bers. tens est 6113 
At the <loſe of the year +969" it was reſolved,” by the Royal So- 
ciety, that it would be proper to ſend perſons into ſome part of the 

South Sea to obſerve a tranſit of the planet Venus over the Sun's 

diſk, which, according to aſtronomical calculation, would happen in 


= 
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or thoſe of Rotterdam, or Amſterdam,” were the propereſt places 
then known for making ſuch obſervation; In conſequence of theſe 
reſolutions, it was recommended to his Majeſty, in a memorial from 
the Society, dated February 1768, that he would be pleaſed. to order 
ſuch an obſervation to be made; upon which his Majeſty ſignified to 
the Lords Commiſſioners of the admiralty his — that à ſu 
ſhould be provided to carry ſuch obſervers as the Society ſhould thi 
fit to the South Seas 4 and accordingly a bark of three hundred and 
ſeventy tons was prepared for that purpoſe. It was named the En- 
deavour, and commanded dy Captain James Cook, who was ſoon 
after, by the Royal Society, appointed, with Mr Charles Green, a 
eman who had been long aſſiſtant to Dr Bradley at the Royal Ob- 
atory at Greenwich, to obſerve the tranſit, ' But while this veſſel © | 
was getting ready for her expedition Captain Wallis returned; and '\ BM 
it having been recommended to him by Lord Morton, when he went i 
gut, to fix on a proper place for this aſtronomical obſervation, he, by 
letter, dated on board the Dolphin the 18th of May 1768, the day 
before he landed at Haſtings, mentioned Port Royal harbour, in the 
iſland of Otaheite : the Royal Society, therefore, by letter, dated the 
beginning of June, in anſwer to an application from the admiralty, 
to be informed whither they would have their obſeryers ſent, made 
choice of that place. Captain Cook ſet fail from Plymouth, in the 
Endeavour, on the 26th of 1768. He was accompanied in 
bis voyage by Joſeph Banks, and Dr Solander. They made 
no diſcovery till they got within the tropic, where they fell in with 
Lagoon Hand, Two Groups, Bird Iſland, and Chain Iſland's and 
they arrived at Otabeite an the 13th of April 1769. During their 
ſtay at that iſland, they had the opportunity of making very accurate 
inquiries relative to its produce and inhabitants; on the fourth 
of June the-whole paſſage of the planet Venus over the ſun's diſk 
vas obſer ved by them with great advantage; and by means of theſe 
and other obſervations of the tranſit of this planet, the ſcience of a- 
-tronomy is ſaid to have received a conſiderable advancement, and the 
diſtance between the earth and the ſun to be determined with greater 
certainty than before. After his departure from Otaheite, Captain 
Cook diſcovered and viſited the Society Ifles and Oheteroa, and 
tkence proceeded to the South till he arrived in the latitude of 40 
degrees 22 minutes; longitude 8 29 minutes, Weſt ; and 
aſter wards made an accurate ſurvey of the coaſt of New Zealand. 
In November he diſcovered a chain of iſlands which he named Bar- 
rier I andi. He afterwards proceeded to New Holland, a country of 
much larger extent than any other that does not bear the nate of a 
continent, it extending from the 11th to the 38th de Of South 
latitude, and the length of the Eaſt and North-Eaſt coaſt, along 
which Captain Cook ſailed, reduced to a ſtraight line, is no ſeſs than 
twenty-ſeven which amount to near two thoufand miles, ſo 
that its ſquare ſurface muſt be much larger than all Europe, To the 
Eaftern-coaſt. of New Holland Captain Cook gave the name of New 
South Water. From thence he proceeded to New Guinea *, and in 
* New Guinea, till theſe late voyages of diſcovery, was thought to be 
the North coat of an extenſive continent; and to be joined to New Holland: 
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Septenſber 147% arrived at the iſland of Saxu, from whence he prq. 
ceeded to Batavia, and from thence round the Cape of Good Hop: 
to England, where he arrived on the 12th of June 7%. 
Soon after Captain Cook's return home in the Endeavour, it was 
reſolved to equip two ſhips, to complete the diſcovery of the Southern 
hemiſphere. Aceordingly the Reſolution and the Adventure! were 
appointed for that Þurpole; the firſt was commanded by Captain Cook, 
the ſame able navigator. whe had ſucceſsfully performed * rr 
voyage, and the latter by Captain Tobias Furneaux, 
from Plymouth found on the I th of July 177, and on —— 29th 
of the Game month arrived at the iſland o Madeira. From thence they 
ed to the Cape of Good Hope; and in February 1773 at- 
rived at New Zealand, having ſought in vain-for-a Southern conti- 
nent. In e ay Reſolution and the Adventure — in 
— of a thic but they joined company, 
Charlotte's ſound, on the” 19th of May following. 12 Au 8 
arrived at Otaheite 3 and in September they ——— exyey's 
Iſland. On the ſecond of October they came to Middleburgh, one 
of the Friendly Iſlands; and about the cloſe of that month the. Re- 
ſolution and che Adventure were ſeparated, and did not join company 
any more. Captain Cook, however, proceeded in the 1 in 
order to make diſcoveries in the Southern polar regions, but was ſtop- 
pet in his progreſs by the ee in the Jatitude of 71 degrees 10 mi- 
nutes South; longitude 106 degrees 54 minutes West. He then 
to Easter, Idand;. where he arrived in March, 1794» as he 
did'alſo-in the ſame; monch at the Marqueſas 2 He atterwards 
diſcovered four iflands which he named Palli/er's.1ands, and again 
ſteered for Qtaheite, where he arrived on the 22d of April, and made 
ſotne ſtay, and alſo viſited the neighbouring ifles. In Auguſt be came 
to the New Hebrides, ſome of which were firſt diſcovered by him. 
Aſter leaving thele iſles, he ſteered to the Southward a few days, and 
diſcovered an iſland which is ſuppoſed to be the largeſt in the South 
Paciſie Ocean, except New Zealand. To this iſland, which is barren, 
and thinly inhabited, he gave the name of New Caledonia. - It;is u- 
bout eighty- ſeven leagues long, but its breadth is not conſiderable, 
nor any where excecding ten leagues. It extends from the Jatitude 
of 19 degrees 39 minutes, to aa degrees 30 minutes, S. 3 and ſrom the 
Iongitude of 163 degrees 3) minutes, to 167 degrees 14 minutes E. 
After — ſurveyed the South - Weſt coalt of this iſland, Captain 
Cook ſteered again for New Zealand *, in order to refreſh his crew, 
and put his ſhip into a 2 to encounter the. dangers attending 
the navigation in t Southern latitudes. Directing his coutie 
to the Souch and — — leaving New Zealand, till be arrived in 
46 — n 55 degrees tix, —— r oe Ak de- 
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Cook diſcovered ' A freight between them, which ran North-Eaf, 
| rs ens it; and New Guinea is now found to be a long, narrow 
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— 56 minutes Weſt, without meeting with any continent, Captain 
k gave up all hopes of diſcovering — in this ocean and theres 
fore came to a reſolution to ſteer directly tor the Weſt entrance af the 


traits of Magellan, with a view of 8 ſurveying the outer - 


moſt or South-ſide of Terra del Fuego. Keeping aceordingly in a- 
bout the latitude of 53 or 55, and ſteering nearly Eaſt, he arrived 
of che Weſtern mouth of the ſtraits of Magellan, without: meeting 
with any thing remarkable in this new route. In January 1775 he 
diſcovered a large and dreary iſland, to which he gave the name of 
South Georgia. He aſterwards diſcovered various capes and elevated 
ow - clad coaſts, to the moſt Southern part of which he gave the 
name of the Southern Thule, as being the neareſt land to that pole 
which has yet been diſcovered. In February, he diſcovered Sand- 
wich Land, and ſeveral iſlands covered with ſnow. He then proceed · 
ed round the Cape of Good Hope to England, where he arrived on 
the zoth of July 1775. Captain Furneaux had returned to England 
in the Adventure a year before, having proceeded home round the 
Cape of Good Hope, without making any remarkable diſcovery. Ten 
of his men, a boat's crew, had been murdered and eaten by ſome of 
the favages of New Zealand; ſo that this voyage afforded a melan- 
choly proof that cannibals really exiſt 3; and, indeed, in the:courſe.of 
theſe voyages of diſcovery, other evidence appeared of this fact. 
(With regard to the Northern hemiſphere, the principal diſcoveries 
were made by the Ruſſians as far back as the year 1747. Cf all other 
nations indeed they bad the beſt opportunity, being poſſeſſed of all 
that boundleſs tract in the Northern part of Aſia called Siberia, which 
extends quite to its North Eaſtern extremity, They diſcovered a chain 
of iſlands ſtretching between the continents of Aſia' and America. 
They pretended even to have diſcovered the coaſts of the latter, which 
lay at no great diſtance from thoſe of Aſia. 'Thele accounts, how- 
ever, were contradicted by ſubſequent voyages; but to aſcertain the 
matter beyond a doubt, Captain Cook was once more ſent out with 
orders to diſcover the North- Eaſtern coaſts of Afta, and the North» 
Weſtern ones of America. He accompliſhed the ' purpoſes of his 
voyage with that activity and ſkill which had ſe remarkably diſtin- 
guiſhed him on other occaſions z but was unfortunately killed at an 
land in the South-Sea, in an encounter with a parcel of ſavages. 
Of-the manner of his death we have had different accounts, none of 
which perhaps is to be altogether depended upon, and no authentic 
account of his diſcoveries hath yet appeared. i Gt 

In 1773 a voyage towards the Norch Pole was-undertaken by the 
Honourable Commodore Phipps now Lord Mulgrave. He ſailed 


Northward on the meridian of London till they arrived at the lati- 


tude of ſomewhat more-than 81 degrees, but na diſcoveries of any 
conſequence were made. In ſome eſſays, hawever, ſince publiſhed 
by the Honourable Daines Barrington Eſqr. the courſe which they 
kept in this voyage is blamed, and he ſuppoſes, that by keeping more 
to the Eaſtward, they might have eaſily got clear of the ice, and 


failed even to the Pole itſelt ; of the poſſibility of which he brings ſe- 


veral inſtances... His reaſons, however, ſeem to be pretty an- 
iwered, though indirectly, in Forſter's Obſexvati ons 
Indeed there ſeems now to be but little room for uſeful diſcovery 
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in any part of the globe. A parliamentary reward is offered to thoſs 
- who thalla within five degrees of the North Pole, and a much 


greater one for thoſe who ſhall arrive at the Pole itſelf. This ſeems 


to be with a view of obtaining a ſhorter paſſage to the Eaſt Indies; 
but though this paſſage ſhould be obtained for once, it ſeems by no 


means probable that it wil! ever be navigable for common trading 
veſſels: at any rate, it muſt be ſo. uncertain, that it could never be de- 
apo upon. This paſſage to the Eaſt Indies hath been attempted 

three different ways: 1. By the Straits of Davis, or Hudſon, in 
North America: 2. Along the Northern coaſts of Aſia, and 3. By 
the Pole itfelf. The two firſt methods are generally allowed to be im- 


practicable. The continent of America ſeems not to have any outlet 


through it, nor can any plauſible reaſon be adduced for ſuppoſing that 
it has one. The Northern coaſts of Aſia are invironed with ice which 
never thaws, and the repeated attempts of the Ruſſians, from the mouth 


df the river Lena to the Eaſt, and from Kamtſchatka to the Weſt, have 


ſhewnthat the difficulties of this voyage can by no means be ſyrmounted, 
Some time ago a Samoied was bird by the Ruſſian court to travel over 
the ice. itſelf as far as poſſible to the Northward, in a carriage drawn by 

according to the cuſtom of the country, He ſet ont according- 
ly, and continued on his journey for a fortnight, during which time 
he computed that he bad travelled over the frozen ocean for 409 
miles; but found it impoſſible to go farther, becauſe the ice, which 
till then had been pretty level, now roſe in dreadful mountains. He 
climbed up to the top of one of theſe, but could diſcover nothing but 
proſpects of the ſame kind, without any opening. This ſeems to be 


— to the project which ſome Britiſh philoſophers, accord - 
ing to | 


ington, had undertaken, namely of travelling over the 
ice to che Pole, and returning by the ſame way, 
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ut ch. 2 
4004 2. creation of the world, and Adam and Eve. if 

2349. Noah's delage, which deſtroyed the whole wn that patrired rr 

f family excepted. | Continued a a pear, 

4246 The tower uf Babel is built about this time by Noah's poſterity. upon which 
I. God Tee ITE into bb . 

ferent nations. 

4217 | Babylon built by Nizrod. / ” OB 
4188 Mitraim, the ſon of Ham, founds 2 kin of K ere 
2059 Ninus, the fon of Belus, founds the kingdom of 3 8 do + 

5 — The kingdom of Argos ia Greece, begins under Inachus. 

I 7 8 of the alphabet invented by Memnon, an Egyptian. 

1764 Attica. 


of Oxgyges, which overflowed all 
. * ro Egypt, which concludes the — ans 
of 2369 years. 
Moſes, brother to Aaron, born, and adopted by Pharaoh's daughter, who edu- 
cates him in all the learning of the Egyptians. 
Cecrops brings a colony of Saltes from Egypt into Attica, and begins the king« 
dom of Athens in Greece. 
Scamander comes from Crete into Ts Nane g SPE ute 
Dancing invented by the Curetes. 
Court of Areopagus ioftituted at Athens, 
Deucalien's deluge. 
The flute and harmony in muſic invented by Hypagnio of Phrygia. 
2 the Phoenician letters into Greece, and built the citadel of Thebes. 
Moſes, by the divine command and aſſiſtance, delivers the Iſraelites from the 
83 on of Pharaoh, and brings them out of Egypt inte the wilderneſs. 
The Grſt ſbip that appeared in Greece was brought from Egypt by Danocus. 
Ale and wine invented by Bacchus. 
The firſt Olywpic games, celebrated at Olympia, in Greece. 


| The Hraelites, after ſojourning in the wilderneſs forty years, are led, under Ja» 


ſhua, into the land of Canaan. 
Iron found on Mount Ida by the Dactyles; ppg ASS or ec EIN 
by the accidental burning of the woods. 


399 | The Eleufinian myſteries, in honour of Ceres, inſtituted at Athens. 


The Argonauts carry off the golden fleece from Colchis. 
wy firſt taught to the Latins by Europa, daughter of Agenor king of 
oenicis. , 

Poetry invented by Orpheus, 
Helen carried off by Theſcus when only nine years of age; and in 1219 by Pa- 

ris, fon of Priam king of Troy, after ſhe had been married to Menelaus, 
king of Sparta. | 
* games ollitated by Adraſtus, „ee Japher and Hercules. 

5 
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The Trojan war commences on avant of the rape of Helen by Paris. 


Troy taken, plundered, and burnt. Aeneas flies into Ital 

Sparta built by Eurbtas, and named after his n 
led Lacsdemon, from his wife. 

David is ſole king of Iſrael. 

The temple is ſolemnly dedicated by Fx" RR 

The empire of Syria begins to be powerful and formidable to Iſrael. 

Weights and meaſures iovented by Phydon tyrant of Aw 

Money firſt made of gold and ſilver at Argos. 

The city of Carthage, in Africa, founded by Queen Dido. 

The kingdom of Macedo: begins. 

Galleys with three banks of aars "IAA by the Corinthians. 

A general plague all over the world, 

48 of the building of Rome in Italy, by Romulus, firſt Nat of) the Romans 
nights inſtituted by the Romans. - 

The Syrian empire deſtroyed by that of Aſſyria. ; 

Samaria taken, after three years ſiege, and the kingdom of Iſrael fnited by 840. 

magnaſer, king of Aſſyria, who carries the teu tribes into captivity. 

lambic verſe.jatroduced by Archilochus. . 

Byzantium, (now Conſtantinople,) built by a colony of Athenians, 

By order of Necho, king of Egypt, . ſome Phoenicians ſailed. from the Red 0. 
round Africa, and returned by the Mediterrancan. 

Thales of Miletus, the chief of the ſeven ſages of Greece, travels into Egypt, 
whence, being inſtructed by the prieſts, he carries home ſome knowledge of 


Menue was wb 


© geometry, and the Egyptian theology. 


Jehoiakin, king of Juda 
bylon. 

The Pythian games eſtabliſhed by the Amphictyons at Delphos. 

The city of Jeruſalem taken, after a ſiege of 18 months, 

The firſt comedy at Athens acted upon a movcable ſcaffold, 

Cyrus the firſt king of Perſia. 

Anaxamander, diſciple of Thales, dies, who made the firſt map of any reputation, 

The kingdom of Babylon Gnitbed; that city being taken by Cyrus, who | in 536 
gives an edict for the return of the Jews. 

The firſt tragedy was acted at Athens, on a waggon, by Thefpis, 

| Learning is greatly encouraged at Athens, and a public. N fieſt founded. 

Cambyſes conquers Egypt. 

The ſecond temple at Jeruſalem is finiſhed under Darius. 

Tarquin, the ſeventh and laſt king of the Romans, is expelled, and l 
governed by two conſuls, and other republican magiſtrates. 

Singing in choruſſes invented at Athens. 

Sardis taken and burnt by the Athenians, which gave riſe to the ”R inva- 
ſion of Greece. 1 5 

Prizes for tragedy inſtituted, and the firſt gained by Eſchylus, 

Xerxes the Great, king of Perſia, begins bis expedition againſt, Greece. 

Another prize for tragedy gained by Sopbocies. 

45 U is ſent from- Babylon to Jeruſalem; with the cates Jews and the «els 
of gold and ſilver, &6. 

— Romans ſend to Athens for Solon's laws. 

The Decemvirs ercated at Rome, and the Laws of © tha as Oo 
and ratified. ; 
A third prize for tragedy gained by Euripides. 

pe battering ram, teſtudo, and other military engines, invented by Arteme⸗ 

nes of Clazomenae. 


; is catriad away captive, by Nebuchadnezzar, to By 


* 


The hiſtory of the Old Teſtament finiſhes about this time. 


Malachi the laſt of the prophets. 


"Socrates, the fonnder of moral philoſophy among the Greeks, believes the i im- 


mortality of the. ſoul, a Rate of rewards and puyiſhments : for which and 
other ſublime: dogrines, he is. put to death-by the Athenians, who ſoon aſter 
repent, and erect to his memory a ſtatue of braſs. 


356 The celebrated temple of Diana at Epnelus burat by Eroſtratus, to perpetuate 


his game. 


344 The true celeſtial ſyſtem gel taught by Hicetas, philoſopher of Syracuſe. 
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C. 0 
Alexander dies at Babylon, and after much confuſion his brother Aridaeus is 


choſen king, on which ſeveral of his generals revolt. 

King Aridaeus and his wife murdered by Olympias Alexander's mother, who is 
ſoon after put to death by Caſſander. All the wives, children, brethred, and 
even liſters, of Alexander himſelf, are put to death by one or try 496 not 
a relation of his left alive. 

Ptolemy, one of his generals, founds anew empire in Egypt. 

Seleucus, another of his generals, founds an empire in Syria. 

Water hour-glalles invented by Scipio Nafica. 

The kingdom of Pontus is formed out of that of Alexander; an dey Is 
founded at Alexandria, the famous library furniſhed with books, and wig 
my is for the firlt time publicly taught. 

Painting firſt introduced at Rome by Q. Fabius, thence ſurnamed Pictor. 

Dionyſus of Alczandria, began his aſtronomical æta on Monday June 26, be- 


ing the firſt who found the exact ſolar year to conſiſt of 365 days 5 hours 


49 minutes. 


4 | Pharos, the.celebrated light houſe at Manas. erected by Ptolemy. 


Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt, employs ſeventy- two interpreters, ts 
tranſlate the Old Teſtament mto the Greek language, _ is called 2 


int. 

ory; boeiety of grammarians, or critics. 

The firſt coining of ſilver at Rome. 

The 6rſt Punic war begins, and continues tafenty-thees* years. The chronolo- 
gy of the Arundelian marbles compoſed. 

The \Romeps feſt concern themſelves in naval affairs, and defeat the G 
nians at i 

The tian empire founded by Arbaces. 

Hamilcar, the Carthagenian, cauſes his ton Hannibal, at nine years old, to ſwear 
eternal enmity to the Romans. 

The ſecond Pugic war begins and continues 17 years. Hannibal paſſes the 

Alps, and defeats the Romans in ſevetal battles; hut being denied proper 
ſupport hy an infamous faction at home, he was rendered unable to er 
Italy, though he remained in the country for 17 years 

The firit.Roman army enters Aſia, and from the {poils of Antiochns kriogs 
the Aſiatic luxury firit to Rome, $4 

Perſeus defeated by the Romans, which ends the Macedonian kingdom. 

The firſt library erected at Rome, of books hronght from Macedonia. 

Antiothus Epiphanes cruclly perſecutes the Jews, and takes away the defy ſa- 
crifice at Jeruſalem. 

The Jewiſh worſhip reſtored by. Judas Maccabeus, 


1 The government of Judea under the Maccabees degins,und eontinues 126 yours 


| Carthage, the rival to Rome, js, razed to the ground by the Romans. The 
ſame year Corinth was alſo deſtroyed ; and a new metal, called Corinthian 
braſs, ſaid to be produced from the meiting of the concealed treaſures of the 
inhabitants when the city was ſet / on fire. This metal could not be ME 
by art, and was ſold at « higher price than gold. ' | 

Parchment firſt invented by Atalius III. King of Pergazvus. 

Marius defeats the Tentones and Cimbri with incredible laughter, infowuth 
that their hones were uted for fences in the ncighbouring country for eel 
years afterwards. : 

The famous temple of Delphos deſtroyed by Gre, and the oracle . | 

Sylla becomes perpetual dictator of Rome, 


2 | Julius Cefar makes his firſt expedition into Britain, 


The battle of Pharſalia between Ceſar and Pompey, in which the later thro” 
his own miſconduct, is defeated. 

The Alcxagdrian library, conſiſting of 490,000 valuable books, dent by ace 
cident. 

The Calendar reformed by Julius Ceſar, who determined the length of the year 


— 


to be 365 days 6 hours, and thus introduced the ern, ſince known 


by the name of Old Style. | 

Ceſar, the firſt of the Roman Emperors, aſſaſſinated in the dense house. 

Brutus, concerned in the aſſaſsnauon of Ceſar, and head of the republican par- 
ty, loſes the battle of Philippi, and kills himſelf, 

The batile of Actium tought, ia which Mark Authogy and Gleapdys are toe 
tally defented by 9 nephew c ˙2 Juſuus Cesar, 


3 


8 


| 


1 


| Alexandria, in E 


Af. Chr. 
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is taken by Octavius, upon which Anthony and Cleops 
tra put themſelves to death, «+ pt is —— to a Roman province. 
Odtayius, by a decree of the ſenate, obtains the title of Auguſtus Ceſar, and 
an abſolute exemption from the ws, and is properly * Avr Roman Em. 
peror. 
Pantomime dancers firſt W on the nens ſtage. 
1 . OW time is fifty miles in circumference, and comains 463,000 men 
t to arms. 


The temple of Janus is ſhut by Auguſtus, as an emblem of univerſal peace, 


JESUS CHRIST born Mondey, December 25. 


yy mmm —— Diſputes with the Doctors in the temple. | ' 
in — baptized in the wilderneſs by Jo 


Haß "7. 
4 


[Claudius Cefar's 


The Emperor Antoninus Pius ſtops the perſecution 


4 


—— Dee 3 2 thee ck, . "IS 
his reſurrection on Sunday, A 
en en en. on Thurſday —＋ we. 
name of ians firſt given at Antioch w bis followers, 
tion into Britain. 
Infurance of ſhips practiſed. 
London is founded by the Romans; and ſurrounded by them ebe 
ſome parts of which are ſlill obſervable. 


— 
— 


{ Caraftacus, the Britiſh king, is carried in chains to Rome. Vin 
; | The council of the apoſtles at Jeruſalem. 2 


The Emperor Nero perſecutes the Druids in Britain. | 

Boadicia, the Britiſh queen, defeats the Romans; but weed des a 
Suftogins, a governor of Britain. 

Rome ſet on fire, and burned for fix days; upon which began (under Nero) the 
frft perſecution againſt the Chriſtians. 

Titus, tae Roman general, takes Jeruſalem, which is razed to the ground, and 
the plough made to paſs over it. - 

Julius Agricola, 2 of South Britain, to protect the civilized Britains from 
the incurſions of the Caledonians, builds a line of forts between the rivers 
Forth and A% defeats the Caledonians under Galgacus on the Grampian 
hills ; and firſt fails round Britaia, which be diſcovers to be an ifland. 

John the Evangeliſt and Divine wrote his Revelation; and u r inter · 
courſe between God and man ceaſes. 

Indul and diſpen ſatious inſtituted by Pope Leo III. | 

| The ſign of the croſs firſt made ufe of by Chriſtiaus, to diſtinguiſh them from 


che Pagans. 
The Caledonians from the Romans all the ſouthern part of Scotland; 


| upon which the Emperor Adrian builds a wall between Newcaſtle and Carliſle; 


but this alſo proving ineſſectual, Pollius Urbicus, the Roman general, about the 
year 144, repairs Apricola's forts, which he joins by a wall four yards thick. 

The ſecond Jewiſh war ends, when they. were all baniſhed 

the Chriſtians. 

The Septuagint found in a caſk. 

About this time the Roman empire begins to fink under its own weight ; the 
Bardarians begin their irruptions, and the Goths Den tribute not to 
moleſt the empire. 

Valerius is taken priſoner by Sapor, king of Perſia, and flay'd hw 

Silk firſt brought from India; the manufaQtory of it introduced into Europe by 

ſome monks in 551; firſt worn by the clergy in England in 1534. 

Two Emperors and two Ceſars march to defend the four quarters of the empire. 


Celibacy, and a monaſtic life, firſt preached by 8t Auer in Egypt, 
Conftantine the Great begins his reign. 


$ | Cardinals Self begin. 


The tenth perſecution ends, by an edit of 8 who 9 ihe Chriſ- 
tians and gives full liberty to their religion. 

The frſt general council at Nice, when 318 fathers attended againſt An1vs, the 
founder of AR1ANISM, where was compoſed the famous Nicenes CrzgD. 
Conſtantine removes the ſeat of empire from Rome to Byzantium, which is 
therefore called ConsTax TIN I. wa 

—— —— orders all the Heathen temples to be ren 
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wi Roman emperor julian, ſurnamed the ArosTaTz, endeavours in min to re» ; 
build the temple of J jerultlem. | 


T 1 The Roman empire is divided into the eaſtern (Conſtantinople the capital) and 


weſtern, (of which Rome contin "a fs the capital,) cach being — 

_ the government of different em 

Bells invented by biſhop Paulinus, o Campagoia, + 

The kingdom of Caledonia, or, . revrves under Fergus. 

The Vandals, Alans, and Suevi, ſprenchinto France and Spain, by a conceſſion 
of Honorius emperor of the Weſt. 

Rome taken and phundered by Alaric, kiog of the Viſi-Goths, * 

The Vandals begin their kingdom in Spais. 

The kingdom of France begins upon the Lower Rhine, under pies, 

The Romans, reduced to extremities at home, withdraw their troops from Bri- 
tain and never return ; adviſing the Bricons to arm in their own defence, and 

truſt to their own valour. 

The Britons, now left to themſelves, are greatly harraſſed by the Scots and 
Pitts ; upon which they once more make their cymplaint to the Romans, 
_ they entitle, The Groans of the Bruun ! } but receive no afſtunc from 

that quarter, 

Attila, (furnamed The Scourct or Gon,) with his Hans, ravage the — 
empire. 


Vorti . king of the Britons, invites the Saxons into Britain againſt the Scots 


its. 
The drinking of healths fog: een by Vortigern, and Rowena, daughter of 
Hengiſt, a Saxon prio 


The Saxons havin — the Scots and Picts, invite over more of their coun- - 
trymen, and begin to eſtabliſh themſelves in Kent, under Hengiſt. 
The weſtern _— is finiſhed 323 years after the battle of Phartalia; upon the 


| | mains of which ſeveral pew ſtates arite in Italy, and other parts, conſilting of 


Goths, Vandals, Huns, and other barbarians, _ whom literature is ex- 
tinguiſhed, and the works of the learned deſtroy 


Clovis, king of France baptized, and — k begins in that kingdom. 

Benefices firſt inſtituted. 

Conſtantinople beſie ged by Vitalianvs, whoſe fleet is barnt by a ſpeculum of braſs, 

The —_— time by the Chriſtian aera is introduced ERIE 
mo 


The codex of Juſtinian, the eaſtern emperdr, is publiſhed. 
A terrible plague al over Earope, Af, and Alle, which continues near fit 

Anchors of ſhips firſt forged, 
Latin ceaſed to be ſpoken about this time in Raly. 


Auguſtin, the monk, comes into England with f others. 
Feudal ben introduced into E . 


Chancery Court of England inſtituted by Etbelbert. 


606 | Here begins the power of the Popes, by een of 


the Eaſt. 
Mahomet, the falſe prophet, flies from Mecc1 to Medina, in Arabia, in the 44th 


ver of his age and 1orb of bis miniſtry ; when be laid the foundation of the 


Saracen empire, and from whom the Mahometan princes to this day claim 
their deſeent - His followers compute their time from this aora, which, in 
Arabic, is called Hegira, i. e. the Flight. 

Jeruſalem i is taken by tbe Saracens, or followery of Mahomet. | 

The firſt Chriſtian altar erected in Evygland. 

Alexandria in Egypt is taken by the Saracens, and the grand library there burnt 
by order of Omer, their caliph or prince. 

The Saracens now extend their conqueſts on fide, and retaliate the barba- | 

| - Fities of the Goths and Vandals upon their ry. 

Deciſion of differences by ſingle cdmbat introduced by the Loamberds. 

The Britons, after a brave firuggle of near 15 E 

} Saxons, and driven into Wales and Corn 

The Saracens conquer Spain. 


(The controverſy about images begins, — wieny InfhrreGicns in the 
{| eaſtern empire, 


The computing of yeats, from the birth of Chriſt, begins to be uſed in hiſtory. 
The race of —— CRT LIL.” 


/ 


329 South Britain gets t 
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firſt introduced into the Engliſh churches, : 

Tue city of Bagdad, upon the Tigris, is made the capital of the caliph, « of the 
+ houſe of Abbas. 

>| Charlemagne, king of France, begins the empire of Germany, afterwards call- 
ed the Weſtern Empi ww gives the preſent names to winds and months; en- 
deavours to reſtore into Europe, but mankind are not yet dilpoled 
for it, being ver ow — in military enter prizes. 

e name of England from King Egbert. 
The Flemings trade to Scotland for- fiſh. 
The' Scots antl Piets have a deciſive battle, in which the former prevail, and 


both kingdoms are un Kennet which begins the ſecond period of the 
| - Scottiſh hiſtory. W T : 2 


Tranſubſtantiation firſt aſſerted. 4 

The Daves begin their ravages in En land. 

Lanthorns of ſcraped horn invented in Eockand, Bricks firſt made and uſed 
in England the ſame year. 

Alfred the Great, after ſubduing the Daniſh invaders, (againſt whom he fought 
55 battles by ſea and land,) compoſes his body of laws, divides England inte 


counties, hundreds, tythings; erects county enn, aud founds univer- 
ſity of Oxford about this time. ; 


The firſt knight made by the ſword of ſtate. 

The univerſity of Cambridge founded. 

The Saracen empire is divided, by uſurpation, inte ſeven kingdom. 

Arithmetic brought into Europe. 

Pope Boniface VII. is depoſed and baniſhed for his crimes. 

Coronation oath firſt,uſed in England. 

Cuſtoms, or duties, on merchandiſe firft impoſed by Ethelred II. 

Jories firſt inſtiruted in England 

The figures in Arithmetic are brovght e {IAIN el Arabia, 
Letters of the alphabet were hitherto uſed. 

Otho III. makes the empire of Germany elective. ; 

Boleſlaus, the firſt king of Poland. 

Paper made of entton rags was in uſe; that of linen rags in 1150, the "TEN Fre, 
tory introduced into England at Dartford in 1 588. 


* * 


1 


3c95 All the old churches aro rebuilt about this time in a new manner of architec- 


ture, 


Children forbidden by law to be ſold by their parents in Sagued. 


Canute, king of Denmark, gets poſſeſſion of England. '4 


| Muſical notes invented by Guido, a Benedictine friar. 


The Danes, after ſeveral engagements with various ſucceſs, are, about this time, 
driven out of Scotland, 44 never again return in a hoſtite manner. 
The Saxon line reſtored under Ed the Confeſlor. 


{The Turks (a nation of adventurers from Tartary, ſerving hitherto in the ar- 


mics of contending princes) became formidable, and took on of Perſia; 

Tbe great ſeal of England firſt nſed by Edward the Conf 

Leo IX. the firft Pope that kept a ſtanding army. 

The Turks take Jeruſalem from the Saracens. 7221 

Malcom III. king of Scotland, kills the tyrant Macbeth at Dunſinane, and mar- 
ries the princeſs Margaret, liter to Kdgar Acheling. 

Bows and arrows' brought into England by William the Conqueror. ' 

The conqueſt of England by. William (ſurnamed the Baſtard) duke of Norman- 
dy in the battle of Haſtings, where Harold is flain. 4 

William introduces the Feudal Law. 

Behcading introduced into England as an honourable death. 

Henry IV. emperor of Germany, and the Pope, quarrel about the nomination 
of the German biſhops, Henry, in penance, walks barefooted to the Ny 
in the end of January. 

Juſtices of the peace firſt appointed in Eugland. 

Juriſdiction of the Cinque Ports veſted in 92 by William * | 

Doomiday-book began to be compiled by order of William, from a ſurvey of 
all the cſtates in England, and finiſhed in 1086. 

The Tower of London bullt by William, to curb his Eng liſh ſabjects ; ; numbers 

of whom fly to Scotland, where they introduce the Saxon, or Engliſh language; 
are protected 7 Malcom, and have lands given them. 


* n call to thcir aſſi· 


1204 
1207 
1208 
1209 
me, 1215 
122 
ar- 7 
ia; 
1232 
72 1 
mar- 233 
1240 
nan 
1241 
1251 
2 1253 
ation _- 
Pope 12585 
1261 
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tance Joſeph, king of Morocco ; by which the Moors get poſſeſſion of all the 


Saracen dominions in Spain, 

The firſt cruſade to the Holy Land is begun under ſeveral Chriſtian princes, ts 
drive the lnfidels from Jeruſalem. 

Jeruſalem taken by the Cruſaders, who maſſacre 70,000 perſons. 

Edgar Atheling, the laſt of the Saxon princes, dies in Eugland, where he had 
— permitted = reſide 5 a 5 

The order of Koights Templars jnſtituted, to defend the ſepulchre at Jeruſa- 

lem, and to protect Chriſtian rangers. J 

n and overſcers in every pariſh appointed by the ſynod of Lon» 
n. 

Civil law revived at Bologna by Wernerus. Chymiſtry introduced into _ 
by the Moors. Sugar firſt brought into Europe from Alia, * 

The canon law collected by Gratian, a monk of Bologna. | 

London bridge, conſiſting of 19 ſmall arches, firſt built of tone. 

The Teutonic order of religions knights begins in Germany. 


Rwy King of England (and firſt of the Plantagenets) takes poſſeſſion of 
Ireland. 


England ls divided, „ by Henry, into fix circuits, and juſtice is diſpenſed by iti- 
nerant judges 

Glaſs windows begin to be uſed in private houſes in En | 

2h laws of England are digeſted about this time by l. 

Alexander III. compelled the kings of England and France to hold the 
irrups of bis ſaddle when he mounted his horſe. 

The great conjunciion oi the ſun and moon and all the planets in Libra, hap= 
pened in September. 

Robin Hood, the famous robber, begins his excurſions, which continue 38 years, 

2 | The battle of Aſcalon, in Juden, in which Richard, king of England, defcats 
Saladin's army, conſiſting of 300,000 combatants. 

Dieu et mon Droit firſt uſed as a motto by Richard, on a victory over the French, 

Jeruſalem finally conquered by the Turks under Saladin. 

The kings of England firſt ſpeak in the plural number, 

Indulgences publicly ſold by the Roman Pontitfs, 

Chimnies begin to be uſed in England. 

Surnames begin to be uſed firſt among the 

Auricular confeſſion introduced. 

The. fr{t dattor's degree conferred in England. 

London incorporated, and obtained their firſt charter for ee their Lord 
Mayor, and other magiſtrates, from king John, 

Bull-baiting introduced into England as an amuſement, 

Magna Charta is figned by king John and the barons of England, 

Court of common pleas eſtabliſhed. 

The Tartars, a new race of heroes, under Gingis Kan, emerge from the north= 
ern parts of Aſia, over-run all the Saracen empire, and, in imitation of for- 
mer conquerors, carry death and defolation wherever they march. 

The firſt commercial company, intitled The ne Company, inſtituted in, 
England. 

The — begins. | 

be houſes of London, and other cities in England, France, and Germany, be- 
gin to be covered with tile. 


Tin-mines diſcovere4 in Germany, Thoſe of Britain were Ry the only 


4 


ones known in Europe. 
Commercial league of the Hans Towns formed. 
The firſt poet, Laureat, in England. * 
Linen firſt manufactured in England. 
The famous aſtronomics} tables are compoſed by Alonſo, king of Caſtile. 
The Tartars take Bagdad, which finiſhes the empire of the Saracens. 
Ordeal- trials aboliſhed in England, 
Acho, king of Norway, invades Scotland with 160 ſail, and lands 20,009 men 


at the mouth of the Clyde, who are cut to pieces by Ale zander ILL and there» 
by recovers the weſtern iſlands. 


The Commons of England firſt ſummoned to parliament, 
The Hambargh Compaay incorporated in England. 
Belles Lettres revived in Europe by Brunetto Latini. 


The eopire of the preſyut Auſtrian ami begins in Germany, 


| 


. 
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1274 | A remarkable rot among the ſheep, ; which continued for 25 years- E 
2256 | Coroners for every county appointed in Eugland. b ; 14 
r by Edward I. who unjtes that 
l principality to 1 14 
1283 | Edward II. born at arvon, is the firſt prince of Wales. | 
x285 | Alexander III. Sg of Scotland dies, and that kingdom is diſpuzed by twelve 
N candidates, who ſubmit their claims to the arbitration of Edward, king of 14: 
I. England; which occaſions a long 204 deſolating war between both nations. 10 
1290 { Wind-mills firſt known in Europe. 10 
1293 2 of Eogliſh parliaments begin, being the twenty-ſecond of 140 
wa . 
1298 | The preſent Turk iſn empire begins in Bithynia, under Ottoman. 14 
{ Silxer-bafted knives, ſpoont, and cups, a great luxury. 14 
ITallos cahdles ſo a luxury, chat _— of wood were uſed for Vghts. 14 
: Wine ſold by apot ries as « cordial. 
1302 The mariner's compaſs invented, or improved by Givia, of Naples, 
1307 | The beginning of the Swiſs cantons. | | : 
1308] The Popes remove to Avignon in France, for 70 years. 14 
1309 A public weighing engine ſet up in London. « | 14 
1310 Linceln's,inn ſociety eſtabliſhed. | 14 
| Crackety ware invented at Faenza in Italy. | 
1314] The battle of Bannockburn between Edward I. and Robert Bruee, in which K 
the Engliſh are defeated wit be religions laughter, and which eſtabliſhes Ro- # 
bert oa the throne of Scotla = 
| The cardinals fe fro 10 the concluve and cpu . | 
air ſor two 
1320] Gold firſt coined, in Chriſtendom. 2 | * 
1335 Titles of Nobility firſt granted by letters patent. 14 
1336 Two Brabant weavers ſettle at York, which, ſays Edward III. may proye 1 
I. - great benefit to us and our! ſubjects. , 14 
2337 | The firſt comet whoſe courſa is deſcribed with an aſtronomical exaQneſs. 15 
1340 Gun-powder and guns firſt invented by Swartz, a monk at Cologn ; in 10 
| Edward III. bad four pieces of cannon, which gaincd him the battle of Creſſy. 15 
Oil ON pete ny made uſe of 2 ohn Vaneck. 15 
' : | uſtituted in E b 15 
1344 Gold Gold fel coined in — cre 
The firſt creation of tit by patents, uſed by Edward III. 4 15 


N 1346 The battle of Durham, in which David, king of Scots, is taken priſoner, 
1349 The Order of the Garter inſtituted in Roque by Edward in. altered in 15 


F 1557, and conſults of 26 knights. . 
1 1350 The art of gauging invented. | 15 
Ho 1352 | The Turks firſt enter Europe. - 
1 1354 The money in Scotland, till now, the fame as in England. Is 
1356 The battle of Poictierers, in which kiog John of 5 and his ſon, are taken 15 
priſoners by Ed ward the Black Prince. Is 
1357 Coals firſt brought to London. . | 
1358 | Arms of . . 20d France Grit quartered by Edward III. 15 
1362 4 oy ee in England changed from French to Engliſh as a favour of 15 
: war 


| John Wiekliſſe, an Lacie, begins to call in queſtion the doctrines of the 

chareh of Rome about this time, whaſe followers arc called LoL.ianzds, 

1386 The firſt Lord High Admiral of England appointed by Richard II. Is 
IA company of linen-weevers from the Netherlands eſtabliſhed in London. 

Windſor caſtle built by Edward III. 

2388 | The battle of Otterbura between Hotſpur and the Earl of Douglas. 


1390 | The method of pickling herrin gs diſcovered. woe” 15 
1391 Cards invented in France for the king's amuſement. \ 15 
1399 | Weſtminſter Abbey rebuilt and enlarged. Weſtminſter Hall, the ſame year. Is 
„ bong inſtituted at the coronation of Henry IV. renewed in 17253 Is 
conſiſting of 38 knights, | 3 Is 
1404 Hats for men firſt invented. 
I410| The Guildhall of London duilt. _ % s i 
411 | The Univerſity of St Andrews, in Scotland, founded. 
he battle of Agincourt gained over the Freach by Henry V. of Ragan, L 15 


The age of Orla, te ful ow of he un poue in runs | ts 


"28 


? & 


[25 3 


— 


| 


| 
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EHRONOL0GLOAL MAL: - hs 


PRINTING invented by L. Kogan at Harlaem-in Holland. | T3152 
The Vatican library founded at Rome, 

The ſea breaks in at Dort, in Holland, and drowns 100,000 3 
Conſtantinople taken by the Furks, which ends the cattern empire, 1123 years 


from its dedication by Conſtantine the Great, Gy Yb the * 
dation of Rome. 


The U verſity of Glaſgow, in Scotland, founded. . 


Engraving and etching on copper invented. 

The firſt book 2 14 

Sheep imprudently exported from En to Spain, which. produce 0 fn 
wor for 9 the latter country i celebrated ay by popes 

The uſe of of Paris for moulds and hgures ted. 

The e om of Aberdeen, in Scotland, — 


Richard III. King of England, and lad of the Plantigenets, is defeted and 
killed at the battle of Boſworth, by Henry (Tudor) VII puts an end 


of zo years, and the loſs of 100,000 men. 

Henry eſtabliſhes fifty yeoman of the guards; the firſt ſanding army. 

Maps and globes introduced into England by Bartholomew Columbus. = 

| William Grocyn introduces the ſtudy of the Greek language into England. 

The Moors, hitherto a formidable enemy io the native Spaniards, are entirely 
- ſubdued by Ferdinand, and become ſubjects to- chat prince on certain condi- 

tions, which. are all obſer ved by the Spaniards, whoſe clergy uſe the Inquiſi- 
tion, in all its tortures; and, in 1609, near one million of Moots are driven 

from Spaia to the oppoſite coaſt of Africa, from hence they originally came. 

America frſt diſcovered by Columbus, a Genoeſe, in the ſervice of Spain. 

Algebra firſt known in Europe. 

The Portugueſe firſt ſail to the Eaſt Indies by the Cape of Good Hope. * 

South America diſcovered by Americus Veſpuſius, from whom it has i its vame 

North America Ay Fo Henry VII. king of England, by Cabot, a Venetian. 


ayer divides the empire of B n inio ſix circles, aud adds four more 
n 1512 1 * _ — 
| Shillings firſt coined in England. Ae 


Hats firſt manufactured at London. 


The battle of Flowden, in which James IV. FL of Scotland, i is killed, 0 
the flower of his nobility. 


Martin Luther began the Reformation in Germ. and Zuinglius in Switzerland. 

Egypt is conquered by the Turks. 

Magellan, in the ſervice of Spain, firſt diſcovers the Straits of that name in 
South America, 

Henry VILI. king of England, for his writings in faydur of 
the title of Defender of the Faith from the Pope: 

Muſquets introduced into the Engliſh army. 

Hops firſt brought into England, £ 

The name of Proteſtant takes its rife from the ve 06 agaiuſt the 
church of Rome, at the diet of Spires i German 

The Reformation takes place in England, under Hanes VIII. 


„receives 


f 1 houſes diſſolved by Henry VIIt. | 


he firſt Engliſh edition of the Bible authorized; the preſent Ed fi- 
niſhed in 1611. 


About this time Canon begin to be uſed in ſhips. l 


% 


of John's College, Cambridge, i in 1589. 


Pins firſt uſed in England, before which time the Ladies uſed Skewers. 


Good lands let in England at one ſhilling per acrce. r 
The famous eouncil of Trent begins, and continues 19 years. "9 IP; 
Firſt law in England eſtabliſhing the intereſt of money at 10 a cent. 

Lord Licytonants of counties inſtituted in England. N * 
Horſe Guards inſtituted in England. | 

Bink of Venice inſtituted. Journals of the Houſe of Pes if kept. 

The at of arching linen firſt introduced into. England. 0 

The firſt Engliſh ſhip filed to Ruſſia. 1 
The Ruſſian Company eſtabliſned in Sagas. 


— Elizabeth * ker reigu- 
5 


to the civil wars between the Houſes of Laneaſter and Tork, aſter a conteſt 


Silk ſtockings firſt vorn by the French kiagy frſt vors n England by Querk 
Elizabeth in 1561; the ſteel frame for weaving invented by the Mr lev 


«id 
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1589 
| x590 
1591 
1597 
1598 
1602 

003 


The Reformation in England completed by 


YOaths of allegiance fi 
| Galileo of Florence firſt diſcovers the ſatellites about the POOR "IR by the 
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neen Elkabeth. — 
The Reformation in Scotland completed by ſohn Knox. ; & 
1 Slave trade from Guinea begua by John Hawkins. * | | | 
Knives firſt made in London. phe mba 4% 
Tobacco introduced into England. oo © S 
Needles firſt made in Eogland. n | 
Royal Exchange firſt built. Wann, ö 
The great ma Lore of Profeltiats i Parte: 
Maſks, Pans, Mnffs, and Falſe Hair for women, formerly invent by the Prof. 
titmes of Italy, brought at this time from France to England. 
The Dutch ſhake off the Spaniſh yoke, and the republic of Holland * 
Engliſh Eaſt. India Company incorporated: —eſtabliſned in 1600. | 
Turkey Company incorporated. 
Sir Francis Drake returns from his voyage round the world, key firſt 
Engh circummarigitor. = 


Parochial regiſter firſt appointed in England. 


Pope Gregory introduces the N. Stile in italy; the 53. Of. beingeoumtdte 15. 
Potatoes firft brought into England. 
Mary Queen of Scots is beheaded by order of Elz. after 18 years icpriſonment. 
Duelling with ſmall ſwords introduced into England. 
The Spaniſh Armada deſtroyed by Drake and other Engliſh admirals. 
'Chatham' Cheſt, the firſt charity for diſabled or ſuperannuated mariners, inſti 
tuted by Queen Elizabeth.—Fire- ſhips firſt uſed in the Engliſh navy at the 
aa, ages with the Span. Armada.——Edie of Nantz revoked by Lewis XIY, 
v. paſſ:s the edit of Nantz, tolerating the Proteſtants. * 
Coaches fiſt introd. into Engl.; hackney- act 16985 8 7 
The brit ſail. cloth made in England. 
Band of penſioners infhruted in England. . 


Trinity College, Dublin, founded. . . 


Watches firſt brought into England from bene 
Taffeties firſt made in England. 


Decimal arubmetic invented at Bruges. 

Queen Elizabeth (the laſt of the Tudors) dies, and nominates James VI. 6. 
Scotland (and firſt of the Stuarts) as her ſucceſſor ; which makes both the 

kingdoms take the name of Great Britaio. 


| The word Sacatd addet to the titles of the Engliſh monarchs. 


'The'gun-powder plot diſcovered at Weſt min ſter ; being a projet of the * 
Catholics to blow up the King and both Houſes of Parliament, 
5 adminiſtered in Englaud. 


teleſcope, then juſt invented in Holland, 


60g | Mulberry-trees firſt planted in England. 


Henry IV. is murdered at Parit, by Ravaillic, a prieſt. 7 

Baronets firſt created in England, by James 1 | 

Napier of Marcheſton, in Scotland, invents the n 

The firſt Englith ſhip ſeat to Greenland. 

The firſt permanent ſettlęment in Virginia. 

W. Harvey, an Engl:ſhman, confirms the doctrine of the eee of che 
blood, ich Had been firſt broached by Servetius, z French phy, in 1553. 

The broad ſilk manufaftory from raw ſiſł introduced into England. 

Microſcopes invented at Naples, aud in Holland. 

New England planted by the Puritans, 


King James dies, and is ſucceeded by bis ſon Charles I. 


© | The ifland of Bathadocs, the firſt Engl. ſetilemeut in the W. Indies, is planted. 


1642 


The battle of Lutzen, in which Guſtavus Adolphus, king of eden, and bead 
of the Proteſtants in Gerwany, is kil ed. 

The brſt linen manufaRory eſtabliſhed in Ireland. 

Province of Maryland planted by Lord Baltimore. 


| Regular poſts eſtabliſned from London to Scotland, ness. the 


King Charles diſobliges his Scottiſh TubjeQs, on which their army, under Ge- 
neral Leſley, enters England, and takes Newcaſtle, being encopraged by ths 
malcontents in England. 

The maſſacre in Ireland, when 40;000 Engliſh Proteſtants were killed. 

K. Char. impeaches five teſtactoty merabers, which begins t the civil war in * 


& xciſe on beer, ale, &c. firſt impoſed by Parlagent, 


+ 44 


The firſt 
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Charles I. beheaded by Cromwell, at Whitehall, zoth January, aged ſorty-nine. 


Cromwell aſſumes the Protectorſhi p. 
The Engliſh, under Admiral Penn, take Jamaica from the Spaniards. | 
Cromwell dies, and is ſucceeded in the Proteorſhip by his fon Richard. : 


660 | King Charles II. is reſtored by Mank, commander of the army, after an exile 


of twelve years in France and Holland. 

The people af Denmark, being oppreſſed by edcir nobles, @arreader their prini- 
leges to Frederick III. who becomes abſo 

General poſt-office inſtituted in London, 

Fire engines for raiſing water invented. 

Carolina planted. Divided into two ſeparate governments in 1728. 

Sect of the Quakers founded by George Fox, 

The plague rages in London, and carries off $7,000 perſons, 

Royal Gazette publiſhed in London. 

The great fire of London began 2. — Sher high in which 
were deſiroyed 13,000 houſes, and 400 ſireets. 


The peace of Breda, which confirms to the Engliſh the New Netherlands, now 
known by the names of Penſylvania, New York, and New ſerſey. 

of Aix la Chapelle. 

St James's Park planted, and made a * for public uſe, * un. 
Muſlin firſt worn in Hy ang IH | 
The Engliſh Hudſon's Bay . 

Lewis IV. over · runs great part of Holland, when * Dutch W their ſlul · 
ces, being determined 10 drown OT. and retire to their ſettle» 
ments in the Eaſt Indies. 


Tea firſt uſed in England. 


| African Company eſtabliſhed. _ 2 


Callieoe· printing firſt ſet on foot in England. 
{ The peace of Nimiguen, 
The babeas corpus act paſſed, 
A great comet appeared, and, from its nearneſs tothe an, armed te inha- 
bitants. It continued viſible from Nov. 3. to March Bak 
vania. 


5 | William Penn, a Quaker, receives a charter for planting 
x6834P 


enny · poſt inftituted at London, 

| India ſtock fold from 3001. to 3001. for a ſhare of 200 l. 
Charles II. dies, aged 55, and is ſucceeded by his brother 

The Duke of Monmouth, natural on to Charles II. pg RY but is 

defeated at the battle of Sedgmore, and beheaded. 

4 bs Nantz is revoked by Lewis XIV. ad the Proteſtants are greatly 

iſtre 
The palace of Verſailes, near Paris, is finiſhed by Lewis XIV. 
The revolution in Great Britain begins Nov. 5, King James abdicates, and re- 
tires to France Decembe 


r 

King Willum and Queen Mary, daughter and fon-in-law to James, are pre- 
C 16 

Viſcount Dundee ſtands dut for James in Scotland, but is killed —_— 

" Mackay at the battle of Killycrankie, ypon-which the Highlanders, wearied 
with repeated misfortunes, diſperſe. 

Bountics granted on the exportation of * commodities, 

The land tax paſſed in England, 

The toleration att paſſed in ditto, 

Several biſhops are deprived for not taking the oaths to R. Wine, 

William Fuller, who pretended to prove the Prince ol Wales '<.- £2908 
ted by the H.of Commons to be a notorious cheat, impoſex, aud ſalſe 

The batile of Boyne, gained by Wilkam againſt James, in Ireland. 

The.war in Ireland finiſhed, by the ſurrendet of Lime: ick to William. 

The Engliſh and Dutch flects, commanded by Admizal Ruſſel, defeat the 

French fleet off La Hogue: 

Hanover made an electota:e of the empire. 

Bayonets at the end of loaded muſkets firſt uſcd by yo F French againſt the Cog» 
tederates in ihe battle of Turin. | 

The Duchy of Hanover made the ninth clectorate. 

| Bank of England cſtabliſhed by Kin William. 

The firſt public lottery was drawn this vezr. 


Maſſacre of FI gblanders at * by King William's . 
4 


122 


1704 


79 


[Charles XII. oof Sweden diging his reign, 
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Mary dies at the of 33, and William . 1 ene 
Stamp duties inſtituted 155 ngland. = 


The peace of Ryſwick. 


The. Seots ſettled a colony at the Iſthmus of ba, in ee, and called it 
Caledonia. 


King James II. dies at St (Zermaine, 


| the 68th year of _ , 
Pruſſia eret ted into a king dom. . 5 


4 


| Society for the propagation of the goſpel in foreign parts eſtabliſhed. 


K. William dies, aged 50, and is ſucceeded by Q. Anne, daughter to James II. 
who, with the Emperor and States Gen. renews the war againſt Fr. and Spain. 

Gibraltar taken from the Spaniards by Admiral Rooke. 

why battle of Blenheim, won by the Duke of Marlborongh and allies, 42-6 
the French. 

The Gourt of Exchequer inſthut land. 

Pruſſian blue i —— at Berlin ed * For 


The treaty of Union bet wixt Eoglend and Scotland, Ggned fuly 2%. 


{| The battle of Ramillies won by Marlborough and the allies. 


An extraordinary fall of Kies in London, fo that they covered the cloathes of 


ſſen and tbe im mpreſſion of les fect were viſidle on them as on ſnow, 
The felt Britiſh parlia ment. * 


| Minorca taken from the Spaniards by General Stanhope. 


The battle of Oudenarde, won by Marlborough and the ates. 

Sardinia erected into a kingdom, and given to the Duke of Savoy 

Peter the Great, Czar of Muſe. defeats Char. XII. at Pultus, who flies to Torkey 

The battle of Malplaquet, won by Marlborough and the allies, © 

Queen Anne changes the Whig miniſtry for others more favourable to the i in» 
tereſt of her brother, the late Pretender, 

The cathedral church of St Paul's, London, rebuilt by Sir Chriſtopher Wrean, 

in wy: ſeven years, at one million expence, by a duty on coals. 

The Engliſh South-Sea Company begins. 

Duke Hamilton and Lord Mohun killed in a'duel in Hyde Park. 

The peace of Utrecht, whereby Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New Britain, and 
Hudfon's Bay in North America, are yielded to Great Britain : Gibraltar and 
Migorca, in Europe, were alſo confirmed to the ſaid crown by this 48 

Queen Anne dies, DR . 

Jotereſt reduced to five per | 


king of 

| The rebellion. in n Seotland; in September under the Earl of Mar, in fa- 
vour of the Pretender. action of Sheriff muic, and furrender of Prei. 
ton, both in November, when the rebels diſperſe. 

The Pretender married the Princeſs Sobjeſka, n of * Sobieſki, 
late king of Poland, 

An act paſſed for Septennial parliaments. 

Privileges of the two Hauſts' of Corivocation taken away, 

The Miſſifippi ſcheme at its full height in France. 

Lombe' s filk throwing machine, containing 26,586 wheels, erected at Derby, 
takes vp -one-eight of 3 mile; one water wheel moves the reſt, and, in 24 
hours, it,works 318.504. 960 yards of organzine ſilk thread. 

The Squth Sea ſcheme in England begins April 7. was at its height at the end 
of Jane, and quite fur about September 20. 

K. Geo. dies, in the 68. year of his age, and is ſucceeded hy his only fon Geo. II. 

Inoculation for the os firſt tried on eriminals with ſucceſs. 4s 

Ruſſia, formerly a dulgdom, is now eſtubliſued as an empire. 

2| Kouli Khan uſarps the Perſian throne, conquers the Mogul empire, and re- 
turns with two hupdred and thirty-one millions Sterli mg 

Several publie ſpirited gentlemen begin the ſettlements of Georgia in N, Amer, 

| Capt. Porteous haying ordered his ſoldiers to fire _ the populace at an exe- 
+eution of à ſmuggler, is himſelf hanged by the mob at E dinburgh. 

Weſtminiter Bridge, conſiſting of 15 arches, begun; finiſhed in 1750, at the exp 
pence of 389,000}. defrayed by parliament. 


Letters of marque iſſued out in Britain againſt Spain July 27. and war de: 
clared October 23 


1 
; : 


The oy of the bean. firſt a a erer in Kytzland. 


Lewis XIV. dips, and is fucepeded by bis great grandſon, Lewis XV. the late , 


1 
a 
1 


= 
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Battle of Dettingen, won by the Engl. and allies in favour of the c of Hungary 
War declared againſt France. Commodore Anſon retutus from his voyage 
round the world, | * . eee 
The allies loſe the battle of Fontenoy. | 
The rebellion breaks out in Scotland, and the Pretender's army defeated by 
the Duke of Cumberland; at Culloden, April 16t1 1740. 
Britiſh"Linen Company erected. wr! "= „ . 
The peace of Aix la Chapelle, by which a reſtitution of all places taken during 
the war was made on all ſides. 3 | . 
The intereſt on the Britiſh funds reduced to three per cent. by 
Britiſh herring fiſhery incorporated. - + ++ My Ae 
Frederic, Prince of Wales, father to his preſent Majeſty, died. 


1 4 f 7 0 * 


Antiquarian ſociety at London incot porated. 


ournals of the Houſe of Commons firſt ordered to be printed, by FT 
he new e into Great Britain, the 3d of September being count- 
ed the 14th. | | $ > 3f | f oy 
The Britiſh Muſeum erefted at Montague-houſe; \ | 
Society of arts, manafactures, and commerce, inſtituted at London. 
Liſbon deſtroyed by an earthquake, DD: #0 A ˙·˙¹ i 6, 
146 Engliſhmen are confined in the black hole at Calcutta, in the Eaſt Indies, 
by i, of the Nabob, and 123 found dead next morning. 
Marine Society cftabliſhed at London. KA" 
Damien . 4 — French mot FR * tops 4 1; 
General Wolfe killed in the battle of Quebec, which is gained the Englich. 
| Acadamy of painting eſtabliſhed at Glaſgow, "S&H ” 8 
King George II. dies October 25th, in the 77th year of his age, and is ſucceed» 
ed by his preſent majeſty, who, on the 22d of September 1761, married the 
princeſs Charlotte, of Mecklepburgh Streit. | 
Black-Friary bridge; conſiſting of nine arches, be 
expence of 152,840 1. to be diſcharged by a to 
War declared againſt Spain. . , TSF . 
Peter III. Emperor of Ruſſia, is depoſed, impriſoned, and murdered. - 
American Philoſophical Society eſtabliſhed at Philadelphia. 
George Auguſtus Frederic, prince of Wales, born Auguſt 12. 
The dehnitive treaty of peace between Great Britain, France, Spain, and Por. 
tugal, concluded at Paris, Febrmry Toth, which confirms to Great Britain 
- the extenſive provinces of Canada, Eaſt and Weſt Flozida, and part of Lou- 
ifiana, in North America; alſo the iflands of Grenada, St Vincent, Domi- 
nica, and Tobago, in the Weſt Indies. 
Harriſon's time-keeper for diſcovering the longitude invented. : 
The parliament granted 10,000 |, to Mr Harriſon, for his diſcovery of the lon- 
gitude by hiv time · piece. l nn 
His majeſty's royal charter paſſed ſor incorporating the Society of Artiſts, ' 
Academy of painting eſtabliſhed at London. * . 
The Turks impriſon the Ruſſ. ambaſſador, and declare war againſt that empire. 
Canal between Forth and Clyde begun; finiſhed in 1776.7 
Dr Solander, and Mr Banks, in his mejeſty's ſhip the Endeavour, Lieutenant 
Cooke, return from a. voyage round the world, having made ſeveral import- 
ant diſcoveries in the South Seas. i | > 
The King of Sweden changes the conſtitution from ariſtocracy to a limited 
monarchy. 5 4 * 2 en 4 
The Pre'ender marrics a princeſs of Germany, grand daughter of Thomas, late 
Earl of Ayleſbury. 5 l > 
The Emperor of Germany, Empreſs gf Ruſſis, and the King of Pr:fſia, ſtrip 
- the King of Poland of great part of bis dominions, which they divide among 
themſelves, in violation of the moſt ſolemn treaties. | 
Captain Phipps is ſent to explore the North Pole, but having made $1 de- 
grees, is in danger of being locked up by the ice, and bis attempt to diſeo- 
ver a paſſage ia that quarter proves fruitleſs. b 
The Jefuits expelled from the Pope's dominions, * — 
The Engliſh Eaſt. India Company having, by conqueſt or treaty, acquired the 
extenlive provinces of Bengal, Orixa, and Bahar, containing fifteen mil- 
\ lions of 1 great irregularities are committed by their ſervants a- 
broad, upon which government interferes, and ſens out jud c. for 
better adminiſtrat ion of juſtice, = ea, * * 


$ finiſhed in 1770, at the 


28 


7273 


1774 | 
pound upon all teas imported into America, the Coloniſts, conſidering 


All 


We th 1 bee * eee to the latter, who 


loſe the iſlands in the Archipelago, and by ſea are every where nen. 
| Peace is proclaimed between the Ruſſians and Turks. 5 


The Britiſh parliament having paſſed an act, laying. a doty of Fn panes pry 


as a grievance, deny the right of the Britiſh parliament to tax them. 


The Ameriean Colonies ſend __—_ to Philadelphia, who aſſume the title of 
. The Congreſs of the Thirteen United Provinces, and all the powers, of govern- 


ogrefs declare the United States of America independent of the crown 
and parliament of Great Britain, 4th of July, in Philadelphia. ' 
Licut. Gen; Burgoyne's convention and ſurrender of his army at Saratoga, in 


Canada, to the Provincial army, under the command of Gen. Gates and Ar- 
nold, 17th of October. 


| Toleration of Popery in England, by act of Parliament. 
Attempt to introduce the to tion in Scotland. 
A free trade granted to Ireland by the Britiſh Parliament. 


American independence firſt Ja at cir wag 4th of Jul. 


| Charleſtown taken from the Americans, 12th Ma 
A ſignal victory obtained by Lord Cornwallis over the American army, com- 


manded by General Gates, 16th of Auguſt. 


4 
1781 
* — * 
1 
* - 


Declaration of boſtilities againſt Hollatd, bliſned auch, December. 
$1 2 5p * from 2 5 
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MEN of LEARNING and GENIUS. 


def Chr. 


1491 
1451 
907 


382 
553 
556 


| 


348 | 
| Corinna, a Theban lady, gained the prize for Lyric Focey, tho' diſputed by 


Euripides, the Greek tragic poet. Woodbull. 


"A ARON, the fit leg bigh pre. | bp 
Moſes, the Jewiſh legiſlator and prophet, born. 

Homer, the firſt prophane writer and Greek poet, flouriſhed. Pope. 
dee Greek poet, ſuppoſed to live near the time of Homer. Cooke. 

s, the Spartan lawgiver. 

Bularchus, the firſt who introduced different colours in the ſame picture. 
Sappho, the Greek lyric poeteſs, fl. Faule. 5 
Solon, 12 ider of Athens. x | w 

Eſop, the firſt Greek faboliſt. - Croxal, -, . . - 

Thales, the firſt Greek aſtronomer and geographer. | 
Pythagoras, founder of the Pythagorean philoſophy in Greece. Rowe, 


Pindar. Her beauty, it is ſaid, made the judges 


partia 
| Amos, a painter of Samos, the firſt who en ane 


trical 
Anacreon, the Greek 


ic poet. Fawkes, Addiſon. 
'Eſchylus, the firſt. G . 


tragic poet. 
Pindar, the Greek lyric poet. Weſt. 


Herodotus, of Greece the firſt writer of prophane kid -  Litthebury. | 
Ariſtophancs, the Greek comic poet, fl. bite. 80 
Sophocles, ditto. Franklin. 

Coofucins, the Chineſe philoſopher, fl. 


Cedes of Thebes, 2 celebrated Bocratic jon author of the Fable of 


— — f moral philoſaph . | 
res, ounder o p aphy in Greece. 

Tbveydides, the Greek hiſtorlan. Smith, Hobbes. , 
Hippocrates, the Greek phyſician. Chſton. 

Hippocrates of Cos, the father of phyfic.—Lived 104 years. 
Democritus, the Greek philoſopher. 
Xenophon, ditto, and hiſtorian. Snrith, Spelman, Aſbiy. 
Plato, the Greek philoſopher, and diſciple of Socrates. - 


denbam 
Pra the Greek orator. Dimſdale. * g 


Pauſias of Sicyon, inventor of encauſlic painting, 
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Ariſtotle, the Greek philoſopher, and diſciple of Plats. Hobbes,” 

Demoſthenes, the Athenian orator, poiſoned himſelf. Leland. ' 

Theophraſtus, the Greek philoſopher, and ſcholar of Ariſtotle. 1 3 

Theocritus, the firſt Greek paſtoral poet. fl. Fawkes. 

Euclid, of Alecandria, in Egypt, the mathemati dan, fl. R. 

Epicurus, founder of the Epicurean acer no tþ in Greeee. | 

Xeno, founder of the Stoic philoſophy in ditto. 

Callimachus, the Greek elegiac poet. | 

Archimedes, the Greek Geometrician, 

Plautus, the Roman comic poet. Thornton; 

Terence, of Carthage, the Latin comic poet. Colmar. | 
Diogenes, of Babylon, the ſtoic philoſopher. | 

Hipparchus, a celebrated aſtronomer, firl} took a catalogue of the ftars. 
Polybiss, of Greece, the Greek and Roman biftorian. Hampton, | 

Lueretius, the Rowan poet. Creech. x 
ulius Cefar, the Roman hiſtorian and commentator, Killed. Duncan, Blades. 

orus Siculus, of Greete, the univerſal hiſtorian, fl. 

Vitruvius, the Roman architect. fl. | 

Cicero, the Roman orator and wan ef put to death. 2 Melmotb. 

Cornelius Nepos, tbe Roman biographer, fl. Rowe. 

Salluſt, the Roman hiſtorian. Gordon, Roſe. : 

Dionyüus of Halicarnaſſus, the Roman hi „ . . 

Virgil, the Roman epic poet. Dryden, Warton, Lauderdale. 

Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius, Roman poets. Grainger, Dart. 

Horace, the Roman lyric md fatiric poet. Francis. 

Mecenas, the celchrated Roman patron of learned men. 


Af. Chr. 


17 


d by 98 


Anſius Pollis, founder of the firſt public library at W 


Cornel. Celſus, a moſt celebrated Latin Phyſician, ee 
Livy, the Roman hiſtorian, Hay. 


| Ovid, the Roman elegiac poet, Garth, * 2 en 


Strabo, the Greek geographer. 
Phedrus, the Roman fabulift. 


Paterculus, the Roman hiſtorian, fl. Newcome/” | 


Quintus Curtius, a Roman, hiſtorian of Alexander the Cit” fl. D by. 
Seneca, of Spain, the philaſopber and meg poet, put to death. , 
| Lucan, the Roman epic poet, ditto. 

Pliny the elder, the Roman natural biftoriat. Holland. 

Joſephus, the Jewith hiſtorian, #hifton. 

Epictetus, the Greek ſtoic philoſopher, fl. Mrs Carter. 

Quintillian, the Roman orator and advocate. Guthrie. 

Statius, the Roman epic poet. Lewis, 

Lucius Florus, of Spain, the Roman hiſtorian, fa. wie. 


99 | Tacitus, the Roman hiſtorian. Gordon, 


re in 104 


ble of 167 


Martial, of Spain, the epigrammatic poet. Hey. 

Valerius Flaccus, the Roman epic poet. 

Pliny the younger, hiſtorical letters. Melmoth, e bd on 4 
Suetonius, the Roman hiſtorian. Hwgbes. * 
Plutarch, of Greece, the biographer and moraliff. Dryden, — - 
Juvenal, the D fatiric poet. Dryden. e 
Ptolemy, the Eg ian geographer, mathematician, and aſtronomer, & | 
Artemidorus, au 7 a famous treatiſe on dreams. ; 
Juſtin, the Kama hiſtorian, fl. Tarnabul, Brown. 

Arrian, the Roman hiſtorian and philoſopher, fl. Rooke. 

Juſtin, of Samaria, the oldeſt Chriſtian author after the apoſtles. ; 
Athenagoras, the firſt phil:fopher who wrote in defence of Chriſtianity. 
Lucian the Roman philologer. Dimdale, Fart are 

Marcus Aur. Antoninus, Roman emperor and philoſopher. 1 
Galen, the Greek philoſopher and. phyſician, 

Diogenes Laertius, the Greek biographer, fl. 

Dion Caſſius, of Greece, the Roman hiſtorian, fl. 

Origen, a Chriſtian father of Alezandria. 

Herodian, of Alexandria, the Roman hiſtorian, fl. Hart. 

Cyprian, of Carthage, ſuffered martyrdom. Marſpal. 

* the Greek. orator, put to death by Aurelian, Smith, 


Crichton, ſurnamed the Admirable. 
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Lactantius, a fatber of the chur wt Meets ve 
Arius, à prieſt of Alexandri er gs ſect of Ans, | 

4 Euſebius, the eccleſiaſtical — chronologer. Hanmer, m_ 

| Bazil, biſhop of Ceſarea. * 


Gregory Nizienzen bilh biſhop of Coupons, 

biſhop of Milan. Ro | 

Euclid; 'of Megara, the celebrated 1 * os 1 

Chryſoſtom, the famous preachiog biſhop of —— WY To 

Macrobius, the Roman gram 9 

Jerome, of Dalmatia, a ve learned 

Eutropius, the Roman hiſtorian. Clarke. 

Auguſtine, the famed biſhop of Hippo, in Africa. 

Boetius, the Roman poet and Platonic philoſopher. Bellay, Preſton. 

Procopius,-of Ceſarea, the Roman hiſtorian, Holeroſt. 

Callinicus, of Heliopolis, inventor of the Greek brs, or, as it has been Gnce 
called, the Mild fire... ... 

Bede, a prieſt of Northumberland ; hiſtory of the Saxons, Scots, &c. 

Haroun Alraſchid, caliph of Bagdat ; an eminent patron a the we. 


— * 


King Alfred; biſtory, philoſophy, and poctry. 


| Avicenna, a celebrated Atabian phy ſician. yy 2 

Peter Abclard, a celebrated divine, but chiefly famous for bis Fr with Elo- 
iſe, and his letters to her. 

| Anna Commena, daughter of the . of eee a celebrated 
Greek hiſtorian, | 

William, archbiſhop of Trye, firlt hiſtorian of the cad 

Gregory Abulferagius, an Armenian phyſician and ro: eng fl. 

Matthew Paris, monk of St Albans ;-hiſtory of England. 

| Roger Bacon, Somerſe(ſhire; natural philoſopby. 


[ John Fordun, a prieſt of Nierns- ſhire; hiſtory of, Scotland. 


Adulfeda, an Arabian prince, a celebrated hiſtorian and geographer. 1 

Theodore Gaza, of Theſſalonica, one of the teſtoters of learning in N 

Geoffery Chaucer, London, the father of Engliſh poetry. E 

Sir John Gower, Wales, the poet. . 

Dr Fauſtus, one of the carlieſt printers, remarkable n les 
with the devil. , he 

Ignatius Loyola, founder of the Jeſuits. 


7469 Cardinal Cajetan, a celebrated Italian commentator upon ANT, and tran - 


ator of the Bible. 
Lavis Arioſto, the celebrated Italian poet. 8 
Martin Luiher, the-firſt reſormer. 
Melanthon, one of the firſt reformers, and aſſiſtant to Luther. | 
John Calvin, the celebrated reformer. 4 
Anutius Foeſius, a celebrated commentator on Hippocrates. 
Cardinal Bcilarmin, a celebrated Italian writer on ade 
Michael Savacdra Cervantes, a Spaniſh noveliſt, author 
Martin Bucer, one of the firſt reſormers. 
John Leland, London; lives and antiquities. 
Ifazc Caſaubon, _ Genera, a moſt celebrated N 
ue vedo, an excellent Spaniſh poet and fatyri 
— John Knox, the Scots teformer; hiſtory of 5 church of of Sede. 
Tewes Behmen, the celebrated German enthuſiaſt, 
| Nonias, a celebrated Spantſh mathematician, inventor of 2 new method of 
marking the degrees and minutes on quadrants. 
Daniel Heinſius of Ghent, a celebrated critic. 
George Bucbhanaa, Dumbartonſhire; hiſtory of e. pſalms of David, Kc. 
Rinuccini, an Italian, inventor of operas. 
Galileo, the famous Italian aſtronudqmer. 
The Elzevirs, a family of celebrated Dutch printers, at Amſterd. and Leyd. 5 


96 | Des Cartes, the celebrated French mathematician and philoſopher. 


Edmund Spenſer, London ; fairy queen, and other poems. 
Ollo Guericke, a Pruſſian, joventot of the air pump. - 
John Jewel, biſhop of Saliſbury ; apoloyiſt againſt popery. 
John Petitot, of Geneva, inventor of enamel painting. - 


Dr Joby Raynolds, à moſt. \kargge c991 convert Ren popery, nt 1 Puritan 


I. &c. 


d. f. 
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1608 Alphonſo Borelli, a celebrated natural philaſopher and mathematician of ltaly. 
1615 | Beaumont and, Fletcher; 25 plays; and 533 dramatic pieces, : 
1616 | William Shakeſpeare, Stratford ;' 42 tragedies and | dll 12 T2 
Antonietta Boutignon, the famous French enthuſaſũt. 
2617 Sir Walter Raleigh, diſcoverer of Virginia, and hiſtorian. 
1620 Aſellius, diſcoverer of the lacteal veins. nas + | 
1623 | Renaudot, author. of the firſt French neus · paper. _ 
Blaiſe Paſcal, a celebrated French author; : | * 
1626 Lord Chancellor Bacon, London g natural philoſophy and literature in general. | 
1629 | John Bux: orf, father and ſon, eminent for their {kill in the Hebrew language 
Chriſ. Huygens, a celebrated Daniſh mathematician, the 1 of Leden. 
1634 | Lord Ghief Juſtice Coke, Norfolk ; laws of England. 
Paſquier Queſnel, chief of the ſect ot Janſeniſts. 64 61 
1637 | Sevammierdam, an excellent Dutch naturaliſt and anatowiſt- aA AK At 
1038. Ben — London 53 dramatic pieces. 7 
1648 Elizabeth Sophia Cheron, a French lady, celebrated for her. fall in painting, 
muſic, poetry, and the learned languages. 
1650 | Zacharus Paſqualigius, of Verona, wrote a moral treatiſe Err the 
caſtration of infants. 
1651] Madam Dacier, a French lady, eminent for her fill in the Greek and Latih 
| Ugunges. 
1654] John Selden, Suſſex ; antiquities and i... "| 
1955 |. James Uther, and primate of Ireland; annals of the Old and New | 


, archbiſhop 
Teſtament, &c. 
1656 Joſeph Hall, biſhop of Norwich; contemplations, meditations, letters, . 
Bernard de Fontenelle, > celebrated French poet. Lived 100 years. 
1661 | Brian Walton, biſhop of Cheſter; who, along with Edmund Ca John Light 
foot, and others, publiſbed the moſt perfect polyglot Bible. 
1662 | Robert Sanderſon, biſhop of Lincoln 3 a famed-cafuiſt on obligations of cos · 
ſcience, oaths, &c. f 
1667 | Abraham Cowley, London; miſcellayeous poetry. 
1674 John Milton, Londen -parddiſe loſt, regained, and other poems. 
Iiyde, Earl of Clarendon, Wiltſhire; hiftory of the civil wars in boclud. 
1675 | James Gregory, Aberdeen; — geometry, and optics. 
1677 | Sir Dr Thomas Manton ; practical works, 5 vols. folio. 
Rev. Dr Iſaac Barrow, London; natural philofophy, mathematics, and f 
1679 | Matthew Poole, a moſt learned critic, and commentator on the * 

-*" | Dr Thomas Godwin; works, 5 vols. folio. 1 
1680 Samuel Butler, Worceſterſhire ; Hudibras, a bu poem. iter 
1683 | Reamur, a moſt celebrated French naturaliſt and iloſopher. / | Fans 
1684 | John Aſtruc, a celebrated French phyſician. . 

1685 | Thomas Otway, London; 10 tragedies and comedies, with other poems, + Ne 

1687 Edmund Waller, Bucks; poems, ſpeeches, letters, &c. | 
1639 Dr Thomas Sydenham, Dorſeiſhire ; hiſtory: ene 
1690 | Nathaniel Lee, London;; eleven tragedies. 

Robert Barelay, Edinburgh; apelogy-for the quakers. | 
1691 | Honourable Robert Boyle; natural and experimental ene ti * 
Sir George M*Kenzie, Dundee; ; antiquities and laws of Scotland. b 
Richard by > a celebrated diſputant, and writer of 8. re works, 
KN 4 vols. folio, 

1692] Edward Pocock, profeſſor of orienta} EIN at Oxſord. 2 
1694 John Tillotſon, archbiſhop of Canterbury, Halifax; 254 ſermons. 

1699 Edward Stillingflcet, biſhop of Worceſter; works, ſix vols. folio, and Dr Wil- 
liam Bates. 


1701 | John Dryden, Northamptonſhire ; 27 tragedies and een, ſatiric poems, 
and tranſlation. of Virgil. 


1704 ow Locke, Somerſetſhire; philoſophy, government, and comment. on the” 
criptures. 


1707 | George Farquhar, Londonderry; 8 comedies. 
1711 | William Aſheton, firſt propoſer of a plan to provide for clergymen's widows. 
1113 Ant. Aſh. Cooper, Earl of Shafteſbury ; Characteriſtics. 
1714 | Gilbert Burnet, Edinburgh, biſhop of Saliſbury ; 39 articles, hiſtory, &c. 

| Mat. Henry, author of a large commentary on the Bible, and practical works. 
1718 Nicholas Rowe, Devonſhire; 7 tragedies, tranſlation of Lucan's Pharſalia. 
1719. Reverend Johr Flamſteed, Derbyſtire; mafhsmatics and aſtrenomy. 
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Joſeph Addifor, W n 
r r John Teen mathematics and aſtronomy. 

— Lincolo tm tare . 
= Dr Samual Clatk Clatk; Narwictiz — ſermons, and paraph. on the 
n . * 


"ny fr Richard Sod, Dali comics and paper in Tk, . 
_ _ |. William Congreve, Staffordfhire ; 7 dramatic pieces. 


Dr John Arbuthnot, Mearns - ſhire; adhs, W and politics. 
Dr und Halley ; natural philoſophy, aſtronomy, | 
1 Loaden; poems, letters, and tran ſlation of — 2 
Reverend 9 gr mee Swift, Dublin; poems, politics, and letters. 
Argyleſhire ; algebra, and view of Newton's philoſophy: 
James Thomſon, Roxburghſhire; ſeaſons, and other poems, 5 RO 
: Reverend Dr Iſane Watts, Southampton 7 rm ov Boy "ra 
Dr Francis Hutcheſon, Ayrſhire ; edlem of moral philoſophy, &c. 
Reverend Dr Conyers Middleton, Yorkſhire; life of Cicero, &c. ' 
Dr Philip Doddridge, of Northampton; 3 commentary on the New Teſtament; 
and many practical works. 
1 Joby, Lord: Bolingbroke, Surry ; philoſ. metaphyſics, and politics. 
nander Monro, Edinburgh; anatomy of the human body. 
Dr Rich, Mead, Lond.; on — plague; ſmall-pox, medicine, and precepts 
| Colley Cibber, Londen; 25 tragedies and comedies. 
mes Hervey ; contemplations, Theron and Afſpaſio, & c. 
as Sherlock; biſhop of London ; 69 ſermons, Ke. 
Benjamin Hoadly, B. of Wincheſter ; ſermons and controverſies. 
Samuel Rich u, London; Grandifon, Clariſſa, and Pamela. - 
RR = _ Ler- ; anſwer to * r writers. p 
Reveren oung ; t ts, er poems, 3 tragediets. 
Robert Simſon, Glaſgow ; pl Le — . and Apollenius. 
Rev. Laur. Sterne; 45 ſermons, ſentimental j journey, and Friſtram Shandy. 
Robert Smith, Lincolnſhire ; harmonics and optics, 
George Whiteficld, a meſt popular pres cher. E 
Reverend Dr Jortia ; life of Eraſmus, eccleGaſtical  bifory, na rg. 
. | Dr Tobias Smollet, Dumbaxtonſhire; hiſt. 9 wn "pores {Ln 2048 
Thomas Grey, Cambridge, profeſſor of modern hiſtory ; poems. 
| Philip Dormer Stanhope, Earl of Cheſterfield ; 3 
| George Lord Lyttelton, Worceſterſhire; hiſtory — | 
Oliver Goldſmith ; poems, hiſtory of Englend, animated nature, &c. 
Zachary Pearce, 'biſhop of R er; annotations on the New oo craig 
Dr John Hawkeſworth; eſſays, tranſlatious, &c.. 
David Hume, Merſe ; hiſtory 0 of England, eſſays. 15 pe 
Jones Ferguſon, Aberdeenſhire ; ; aſtronomy. 8 
Captain Cook, the famous .circumnavigator ; voyages. 


NN. 3. 35 te Dater is implied the Time when the above Writers died ; but whey wo 


P 4 be hnown, the age which fleurifeed in is fig nified 
Ser. bk ics ere thje wi bo here ious Bel Bu Tranſat, mer of Schenk 
Books. 
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THE END 


